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Lewis  XL 

LEWIS  XI.  received  the  news  of  the  king  A.   D. 
his  father's  death  at  Genep,  the  fame  day     1461. 
that  it  happened.     If  we  may  believe  the  v^xy1^ 
hiftorian  of  Flanders,    this  prince,   how  Monltretet. 
much  foever  he  was  pra<£Us'd  in  the  art  of  gg'; 
diffimulation,  was  not  fo  referved  upon  this  occa-  1. 1 
fion,but  that  itwasvifible  he  was  more  delighted  with 
the  thoughts  of  a  crown, than  concern'dat  the  lofsof 
a  father.     He  went  to  Reims  without  further  delay  to 
folemnixe  his  coronation,  where  he  was  confecrated 
on  the  fifteenth  of  Augujl ;  and  foon  after  made  his 
entry  into  Paris,  being  then  juft  arrived  at  the  39th 
year  of  his  age.  -  Every  body  was  in  fufpenfc,  and 
the  court  efpecially  had  their  eyes  upon  all  the  fteps 
of  this  new  king.  '  From  that  time  he  was  known 
to  be  a  clofe,  fufpicious,  and  miftruftful,  a  crafty,  co- 
vetous revengeful  prince  ;   of  fuch  a  reach  of  mind 
and  fagacity,  as  qualified  him  for  concealing  his  in- 
tentions, and  (hutting  up  moft  of  the  avenues,  by 
'VOL.  111.  B  which 
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/f.    D>  which  the  courtiers  commonly  find  means  to  infl- 
1461.     nuate  themfelves    into   the  the  good  graces  of  a 
\^Y^  prince. 

Gaeuin.  in  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  attended  him  at 
Ludov.  XL  njs  Confecration,  and  entry  into  Paris,  advifed  him  to 
forget  all  that  had  paiTed;  to  confider,  that  he  was 
no  longer  dauphin,  but  king  -r  and  that  thofe  who 
had  been  his  greateft  enemies  then,  wou'd  now  be 
his  fafteft  friends.  Lewis  received  his  advice  with  a 
very  eafy  and  tra&able  countenance,  but  he  did  not 
follow  it:  For  without  waiting  for  the  duke  of  Bur* 
cir,ni1ut  gundys  return  to  his  government,  he  made  a  great 
fcandaitu/t.  many  alterations  at  court,  and  in  the  parliament,  and 
committed  Anthony  de  Chabannes,  count  of  d'Amartin, 
to  the  Bajiille,  who  had  fix  years  before  been  fent  by 
the  king  into  Dauphiny  to  feixe  him.  The  duke  part- 
'  ed  from  the  king  with  the  greateft  marks  of  friend- 
fliip  on  both  fides,  but  neither  of  them  were  fincere 
in  their  profeflions.  The  king  went  to  town,  whi- 
ther he  fent  for  his  brother  Charles,  received  him 
courteoufly,  and  gave  him  the  dutchy  of  Berry  for 
his  appennage.  He  endeavour'd  to  gain  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  merciful  prince,  by  pardoning  the  duke  of 
Alenfon,  then  prifoner'  in  the  caftle  of  Loches,  for 
conipiring  with  theExgli/h  againft  the  ftate.  But  the 
motive  in  this  affair,  was,  rather  that  he  might  have 
the  pleafure  of  undoing  what  his  predecellbr  had 
done,  than  to  act  the  politician  ;  and  fome  time  af- 
ter, he  heartily  repented  the  grace  he  had  granted  this 
turbulent  prince,  who  was  the  moft  dangerous  per- 
fon  then  in  the  kingdom. 

From  that  time  he  form'd  a  defign,  which  he  pur- 

fued  with  conftancy  and  application,  to  leffen  the 

authority  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britann\, 

who  were  the  only  great  vafTals  then  remaining  in 

France,  whofe  power  had  been  always  diiadvantage- 

Anon'me    ous  and  *°rmidable  to  our  kings.    The  firft  ftep  he 

•onttwoo-   to°k  U1  tnjs  regard,  was,  by  fecretly  confirming  the  al- 

rain  cue  par  liance  which  his  predecelfor  had  made  with  the  Lie- 

Meyfr,l<t6.geo;s^  who  were  irreconcileable  enemies  to  the  houfe 

of  Burgundy.     This  alliance  he  renewed,  though  but 

a  month  or  two  before  he  had  given  the  duke  his  ex- 

prefs  word  to  the  contrary,  and  promis'd  to  aflift 

him  againft  them. 

As 
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As  for  Francis  II.    duke  of  Brttanny,   he  fum-  A.    D. 
mon'd  him  to  come  immediately  to  town,  to  do  him     1461. 
homage  ;  but  firft  difmis'd  the  count  of  Charolois, 
fon  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was   come  thi- 
ther  to  congratulate  him,  not  thinking  it  proper  for  fc 
thefe  two  princes  to  meet  together.    After  this  hej.  x.  c. 
made  a  pretended  pilgrimage  of  devotion  to  S.  Sa- 
viour's of  Rhedon,  that  he  might  himfelf  have  an  in- 
fight  into  the  minds  and  difpofitions  of  the  nobility  of 
Britanxy,  where  the  Duke  attended  him,  and  paid 
him  all  the  honour  due  from  a  valla!  to   a  fove- 
reign. 

He  was  at  that  time  negotiating  a  very  important 
affair  at  Rome,  concerning  the  abolition  of  the  prag- 
matick  fanclion.  Pitts  II.  had  obtain' d  a  promife 
from  him,  when  he  was  only  dauphin,  to  abolifh  this 
a£t  in  his  kingdom,  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  crown ; 
and  employed  John  Joffredi,  Bifhop  of  Arras,  to 
bring  about  the  affair  with  the  king,  promifing  him  a 
cardinal's  cap,  if  he  fucceeded  in  the  execution  of  it. 

At  his  initances,  the  king  engaged  himfelf  a  fe- G°b«l;nus, 
cond  time  to  abrogate  the  pragmatick  fandion,  and  ' 
wrote  to  the  pope  concerning  it,  promiling  him  to 
break   through  all  the  oppofition,  which  he  forefaw 
the  parliament  and  univeriity  wou'd  make  againft  it. 
The  bifliop  of  Arras  was  order'd  to  carry  this  news 
in  perfon  to  the  pope.     At  his  departure  he  had  given 
the  king  hopes  of  obtaining  two  things  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  in  return  for  this  important  piece  of  fer- 
vice.     The  firft  was,  that  the  pope  wou'd  withdraw 
his  protection  from  Ferdinand'of  Arragon,  in  favour  Monftrelet, 
of  the  houfe  of  Axjous  prefentatioris  to  the  kingdom/01'  99- 
of  Naples ;   and  fecondly,  that  he  wou'd  appoint  a 
legate  of  the  French  nation,  to  nominate  to  benefices, 
that  the  money  might  not  go  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  bifliop  received  advice  in  the  way,  that  the 
pope,  being  throughly  fatisfied  of  the  fervices  he  had 
done  him  at  the  court  of  France,  had  not  waited  for 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  to  teftify  his  acknowledgments 
for  them,  but  had  already  named  him  cardinal.  At  , 
which  he  was  fo  transported,  that  forgetting  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  king,  and  being  wholly  wrapp'd  up  in 
the  thoughts  of  his  own  promotion,  he  deliver M  the 
aft  for  annulling  the  pragmatick  fan&ion  into  the 
B  2  hands 
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A.    D.  hands  of  the  pope,  before  he  had  procured  any  pro- 
1461.    rnife  from  him  with  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
\s-y^j  pies,  or  the  nomination  of  a  French  legate. 

They  made  as  publick  rejoicings  at  Rome,  for  the 
abolition  of  the  pragmatick  fanciion,  as  for  the  ob- 
taining a  great  victory.  And  the  pope,  as  a  mark  of 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  king,  blefTed  a  fword  on 
Chriftmas  night,  which  he  fent  afterwards  in  a  cafe 
adorned  with  precious  ilones,  to  be  prefented  him 
with  great  ceremony  and  formality.  This  was  all 
the  advantage  the  king  reaped  from  it,  which  gave 
him  no  final  I  uneafinefs ;  and  he  was  the  more  fen- 
fible  of  the  impofition,  becaufe  he  valued  himfclf 
upon  being  a  refined  politician.  He  difgrac'd  the  car- 
dinal of  Arras,  who,  as  a  farther  recompence,  had 
received  from  the  pope  the  rich  bifhoprick  of  Alb't: 
But  this  ambitious  prelate,  being  lefs  fatisfied  with  fo 
noble  a  prefent,  than  offended  at  being  refufed  the 
archbilhoprick  of  Befanpon,  which  he  wou'd  have  had 
united  to  it,  returned  to  France  in  the  heat  of  his  re- 
fentment,  and  found  means  to  recover  his  former 
fituation  in  the  good  graces  of  the  king;  and  revenged 
himfelf  of  the  court  of  Rome,  by  oppoling  it  upon 
all  occafions  in  that  of  France. 

But  notwithstanding  the  triumph  of  \\izRomans,  the 
pragmatick  fanciion  was  (till  obferved  in  moft  refpecls, 
and  the  court  of  Rome  never  received  full  fatisfaclion, 
according  to  their  wifhes  upon  it,  *i\\\  Francis  Fs  con- 
cordat with  Leo  X. 

Tom.  2.  des     The  authority  which  the  king  had  already  gain'd  in 

Liberties  de  his  kingdom,  and   the  tranquility  which  flourifhed 

Gafiicane.    eveI7  where  by  the  fubmiffion  of  the  people  and  no- 

Regifbesdubility,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  aflift  his  neigh- 

Parlement    bours,  whenever  he  fiiould  be  difpofed  to  take  their 

&  desr?u1-  interefts  in  hand  ;  to  make  himfelf  arbiter  of  their 

vans.      " '  differences ;  and  to  recover  what  had  been  mortgaged 

of  his  dominions  under  the  preceding  reign.     And 

this  was  in  reality  the  whole  of  his  bufineis,  during 

the  continuance  of  this  calm. 

Margaret  otAnjou,  queen  of  England,  had  recourfe 
to  him  in  the  extremity  of  misfortune,  to  which  fhe 
and  her  husband  were  reduced.  Edward  earl  of 
March,  the;firft  of  the  houfe  of  !Tcr^,  had  got  poflef- 
Jion  of  the  crown  of  England  after  the  defeat  of  //#»- 
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.ry  VI.  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Ferrybridge,    where  A.  fZ>. 
30000  men  were  killed  upon  the  fpot.     By  this  de-    1461. 
feat  the  Laxcaftriay  party  were  fo  broken,  that  no  \^~y~\J 
body  durft  appear  in  their  defence,  and  the  king  and 
queen  were  obliged  to  fly  into  Scotland  for  Security. 

The  king  of  Scotland  having  promised  Henry  IOA.D.  146*. 
fupport  him  againft  Edward,  the  queen  of  England, 
whofe  mafculine  fpirit  never  failed  her  under  the 
greateft  affli&ions,  went  to  France  to  follicite  for  fuc-^ 
cours.  She  cou'd  obtain  but  2000  men,  under  the 
command  ofBreze',  who,  upon  Henry's  being  a  fe- 
cond  time  defeated,  was  obliged  to  return  to  France. 
Some  time  after  Henry  was  taken  and  committed  Pri- 
foner  to  the  To-wer  of  London.  The  queen,  with  her 
fon  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  but  an  ir./uiit, 
fled  a  fecond  time  to  the  king,  and  implored  his  pro- 
tection. But  (he  cou'd  gain  no  other  afilftance,  than  Du  Til!et, 
a  loan  of  20000  crowns,  and  that  upon  very  hard  con-  "fcueil  des 
ditions:  For  flie  mortgaged  the  town  and  cattle  of  r 
Calais  in  the  name  of  the  king  her  husband  for  that 
fum.  By  this  treaty,  Calais  wis  to  be  furrendred  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  king  of  France,  a  year  after  Henry 
had  recovered  the  crown,  if  the  20000  crowns  were 
not  returned,  and  the  king  was  to  continue  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  it  upon  the  payment  of  40000  crowns 
more.  This  was  a  great  ftroke  for  the  intercft  of 
France,  and  a  matter-piece  of  policy  in  Lewis  XI. 
But  the  execution  of  it  depended  upon  Henry's  get- 
ting the  better  of  his  enemy,  which  never  happen'd  ; 
and  if  it  had,  that  prince  wou'd  in  all  likelihood  have 
confider'd,  whether  he  ought  to  pay  fo  dear  for  the 
protection  of  France :  But  be  that  as  it  will,  Lewis 
loft  nothing  by  this  bargain.  In  the  mean  time  he 
had  other  affairs  in  his  head,  and  both  his  money  and 
arms  were  wanted  at  the  Pyrenees. 

Navarre,  as  well  as  England,  was  infefted  with 
civil  wars,  after  the  death  of  Charles  prince  of  Wane, 
whom  it  was  pretended  his  Mother-in-Law,  Jane 
queen  o£Arra%on,  had  poifon'd,  that  flie  might  one  day 
lee  her  ton  Ferdinand  upon  the  throne.  1  he  Navar- 
rois  and  Catalans,  with  the  king  ofCaftile,  undertook 
to  revenge  his  death,  and  befieged  the  queen  and  her 
fon  Ferdinand  in  Gironne.  The  king  of/Jrragon  for'c- 
fccing  this  confpijracy,  had  rccourfe  to  the  king  of 
B  3  Francs^ 
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yf  .  D.    France,  who  took  the  advantage  of  his  neceffity,  and 
1462.    demanded  fecurity  for  the  expences  of  the  war  :  Upon 


the  king  of  Arragon  mortgaged  Rtw/illon  and 
,Recueil  Ae&Cerdagne  to  him  for  300000  crowns  of  gold. 

James  d'Armagnac,  duke  of  Nemwrs,  was  prder'd 
to  command  the  French  fuccours,  and  arriv'd  very 
feafonably  :  For  Gironne  was  taken,  and  the  queen 
of  'Arragon  and  herfonhad  retired  to  the  caftle,  where 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  being  forced,  had  not 
the  French  and  Arragon  army  delivered  them. 

After  this  they  came  to  a  parley,  and  a  peace  was 
propofed  between  the  king  ofCafttlle  on  one  part, 
and  John  king  of  Arragon  and  Navarre  on  the  other  : 

A.  p.  1465.  The  king  of  Francs  was  umpire,  and  the  treaty  was 
de  concluded.  The  king  of  France  had  afterwards  an 
jntervjew  ^^  the  ^^  Qf  Cafttlle,  in  which  neither 
of  them  were  overmuch  fatisfied  ;  but  the  king  of 
France  however,  by  flattery  and  prefents,  gained  the 
grand  mafter  of  S.  James,  and  the  archbifhop  of  70- 
ledo,  who  had  the  abfolute  government  of  the  king 
of  Caftille,  which  he  made  confiderable  advantage  of 
afterwards. 

He  returned  well  fatisfied  with  his  expedition,  in 
which  he  had  augmented  his  kingdom  with  the  coun- 
ties" of  Rouijjllhn  and  Cerdagne,  of  which  the  duke 
de  Nemours  took  pofleffion  in  his  name  :  But  he  had 
another  affair  at  that  time  much  more  at  heart,  viz.  to 
recover  thofe  towns  mPicardy,  which  had  been  given 
up  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  by  the  treaty  of  Arras, 
and  which,  according  to  the  twentieth  article  of  that 
treaty,  were  redeemable  by  the  king  and  his  Succef- 
fors,upon  the  payment  0140000  crowns  of  gold.  This 
recompence  was  but  a  trifle;  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  prince  confented  to  fuch  reftitutions. 
Befides  the  king  was  apprehenfive  hefhou'd  meet  with 
more  oppofition  from  the  count  of  Charolois,  than  from 
the  duke  of  'Burgundy  ;  but  fuch  was  his  good  fortune, 

f.  99-  and  perhaps  his  management,  that  the  father  and  fon 
were  not  then  very  much  together. 

Comjnes,         The  king,  when  Dauphin,  had,  during  his  refidence 

1.  1.  c.  i.  in  the  Lort-Countries,  engaged  the  lords  of  the  houfe 
of  Cray  very  much  in  his  favour  and  intereft,  and  par- 
ticularly John  de  Croy  ;  who  had  a  mighty  influence 
over  the  duke  ofMbrgiftrfy,  and  for  this  reafon  was 

mortally 
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mortally  hated  by  the  count  of  Cbarolois.  This  lord  and  A .  D. 
his  brother  Chimai  he  made  ufe  of  to  difpofe  the  duke    1463. 
to  hearken  to  his  propofal  concerning  the  redemption 
of  the  towns  in  ^Picardy.     Befides,  Cray  had  it  in  his 
view  to  procure  a  retreat  for  himfelf  and  thofe  of  his 
family  into  France,  where  they  pofTefs'd  conliderable 
eftates,leaft  after  the  duke's  death,  the  count  ofCharo- 
lois  fhou'd  make  them  feel  the  effects  of  his  hatred, 
which  they  had  good  reafon  to  expect. 

The  duke,  who  was  naturally  of  an  equitable  and  Mem.  de  la 
peaceful  difpofition,  eafily  fuifer'd  himfelf  to  be  per- Jhag^e  _ 
fuaded.  As  foon  as  he  had  given  his  word,  the  king,  tessde  pJJ^ 
who  was  advanced  as  far  as  Abbeville,  went  to  He  din  cotte,  m.  f. 
to  him,  where  the  matter  was  concluded,  the  money  *3S» 
paid  down,  and  the  towns  evacuated.  /»/»Ij 

The  count  of  Cbarolois  was  extremely  vexed  at  themes, 
fuccefs  of  this  negotiation.  He  did  not  diflemble  his 
anger,  but  in  a  (hort  time  made  the  king  fenfible  of 
the  effects  of  it,  by  having  a  considerable  fhare  in  the 
famous  war  for  the  publick  good,  which  on  a  fudden 
difturbed  the  tranquillity  which  the  kingdom  had 
for  fome  years  enjoyed,  and  obliged  the  king  to  put 
himfelf  upon  the  defenfive,  when  he  was  going  uporr 
vaft  defigns  againft  his  neighbours.  I  (hall  now  relate 
the  caufes  and  effects  of  this  great  adventure. 

The  principal  fource  of  the  troubles  which  then  in- 
fefted  France,  was  the  project  which  the  king  had 
formed,  and  from  thenceforward  began  to  execute, 
of  lowering  the  princes  and  grandees  of  the  State,  to 
bring  about  his  defign  of  fubjugating  the  two  great 
Vafials  of  the  crown,  who  only  were  able  to  balance 
his  power,  I  mean,  the  dukes  of 'Burgundy  andBr;- 
-fannv. 

The  alterations  he  made  at  his  coming  to  the  crown 
at  court,  in  the  army,  in  the  gown,  and  in  his  coun- 
cil, altonifh'd  all  thole  who  had  poflefTed  the  prirrje 
offices  of  ftate  in'  the  foregoing  reign  :  But  th?  buii- 
nefs  was  transfacted  in  fo  ludden  a  manner,  arid  with 
fo  much  authority,  that  no  body  durft  make. the  lealt 
motion  againft  it. 

The  count  ofDanois,to  whom  the  government  was 
greatly  obliged,  found  himfelf  on  a  fudden  without 
any  confideration  or  employment  at  court;  the  chan- 
cellor des  Urjlns,    and  the  admiral  de  Bueil  whh- 
B  4  out 
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A.  D.  out  rank,  commiflion,  or  penfion ;  and  'Chabamiet, 
1463.  count  of  tfAmartin,  confined  in  the  Baftille.  "John 
V^Y"x*/  duke  of  Bourbon,  had  been  deprived  of  his  govern- 
ment of  Guyenne.  The  other  princes  of  the  blood 
were  excluded  the  council  as  well  as  he,  and  met 
with  no  better  encouragement  at  court.  Charles  of 
Anjou,  count  of  Maine,  a  good  prince,  of  whom  he  had 
no  fufpicion,  was  the  onlyperfon  that  feerned  to  con- 
tinue in  the  good  graces  of  the  king:  But  John  duke 
of  Calabria,  his  nephew,  being  forced,  after  the  lofs 
of  a  battle,  to  abandon  his  delign  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  return  to  France,  was  extremely  dif- 
contented  to  fee  himfelf  entirely  deferted  by  the 
king. 

The  houfe  of  Orleans  had  yet  far  greater  reafon  for 
refentment :  Becaufe  the  king  did  not  only  not  inter- 
eft  himfelf  in  their  favour  tor  the  recovery  of  the 
dutchy  of  Milan,  to  which  they  had  a  manifeft  right ; 
but  alfo  declared  himfelf  protc&or  of  Francis  Sfortius, 
whofe  family  had  ufurped  this  government,  and  gave 
himSavoaa,  where  till  then  the  French  had  kept  a  gar- 
rifon.  , 

The  king's  grcateft  favourite  at  that  time  was  John 
de  la  Balue,  nominated  bifliop  of  Evreux,  a  miller's, 
or  according  to  others,  a  fhoe-maker's  fon  -xtVerdun. 
He  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  and  was  after- 
wards as  famous  for  his  fall,  as  he  had  been  before 
for  his  advancement.  He  was  a  man  of  a  like  difpo- 
fition  with  his  matter,  crafty,  and  full  of  diflimulati- 
on,  who  always  dilguifed  his  defigns,  and  (tuck  at  no 
fraud  or  deceit  to  accomplish  them. 

It  was  adifficult  matter  toiiirprizefo  difcernmgand 

miftrnftful  a  prince  and  minifter ;  and  no  lefs  dangerous 

to  be  taken  in  a  crime  by  them :  For  Lewis  XI.  did  not 

much  value  himfelf  upon  clemency,  when  his  autho- 

olivier  de  rity  was  the  matter  in  queftion.    Notwithftanding  all 

la  March'e,  this,  a  conlpiracy  was  formed  between  a  great  num- 

•  *•  c>  35-  ber  of  perfons,  and  carried  on  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that 

after  it  had  been  in  hand  for  four  years,  it  was  not 

difcovered  till  it  was  upon  the  point  of  breaking  out, 

and  when  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it. 

The  king  who  was  very  fcnfible  and  apprehenfive 
of  the  dangerous  difpofition  of  the  count  of  Charolois, 
*bn  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ,  being  informed  of  his 

con- 
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concluding  a  private  treaty  with  the  duke  ofBrifawty,  A.  D. 
thought  himfelf  authorized  to  punifh  him  for  breach  of  1463. 
duty  as  a  vaffal,  and  refolved  to  fei^e  him  in  the  very 
midft  of  his  father's  dukedom.  The  means  he  made 
ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  proved  unfuccefsful,  and  ler- 
ved  only  to  produce  a  declaration  of  war. 

An.  1464.  He  gave  the  baftard  de  Rubem^re  •&  com-  A.  D.  1464. 
million  to  execute  this  detign,  who  was  himfelf  of  a 
refolute  bold  fpirit,  and  with  forty  or  fifty  ftout  men, 
marched  into  Holland,  where  the  count  then  refided : 
But  this  prince  having  advice  of  his  coming,  as  well 
as  a  previous  miftruft  of  it,  took  him  in  perfon,  and 
imprifon'd  him. 

The  count  of  Charolois  fent  his  father  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  then  atHedin,  an  account  of  what  had  paf- 
fed :  Upon  which  that  prince  becoming  fufpicious  of 
the  king,  who  was  then  ported  with  a  large  body  of 
forces  very  near  Hedin,  departed  abruptly  to  fecure 
his  Perfon. 

The  taking  of  Rxbempr?,  and  the  remarks  of  the 
world  upon  it,  were  very  difagreeable  to  the  king, 
who  refolved  to  complain  firft,  and  SmtCbarles  d'Ar- 
tois,  count  of  Eu,  the  chancellor  of  Morvilliers,  and 
Anthony  du  Bee  Crefpin,  archbifhop  of  Narbonne,  up- 
on an  embaffy  to  the  duke  Q?  Burgundy  in  the  month 
of  November. 

The  chancellor  at  his  audience  made  heavy  com-  Monprelef. 
plaints  again/I  the  count  of  Charolois,  for  taking  the  P1^'61"  hde 
baftard  de  Rubempre,  and  feveral  other  articles.   The  &c. 
duke  anfvver'd  with  a  great  deal  of  moderation  and 
courage.     And  the  chancellor,   who  had  orders  to 
footh  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with  foft  and  mollifying 
language,  in  cafe  he  cou'd  not  work  upon  his  apprc- 
henlions,  affured  him  of  the  king's  good  intentions  of 
living  in  amity  with  him.  However,  he  receiv'd  none 
but  general  anfwers  to  all  his  complaints ;  but  the 
count  of  Charolois,  at  the  laft  viiithe  received  from  the 
ambnfladors,  whifper'd  thefe  words  in  the  archbifhop 
of  Narboiine's  ear;  Recommend  me  moft  humbly  to  the  Commes, 
good  graces  of  the  king,  and  fell  him  that  he  has  repri-  ^  *• 
manded  me  fevcrcly  here  by  his  chancellor ;   but  before 
the  year's  out  he  /hall  repent  it. 

By  this  we  fee  the  count  of  Charolois  was  not  the 
prudent  prince  of  his  time ;  for  ,there  was  no 

occafiou 
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A .   Z>.   occafion  to  give  the  king  any  farther  ground  of  fufpf- 
1464.    cion,  who  at  that  time  had  indeed  a  very  great  miftruft 
V^y>>  of  the  dukes  ofBritanny  and  Bourbon. 

Thefe  two  dukes,  with  the  count  of  Charolois,  were 
truly  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking :  But  the  better 
to  impofe  upon  the  people,  and  make  the  pretence  of 
the  publick  good,  with  which  they  covered  over  their 
revolt,  the  more  plaufible,  they  thought  it  proper  to 
place  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  at  their  head. 

This  prince  was  Charles  duke  of  Berry,  the  king's 
brother,  a  youth  of  about  feventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  whom  they  engaged  with  the  hopes  of  a  more 
confiderable  and  rich  appennage,  than  what  he  was 
.  then  in  pofTefiion  of.  He  knew  well  that  the  king  his 
brother  had  no  great  inclinations  towards  him,  and 
that  he  wou'd  always  keep  him  in  a  low  condition: 
So  he  fuifer'd  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded,  and  diflemblcd 
admirably  well,  'till  the  time  came  that  he  was  to  de- 
clare himfelf. 

This  happen'd  at  Poifiiers,  where  the  embafTadors 
of  Britanny  had  arriv'd,  under  colour  of  giving  the 
king  fatisra&ion  upon  fome  complaints  againfi  the 
duke  of  Britanny.  The  king  difmified  the  embaffa- 
dors  with  great  demonftrations  of  kindnefs,  becaufe 
they  had  aflur'd  him  of  the  perfect  fubmiffion  of  their 
cpArgentre  mafter:  But  he  was  greatly  furpriz'd,  when  he  re- 
ceiy'd  an  account,  within  two  days  after,  that  the  duke 
of  Berry  was  fled,  and  had  join'd  the  embaffadors  of 
«-••  Britanny,  who  kad  waited  for  him  fix  leagues  off  that 
place  with  frcfh  horfes,  and  that  they  were  gone  poll 
together  to  Britanny. 

The  count  of  Dunois,  with  the  marefchal  de  Lobeac, 
and  Ibme  other  lords,  were  already  arrived  there.  At 
the  fame  time  came  an  expreis,  that  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon had  fet  up  the  Standard  of  revolt  in  Bourbonnois, 
and  was  raifing  an  army  there,  to  which  the  nobility 
reforted  from  all  parts.    Belides  the  admirable  ma- 
nagement in  keeping  the  matter  fecret,  there  were  fe- 
veral  other  remarkable  particulars  in  this  confpiracy. 
Olivier  de       As,  Firft,  That  in  fpight  of  the  king's  vigilance  and 
la  Marchc,  miftruft,  which  render 'd  him  attentive  upon  all  occa- 
L  i«  «•  35-   (ions,  the  rendezvous  of  the  faction  was  fometimes 
held  in  the  very  church  of  Notre  Dante  at  Paris ;  and 
which  is  morej  that  the  agents  of  the  heads  of  the 

party 
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party  received  the  engagements  of  a  great  number  of  A.  £D. 
the  nobility  in  writing  there.  The  mark  by  which  1464. 
they  were  to  difmiguiih  each  other,  was  a  little  tag  of  \*s»y*s*s 


filk  upon  their  iwafh,  which  no  body  but  themfelves 
wou'd  obferve. 

Secondly,  That  the  forces  v.-hich  the  king  had  levi- 
ed with  an  intent  to  fall  fuddcnly  upon  Bntanny  and 
crufh  the  duke,  of  whom  he  was  more  apprehenfive, 
than  of  the  reft,  were  for  the  mod  part  railed  by  lords 
and  gentlemen  of  the  faction  ;  and  that  inftead  of  be- 
ing brought  to  the  king,  they  were  carried  to  the  camp 
of  the  confpiring  princes. 

Thirdly,  That  the  count  ofCharolois  having  perfua- 
ded  his  father  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ^  that  it  was  pro- 
per for  him  to  raife  a  force  for  thefecurity  of  his  duke- 
dom, by  reafon  of  a  great  army  the  king  was  drawing 
together,  obtain'd  his  permiffion  for  levying  Troops, 
without  acquainting  him  with  the  conspiracy  ;  but  as 
foon  as  matters  were  ripe,  he  waited  upon  him,  and 
fhew'd  him  the  treaties  he  had  made  with  the  dukes  of 
Berry  ,  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  Alencon,  andCalabria,  with 
the  counts  otArmagnac  and  Dunois,  and  with  feveral 
other  lords  :  And  the  duke  feeing  the  party  fo  well  ikid. 
fupported,  made  no  oppofition,  but  gave  his  confenr 
to  that  which  he  wou'd  without  doubt  have  pre- 
vented,  if  the  fecret  had  been  fooner  difcovered  to 
him. 

The  count  oFCkarolois  being  difmifTed  with  full  H-Olirier  de 
berty  to  act,  the  forces,  which  only  waited  his  orders,  c 
entred  immediately  upon  their  march.     He  had,  be- 
fides  infantry,  about  icooo  horfe  in  his  army. 

When  the  King  received  the  news  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbons  revolt,  of  the  count  of  Charolois's  prepara- 
tions, and  of  thofe  which  were  made  in  Burgundy  by 
the  marefchal  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the  feditious 
inarched  from  all  parts  under  the  colours  of  their 
loaders,  he  was  ftrangely  uneafy  and  perplexed.  How- 
ever, he  made  the  belt  provifion  he  was  able  in  fo  fud- 
dcn  a  revolution.  The  fecuring  'Paris  was  his  chief 
concern  :  And  upon  that  account  he  fent  Charles  de 
Melun,  and  'John  de  la  Balue,  bifhop  of  Evreux,  thi- 
ther,  who  perfuadcd  the  'Parijians  to  do  their  duty.^ 
Some  of  the  Gates  they  wall'd  up,  or  chain'd  up,  and 
the  guard  was  kept  as  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  un- 

der 
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A.  2).   der  a  liege :  But  this  did  not  prevent  Chabannes  from 
1464.    making  his  efcape  out  of  the  Baftilie.    He  was  a  dan- 
Xx'yN..''  gerous  enemy,  by  reafon  of  his  experience  and  con- 
duct in  war,  and  the  animolity  he  had  conceived  a- 
gainft  the  king.    He  was  no  fooner  out  of  prifon  than 
jie  made  himlelf  talk'd  of.     For  in  going  to  join  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  he  furpriz'd  S.  Fargeau  and  S.  Man- 
rice. 

The  king  fent  an  army  into  ^Picardy  and  Norman- 
dy, under  the  command  of  fome  perfons  of  approved 
fidelity,  left  a  body  of:  troops  in  ePaitou  and  Anjou ; 
and  being  informed  that  the  duke  of  Britanny  could 
not  yet  take  the  field,    he  marched  at  the  head  of 
Soooo  men  into  Berry,  with  deiign  to  attack  the  dnkc 
of  Bourbon,     He  advanced  to  Bourgts,  a  town  which 
had  already  declared  for  the  princes,  but  durft  not 
Comines     affault  it,  for  fear  of  a  large  garrifon  that  was  kept 
c- z- .         there  under  the  command  of  the  Baftard  of  Bourbon. 

Mod  of  the  towns  in  Boitrbonnois,  being  not  very 
ftrong,  furrendred  at  the  approach  of  the  royal  army  : 
And  the  duke  of  Bourbon  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe 
at  Moulins,  repair'd  to  Riom  with  the  duke  de  Ne- 
mours, the  count  tf  Armagnac ,  Alain  d'Albret,  and  al- 
moft  all  the  principal  perfons  of  the  faction  then, in 
that  country.  The  king  feeing  them  thus  all  afTem- 
bled  together,  went  to  lay  fiege  to  them,  and  attack 'd 
them  briskly.  There  had  been  an  end  of  rhe  league 
in  thofe  quarters,  if  he  had  been  able,  to  force  them ; 
which  he  wou'd  hive  effected,  if  the  news  he  received 
from  cPicardy,  and  the  march  of  the  count  of  Charolois 
wou'd  have  given  him  time  to  bring  it  about. 

This  divedion  obliged  him  to  hearken  to  the  pro- 

pofals  he  had  rejected,  when  they  were  offer'd  him  a 

fecond  time  by  Chariot  of  Bourbon,  his  Sifter,  and  the 

Comines     duke's  Wife.    The  accommodation  was  granted  up- 

loc«  tit.      on  condition  that  the  duke  and  the  reft  fhou'd  lay 

down  their  arms,  and  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to 

perfuadc  the  rebel  princes  to  a  peace. 

ctnnitut         Though  the  king  did  not  much  depend  upon  this 
fcandaisufe.   forced  reconciliation,  yet  he  improved  it  to  the  beft 
advantage,  and  lent  immediate  advice  of  it  to  thePa- 
rijians  for  their  encouragement ;  alluring  them,  that  he 
wou'd  be  with  them  out  of  hand,  to  defend  their  city, 
and  drive  away  the  enemy  from  it.    And  according- 
ly 
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1y  he  march'd  in  all  hafte  to  Paris,  which  was  under  A.  D. 
great  apprehcnfions  and  uneaiinels  at  the  count  of  1464. 
Cbarojois's  approach. 

This  count  advanced  as  far  as  'Picardy,  feiz'd  Roye 
andjMonttidier,and  afterwards  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
cPont  S.  Maxence,  a  pats  over  the  river  Oife,  which  cagui 
was  delivered  him  by  the  general  for  a  fum  of  money. 
He  took  poireffion  of  feveral  little  towns;  and. at 
length  feized  Lagn'i  upon  the  Marne.  It  was-  here, 
that  they  began  to  make  ufe  of  the  pretended  motive 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  union  of  the  princes  for  the 
publick  good,  and  the  reformation  of  the  ftate.  He 
order'd  the  entry  of  the  cuftoms  to  be  publick ly 
burnt,  the  magazines  of  fait  to  be  open'd,  and  the 
fait  to  be  fold'  for  the  fame  price  it  coft  the  officers, 
appointed  by  the  king  to  referve  it  in  the  maga- 
zines. 

The  count  of  Charohis  had  agreed  with  the  duke  of 
Britanny,  that  both  of  them  (hould  repair  with  their 
armies  to  S.  1)ems  in  the  month  of  'July,  with  a 
defign  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Paris,  either  by 
force  or  treachery.  This  was  the  main  ftroke  for  the 
confederacy.  But  the  duke  cou'd  not  be  fo  foon 
ready,  which  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  count 
of  CharolotS)  who  forefaw,  that  his  reputation  and 
affairs  wou'd  be  ruined  by  lying  ilill  at  the  beginning 
ot  fuch  an  enterprize  as  this.  In  the  mean  time  to 
keep  his  forces  in  exercife,  he  ftorm'd  the  barrier  of 
the  gate  of  S.  Denis,  not  ib  much  in  hopes  of  fuc- 
ceeding,  as  to  make  himfelf  talk'd  of.  The  affault 
was  well  fuftain'd,and  the  marefchal  deGamache,  who 
governed  at  'Paris,  coming  up  with  his  company  of/ 
Gendarmes,  the  Burgundians  were  rcpell'd  with  lofs, 
and  great  numbersof  them  killed  by  the  artillery  from 
the  ramparts. 

The  count  receiving  the  news  of  the  duke  of  Bri- 
tanny\  advancing  thro'  la  BeauJJe,  refolved  to  go  to 
meet  him.  To  pafs  the  Seine  he  attack'd  the  bridge 
of  S.  Clou,  and  after  feveral  aflaults  forced  it ;  and 
advancing  as  far  as  Montleri,  pitch'd  his  camp  there. 
The  governor  of  the  caftle  was  fummon'd  to  fur- 
render,  but  refus'd,  and  the  count  durll  not  attack 
him. 

As 
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A.    D.       As  thefe  things  were  tranfaQing,  the  king  arrived  at 
1464.     Orleans  with  his  army ;  from  whence,  he  immediate- 
Vxv^  ty  fet  forward  with  a  defign,  not  to  fall  upon  the 
count  of  Charolois,h\\t  to  reach  (Paris.  Brez.e',  fenef- 
chal  of  Normandy,  had  given  his  opinion  in  the  coun- 
cil, for  offering  battle  to  the  count,  before  he  join'd 
Comine.'.     the  duke  of  Britanny,  which  he  (till  infifted  upon  ; 
and  as  he  had  the  command  of  the  van-guard  of  the 
army  which  march'd  all  night,  he  either  deceived  or 
prevailed  upon  the  guides ;  fo  that  in  fpight  of  the 
king's  refolution  to  avoid  the  count  ofCkarolois^they 
came  early  in  the  morning  in  fight  of  Montleri  and 
the  count  of  S.  Pol>  who  was  pofted  in  that  place  with 
a  party  of  the  Burgundian  forces. 

A.  D.  1465.      The  count  of  Charolots  came  up  with  the  reft  at  fe- 
oiivier  de   ven  a  clock  the  fame  morning,  being  the  fixteenth  of 
la  Marche.  July.    They  had  not  been  long  in  fight  of  each  other, 
before  they  engaged :  The  king  charged  the  left  wing 
of  the  Burgundians  briskly,  and  put  them  to  the  rout, 
but  however  was  not  able  to  break  entirely  the  count 
tfronifiir      of  S.  <Pol,  who,  with  his  artillery,  very  much  injured 
ftanjeitujt*    the  French  cavalry  ;  and  the  king  himfelf  was  in  emi- 
nent danger. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  count  of  Charolois  had  the 
lame  advantage  over  the  left  wing  of  the  royal  army, 
and  drove  them  a  great  way  before  him  :  But  as  he 
returned  from  the  purfuit,  fecure  of  the  viclory,  he 
had  like  to  have  been  killed  by  a  foot  foldier  of  the 
French  army,  who  made  a  thruft  at  him  with  his 
fword  ;  but  the  goodnefs  of  his  armour  protected 
him.  He  run  a  new  risk  in  going  a  foot  to  the  caftle 
of  Montleri,  where  the  archers  of  the  Garde  dtt  Roy 
had  rallied.  He  found  himfelf  inverted,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  neck,  and  wou'd  certainly  have  been 
killed  or  taken  prifoner,  if  Robert  Cotereau,  his  phy- 
ilcian's  fon,  had  not  valiantly  drove  off  the  enemy, 
and  given  him  an  opportunity  to  retire.  From  this 
time  the  family  of  the  Cotereau's  became  famous  in 
the  low  countries. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  at  that  time,  that 
neither  party  cou'd  brag  of  the  victory.  They  can- 
nonaded each  other  for  fome  time,  'till  the  night 
came  on.  The  king  thinking  it  advifeable  to  haften 

to 
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to  Paris  with  allsfpeed/decamped,  and  left  the  count  A.    D. 
of  Charolois  mafter  ojf  the  field,  when  he  was  at  reft     1465-. 
in  his  camp,  and  deliberating  upon  a  retreat;  who,  v-ry-x 
the  next  morning,  received  with  great  joy  the  news 
that  the  king  was  withdrawn,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with 
the  honour  of  the  victory. 

This  was  the  only  action  he  cou'd  juftly  be  proud 
of.    The  affair  was  ill  managed  on  both  fides,  and 
the  lofs  well  nigh  equal,  in  which  two  or  three  thou- 
fand  men  periftied.    Breze\  who,  again  ft  the  will  of  Gaguin. 
the  king,  had  brought  on  the  battle,  was  killed.    The  C<HWUCS. 
French  took  many  more  prifoners  than  the  Burgun- 
dians.     The  marefchal  de  Gamacbe,  who  was  come 
from  Pans  to  meet  the  king,  had  a  great  fliare  in 
this  laft  particular. 

The  count  of  Charolois  continued  one  day  in  hi» 
camp  and  then  march'd  to  Eftampes,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Britanny,  who 
were  arrived  thither  with  the  count  ofDu%ois,the  lords 
de  Ckabannes,Loheac^  Bueil^nd  Chauntont,  and  Charier 
d'Amboife  .his  fon,  all  whom  Had  been  turn'd  out  of 
their  places  by  the  king,  without  any  regard  to  the  great 
iervices  they  had  done  the  government  in  the  former 
reign. 

This  addition  made  the  princes  a  large  and  nume- 
rous army,  who  march'd  towards  faris,  and  having 
forced  Charenton  bridge  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Comi«>. 
fuburbs.  The  king  was  then  gone  to  Rouen,  to  call 
the  nobility  of  Normandy  together  :  But  as  foon  as 
he  knew  the  princes  were  fo  near,  and  had  already 
endeavoured  by  their  emilTaries  to  prevail  upon  the 
citizens,  he  return'd  with  all  fpeed. 

The  army  of  the  princes  was  enlarged  by  the  arri- 
val of  6000  horfe,  which  the  duke  a'  Nemours,  the 
tXNLQtif/Jnmjgtuti  and  the  lord  d'Albret,  brought  along 
with  them,  notwithftanding  the  oaths  they  had  taken 
at  Riom,  never  to  ferve  any  more  againft  the  king. 
The  skirmiflies  between  the  foldiers  on  both  fides 
were  brisk  and  frequent ;  but  notwithftanding  all 
thefe  hoftilides,  a  treaty  was  propofed. 

This  was  what  the  king  wifh'd  for  above  all  things 
to  abate  the  fury  of  the  confederates,  and  endeavour 
the  recovery  of  fome  of  them.  Several  conferences 
were  held  between  the  deputies  of  both  parties,  -but 

to 
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A.    D.   to  no  purpofe.    At  laft  the  king  relblved  to  treat  in 
1465'.     perfon  with  the  count  of  Charolois. 
v^-y^W      He  fent  him  word,  that  he  would  come  to  him  to 
Comities,     Conflans:  Which  was  a  wrong  ftep  in  the  opinion  of 
1.  i.e.  i2.    feveral  perfons ;  becaufe,  firft,  he  would  thereby  too 
much  expofe  himfelf ;  and  fecondly,  it  was  below  his 
dignity.    The  iecond  reatbn  he  look'd  upon  as  no- 
thing ;  tho'  when  any  other  intereft  was  in  queftion, 
no  prince  was  ever  more  nice  and  punctual  in  matter 
of  form  and  ceremony. 

He  went  by  water  'till  he  came  over  againft  the 
camp  of  the  Burgundians,  and  was  convoy'd  by  a 
great  body  of  horfe  on  the  other  fide  the  river,  but 
had  only  a  few  lords  with  him  in  the  barge. 

He  found  the  counts  of  Charolois  and  S.  'Pol  wait- 
ing for  him  at  the  water-fide.  When  he  came  near 
he  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  count  ofCbarolois  in  thefe 
words.  My  brother,  do  you  give  me  your  word"*.  The 
count  anfwer'd,  I  do,  my  brother.  The  reafon  of  their 
giving  one  another  this  appellation,  was,  becaufe  the 
count's  firft  wife  was  Catherine  of  France,  the  king's 
lifter. 

His  majefty  land  ing,  and  affecting  as  much  freedom 
in  his  words,  as  in  his  manner  of  acting,  faid  merrily 
to  the  count  of  Charolois,  My  brother,  I  know  you  to 
be  a  gentleman,  and  of  the  houfe  of  France.  Upon 
what  account,  my  lord,  replies  the  count,  not  knowing 
what  to  fay.  Becaufe,  adds  the  king,  when  I  fent 
of  late  my  ambaffadors  to  my  uncle  your  father  and 
you  to  Lifle,  where  ^J/oo/Morvilliers  taltfdfo  bold- 
ly to  you,  you  fent  me  word  by  the  archbijhop  of  Nar- 
bonne,  that  before  the  year  expired,  I  Jloould  repent  of 
M.orvillier'j'  words.  Ton  have  kept  your  promife  in- 
deed, and  that  long  before  your  day :  I  love  to  deal  with 
men  that  keep  their  word.  At  the  fame  time  he  dif- 
avowed  the  chancellor's  conduct,  and  protefted 
that  he.  had  gone  beyond  his  commiffion  in  talking  as 
he  had  done. 

This  beginning  was  very  agreeable  to  the  count  of 
Charolois,  who,  for  his  part,  difcourfed  with  the 
king  in  very  refpectful  language.  The  whole  matter 
turn'd  upon  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  which  the  count 
demanded  of  the  king  for  the  duke  of  JBw/s  appen- 
nage,  and  upon  the  towns  of  the  Somme  which  he 
required  for  himfelf.  After 
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After  a  long  difcourfe,  the  king  concluded  with  A.    D. 
thefe  words:  1  cannot  perfuade  my  felf  to  grant  the     14.65-. 
duchy  of  Normandy  to   the  duke  of  Berry,   but  I  <^ry> 
yield  you  the  towns  of  the  Somme ;  and  as  a  new 
mark  of  my  friendfhip  for  you,  becaufe  I  know   the 
affection  you  bear  the  count  of  S.  Pol,  (this  lord  was 
prefent  at  the  interview)  I  make  him  upon  your  account 
conneftable  of  France.    They  agreed,  moreover,  be- 
fore they  feparated,  to  continue  thei  negotiation,  by 
the  help  of  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  count  of 
Cbarolois,  who  had  a  pafs-port  to  go  from  the  camp 
to  'Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  the  camp.     Thefe  gen- 
tlemen afterwards  carried  feveral"  meltages  from  one 
to  the  other. 

The  conference  which  the  king  had  with  the  count 
of  Charoloh  produced  two  effects,  which  he  well 
forefaw :  The  firft  was,  that  in  making  the  count  of 
S.  Pol  conneftable  Of  France ,  under  a  pretence  of  ob- 
liging the  count  of  Char  olois,  whofe  favourite  S.Pol 
was,  he  laid  a  foundation  for  him  to  miftruft  and  fuf- 
peel  this  lord,  which  was  a  matter  of  great  conie- 
quence:  And  fecondly,  that  affecting  to  treat  only  with 
the  count  of  Cbarolois, he  caufed  the  other  princes  and  fconiineaj 
lords  to  be  extremely  jealous  of  h'im ;  fo  that  they  alfo 
affected  to  meet  among  thenrielves  without  the  count 
of  Charolois,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  deferring 
him,  and  retiring  every  man  to  his  own  eftate.  But 
an  incident  prevented  them,  and  broke  the  king's 
meafures,  with  regard  to  the  article  of  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  for  the  duke  of  Berry,  which  was  this: 
The  Lady  de  Brez,e',  widow  of  the  late  fenefchal  of 
Normandy,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Montleri, 
deliver'd  up  Rotten  to  the  duke  tf  Bourbon,  artd  feve- c^on/^. 
ral  other  towns  of  the  province  followed  the  exam--/^"^*/'* 
pie  of  the  capital,  declaring  themfelves  for  the  con- 
federate princes.  *• 

The  count  of  Charolois  was  beginning  to  hearken  to 
the  propofal  of  giving  Champagne  and  Brie  in  appen- 
nage  to  the  duke  of  Berry  :  But  this  conjuncture 
changed  the  fituation  of  affairs ;  and  the  king  .feeing 
great  part  of  Normandy  was  revolted,  abandon'd  it 
to  the  duke  of  Berry  ;  by  which  means  the  two  el- 
fential  articles,  which  made  all  the  difficulty  in  the  ac- 

VOL-  III.  C  commodation^ 
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A .   D.   commodation,  being  agreed,  the  treaty  was  foon  con- 
1465-.    eluded. 

It  was  drawn  up  and  fign'd  at  Conflans  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  Ofiober ;  and  another  was  made  af  S.Maur, 
where  the  duke  of  Britanny,  and  the  other  confede- 
rate princes  obtained  mod  of  the  advantages  they  de- 
fired  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  general  opinion, 
Lews  XI.  fhew'd  lefs  prudence  zndfine/e  in  all  that 
paiTed  upon  this  occafion,  than  impolitick  manage- 
ment at  his  coming  to  the  crown,  in  depriving  lo 
many  brave  men  and  good  officers,  whofe  friendship 
he  was  obliged  afterwards  to  court,  (how  much  fo- 
ever  it  was  againft  his  will,)  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
was  very  unbecoming  a  fovereign. 

As  foon  as  each  party  thought  themfelves  fecnre 
of  accomplifhing  the  two  points  I  have  been  fpeaking 
of,  they  feparated.  The  duke  of  Berry  march'd  into 
Normandy  with  the  duke  of  Britanny,  to  take  pof- 
feffionof  that  duchy,  and  was  received  at  Rouen  with 
great  rejoicings.  And  the  count  of  Charolois,  as  he  re- 
turned into  the  Low-Countries,  received  homage  of  the 
towns  of  the  Somme,  and  the  reft  that  had  been  fur- 
rendered  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Conflans.  The 
hoflilities  ceafed  on  all  fides,  excepting  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Liege,  and  the  Low-Countries.  The  Liegcois 
had  made  a  great  diverfion  on  that  fide,  in  favour  of 
the  king  of  France.  And  the  count  of  Charolois  was 
obliged  to  march  an  army  thither,  by  which  he  de- 
feated them,  and  obliged  them  to  fuefor  peace;  which 
he  granted  but  upon  fuch  conditions  as  were  very- 
mortifying  to  them. 

While  the  count  of  Charolois  was  employed  on  that 
fide,  the  king  fet  ferioufly  about  the  recovery  of  his 
affairs,  and  endeavour'd  to  regain  by  fubtilty  part  of 
what  had  been  taken  from  him  by  force.  The  article 
of  Normandy  \%y  moftat  his  heart,  and  he  was  through- 
ly refolved  to  lofe  no  opportunity  that.offer'd  of 
letting  upon  it.  He  treated  privately  with  the  duke 
of  Bourbon,  whom  he  look'd  upon  as  one  of  the  moft 
dangerous  heads  of  the  confederacy,  and  brought 
him  entirely  over  to  his  intereft  by  conferring  feveral 
new  benefits  upon  him,  befides  thofe  which  h«  had 
obtain'd  by  the  treaty  of  Si  Manr* 

Moft 
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Moft  of  the  lords  concern 'd  in  the  league,    not    A.   D. 
daring  to  trull  the  king,  had  retired  to  Normandy  with     1465-. 
the  new  duke,  in  hopes  of  having  a  iliare  in  the  go- 
verhment  of  his  houfe  and  {rate.  But  matters  fucceed- 
ed  according  to  the  king's  expectations  and  wifhes : c* 
For  ambition  and  jealoufy  foon  raifed  a  divifion  in 
this  new  court.     The  duke  of  Britanny,  and  Anthony' 
de  Chabanes  earl  of  Damart'tn  join'd  together  to  re- 
move all  others,  in  hopes  of  making  themfelves  ma- 
tters of  the  duke's  council,  and  of  having  the  privilege 
to  difpofe  of  all   favours.     It  was  foon  discovered 
that  the  young  prince  wou'd  be  wholly  guided  by 
them;  which  the  other  lords  were  not  able  to  bear, 
and  refolved  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  get 
them  difcarded. 

Some  of  them  went  to  the  T'owtt-Houfe  of  Rouen, 
where  the  citizens  were  holding  a  meeting,  and  told 
them  that  the  duke  of  Britanny  and  Chabanes  had  a 
defign  to  feize  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  carry  him 
into  Britanny.  Whether  this  information  was  true  or 
falfe,  the  king's  emifTaries  laid  hold  of  this  opportuni- 
ty to  excite  \hzNormans  againft  the  duke  of  Britanny. 
The  citizens  of  Rouen  went  armed  to  the  Fort  of 
»y.  Catherine,  where  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  then 
waiting,  till  every  thing  was  ready  for  his  entry,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  city.  Thus  far  matters  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  duke  of  Britanny  found  the  Normans 
fo  averfe  to  him,  that  not  thinking  himfelf  fecure 
among  them,  he  quitted  the  party,  arid  let  forward 
with  Chabanes  for  Britanny. 

The  king,  Who,  to  remove  all  fufpicion  from  the 
dukes  of  Britanny  and  Normandy,  had  left  'Paris,  and 
was  gone  to  Orleans,  being  informed  of  all  that  palled, 
departed  immediately ;  and  having  order'dfome  forces 
that  came  from  different  places,  to  meet  him  in  the 
way,  appear 'd  on  a  fudden  with  an  army  in  Norman- 
dy.    The  duke  of  Bourbon,   who  began  at  that  tinie/w"^1^' 
to  declare  himfelf  openly  in  the  king's  interelr,  made 
himfelf  matter  of  Esvfeux   and  Vernon.     Charles  de 
Melun  eriter'd  Gifbrs  and  Gournai  without  any  oppo- 
fition  :    The  ku*g  befieged  Pont  del'Arche  and  took 
it ;  and  then  marched  to  Caen,  where  he  intimidated 
or  gain'd  over  the  duke  of  Britanny,  and  made  a  !J""tej]'  d* 
new  treaty  of  alliance  with  him  only  in  general  terms:  i.Snard, 
C  i  butr.  2. 
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A.  *D.  but  fuch  a  one  as  fufficed  to  give  the  duke  of  Nor- 
1465-.  mandy  to  underftand  that  the  duke  of  Britanny  had 
deferted  him.  The  citizens  of  Rouen  feeing  Pont 
de  fArche  taken,  thought  it  time  to  look  about  them, 
treated  with  the  king  by  the  interpofition  of  the  duke 
of  Bourbon,  and  furrendered.  Several  other  towns 
did  the  fame.  Caen}  Avrancbes,  and  fome  other  towns 
of  lower  Normandy,  were,  by  the  confent  of  the  duke 
of  Britanny,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  de  FEfcun 
by  way  or  fequeftration. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  feared  at  this  fudden  Revo- 
lution, thought  only  how  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
king's  hands.  He  had  a  defign  to  fly  to  the  Low- 
Countries,  but  was  afraid  of  being  ftopp'd  in  the  way; 
and  notwithstanding  the  duke  of  Britanny^  treaty 
with  the  king,  finding  no  fecurity  elfewhere,  he  re- 
pair'd  to  the  ftates  of  this  duke. 

4.  r>.  1466'  This  news  gave  the  count  ofCharolois  a  great  deal  of 
uneafinefs,  who  by  the  war  of  Liege  was  incapacita- 
ted for  affifting  the  duke  of  Normandy;  who  found 
himfelf  abandoned  by  almoft:  all  the  French,  moft  of 
which  returned  to  their  duty  after  the  flight  of  this 
prince.  The  count  of  tDunois  return 'd  to  court,  and 
was  reftored  to  a  place  in  the  council.  This  lord 
died  four  years  after,  in  1470. 

The  king,  however,  kept  his  eye  conftantlyupon  the 
motions  of  the  king  of  Engla»4,the  count  oiCharolois, 
and  the  duke  of  Britanny.  He  had  fpies  about  all 
theie  princes,  who  cou'd  no  more  fend  their  private 
agents  thro'  France,  becaufe  they  were  almoft  always 
difcovered,  and  their  packets  feized  and  carried  to 
court:  So  that  the  duke  of  Britanny  and  the  count  of 
Charolois  were  forced  to  fend  their  meffengers  thro* 
England,  to  maintain  and  carry  on  their  correfpon- 
dence. 

/.  D.  1467.  During  thefe  tranfa£Hons  died  'Philip  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy  in  June ,  an.  1467,  by  whofe  death  the  count 
of  Charolois  his  only  fon  became  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  prudence  of  the  father  had  for  a  long  time,  in 
ibme*  meafure,  moderated  the  natural  fire  of  the  fon, 
which  had  been  of  no  fmall  difadvantage  to  him :  But 
as  foon  as  the  new  duke  was  free  from  this  reltrainr, 
he  abandon'd  himfelf  to  his  paflions,  gave  his  neigh- 
bours a  great  deal  of  trouble,  ruined  his  own  fubjeas, 

and 
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and  at  laft  deftroyed  himfelf ;  after  he  had  imbroil'd  A,   D . 
great  part  of  Europe.  The  antipathy  between  him  and    1467. 
the  king  appeared  from  the  time  of  this  prince's  re-  \^\rv 
tiring  to  the  Low-Countries,  while  he  was  yet  dau- 
phin; and  was  very  much  increafed  afterwards  by 
the  contrariety  of  their  Interefts ;  fo  that  they  never 
thought  of  any  thing  but  ruining  and  deftroying  each 
other.    Thefe  reciprocal  difpofitions  and  defigns  were 
not  unknown  to  either  of  them;  and  both  began  to 
take  more  precautions  than  ever,  to  prevent  his  being 
furprized  by  the  other. 

The  war  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Liegeois  continued;  and  when  the  duke  drew  up  his 
army  under  Lou-vain,  the  conneftable  of  S.  Pol,  and 
John  de  la  Balue,  who  was  made  cardinal  about  that 
time,  came  thither  to  wait  upon  him.  The  connefta- 
ble  had  lately  arrived  in  France  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  his  dignity ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  had  engaged  himfelf  folely  in  the  fervice 
of  the  king,  agreeably  to  his  oath  as  conneftable.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  fuperior  genius,  in  civil  or  military 
affairs ;  but  of  a  temper  equally  turbulent  and  trick- 
ing with  the  cardinal,  his  collegue  in  the  embafiyl  am 
ipeaking  of. 

Thefubjecl:  of  their  negotiation  was  to  defire  thccominw, 
duke  of  Burgundy  to  forbear  infefting  the  Liegeois,  as  I-  *• 
being  the  king's  allies.    The  duke  anfwered,  that  the 
Liegeois  had  themfelves  broken  the  truce,  and  the 
king  muft  not  take  it  ill  if  he  made  himfelf  fatiP- 
fadion. 

Upon  this  .anfwer  they  made  another  propofal, 
which  was,  That  the  king  would  abandon  the  Liegeois 
to  him,  provided  he  wou'd  fuffer  him  to  decide  the 
quarrels  he  had  with  the  duke  of  Britanny  without 
interpofing.  He  rejected  this  offer,  and  told  them  he 
fhou'd  keep  his  word  with  the  duke  of  Britanny;  and 
all  that  the  embaffadors  cou'd  urge  upon  thefe  two 
points,  was  not  fufficientto  prevail  upon  him  to  give 
them  any  other  anfwer. 

The  day  following  they  took  their  leave  of  the 
duke,  and  departed.  The  prince  mounting,  in  order 
to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  call'd  out  to 
them,  as  they  were  going,  Pray  tell  the  king  that  I  in- 
treat  him  to  attempt  nothing  againfl  the  duke  o/Bri- 
£  3  tanny. 
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A,  2)-    tanny.     The  conneftable  replycd,  My  lord,  you  way 
1467.      chufe  which  you  fleafe;   if  you  attack  our  friends,  we 

Vx^/^v/'  fiall  attack  yours.  Well,  replies  he,  the  Liegeois  are 
'drawn  together,  and  expect  an  engagement  within  three 
days.  If  I  loje  the  batt.le,  I  dont  queftion  hut  you  will 
have  your  humour:  But  if  I  gain  it,  you  /hall  let  the 
Bretons  be  at  reft.  And  then  he  went  off*  without  ano- 
ther word. 

His  fuccefs  in  this  war  anfwer'd  the  utmoft  of  his 
expectations :  The  Liegeois  were  totally  defeated,  fub« 
•mitted  to  all  the  conditions  he  was  pleated  to  impofe 
upon  them,  and  obtain'd  only  that  their  city  fhou'd 
not  be  burnt  or  pillaged.  The  duke  was  receiv'd 
there,  and  enter'd  by  a  breach  made  on  purpofe :  He 
neither  pillaged  nor  burnt  it;  .but  he  demoliih'd  the 
walls,  exatted  a  large  fam  of  money  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  carried  off  all  the  artillery  and  arms. 

The  next  day  after  the  battle,  the  duke  fent  the  con- 
neftable an  account  of  his  viclory,  and  pray'd  him  a 
fecond  time,  but  in  a  more  haughty  manner,  to  in- 

A,  D.  1468. treat  the  king  in  his  name,  not  to  attack  the  duke  of 
Britanny.  Several  negotiations  palled  between  them 
during  the  winter  ;  but  what  overtures  of  advantage 
ibever  the  king  cou'd  make  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
was  not  able  to  .prevail  upon  him  to  alter  his  refo- 
lution. 

Comines,        The  king  was  as  obllinate  on  the  other  hand ;  and, 

1.  2,  c.  5.  as  foon  as  the  feafon  wou'd  permit,  fent  an  army  in- 
to  Britanny,  upon  occadon  of  the  duke  of  Britanny^s 
harbouring  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  becaufe  of 
thofe  places  in  this  province  which  had  not  yet  fub- 
mitted. 

The  duke  of  Britanny,  who  fuffer'd  himfelf  to  be 
furprized,  notwithflanding  the  iirong  motives  he  had 
for  precaution,  demanded  quarter,  and  treated  with 
the  king.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  made  ttAnceni^ 
he  difown'd  all  alliances  againft  France,  and  exprefly 
that  of  the  duke  of 'Burgundy,  and  coniented  for  the 
duke  of  Norntandy,  that  the  article  concerning  his 
appennage  fliou'd  be  fubmitted  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  conneftable  and  the  duke  of  Calabria,  whom  the 
king  had  alfo  reclaimed.  They  obliged  the  duke  of 
Bntanny  to  communicate  this  treaty  immediately  to 
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the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  he  fent  it  by  an  A.  1>. 
herald.  1468. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  greatly  furprized  at  it, 
having  perfuaded  himfelf  that  the  duke  of  Britanny 
wou'd  continue  firm  for  at  lead  fome  time,  .as  he 
knew  thzBurgundian  army  was  upon  the  frontiers  of 
France  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion.  The  king  took 
the  advantage  of  this  conjuncture,  which  tfrangely 
difconcerted  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  meafures.  He 
reprefented  to  him,  that  the  duke  of  Britanny  having 
firft  deferred  him,  there  cou'd  be  no  pretence  of  ho- 
nour to  engage  him  in  his  Interefts;  and  ofFer'd  him 
12,0000  crowns  of  gold,  to  defray  the  expence  of  his 
.preparations.  The  duke  at  the  fame  time  received  ad- 
vice that  the  Liegeois  were  beginning  to  rife  again,  at 
feeing  him  upon  the  point  of  renewing  the  war  with 
France. 

This  prince,  conlidering  the  difficulty  of  his  fitua- Cominw, 
tion,  thought  it  was  his  bell  way  to  accept  of  peace, loe*  ut> 
till  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ofFer'd.     He  re- 
ceived the  king's  money,  and  allured  him  by  a  mef- 
fenger  he  much  confided  in,  named  Jfobriffet,  who 
was  one  of  his  Valets  de  Chambre,  that  he  wifh'd  for 
nothing  more  than  to  be  in  his  good  graces. 

The  king  knowing  this  man  to  be  one  of  the  duke's 
confidents,    open'd  himfelf  to  him  upon  the  defire  •  * 
which  he  had  to  have  an  interview  with  his  mailer, 
and  fent  exprefs  after  him  the  cardinal  de  la  Balue^         * 
and  Tavnequy  du  Cbaftel,   who  was  alfo  returned  to 
Court,  after'  having  been  difgraced  by  the  duke  of 
Britanny.     They  propofed  the  interview  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  confented  to  it.     The  place  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe  was  Peronne,  and  the  duke 
lent  the  king  a  pafs  under  his  own  hand 

This  is  one  of  the  greateft  Paradoxes  in  Lewis  XFs 
myfterious  conduct,  that,  tho'  he  was  naturally  mif- 
truftful  and  fufpicious,  yet  he  ftiould  fo  eafily  deliver 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  a  man,  who,  he  knew,  both 
hated  and  feared  him :  For  it  was  now  the  third  time 
that  he  had  done  fo ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
repented  of  this  laft  ftep. 

The  king  at  his  entering  Peronne,  received  all  the 

honours  due  to  a  fovereign  from  his  vaffal,  and  having 

exprcfs'd  his  inclinations  to  lodge  in  the  caftle,  an 

C  4  apart- 
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A.  <D.  apartment  was  made  ready  for  him,  to  which  he  re- 
pair'd  :  But  an  unlucky  incident  fell  out,  that  pro- 
duced  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  infomuch  that  the  king 
reckon'd  it  among  the  greateft  dangers  he  had  ever 
met  with  during  his  whole  life. 

While  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  preparing  to  en- 
ter Picardy  with  an  army,  the  king  had  lent  two  pri- 
vate meirengers  to  the  Liegeois  to  perfuade  them  to  a 
new  revolt,  a/Turing  them  of  being  well  fupported. 
The  negotiation  fucceeded ;  but  the  effect  of  it  was  a 
little  too  haftily  executed ;  and  it  was  a  great  impru- 
dence in  the  king  that  he  did  not  forefee  what  after- 
wards happen'd,  that  he  might  have  prevented,  or  at 
leaft  fufpcnded  it. 

The  conference  at  ^eronne  was  hardly  begun,  when 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  received  the  news  that  the 
Liegeois  had  revolted,  and  forced  the  city  of  Tongres, 
taken  their  bifhop,  with  the  lord  Imbercourt,  killed 
fixteen  canons,  and  committed  other  great  excefles ; 
that  this  was  done  at  the  inftigation  of  two  envoys  of 
the  king,  who  were  prefent  at  the  taking  of  Tongres, 
and  were  at  the  head  of  all  the  cruelties  exercis'd  by 
the  Liegeois.  At  this  news  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fell 
in  a  paffion,  placed  a  guard  before  the  gate  of  the 
caftie,  where  the  king  was  lodged,  and  was  juft  upon 
the  point  of  fhutting  him  up  in  a  tower,  where  for- 
merly Charles  the  fimple  was  confined  by  Herbert  earl 
of  f/er»iandoiS)  and  died  there.  IfPhilipdeComines, 
his  Chamberlain,  who  was  at  that  time  his  favourite, 
had  not  infpired  him  with  fomewhat  more  moderate 
thoughts,  the  matter  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
king ;  who  fome  time  after  made  his  acknowledg- 

Comines,    nients  to  Comines  for  his  behaviour  upon  this  oc- 

i.  a.  c.  s.    caficn. 

After  the  king  had  been  for  three  days  under  the 
greateft  apprehensions,  they  proceeded  to  the  negotia- 
tion. The  duke  required  a  new  oath  of  this  prince  to 
obferve  the  treaty  of  Peace,  and  propofed  his  going  with 
him  to  the  country  of  Liege,  whither  he  delign'd  to 
-repair  immediately  to  punifh  the  Liegeois.  The  king 
<iurft  not  refufe,  but  fet  forward  with  him,  and  was 
forced  to  contribute  with  the  few  forces  he  had  there 
attending  him,  to  the  ruin  of  his  beft  friends  and  molt 
faithful  allies. 

Liege 
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Liege  was  carried  by  aflault,  abandon'd  to  pillage,  A.  <D. 
and  reduced  to  afhes,  excepting  the  churches,  and  ca-     1468. 
nons  houfes.     After  this  expedition,  the  king,  who 
was  heartily  weary  of  attending  fo  long  upon  the  duke 
of  Burgundy*  took  leave  of  him.    He  was  guarded  to 
the  frontier  by  Philip  deCrevecceur  lord  ofCordes,  Wd 
took  the  road  for  Compiegne.     He  order'd  the  treaty  chart.  T.  4. 
ofPeronne  to  be  regiftred  in  parliament;  and  it  was 
foon  after  publiihed  at  Paris,  and  confirmed  anew  at  A.  D.  ^g. 
Amboife  on  the  24th  of  March. 

The  king,  after  his  return,  afFecled  to  appear  a  mod  Comines, 
exa&  obferver  of  the  treaty  of  <Peromte :  But  clofely 1%  2<  c'  **• 
purfued  his  defign  of  drawing  off  prince  Charles,  his 
brother,  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  intereft,  and  of 
over-reaching  him  in  the  affair  of  his  appennage.  He 
fent  his  agents  into  Britanny  upon  this  mefTage,  with 
a  propofal  of  the  duchy  otGuyenne  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Rochelhj  inftead  of  Champagne  and  Brie, 
which  had  been  adjudged  to  him  by  the  arbitration  of 
the  conneftable  and  the  duke  of  Calabria,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  earneftly  exhorted  prince 
Charles  by  letter  not  to  accept  of  this  change.  His 
chief  reafon  was,  becaufe  Champagne  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Burgundy,  the  prince  wou'd  always 
have  a  fure  retreat  ready  at  hand,  in  cafe  of  any  broils 
between  him  and  the  king:  Which  wou'd  certainly 
happen  from  time  to  time,  unlefs  he  wou'd  fubmit  to 
be  an  abfolute  flave  to  the  court. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  not  the  only  perfon 
that  gave  him  this  advice:  Thofe  whom  the  king  be- 
lieved to  be  the  moft  devoted  to  his  perfon,  did  the 
fame.  The  fpirit  of  treachery  and  deceit  had  feized 
the  court  of  Lewis  XL  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  art 
of  deceiving  feemed  to  be  the  only  thing  they  endea- 
vour'd  to  excel  in  :  The  prince's  conduct  in  this  re- 
fpe6l  was  an  ill  example  for  his  courtiers  and  mini- 
Itcrs.  The  cardinal  de  la,  Balue,  whom  the  king  had 
taken  from  the  dunghill,  to  raife  him  to  the  higheft 
rank  in  church  and  ftate,  was  the  man  that  betrayed 
him  in  the  affair  before  us.  He  apprehended  that  his 
leal  andfervices  would  be  difregarded,  when  the  royal 
family  and  tke  kingdom  were  at  peace,  and  the  king 
[md  lefs  need  of  his  minifters :  Which  wou'd  be  the 

necefTary 
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A.    D.  neceffary  confequence  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
1469.     king  and  his  brother  :  Whereas  if  the  prince  infilled 

\^^\>j  upon  having  Champagne  for  his  appennage,  there  was 
no  fear  of  matters  coming  tofuch  a  fituation,  or  how- 
ever of  their  continuing  long  in  it.  This  made  the 
cardinal  be  fo  inftant  and  preffing  with  him  by  private 
Letters. 

William  (THawtcourt,  bifhop  of  Verdun,  who  had 
a  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  prince  Charles,  a&- 
ed  in  concert  with  the  cardinal.  This  bifhop  was  dif- 
gufted  at  the  king,  becaufe,  when  he  had  given  him 
hopes  of  a  cardinal's  cap,  he  took  no  farther  thought 

obfervati-  _  about  procuring  it.  By  chance  fome  letters  of  the  car- 
dinal  and  the  bifhop  were  intercepted.  The  king  dif- 
covered  the  whole  myftery,  and  order' d  them  both 
into  cuftody.  The  cardinal  he  fent  prifoner  to  Mo»- 
bazon,  and  the  bifhop  to  theBaftille.  Thefirft  was  con- 
fined for  eleven  years,  and  the  other  for  fifteen.  The 
controverfy  between  the  king  and  the  pope,  about  the 
form  of  proceeding  to  'be  obferved  in  this  affair,  was 
the  reafon  why  the  cardinal  was  not  brought  to  his 
Tryal,  and  the  caufe  of  his  continuing  fo  long  in 
prifon. 

The  king  thus  delivered  from  his  unfaithful  mini- 
fier,  gain'd  over  Odet  d'Aidie,  Baflard  d'Armagnac, 
Lord  de  rEfcus,  whom  he  afterwards  made  count  of 

Comines,    Cominges.  ^  He  was  the  perfon  that  was  at  that  time 

toe.  xir.  moft  in  favour  and  truft  with  prince  Charles,  and  who 
at  length  prevail'd  upon  him  to  chufe  the  duchy  of 
Cayenne  inflead  of  Champagns.  The  treaty  being  con- 
cluded, Charles  came  to  meet  the  king  ttMontils  near 
jTottrs.  The  T'e  Deum  was  fung  in  praife  to  God  for 
a  peace  and  reconciliation  fo  long  wifh'd  for,  and 
which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  extremely  un- 
eafy  at. 

The  king  found  himfelf  already  far  advanced  in  the 
defign  he  had  formed  of  difuniting  all  the  princes  and 
lords  concerned  in  the  league  for  the  publick  good : 
He  had  now  nothing  more  to  do%  but  to  ieparate 
Francis  II.  duke  of  Britanny,  from  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. This  prince  had  already  renounced  that  alli- 
ance by  the  treaty  of  Ancenis ;  but  after  the  affair  at 
Peroxne,  it  had  been  again  renewed.  The  king  was 

very 
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.very  doubtful  of  him;  but  to  found  his  intentions,  he   A.    D. 
made  ufe  of  the  following  ftratagem.  14&9- 

On  the  fir  ft  of  Auguft  he  had  inftituted  the  order  of  \>^y^j 
knighthood  of  S.  Michael,  at  the  beginning  of  the  charte  de 
year  1470.  He  lent  the  collar  of  this  order  in  great  p^S^Se  " 
ceremony  to  the  duke  of  Britanny,  who  was  very  s.  Michael, 
much  confounded  at  the  honour,  but  allured  him  of  dansles  me- 
his  gratitude  and  great  acknowledgments  for  it:  But 
when  he  had  considered  the  matter,  defired  him  to  TOj. 
give  him  leave  not  to  accept  of  it,  becaufe,  as  he  faid,  84^5. 
leveral  ilatutes  of  the  order  were  inconfiftent  with  h>sc*™nj 
dignity,  prerogative,  and  rights.  It  was  pretended  that  ^.^ 
he  had  already  received  the  order  of  the  golden  Fleece 
from  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  who  himfelf  appeared 
foon  after  at  Ghent  with  the  order  of.  the  Garter  and 
the  red  crofs  of  England. 

The  king,  who  was  greatly  diflatisfied  with  theduke 
ofBritanny,  was  yet  well  pleafed  that  he  had  difco- 
vered  the  duke's  difpolition  towards  him.  He  guefled 
by  the  conduct  of  the  two  dukes,  that  there  might  be 
a  fecret  league  between  them  and  the  king  ofEngland^ 
and  took  proper  meafures  to  prevent  the  confequences 
of  it,  in  cafe  of  their  giving  him  time  to  profecute 
them  :  Which,  however,  did  not  hinder,  him  from 
making  ufe  of  the  interval  of  this  feeming  peace  to 
punifh  a  rebel,  to  whom  this  juftice  had  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  been  due  from  him. 

This  rebel  was  John  count  of  Armagnac.  He  was 
one  of  the  moft  forward  to  take  up  arms  in  the  league 
for  the  publick  good,  had  been  reconciled  with  the 
king  by  the  treaty  of  Hiom  in  Auvergne ;  but  notwich- 
flanding  his  oath,  had  foon  after  rejoin'd  the  army  of 
the  prfuces  before  'Paris.  The  treaties  QfConfians  and 
S.Maur  Ihelter'd  him  from  the  punifhment  due  to  this 
fecond  inftance  of  infidelity  ;  and  he  was  permitted  to 
live  without  any  moleftation  in  his  earldom  ofdr- 
tnagnac,  till  about  an.  1469.  The  king  being  infonn'd 
that  he  was  (till  intriguing  with  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, fent  Chabanes  with  an  army  againft  him.  The 
count  being  furprixed,  fled  and  abandoned  his  States, 
which  were  feized  and  furrendred  up  into  the  hands  cArom? 
of  the  king.  He  was  afterwards  condemned  to  death /""^' 
\>y  a  decree  of  Parliament ;  but  he  had  taken  care  to 
fecure  his  per  foil  at  Fonterabia* 

la 
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A.  D.       In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  England  took  a  very 
1470.     favourable  turn  with  regard  to  the  king,  and  for  fome 
V^y>^  time  deliver'd  him  from  the  apprehenfions  he  was  un- 
der upon  the  union   of  Edward  the  ufurper  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy ,  to 
whom  he  had  given  his  fifter  in  marriage. 

Edward,  the  head  of  the  houfe  of  York,  kept  Hen- 
ry VI.  the  head  of  the  houfe  ofLancafter,  clofe  pri' 
foner  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He  was  obliged  to 
Richard  earl  of  Warwick  for  the  crown ;  and  while 
he  preferved  him  in  his  interetl,  he  had  fcarce  an  ene- 
my to  fear :  But  he  grew  jealous  of  the  great  power 
of  this  lord,  who  being  aware  of  his  fuipicions,  re- 
fented  the  matter  and  contrived  his  ruin. 

He  made  a  private  league  with  the  king  of  France^ 
and  went  to  Calais,  of  which  he  was  governor,  under 
pretence  of  fome  affairs  calling  him  thither  ;  having 
left  orders  for  the  perfons  concern'd  in  the  confpi- 
racy,  to  begin  the  revolt.  The  duke  of  Clarence,  Ed- 
ward's brother,  was  in  the  plot ;  the  revolt  began  in 
Torkjhire ;  Warwick  immediately  repafled  the  Seas, 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  deferters,  went  to  meet 
the  earl  of  Pembroke, ^N\^Q  was  come  againft  him  with 
Polydor.  a-n  armY>  defeated  him,  furpmed  Edward  himfelf, 
Virgil  6.Z4-  who  followed  Pembroke  with  another  body,  beat  him, 
took  him  prifoner,  and  fent  him  to  the  caftle  ofMid- 
delham. 

It  was  not  fit  that  a  prifoner  of  this  importance 
fhou'd  be  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  any  perfons, 
but  fuch  whofe  fidelity  cou'd  be  well  depended  upon. 
Warwick  thought  he  had  done  this,  but  he  was  de- 
ceived. Edward  bribed  his  keepers,  and  made  his 
efcape.  As  foon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  he  prefently 
got  together  the  remainders  of  his  party,  and  made  a 
new  army,  which  he  led  dire&ly  to  London,  where  he 
was  received.  After  this  he  took  the  field  again,  fell 
upon  Warwick's  army  before  he  came  to  join  them, 
cut  them  in  pieces,  and  forced  the  earl  and  the  duke 
of  Clarence  to  fly  beyond  fea  for  fecurity. 

France  was  a  ready  dfylum  for  them,  where  they 

•  were  honourably  received.    At  that  time  the  duke  of 

Burgundy,    upon  the  preffing  inftances   of  Edward^ 

ipull'd  oft  the  mask,  and  difcover'd  the  ftri6k  alliance 

he  had  enter'd  into  with  this  prince.    He  wrote  not  to 

the 
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the  king,  but  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  complain  of  A.  D. 
their  harbouring  his  mortal  enemy,  the  earl  of  War-  1470. 
wick,  pretending  that  it  was  a  plain  infraction  of  the  s 
treaty  of  Peronne,  (which  was  a  very  difficult  point 
to  prove  ;)  and  ended  his  letter  with  threatning  them, 
that  if  Warwick  did  not  depart  the  kingdom  immedi- 
ately, he  would  come  himfcif  and  fetch  him  out.  But 
the  king  laugh'd  at  this  rodomontade. 

Notwithstanding  .E^ivdyWs  vi6tory,the  earl  of  War- 
wick's  party  had  ftill  kept  their  ground  ;  and  font  him 
word,  that  if  he  made  hafte,  he  wou'd  no  fooner  ap- 
pear \\\England,  than  there  would  be-a  general  revolt. 
He  fet  fail  with  a  fleet  he  had  brought  from  England 
into  France,  and  to  which  the  king  had  join'd  fome  ««*•>«• 
veflels,  under  the  command  of  the  baftard  of  BoKr-rfandaltv 
ton,  admiral  of  France,  and  alfo  fome  French  forces. 

The  earl  Qf  Warwick  landed  -^Dartmouth  and^/y- 
mouth,  and  in  a  few  days  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
60000  men.  Edward's  army  began  to  defert  in  great 
bodies,  and  this  prince  feeing  himfelf  upon  the  point 
of  being  entirely  forfaken,  was  obliged  to  retire,  took 
fhip,  and  fled  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  Flanders. 

Warwick  feeing  himfelf  matter  of  the  field,  march'd 
directly  to  London,  which  open'd  its  gates  to  him.  He 
fent  for  the  keys  of  the  Tower,  fee  Henry  VI.  at  liber-*?1*** 
ty,  who  had  been  imprifon'd  for  fix  years,  and  made   1] 
the  Englifh  acknowledge  him  a  fecond  time  for  their 
king.     The  effe&s  of  the  Burgundians  were  feized  in  cir 
the  ports ;  and  fome  time  after  they  published  a  treaty /< 
of  alliance  between  Henry  VI.  king  of  England,  and 
the  king  of  France. 

We  don't  meet  with  fuch  frequent  and  fudden  re- 
volutions as  thefe,  any  where  but  in  England.  E.d- 
ward  reigns  for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  months,  after- 
wards is  taken  prifoner,  then  fet  at  liberty  and  reftored 
to  the  crown,  and  at  length  dethroned,  forced  to  fly, 
and  be  a  refugee  at  a  foreign  court. 

This  was  a  terrible  ftroke  for  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy ;  and  the  more  fo,  becaufe  the  duke  of  Britannyhz& 
but  a  little  before,  by  the  interpolation  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  count  ofBeaujeu,  made  a  new  re- 
nunciation of  his  alliance,  and  reconciled  himfelf  to 
the  king.  The  duke  of  Guyenne  alfo  being  reclaim'd 
by  the  king  his  brother,  had  contributed  to  this  ac- 

commo- 
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yf.    D.   commodation.    Thus  the  king  brought  about  what 
1470.     he  had  long  wilh'd  for,  to  have  no  other  difficulty  to 
v-*^v^>  ftruggle  with,  but  in  regard  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy 

alone. 

Comines.  The  manner  in  which  the  king  had -been  treated  at 
1.5.0.1.  cperonne,  lay  always  heavy  at  his  heart,  and  he  was; 
refolved  fooner  or  later  to  revenge  it :  But  he  was  ve- 
ry unwilling  to  engage  himfelf  in  a  new  war,  and 
thought  it  his  beft  way  to  temporize,  and  wait  till  the 
duke  o£ Burgundy's  own  fubje&s,  and  efpecially  the 
Fletnmings,  who  were  always  untoward,  and  at  beft 
difcontented  with  him,  and  who  feerri'd  throughly 
difpofedfor  a  revolt,  fhould  raife  a  difturbance  to  em- 
barrafs  his  affairs.  The  taxes  he  laid  upon  them,  the 
levying  and  marching  of  Forces,  the  interruption  of 
commerce,  evils  owing  to  the  reftlefs  difpofition  of 
this  prince,  cou'd  hardly  fail  of  producing  this  effect 
in  time.  The  king  had  already  a  correfpondence  in 
two  or  three  other  principal  towns  ofPicardy,  and  he 
was  in  hopes  of  having  the  fame  infome  towns  of  the 
Lo'VJ-Countries.  Upon  this  account  he  was  refolved 
not  to  be  in  hafte;  but  Tome  of  his  council,  having 
particular  views,  very  different  from  thofe  of  their 
prince,  thought  of  nothing  but  perfuading  him  to  this 
War. 

The  conneftable  of  S.  <Pol  had  all  the  motives  of 
inclination  and  intereft  to  engage  him  this  way :  Both 
his  revenues  and  authority  being  much  more  confide- 
rable  in  war  than  in  peace.  This  reafon  was  common 
to  him,  with  feveral  other  princes  and  lords ;  who  be- 
fides,  forefaw  that  peace  wou'd  make  the  king  more 
independent  of  them ;  and  they  knew  his  temper  and 
difpofition  to  be  fuch,  that  he  wou'd  think  only  of 
deprefling  and  aggrieving  them,  of  difputing  their 
rights  and  privileges,  and  of  endeavouring  to  dimi- 
nifii  their  power  in  their  appennages  and  govern- 
ments. 

The  duke  oiGuyenne,  who  was  formerly  attach'd 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  the  moft  preffing  for 
the  war.  He  had  a  very  particular  reafon  for  it,  known 
only  to  the  conneftable,  the  dukes  of  Britamy  and 
Bourbon,  and  a  few  others  that  governed  him. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  but  one  daughter  to  in- 
herit his  great  poilcfiioiis,  who  had  been  earneftly  de- 
manded 
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manded  by  feveral  princes.     The  duke  received  all    A.  CD. 
the  different  propofals  that  were  made  him  upon  that    1470. 
affair,  without  rejecting  any  offer,  and,  at  the  fame  V^\rv 
time,  without  entring  into  any  engagement  about  it, 
in  hopes  of  keeping  all  thefe  competitors  in  his  in- 
tereft. 

The  duke  of  Guyenne,  by  advice  of  the  princes 
above-named,  fent  privately  to  demand  her  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  Thefe  princes  had  alfb  a  view  to 
their  own  particular  interefts  in  this  matter  which 
was  to  embarafs  the  king's  affairs,  by  re-uniting  the 
duke  of  Guyenne  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  fo 
ftri6t  a  tye  as  this,  and  railing  him  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
power,  as  might  render  him  formidable,  and  them- 
lelves  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  the  ftate  and  fo- 
vereign,  who  wou'd  be  obliged  more  than  ever  to 
keep  terms  with  them. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  far  from  rejecting  the  duke 
of  Guyenne's  demand,  gave  it  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception, but  cou'd  never  be  brought  to  refolve  upon 
the  execution  of  it ;  and  pretended  fo  many  excufes 
for  delay,  that  the  princes  and  the  conneftable  refolv'd 
to  force  him  to  it,  to  unite  in  one  body  againft  him, 
to  perfwade  the  king  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  to 
prefs  him  fo  vigoroufly  as  to  oblige  him  to  cringe  to 
them.  When  they  had  reduced  him  to  this,  they  de- 
fign'd  to  make  him  buy,  at  the  price  of  this  marriage, 
their  reconciliation  with  them,  and  the  advantage  of 
having  them  in  his  intereft  againft  the  king,  whom  they 
were  refolv'd  to  abandon,  in  cafe  he  fhou'd  refufe  to 
agree  to  the  duke  of  Cayenne's  marriage. 

This  was  the   true  and  immediate  caufe  of  thiscominw 
war,  and  the  fnare  they,  at  the  fame  time,  laid  for  l°c-  «t- 
the  king,  who  was  not  aware  of  it,  'till  he  was  in 
the  midft  of  it,  but  look'd  upon  all  his  council  as 
zealous  for  his  glory,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  govern- 
ment, while  they  were  endeavouring  to  ruin  his  au- 
thority and  power. 

The  war  then  was  at  laft  refolved  upon,  and  de- 
creed by  the  ftates  which  the  king  afiembled  at  Tours, 
and  a  declaration  of  hoftility  was  fent  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.     It  began  with  the  duke's  lofing  S.  Quett-  #«»'>«« 
tin,  Amiens,  Roye,  and  Mondidier,  where  the  king  had^j"£*/"-'*'I 
fome  correspondents,  which  were  taken  without  any 

trouble. 
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A.  D.  trouble.  Philip  de  CrevecoeuK,  lord  of  Cordes,  one 
1471.  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  generals  faved  Abbeville, 
W^  when  it  was  juft  going  the  fame  way. 

'Till  then  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  afcribed  the 
Comities  caufe  of  the  war  to  the  king's  animofity,  and  his  re- 
loc.  cit.  fentment  at  what  palled  at  Teronne :  But  hedifcover'd 
the  defign,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  dukes  of  Bri- 
tanny  and  Guyenne  talk'd  or  wrote  to  him  upon  the 
occafion.  He  received  a  note  from  the  duke  of  Guy- 
enne, which  contain'd  only  thefe  words  without  any 
name,  'fake  care  to  content  your  fubjefts^  and  doni 
trouble  yourfelf,  for  you  pall  find  friends.  The  con- 
neftable  fpoke  more  plainly,  to  a  man  whom  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  had  fent  privately  to  him ;  and  told  him 
.  that  the  duke  had  but  one  way  to  lay  this  ftorm,  viz. 
by  keeping  bis  word  with  the  duke  of  Gnyenne.  The 
duke  of  Britanny  fent  him  the  fame  menage  foon  af- 
ter, but  in  harfher  terms,  mix'd  with  reproach  and 
menaces.  Thus  the  conneftable,  and  thefe  two  prin- 
ces, play'd  upon  the  king,  who,  without  knowing 
it,  was  the  inltrument  of  their  paflion  againft  his  own 
Interefts. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  following  his  impetuous 
humour,  refolved  to  hazard  every  thing  rather  than 
be  forced  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  He  en- 
ter'd  the  field  in  the  middle  of  winter,  advanced  as 
far  as  the  S-jmrsie,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
pafs,  by  forcing  the  caftle  of  cPeguigni ;  and  after 
this  expedition,  which  he  made  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  to  fhew  that  he  was  not  only  in  a  condition  to  de- 
fend himfelf,  but  alfo  to  aft  upon  the  offensive,  he. 
fent  to  demand  peace  of  the  king,  and  wrote  him  a 
fliort,  but  very  humble  letter,  which  he  concluded 
with  telling  him,  that  if  he  had  been  well  informed 
of  all  that  had  pafled,  he  wou'd  not  have  declared 
War  againft  him. 

He  explain'd  himfelf  no  farther  upon  particulars  : 
But  whether  the  king  had  from  other  hands  received 
fome  account  of  the  conneftable's  intrigues,  or  that 
thefe  words  gave  him  fome  fufpicion,  he  made  him  a 
very  civil  anfwer,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  wou'd 
readily  grant  him  peace,  provided  he  wou'd  forbear 
to  excite  disturbances  in  his  kingdom.  So  they  came 
to  a  truce,  which  was  concluded  tt  Abbeville  for  one 

year, 
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year,  to  the  great  difappoimment  of  the  conneftable,   A.   D 
who  law  all  his  projects  by  that  means  prove  abor-     1471. 
tive.     However,  he  began  anew  to  treat  under-hand  V^-y^ 
"with  the  duke,  about  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
Guyenne  with  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  re-union  of 
the  princes  againft  the  king,  and  the  reftitution   of 
S.  Quintin,  which  he  had  leized,  and  which  it  was 
wholly  in  his  power  to  deliver  at  what  time,  and 
to. whom  he  fhould  think  proper. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  face  of  affairs  in  England 
was  once  more  changed.  Edward  brought  his  bro- 
ther, the  duke  of  Clarence,  over  to  his  interefl  again, 
and  returning  to  England  with  fome  forces,  infilled 
new  life  into  his  party,  defeated  the  earl  of  War- 
wick in  one  battle,  and  gain'd  another  againft  the  ar-comin«. 
my  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  England ;  if|)*3fCh»j 
which  her  ion  the  prince  of  Wales  was  killed,  at 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Edward  had  already  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  London,  where  king  Henry  VI. 
was  deferted  by  his  adherents,  feized  and  imprifon'd 
a  third  time,  and  fome  time  after  maflacred  by  order 
of  Edward.  The  queen  alfo  was  taken  in  the  latl 
battle,  but  ranfomed  herfelf  by  making  a  ceffion  of 
all  demands  (he  had  upon  England  in  virtue  of  her 
marriage  contrail,  and  return' d  to  France,  where  fhe 
ended  her  days.  Edward  fccured  his  throne  at  the 
expence  of  the  life  of  feveral  lords,  and  his  own 
brother  the  duke  of  Clarence.  He  maintain'd  him- 
felf in  it  by  thefe  violent  methods,  and  ftopp'd  (to  the 
time  of  his  death  at  lead)  a  civil  war  which  had  lafted 
twenty  years,  in  which  a  multitude  of  fouls  perifhcd 
in  eight  or  ten  battles,  with  moft  of  the  princes  of 
the  royal  houfes  of  Tork  and  Lancafler,  whofe  mu- 
tual hatred,  and  the  competition  between  them, 
brought  all  thefe  miferies  upon  England. 

The  king  was  greatly  concern'd  at  this  revolution, 
for  fear  that  Edward,  who  had  been  dethroned  by 
his  means,  and  reftored  by  the  duke  of  fijogimya 
afliftance,  fhou'd  join  with  the  duke  to  make  war  lip- 
on  France.  The  marriage  negotiation  between  the 
duke  of  Guyenne  and  Alary  of  Burgundy,  feemtd 
now  pretty  forward ;  and  the  duke  thought'it  ib  near, 
that  he  fent  the  billiop  u?  Montauban  to  Rome,  to  pro 

VOL.  II.  D  cure 
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yf.  2).   cure  a  difpenfation  upon  account  of  confanguinity 
1471.    The  king  made  a  new  effort  upon  the  duke,  to  whom 
^y^J  he  fent  the  lieur  du  Boushage  to  make  a  frefli  repre- 
inftrudions  fentation  to  him  of  the  inconveniences  of  his  alliance 
SSJxi?£'with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

fieurdeBou-  By  good  fortune  the  king  of  England  himfelf  ve- 
chage,  aux  hemehtly  oppofed  this  marriage,  and  his  embaiTadors 
de^thune  were  m^ant  w'tl1  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  diffuade 
vol.  cotte  '  him  from  it.  The  reafon  of  which  was  this  :  The 
8447.  vol.  king  of  France  having  but  one  fon  in  the  cradle,  the 

COt.  8449.       '    1          f  f-i  •    .  .1         •_  — L:_U 


(ju^e  Of  Guyenne  might  come  to  the  crown,  in  which 
cafe  the  kingdom  wou'd  be  augmented  with  the  large 
territories  or  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  he  wou'd 
grow  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  power,  as  to  crufh  England. 
Upon  this  confederation  Edward  was  more  difpofed 
to  unite  with  France,  than  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  provided  the  king  wou'd  pro- 
mife  him  not  to  confent  to  the  duke  of  Guyennis 
marriage. 

But  this  grand  affair  ended  by  an  unexpe&ed  acci- 
dent. The  duke  of  Guyenne  died  at  Bourdeaux  on 
A  D.  1471.  the  twelfth  of  May.  There  appeared  in  his  ficknefs 
feveral  fymptoms,  as  if  he  had  been  poifon'd,  which 
was  made  publick  with  all  the  circumftances  attend- 
ing it,  and  raifed  a  fufpicion  not  very  favourable  to 
the  king's  reputation. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  a  little  before  his  death  the  king 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at 
Crotoy,  which  Comines  calls  a  final  peace,  and  which 
indeed  had  merited  this  name,  if  the  duke  of  Gu- 
yenne's  death  had  not  prevented  its  being  ratified  by 
the  king.  By  this  treaty  the  duke  of  'Burgundy  was 
wholly  to  abandon  the  dukes  of  Guyenne  and  Britan- 
ny,  and  to  fwear  never  to  concern  himfelf  any  more 


Comines 
1.  3.  c.  9. 


par  LOM?  in  their  affairs.  As  to  the  king,  he  was  to  reftore  the 
torn.  i.  *  duke  of  Burgundy,  Amiens,  and  S.  Quintin,  and  in 
like  manner  to  abandon  the  conneftable  to  him,againft 
•whom  the  duke  was  very  much  provoked,  upon  ac- 
count of  the  war  which  he  had  caufed  the  king  to  de- 
clare againft  him  in  order  to  force  him  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Guyenne.  The  king,  by  ano- 
ther article,  gave  up  the  protection  of  the  count  de 
Nevers.  This  count  was  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  long  fince  put  himfelf  under  the 

prpteclion 
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protection  of  the  king,  and  pretended  to  feveral  places  A.  D. 
in  the  poffeffion  of  that  branch  of  Burgundy,  that  was  1472. 
then  upon  the  throne.  Vx-y-x./ 

When  the  treaty  was  to  be  ratified,  the  king,  who 
had  received  an  account  of  the  duke  of  Cayenne'* 
lying  dangcroufly  ill,  made  feveral  excufes  to  put  it 
off;  and  upon  the  news  of  his  death,  refufed  to  fign 
it.  If  there  was  any  excufe  for  the  king's  honour  in 
this  refufal,  it  was  his  fufpicion  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy' s  fincerity  in  the  treaty  itfelf :  For  he  knew 
the  duke  had  fent  the  duke  of  Britanny  word,  to  be 
no  ways  concerned  at  this  treaty,  but  to  allure  him- 
felf that  he  fhould  always  have  his  interefts,  and  thole 
of  the  duke  of  Cayenne  at  heart ;  that  his  compliance 
in  this  matter,  was  only  to  recover  Amiens  and  S. 
Qfiintin  out  of  the  king's  hands  ;  that  he  thought  he 
had  done  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  honour, 
in  deceiving  his  deceiver  ;  and  look'd  upon  himfelf 
as  no  more  obliged  to  obferve  this  laft  treaty,  than 
the  king  thought  himfelf  concern'd  to  obferve  thofe 
Of  Conflans  and  feronne.  Upon  this  footing  flood  inftrnftioni 
thefe  two  princes  with  regard  to  one  another.  Their  ^  L£™  ^ 
agents  exactly  executed  the  king's  orders  to  the  iieurs  Bouchage  & 
du  Eouchage  and  deSolliers,  upon  occafion  of  another  de  solliers, 
treaty.  If  they  impofe  upon  you.  do  \OK  impofe  upon  dan.s  les  *f" 
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them  alfo.     Becaufe  of  thefe  mutual  diftrufts    andeethune. 
trickings,  they  could  no  more  treat  fecurely  with  each  cot.  d.8 
other,  nor  depend  upon  the  moft  folemn  oaths  :  But 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  bubbled  by  them. 

In  truth  he  exercis'd  the  greateft  cruelties  of  war  in 
'Picardy  and  Normandy  by  way  of  revenge,  while  the 
king  was  taken  up  in  the  affairs  of  Guyenne,  after 
the  death  of  the  duke  his  brother:  But  he  foon  loft 
the  conquelts  he  had  gain'd  there,  and  at  length  the 
duke  of  Britanny  broke  off  from  him.  The  king  by 
bribery  gain'd  the  lord  de  Lefcun,  who  abfolutely 
governed  this  duke  ;  and  by  his  means  perfwaded  him 
to  renounce  his  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy ,  Comiues. 
and  reconcile  himfelf  to  him. 

At  the  fame  time  the  king  made  another  conqueft 
-to   the  great  di  fad  vantage  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
by  drawing  over  to  his  intereft  the  lord  Phi/ip  de 
Comines,  the  bell  head  of  the  duke's  council.     C*-^-^ 
Mines,  who  himfelf  informs  us  of  this  change,  has  not   * v 
D  2  thought 
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A.  D.  thought  fit  to  give  us  the  reafons  of  it.  The  JF7*. 
1472,.  mtfo  hiftorians  are  very  angry  with  him,  and  offer  fe- 
^^-yx^  veral  reafons  for  his  doing  it,  which  appear  to  be  all 
Regiftres-duvery  frivolous.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  France,  the 
Parlement  king  gave  him  the  principality  of  Talmont,  Aulonne, 
147' "W  Curzon,  Chateau-Gontier,  and  la  Chaume ;  and  in  the 
monaHeladeed  of  gift  he  mentions,  among  other  [motives,  his 
chambre  obligation  to  this  lord,  for  contributing  to  his  efcape 
£  £tmo.°ut  of  the  duke  tfBxrgitHfys  hands,  after  he  had 
fol.  150.  &pawn'd  himfelf  at  ^Peronne. 

j6i.verib.  Notwithstanding  the  animofity  between  the  two 
princes,  a  truce  was  concluded  in  the  beginning  of 
winter.  The  cormeftable  of  £  \Pol,  in  all  appearance, 
was  not  much  confulted  upon  thefe  accommodations, 
which  were  fo  oppofite  to  his  views  :  But  Ihe  had  at 
laft  a  greater  part  in  them  than  he  expc&ed.  The 
two  princes  were  equally  enraged  againft  him.  The 
king  had  difcover'd  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy  him- 
felf what  promifes  the  conneftable  had  made  him  of 
declaring  with  the  dukes  of  Britanny  and  Guyenne  in 
his  favour,  upon  condition  of  his  marrying  his  daugh- 
A.  D.  1473-  ter  to  this  prince.  This  treachery  exafperated  the 
king  to  excels,  and  from  that  time  he  refolved  upon 
his  deftruclion.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  had  taken  the  fame  refolution  up- 
on his  lofing  Amiens  and  S.  (Juintin,  of  which  the 
conneftable  was  the  caufe,  and  for  his  endeavours  to 
force  him  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the 
duke  of  Guyenne. 

Thefe  two  princes  conlpiring  together  to  ruin  the 
conneftable,  he  was  loft  without  a  remedy;  but  their 
mutual  miftruft  of  each  other,  prevented  their  coming 
to  any  conclution,  the  one  fearing  leaft  the  other 
fhould  reconcile  himfelf  at  his  expence  with  the  con- 
neftable, who  poffefs'd  feveral  fortreifes  upon  the 
frontiers  of  both  kingdoms  in  Artois  and  Picardy, 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  deliver  up  to  either  of 
them  that  (hou'd  receive  him  to  favour,  and  break 
with  the  other. 

However,  they  agreed  to  a.refolution  upon  the  mat- 
ter, and  under  pretence  of  treating  of  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  truce,  fent  deputies  to  Bwixes  by  Namur, 
oi  to  decide  the  affair;  where  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
''  two  princes  (hould,  by  found  of  trumpet,  declare 

the 
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the  conneftable  an  enemy  to  them  both,  guilty  of  trea-    A.  D. 
fon  and  rebellion;  and  that  whoever  fliou'd  firft  take     1474. 
him,  fliou'd  put  him  to  death  within  the  fpace  of  eight 
hours.    Upon  this  condition  the  king  obliged  himielf 
to  reftore  S.  Quintin  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

While  the  conferences  were  holding  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  fecret  was  betrayed;  but  it  is  not  known 
by  whom.  The  conneftable  was  informed  of  what 
patted,  and  tho'  he  was  terrify'd  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  imminent  danger  he  was  in,  he  did  not  lofe  his 
prefence  of  mind,  but  acted  with  contrivance.  As 
he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  fufpicious 
difpolition  of  the  king,  he  wrote  him  word,  That  he 
had  received  very  prejfing  follicitations  from  the  duke 
6/  Burgundy  to  join  him  againft  France.  This  was 
the  very  thing  the  king  apprehended;  and  he  made 
no  queftion,  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  diicovered 
to  the  conneftable  the  plot  that  was  laid  for  him,  and 
made  ufe  of  this  ftratagem  to  debauch  and  draw  him 
off  from'  his  intereft. 

In  purfuance  of  this  perfuafion,he  difpatch'd  a  cou- 
rier to  his  agents  at  Bovines^  with  orders  to  fufpend 
the  affair.  It  was  already  concluded,  and  both  (ides 
had  figned,  and  delivered  the  inftruments.  But  not- 
withftanding  this,  the  league  was  put  off  to  May  the  Meyer, 
following  year. 

The  conneftable  applauded  himfelf  greatly  for  having 
trapped  the  king ;  but  was  however  very  uneafy  at  the 
apprehenfions  of  what  might  happen  afterwards :  For 
he  was  perfuaded  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  irrecon- 
cileable  hatred  to  him,  and  had  but  little  hopes  of  fa- 
vour from  the  king.  He  wro^e  again  to  him,  Conjuring 
him  not  to  condemn  him  unheard,  but  confidering 
what  had  patted  at  Bovines,  he  told  them,  he  cou  d 
not  appear  before  him  without  fivft  receiving  fecu- 
rity. 

It  was  furprizing  to  confider  what  condefcenfion.  the 
king  ufed  upon  this  occafion,  who  confented  to  meet 
him  at  the  fide  of  a  fmall  river  between  La  Fere  and 
Noyon,  to  hear  what  the  conneftable  had  to  fay  in  de- 
fence of  himfelf,  and  came  at  the  time  appointed. 

The  connefta.ble  had  caufed  a  rail  to  be  made  in  the 

place  where  the  conference  was  to  be  held;  and  over 

this  rail  the  king  and  he  were  to  converfe.     The  d't- 

p  g  courfc 
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/I.    D.   courfe  did  not  laft   long.    The  king  promifed  to 
1474.    forget  all  that  had  parted, and  the  conneftable  returned 
to  S.  Quintin,  proud  of  having  treated  with  his  fove- 
rcign  almoft  as  with  an  equal  ;  but  leaving  all  the 
world  to  exclaim  againft  fuch  an  audacious  conduct. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  mod  to  be  con- 
demned, the  infolcnce  of  the  fubject,  or  the  weaknefs 
of  the  prince  ;  in  which,  however,  feveral  people 
found  a  myftery.  It  was  openly  declaimed  againft ; 
publick  jefts  were  made  upon  the  rail  :  Thefe  mur- 
murs and  banters  made  the  kirtg  reflect  upon  the  flep 
he  had  taken,  and  ferved  to  incenfe  him  more  than 
ever  againft  the  conneftable.  The  affair  produced  fome 
remarkable  cpnfequences ;  but  before  I  mention  them, 
the  order  of  time  obliges  me  to  touch  upon  two  other 
points. 

The  firft  is,  the  duke  of  Alencorfs  treafon.  The 
king  received  information  of  a  treaty  which  this 
Prince  had  made  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
had  him  arrefted.  He  was  befides  convicted  of  carry- 
ing on  an  intrigue  with  the  Engkjh,  and  of  feveral 
other  Crimes.  Upon  which  he  was  condemn'd  to 
death ;  but  the  king  granted  him  his  life,  and  confined 
him  to  a  prifon,  where  he  died  Ann.  1476,  unlamented, 
having,  for  all  the  good  qualities  of  valour  and  ability 
in  war,  a  great  number  of  very  bad  ones,  fuch  as  im- 
prudence, treachery,  ingratitude,  and  an  irreclaimable 
inclination  to  rebellion  againft  his  fovereigns. 

The  other  point  was,  the  revolt  of  RouJJillon :  The 
king  was  obliged  to  fend  an  army  thither,  becaufe  the 
rebels  were  fupported  by  John  II.  king  of  Arragon. 
The  lord  ofLau  held  out  a  long  time  in  the  caftle  of 
Perpignan,  expecting  fuccours  from  the  cardinal  d'Albi 
and  John  d'Aillon,  lord  du  Lude.  They  fupply'd  the 
caftle  with  provisions.  But  afterwards  a  truce  was 
made,  and  at  length  ihey  laid  liege  to  'Perpignan.  This 
liege  lafted  eight  months,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  king's  clemency.  They 
were  furpmed  at  the  goodnefs,  with  which  he  granted 
them  their  requeft  of  pardon,  and  at  the  mildnefs 
with  which  he  treated  them :  But  he  propofed  by  this 
means  to  win  upon  their  affections  ;  and  befides,  he 
had  very  ftrong  reafons  to  finifh  this  affair  with  all 
foeed. 

The 
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The  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  king  of  England,  A.  D. 
had  made  a  defenlive  and  offenfive  league  againit  1474. 
France.  The  duke  of  Britanny  went  into  their  mea-  ' 


fures,  and  the  king  got  notice  of  it  by  fome  letters  comines, 
which  he  bought  for  a  large  fum  of  money  of  one  of1' 4* 
the  king  of  England?  s  fecretaries. 

This  prince,  and  the  duke  of 'Burgundy,  raifed  each 
of  them  a  great  army  under  different  pretences,  and 
the  king  wou'd  have  had  a  terrible  affair  upon  his 
hands,  if  the  duke  had  not  made  a  miitake :  But  his 
exceffive  ambition  put  him  upon  too  great  deligns,  and 
made  him  too  precipitate  in  the  execution  of  them. . 
He  had  fucceeded  Arnold  duke  of  Gueldres,  by  which 
means  he  came  to  the   pofTellion  of  not  only  this 
dutchy,but  alfo  the  earldom  o{Zutphen,3\\  the  towns  Meyer,  1.17. 
lituate  upon  the  I/el,  and  fome  others.     Upon  this, 
he  thought  of  executing  adeiignhe  had  long  projected, 
of  creeling  his  dates  into  a  kingdom,  by  the  title  of  , 
the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy.  For  this  purpofe  he  enter'd, 
into  a  negotiation  with  the  emperor  Frederick  of  A uf- 
tria:  But  the  matter  came  to  nothing. 

As  the  increaie  of  power  only  whets  the  defire  of 
making  farther  advances,  he  form'd  another  pro]  eel  at 
the  lame  time,  more  chimerical  than  the  former, 
viz.  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  all  the  towns  of  the 
Rhine  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  as  far  as  Nimc- 
guen,  to  form  a  communication  between  his  dates  and  Comines, 
the  .earldom  of  Ferette,  which  he  had  received  in  mort-loc-ciu 
gage  from  Sigifmond  of  Auftria,  that  is  to  fay,  to  ex- 
tend his  conquefts,  on  that  fide,  as  far  as  Bajll.  This 
defign  mutt  needs  meet  with  great  obdacles,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France,  but  alfo  from  the 
Swifs,  and  the  princes  of  Germany  ;  but  without  re- 
garding the  confequences  of  fo  rain  an  enterprise,  he 
laid  hold  of  an  occaiion  that  offer'd  to  carry  the  war 
thither, 

Robert,  fon  of  Lewis  duke  of  Bavaria,  had  been  comines, 
chofen  archbifhop  of  Cologne,  and  confirmed  by  the.loc'"<> 
pope,  and  received  the  invediture  from  the  emperor : 
But  being  foon  after  at  variance  with  the  chapter  and 
the  city,  they  both  revolted  againd  him,  and  placed  at 
their  head  Herman,  brother  of  the  landgrave  of  HcJ/e, 
canon  of  Cologne,  giving  him  hopes  of  the  arch- 
biflioprick. 

D  4     v  Rober^ 


4°  TkeHt/tory  of 

d.   D.       Robert  of Bavaria  bad  recourfe  to  the  duke  of  B»r- 

1474.    gundy,  who  went  to  befiege  Herman  in  Nuis,  firmly 

i^y^-'  refolved  according  to  his  defign  to  keep  the  place, 

when  he  had  taken  it,  and  afterwards  to  make  himfelf 

matter  of  Cologne.  He  perfuaded  the  king  of  England^ 

that  the  fiege  of  Nuis  wou'd  be  foon  over,  and  pro- 

mifcd  him,  that  as  foon  as  he  had  compafled  it,  he 

wou'd  enter  France  with  his  army. 

Whether  his  fentiments  concerning  the  continuance 
of  the  ficge  of  Nuis  were  agreeable  to  his  declarations 
to  the  king  of  England,  or  not,  he  propofed  a  pro- 
longation of  the  truce  to  the  king  of  France.  Several 
of  the  king's  council  were  for  rejecting  his  propofal, 
becaufe  of  the  juft  fufpicions  they  had  of  the  duke's 
league  with  the  king  of  England,  and  infilled  upon  the 
neceffity  of  getting  the  ftart  of  him,byfeifing  the  towns 
of  'Picardy,  while  he  was  taken  up  in  the  fiege  of 
Nuts.  The  king  and  the  rett  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  thought  it  proper  to  let  him  alone  to  en- 
gage with  the  Germans ;  that  in  fuch  a  war  he  wou'd 
loft  men  and  money  in  abundance;  and  if  he  fliou'd 
be  beaten,  he  wou'd  be  a  cheap  and  eafy  prey  for 
France;  but  if  he  got  the  better,he  was  not  of  a  difpo- 
fition  to  be  content  to  ftop  there,  but  wou'd  be  for 
pufhing  his  point  ftfll  farther,  and  by  that  means  draw 
all  Germany  upon  his  back.  This  opinion  was  fol- 
lowed, and  the  truce  prolonged. 

As  the  king  imagined,  fo  it  came 'to  pafs.  At  the 
news  of  the  fiege  of  Nuis,  the  emperor,  and  mod  of 
the  German  princes  took  the  alarm.  The  king  did  not 
fail  to  ftir  up  the  fparks  under  hand  :  He  treated  with 
them,  and  promifed,  That  as  foon  as  the  emperor's 
army  fhou'd  approach  Nuis,  he  wou'd  fend  his  own 
thither,'  confifting  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  He  broke 
, .  his  word  with  them ;  but  did  the  matter  as  effectually 

and  advantagcoufly  another  way. 

He  caufed  a  league  of  fix  years  to  be  concluded  be- 
twdcn  the  Sivifs,  and  the  towns  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Swifs,  by  his  means,  perfuaded  Sigifmond,  duke  of 
Auftr'ta,  to  redeem  the  earldom  of  Ferette,  which  he 
had  mortgaged  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fora  hundred 
thoufand  Florins.  The  matter  was  executed,  and  the 
Swift i  without  wailing  i'or  the  duke  of  Burgundy^ 
anfwcr,  drove  his  foldiers  out  of  the  earldom ;  and  to. 

revenge 
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revenge  fome  infults  they  had  received  from  the  Bur-  A.  D. 
gundians,  enter'd  Burgundy,  and  made  great  ravage  1474. 
there. 

The  young  duke  of  Lorrain  Rene,  fon  of  Ferri, 
count  of  Vaudemont,  and  grandfon  of  Rene,  king  of 
Sicily i  who  had  refign'd  the  duchy  of  Lorrain  to  him, 
fent  a  declaration  of  war  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
committed  havock  in  Luxemburgb,  and  took  fome 
towns  there. 

He  muft  have  had  as  much  refolution,  at  leaft  as 
much  obftinacy  and  rafhnefs  as  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
not  to  give  over  his  enterprise.  The  fiege  of  Nuts  had 
lafted  one  year,  and  he  himfelf  was,  in  a  manner,  be- 
lieged  in  his  camp  by  the  German  army,  which  was 
much  fuperiour  to  him  in  number. 

But  neither  his  own  perfonal  danger,  nor  the  reafon 
he  had  to  be  afraid  of  the  king  of  France,  nor  the  king 
.  of  England's  follicitations,  whofe  great  attempts  both 
by  fea  and  landwou'd  come  to  nought,  if  he  went  on, 
were  able  to  move  him ;  and  he  fent  him  no  other  an- 
fwer,  but  that  he  was  engaged  in  honour  to  fmifh  his 
undertaking,  and  he  was  reiblvcd  to  perifli  in  it,  rather 
than  lofe  his  reputation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  truce  between  France  and 
Burgundy  being  affined,  the  king  took  the  field  with 
all  fpecd,  feixed  Roye,  Mondidier  and  Corbi,  and  ra-  Comines 
vaged  the  earldom  of  Ponthieu  and  Artois  up  to  the  ^°° 
very  gates  of  Arras.     A  battle  was  fought  there,  in  *" 
which  theBurgundians  were  defeated,  and  feveral  lords  p\e 
and  gentlemen  taken.    The  Burgundians  were 
a  fecond  time  at  Chateau-Chinon,  by  Bernard  dauphin 
of  Auvergne. 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfa&ing,  the  king  en- 
deavoured to  excufe  himfelf  to  the  emperor,  for  nut 
fending  the  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  as  he  had 
promiled,  to  Nuts,  by  pleading  that  he  had  done  a 
much  greater  fervice  in  raifing  the  duke  fo  many  ene- 
mies, and  making  him  a  diversion  in  Picardy.  The 
emperor  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  this  apology  ; 
and  feeing  Nttis  clofeprefTed,  he  confented  to  a  negotia- 
tion propofed  to  him  by  popeSixtus  the  Fifth's  legate. 
It  was  agreed,  that  the  town  fhou'd  be  fequefter'd  into 
the  hands  of  the  pope.  By  this  means  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  emperor  thought  to  (ave  their  ho- 

ncu  r. 
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/.    D.  nour.     It  is  certain,  that  an  enterprise  of  this  nature 

147  f.     f°  well  managed,  was  much  to  the  honour  of  the  duke 

.<yv/  °f  Burgundy  :   But  all  wife  men  at  that  time  were  of 

opinion,  that  there  never  was  a  greater  piece  of  folly 

within  theview  and  profpecl  of  a  glorious  concluiion. 

It  difcovered  his  ambitious  defigns,  deprived  him  of  the 

opportunity  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  to  France, 

drew  a  great  many  enemies  upon  him,  and  particularly 

the  Swiff,  by  whofe  hands  he  perifhed  miferably  fome 

time  after. 

Recueii  dc       it  was  upon  occafion  of  the  fiege  of  Nuts,  that  the 
n    made  a    eretual  leaue  with 


perpetual  league  with  the  Cantons,  viz. 
agamft  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  From  that  time,  the 
Swifs  began  to  make  a  figure  in  Europe,  and  enter  'd 
more  than  ever  into  the  fcheme  of  the  interefts  of 
princes-. 

After  all,  the  king  was  not  wholly  eafy  and  difen- 
gaged,  as  he  knew  what  great  preparations  were  making 
in  England,  and  that  the  conneitable  had  renewed  his 
alliance  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  upon  promife  of 
delivering  up  5".  Quintin  to  him,  and  the  other  towns 
he  pofTeffed  in  Picardy  and  Artois.  He  was  not  long 
Comines,  in  fufpenfe  upon  the  defigns  of  the  king  of  England: 
i.  4.  c.  j.  For  this  prince,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  fiege  of 
Nuts,  fent  an  envoy  equipp'd  with  the  enfigns  of  an 
herald,  who  prefented  the  king  a  letter  in  his  name,  to 
demand  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  France;  and, 
in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  declare  war. 

The  king  having  read  the  letter,  (hew'd  no  furpme 
upon  the  occafion  ;  but  talk'd  with  the  herald  in  a  very 
•  courteous  and  condefcending  manner;  and  having  ob- 
ferv'd,  during  the  conference,  that  this  man  was  $ 
perfon  of  great  truft  with  his  mafter,  he  omitted  no- 
thing to  gain  him  over  to  his  intereft,  but  making  ufe 
of  flattery,  prelents  and  promifes,  carried  his  point. 
The  envoy  confelTed  to  him,  that  the  king  of  England 
had  no  great  averfion  to  a  peace  with  France;  but  de- 
clined fpeaking  of  a  negotiation,  'till  his  arrival  at  Ca- 
lais. He  told  him,  that  feveral  Englijh  lords  were  a- 
gainft  this  war,  and  among  the  reft  Stanley  and  Howard 
by  name  ;  that  they  were  the  proper  perlons  to  manage 
this  affair  with  the  king  of  England,  and  that  he  wou'd 
take  care  to  make  them  his  friends,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion. 

Edward^ 
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Edward,  in  a  fhort  time,  arrived  at  Calais  with  one   A .    D. 
of  the  mod  fplendid  armies  that  had  for  a  long  time     1475*. 
landed  m  France;  but  found  matters  in  a  very  different  ^^/•\ 
fituation  from  what  he  had  been  given  to  expect.  The  Chaj.  6, 
duke  of  Burgundy  came  to  meet  him  with  a  handful 
of  men ;  and  upon  the  king's  reproaching  him,  ex- 
cufed  himfelf  by  urging,  that  his  foldier&had  been  ex- 
pofed  to  many  fatigues,  and  were  ftill  refrelhing  them- 
ielves  in  their  quarters;  but  he  greatly  calm'd  him  by 
reading  a  letter  of  the  conneltable  of  S.  fol  to  him, 
in  which  he  affured  him,  that  upon  the  news  of  the 
king  of  England's  arrival,  he  wou'd  immediately  de- 
clare openly  againft  the  king  of  France,  take  the  field, 
and  deliver  him  up  S.  Quinttn,  and  all  the  other  places 
which  belong'd  to  him  in  'Picardy  and  Artois. 

The  king  of  England  was  perfectly  eafy  upon  this 
promife,  which  he  wou'd  have  depended  very  little 
upon,  if  he  had  known  the  conneftable  better,  who, 
tho'  he  was  very  ready  to  revolt  againft  the  king,  was 
not  a  man  that  cared  to  part  with  any  thing  without  a 
confiderable  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it.  He  actually 
treated  under-hand  with  the  king,  in  hopes  of  making 
an  advantage  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  was  by  no 
means  difpoled  to  give  up  S.  Quintin,  of  which  he  was 
mafter. 

However, 
what 

the  conneftable's  refolutiun,  march'd  up  to  Peronne, 
from  whence  he  fent  a  detachment  to  take  pofTeflion 
of  S. Quintin  :  But  they  refufed  to  receive  him  there. 
The  king  of  England  was  exalperated  at  this  affront. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  might  lay  what  he  wou'd  upon 
the  conneftable's  conduct,  who,  no  doubt,  had  power- 
ful reafons  not  to  declare  fo  openly  as  yet ;  Edward 
regarded  none  of  his  pretences,  and  the  duke  left 
him  in  great  difcontent,  to  go  and  draw  together  his 
forces. 

The  king  of  France  cou'd  not  have  wifh'd  for  a  Comines, 
more  happy  conjuncture  for  the  compaffing  his  defigns, u  f*  c%  7* 
nnd  he  made  ufe  of  it  accordingly.     He  lent  a  fubtle 
meffenger  named  Menichon,  to  the  two  Englijh  lords, 
whom  the  herald  had  defcribed  to  him,  Stanley  and 
Howard.  Thefe  lords  obtain'd  an  audience  of  the  king 
ef  England  for  him.    He  acquitted  himlelf  perfectly 

of 


)wever,  the  king  of  England,  in  confidence  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  told  him  concerning 
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A,   D    of  his  commiffion,  and  convinced  this  prince  of  the 
1475-.    little  dcpcndance  he  cou'd  have  upon  the  conneltable 
'\X>/^^  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  To  well,  that  he  immedi- 
ately order'd  a  pafs  for  the  king's  delegates  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  a  treaty,  who,  together  with  his  own,  met 
the  next  day  in  a  village  near  Amiens,  in  order  to  a 
conference. 

DU  Tiller.  The  conferences  did  not  laft  long.  A  truce  was 
TraiSz,&c.aSreec*  uPon  ^or  ^even  Years,  and  a  defenfive  and  of- 
'fenfive  league  concluded  between  the  two  kings,  who 
enter'd  into  mutual  obligations,  that  in  cafe  of  a  civil 
war,  the  king  of  France  fhou'd  not  fupport  the £«£///.; 
rebels,  nor  the  king  of  England  the  French  rebels ;  and 
for  a  ftrifter  union  between  the  two  crowns,  it  was 
refolved  that  Charles  dauphin  of  France  fhou'd  marry 
Elizabeth  the  king  of  £^/«»^'seldeft  daughter.  Thefe 
were  the  heads  of  the  treaty,  which  was  iign'd  the 
2pth  of  Auguft,  An.  1475-. 

After  this,  the  two  kings  came  to  P^uigni,  where 
they  had  an  interview,  and  great  civilities  palTed  be- 
tween them-  The  king  was  glad  to  learn  from  the 
mouth  of  Edward  himfelf,  that  he  was  very  indiffe- 
rent about  the  duke  tf'Burgundys  interefls.  He  en- 
deavour'd  alfo  to  penetrate  his  fentiments  with  regard 
to  the  duke  of  Britanny ;  but  found,  that  he  was  not 
for  having  himmoleited;  and  the  king  of  England  ez- 
prefled  bimfelf  afterwards  more  fully  to  this  purpoie 
in  the  prefencc  of  du  Bouchage  and  S.  Pierre,  who 
had  orders  to  difcourfe  him  a-new  upon  this  fubjecl. 
The  king  obferv'd  the  fame  meailires  upon  this  occa- 
fion,with  regard  to  the  Englijh^  he  had  leveral  years 
before  obferved  with  regard  to  the  Caflillian  lords, 
after  the  interview  with  the  king  of  Caftille ;  that  is 
to  fay,  he  endeavour'd  to  gain  the  chief  perfons  in 
Edward's  council  by  bribery,  and  allotting  them  pen- 
fions  in  France ;  as  the  chancellor,  the  matter  of  the 
horfc,  Haflings,  Howard,  Montgomery,  Chalanger,  and 
fome  other.s. 

The  conneflable  was  no  lefs  conccrn'd  at  the  truce, 
than  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  w&  ufed  hisutmoft  endea- 
vours with  the  two  kings  to  prevent  the  conclufion  of 
if,  prornifing  the  king  of  England  to  'deliver  him  up 
the  places  in  his  pofkflion,  and  afluring  the  king  of 
France  thathewou'd  make  an  abfolutc  rupture  with  tUs 
4uk.e  of  Bxrguiidy,  Hypo- 
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HypocnTy  may  be  ufeful  for  fome  time :  But  when  A .    D. 
it  is  conftant,and  of  a  long  continuance,  it  can  hardly     1475-. 
be  fo  well  cloaked,  as  not  to  be  difcovered  at  lalt,  and  \s-y*> 
turn  fpmetim.es  to  the  difadvantage  of  its  author.  The 
king  b'eing  refolved  not  to  come'' behind-hand  in  cun- 
ning, made  as  if  he  was  ready  to  hearken  to  the  con- 
neftable's  propofals,  and  to  fall  into  the  fnare  he  had 
laid  for  him ;  but  with  a  defign  to  intrap  the  inmarer, 
and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rendring  him  irrecon- 
ciliable  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.    The  method  he 
took  to  deftroy  his  credit  with  this  prince,  fo  as  that  it 
might  never  revive  again,  was  as  follows  : 

In  the  midft  of  the  negotiations  with  the  king  of  Comines; 
England,  a  gentleman  called  Lewis  de  Creville,  and    4*  c< 
the  conneftable's  fecretary  named  "John  Richer,  arrived 
at  court.     They  open'd  their  bulinefs  to  du  "Bouchage 
and  Comines.   Contay  alfo,  a  very  considerable  fubject 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  arrived.     He  was  a 
prifoner  of  war  upon  parole,  and  was  allowed  to  be 
fbmetimes  at  the  court  of  France,  and  fometimes  at 
that  of  Burgundy. 

The  king  told  him,  he  wou'd  entertain  him  with  a 
piece  of  comedy,  where  he  fhou'd  hear  fomething  that 
wou'd  divert  him,  and  order'd  him  to  be  carry'd  into 
a  chamber  with  Comines  behind  a  fcreen,  whither  he 
came  foon  after  himfelf ;  and  commanded  Creville  and 
Richer  to  be  introduced,  that  he  might  give  them  au- 
dience. He  order'd  his  chair  to  be  placed  clofe  to 
the  fcreen,  having  no  body  but  du  Bouchage  with 
him. 

The  two  envoys  began  with  declaring  to  the  king 
how  much  the  conneftable  was  concern'd  to  fee  the 
Englijh  in  France ;  that  he  had  fent  them  both  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  to  intreat  him  to  break  off  his  al- 
liance with  the  king  of  England;  that  they  had  found 
the  duke  extremely  exafperated  againft  this  prince,  for 
thinking  of  entring  into  a  league  with  France;  that 
they  had  endeavour'd  to  make  ufe  of  this  opportunity 
to  perfuade  him  to  return  to  his  duty;  and  that  he  had 
altnoft  promifed  them  not  only  to  renounce  the  alK- 
ance  with  the  Engli/Jj,  but  alfo  to  fall  upon  them  at 
their  return  to  Calais,  if  they  concluded  the  truce. 

Creville  feeing  the  king  well  plcalod  with  the  ac- 
count, went  on  reprefcmmg  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in 

fuch 
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A.  D>  fucn  a  manner  as  render'd  him  ridiculous ;  repeating 
lAjf.  tne  injuries  with  which  he  had  charged  the  king  of 
England  upon  this  occafion  ;  how  he  was  enraged, 
and  ftamp'd  upon  the  floor,  fwearing  by  S.  George. 
He  put  a  hundred  extravagancies  into  his  mouth,  and 
related  ieveral  things,  which  fhew'd  the  conneftable's 
contempt  of  him,  and  the  little  efteem  and  attachment 
he  had  for  him,  how  much  foever  he  might  diflemble 
upon  occafion. 

The  king,  who  was  wonderfully  pleaied  at  all  this, 
wou'd  not  let  the  conversation  drop,  but  put  feveral 
queftions  toCreville,'m  order  to  make  him  repeat  fome 
important  particulars  fo  often,  that  Contay  might  not 
forget  them.  The  conference  ended  with  the  advice 
which  the  two  envoys  gave  the  king  in  the  connefta- 
ble's  name,  to  make  a  truce  with  the  Englijh.  He 
knew  the  truce  was  already  concluded,  and  anfwer'd, 
that  he  wou'd  think  of  their  propofal,  and  foon  let  the 
conneftable  know  his  determination. 

As  foon  as  they  were  gone,  Comines  and  Contay 
came  from  behind  the  fcreen:  The  latter  cou'd  hardly 
believe  his  own  ears,  and  was  (truck  with  indignation 
againft  the  conneftable,  not  only  for  the  infolent  rela- 
tions that  had  been  made  in  his  name  to  the  king  againft 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  alfo,  becaufe  he  knew  he 
was  actually  upon  a  negotiation  with  the  duke,  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  prevent  the  truce,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  defired  the  king  to  agree  to  it.  He  was  impatient 
of  mounting,  to  carry  his  mafter  an  account  of  what 
had  pafled.  Nor  did  thejr  detain  him  long :  He  im- 
mediately wrote  down  all  that  he  had  heard,  that  no- 
thing might  efcape  his  memory,  and  took  leave  of  the 
king,  who  gave  him  credentials  written  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  prince  being  in- 
form'd  of  all  particulars<byCW<zy,  fwore  he  wou'd 
deftroy  the  conneftable,  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
treating  with  the  king. 

Accordingly,  a  truce  of  nine  years  was  concluded 
between  them  at/^fvfju;  But  it  was  not  publifhed  'till 
after  the  king  a?  England  had  repafTed  the  fea,  agreea- 
bly to  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  inclinations,  that  all 
the  world  might  fee,  he  had  a£ted  upon  his  own  bot- 
tom in  this  treaty,  and  not»in  concert  with  the  king  of 
England.  In  a  word,  the  conneftable  was  the  bubble 

of 
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of  all  the  intrigues  for  this  year,  and  he  richly  de-  A,  1). 
ferved  it;  nay,  it  coft  him  his  life.    To  this  end  came    1475-. 
all  his  extravagant  politicks,  fo  fatal  to  the  (late  and  A^y- 
interefls  of  his  fovereign,  and  at  laft  to  himfelf. 

Nothing  was  eafierfor  the  king  than  to  convict  him 
of  treafon.  He  had  in  his  hands  two  letters,  which 
the  conneftable  had  written  to  the  king  of  England, 
to  perfuade  him  to  the  wars  againft  France.  This  prince 
provoked  at  his  treatment  of  him  in  the  affair  of 
S.  6)uintin,  had  given  them  to  the  king,  and  inform' d 
him  of  all  his  intrigues.  The  only  difficulty  was, 
how  to  lay  hold  of  him;  and  indeed|this  was  hardly 
practicable,  unlels  he  did  it  in  concert  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  At  laft,  the  king  perfuaded  the  duke  Comities, 
to  join  in  it  upon  fome  very  advantageous  conditions u  4-  c.i- 
he  offer'd  him. 

Theie  conditions  were,  that  he  fliou'd  have^.^m- 
/;'#,  Bohaim,  and  all  the  towns  and  territories  of  the 
conneftable  lying  within  the  bounds  of  his  demefne, 
with  all  his  money  and  perfonal  eftate,  wherever  it 
lay.  As  foon  as  this  treaty  was  concluded,  they 
cndeavour'd  to  lay  hold  of  him ;  and  this  is  the  firft 
time,  fays  Com'mes,  that  thefe  two  princes  acted  in 
concert. 

The  conneftable,  who  was  always  upon  the  watch, 
and  flood  now  more  than  ever  upon  his  guard,  was 
informed  by  his  fpies  in  the  two  courts,  of  the  defign 
that  was  laid  againft  his  life  and  liberty.  His  fureft 
way  had  been  to  have  fled  into  Germany,  and  waited  a 
favourable  conjuncture  to  recover  the  good  graces  of 
one  of  the  two  princes :  But  then  in  fecuring  his  per-  , 
fon,  he  wou'd  have  loft  all  his  goods  and  pofTeffions, 
which  was  a  circumftance  hecou'd  notrefolve  to  fub- 
mit  to. 

At  length  he  determined  to  throw  himfelf  into  the 
arms  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  from  whom  he  had 
reafon  to  expect  more  favour  than  from  the  king.  So 
he  difpatch'd  a  mefienger,  in  whom  he  placed  great 
confidence  to  entreat  him  to  fend  him  a  pafs,  for  that 
he  had  fomething  to  communicate  to  him,  which  re- 
quired  expedition,  and  was  of  the  laft  importance  to 
his  government. 

1  he  duke'was  then  at  war  with  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raint  who  had  declared  againft  him  during  the  fiege  of 
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A.  2).  Nuts,  and  a&ually  before  Nancy.  At  fir  ft,  he  made 
1475-.  fome  difficulty  to  grant  him  a  pafs  :  But  when  he  had 
confider'd  better  of  it,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  fent 
him  one;  which  the  conneftable  had  no  iboner  re- 
ceived, than  he  fet  forward  abruptly  from  S.  Quin- 
tin,  with  only  fifteen  or  twenty  horfe,  and  went  to 
MOMS. 

As  foon  as  the  king  got  notice  of  the  conneftable's 
departure,  he  came  and  appear'd  before  S.  Quintin. 
The  flight  of  this  lord  had  To  difcouraged  his  friends, 
that  they  durft  not  make  any  oppofition,and  the  town 
was  furrender'd  upon  the  firfl  lummons.  This  was 
the  fatal  ftroke  to  the  conneftable.  For  the  king  ha- 
ving poffefiion  of  S.  Quintin,  had  that  which  wou'd 
purchafe  his  head  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  this 
lord,  having  loft  that  place,  had  nothing  left  to  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  it.  The  king  immediately 
informed  the  duke  of  Burgundy  of  the  taking  of 
S.  6)uintin,  and  infilled  upon  his  feifing  the  connefta- 
ble, and  delivering  him  up  to  him  according  to  one 
of  the  articles  in  the  treaty  agreed  on  between  them. 
1)u  Bouchage,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  news  con- 
cerning the  taking  of  S.  J2>»;#/wz,laid  the  matter  home 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  duke  perplexed  with  the  importunity  of  their 
demands,  lent  a  private  order  to  the  lord  of  Meriez, 
grand  bayliff  of  Renault,  to  keep  a  ftricl  witch  upon 
the  conneftable,  that  he  might  not  efcape  from  Mons; 
but  a  month  pafled  above  the  term  of  eight  days  before 
he  endeavour'd  to  deliver  him  up  unto  the  king,  who 
in  the  mean  time,  to  force  him  to  perform  his  promife, 
took  fome  fteps  that  gave  the  duke  a  great  deal  of  un- 
eafinefs. 

The  duke  of  Lorrain  had  repair'd  to  the  court  of 
France  ;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  apprehenfive, 
Icaft  the  king  ihou'd  take  his  part,  and  come  to  the 
fuccour  of  Nancy ;  and  he  had  the  more  reafon  to  be 
afraid  of  this,  becaufe  the  king,  after  the  lofs  of 
S.  6)uintin,  had  fent  a  large  body  of  foldiers  into 
Champagne,  and  was  himielf  advanced  in  perfon  as 
far  as  Verdun. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  defign'd,  in  all  likelihood, 
to  wait  for  the  taking  of 'Nancy,  before  he  determined 
any  thing  with  regard  to  the  cenncftable.  He  call'd  a 

council 
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Council  of  war,  to  know  prccifely  the  time  that  he    A.   D. 
Ihould   make  himfelf  mafter  of  this  place,  which     1475-. 
vas  hard  prefled.     They  told  him,  that  if  nothing 
extraordinary  happen'd,  it  cou'd  not  hold  out  above 
a  day  longer  than  the  time  aflign'd. 

Upon  this,  he  fent  an  order  to  Hugonet  his  chan- 
cellor, and  the  lord  Imbercourt  to  carry  the  connefta- 
ble  to  Peronne,  and  to  deliver  him  to  the  king  the 
fame  day  that  he  reckon'd  he  fhou'd  take  Nancy,  re- 
folving,  in  all  appearance,  to  fend  them  a  contrary 
order,  as  foon  as  he  became  mafter  of  the  place. 

The  chancellor  and  Imbercourt,  who  were  both 
the  conneftables  profeifed  enemies,  executed  this 
order  with  difpatch,  and  he  was  tranfported  to  Pe- 
ronne. Nancy  was  not  taken  at  the  time  the  duke  ex- 
peded  ;  and  the  appointed  day  being  come,  Imber- 
court  and  the  chancellor  deliver'd  their  prifoner  into 
the  hands  of  the  baftard  of  Bourbon,  admiral  of 
France,  and  of  the  lord  S.  Pierre.  Co-mines  was  af- 
terwards affured,  that  a  counter-order  arrived  three 
hours  after ;  but  the  bufinefs  being  done,  there  was 
no  remedy. 

The  parliament  immediately  prepar'd  for  the  con- 
neftable's  trial,  who  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded, 
and  executed  in  the  Greve,  on  T'uefday  the  ipth  of 
December,  An.  Dom.  1475*.  He  fhewed  a  great  deal 
of  conftancy  and  refignation,  and  more  of  the  chrtf- 
tian  than  cou'd  have  been  expe6led  from  a  man,  who, 
during  his  whole  life,  had  regulated  his  conduct  by  very 
different  maxims  from  thole  of  the  gofpel.  Such  was 
the  end  of  Lewis  of  Luxembourg,  count  of  S.  Po/, 
and  conneftable  of  France  ;  a  man  great  in  every 
thing,  in  mind,  valour,  prudence,  military  abilities, 
in  birth,  honours,  riches,  ambition,  and  deceit.  Born 
a  vafTal  to  the  king  and  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  not 
content  with  being  efteemed,  beloved,  and  loaded 
with  honours,  would  alfo  be  feared  by  them  ;  and 
which  is  too  much  for  any  perfon,  how  great  and, 
powerful  a  lord  foever,  he  undertook  to  keep  the 
two  powers  in  ballauce.  This  was  the  end  of  all 
his  private  intrigues,  to  make  himfelf  confiderable  in 
the  two  courts.  They  lay  long  concealed  from  the 
two  fovereigns,  but  were  at  lall  difcover'd  to  his  de- 
itru&ion. 

VOL.  III.  E  It 
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A.   D.       ft  was  an  advantage  to  the  kingdom  to  be  deliver'^ 

1 47?.     from  fo  dangerous  a  difpofition  as  his,  which  had  fo 

iaf"Y^o/  long  difturbed  it,  and  was  within  a  fmall  matter  of 

bringing  a  compleat  defolation  upon  it,  if  the  £»£////.? 

had  followed  his  counfels,  and  had  not  been  dif- 

couraged  by  his  knaveries.    The  office  of  conncfta- 

blc  was  dropp'd  in  France  for  all  the  reft  of  this  reign ; 

and  Charles  of  Melun  difcharged  the  functions  of  it 

by  commiflion. 

In  this  death  the  king  not  only  taftcd  the  fweets  of 
revenge,  but  alfo  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  himfelf  de- 
liver'd  from  the  only  fubjedt  that  was  capable  of  gi- 
ving him  any  difquiet :  For  the  reft  of  the  court  was 
become  very  lubmiffive  ;  and  he  had  obliged  the 
Bourbons,  who  were  the  moft  to  be  fear'd,  and  the 
moft  inclined  to  revolt,  with  fo  many  inftances  of 
beneficence,  that  they  cou'd  have  no  hopes  of  ad- 
vancing themfelves  more  by  any  other  means  than 
loyalty  and  due  obedience  to  their  fovereign. 
Comities  Excepting  this,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  reaped  all 
1,5.  c.  i.  the  advantage  of  his  treachery  in  delivering  up  the 
connef table,  after  he  had  promis'd  him  fecurity  by  a 
pafs.  The  king  faithfully  executed  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  and  refigned  up  S.  Quintin,  Ham  and  Bohaim, 
with  all  the  conneftable's  moveables ;  among  which 
his  treafure,  which  was  thought  to  be  very  great,  did 
not  amount  to  above  72000  Crowns. 

The  king  had  never  yet  feen  his  government  in 
fuch  tranquility.  He  was  fure  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, being  well  informed,  that  he  was  determined 
to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  reft,  provided  the 
duke  of  Brittany  was  not  molefted.  This  duke  had 
Invent  de  renounced  all  his  alliances  againft  France,  and  had 
(Chart.  T.  3.  alfo  enter 'd  into  a  defenfive  league  with  the  king, 
Befides,  there  was  a  truce  for  nine  years  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  king  perceived  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  making  himlelf  fome  work  in 
Germany,  and  was  therefore  lefs  apprehcnfive  of  the 
affe&s  of  his  inconftancy  and  inveterate  hatred  to 
France. 

In  truth  the  duke  of  Burgundy  having  got  poffef- 
fion  of  Nancy  and  all  Lorraine,  thought  of  nothing 
but  revenging  himlelf  of  the  Sttifs,  as  he  had  reveng'a 
himfelf  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  ;  for  the  irruptions 

they 
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they  had  made  upon  his  territories,  during  the  fiege  A .  D. 
of  Nuis,  and  of  making  himfelf  amends  for  the  lofs  1475". 
of  the  earldom  of  Ferette,  by  the  conqueft:  of  their  S^-yx 
country. 

Revenge,  and  a  defire  to  enlarge  his  pofTeffions, 
were  the  true  motives  that  put  him  upon  this  war ; 
but  the  pretence  of  declaring  againft  the  Suifs,  was 
their  invasion  of  the  territories  of  the  count  of  Ro~ 
moat,  uncle  to  the  young  duke  of  Savoy,  for  a  very 
trifling  provocation.  They  had  feized  divers  caftles, 
and  Grandjbn,  a  little  town  upon  the  lake  of  Neaf- 
chatel.  The  count  of  Romont  implored  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  affiftance,  who  was  then  employed  in  the 
conqueft  of  Lorraine.  He  promis'd  him  faccour ;  and 
as  foon  as  the  war  was  over,  endeavour'd  to  acquit 
himfelf  of  his  engagement. 

If  we  form  a  judgment  from  the  feveral  attempts, 
which  the  king  made  to  prevent  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dfs  entring  upon  this  war,  we  cannot  quellion  its 
being  difagreeable  to  him  :  But  this  is  no  very  fure 
rule.  For  it  was  cuftomary  with  him  to  take  the 
moil  remote  and  oppofite  methods  in  appearance,-  to.£or™f  ^ 
compafs  his  deiigns.  It  was  his  true  intcreit,  as  he 
well  knew,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fiiou'd  find 
matter  for  his  reftlefs  difpofition  to  work  upon  elfe-  > 
where  than  in  France,  and  that  he  fliou'd  only  aft 
under-hand  to  crofs  his  enterprizes,  and  make  them 
mifcarry. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  raifed  a  {lately  army  ;  and 
to  difplay  his  power  and  terrify  Germany,  he  let  for- 
ward at  the  head  of  his  forces,  with  the  moil  mag- 
nificent equipage  he  ever  had. 

The  king  in  the  mean  time  march'd  up  to  the  coun- 
try, that  was  to  be  tue  feat  of  the  war  ;  and  under 
the  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage  to  our  lady  du  Puy, 
and  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  which  he  called  I;t 
Lyons,  he  entred  that  city  with  foldicrs.  From 
thence  he  difpatch'd  a  great  number  oF  private  cnvojjs, 
fome  in  the  guife  of  beggars,  and  others  in  that  of  pil- 
grims, as  well  to  the  duchefs  of  Savoy  as  the  duke  of 
Milan,  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  Suifs,  and  the  towns  of 
Germany,  in  order  to  perfwade  the  one  to  renounce 
the  duk'e  of  Burgundy's  alliance,  and  to  encourage 
the  others  to  declare  themfelves,  and  make  a  vigo- 
E  i  rousr 
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A.  CD.  rous  defence  againft  him.    Moft  of  them  gave  hint 
1475-.    °nly  a  general  anfwer ;  and  the  Suifs  and  the  towns 

v^x-y^  of  Germany,  that  were  in  league  with  them,  declared 
openly,  that  to  prevent  their  impending  ruin,  they 
wou'd  accommodate  matters  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, unlefs  the  king  wou'd  begin,  by  breaking  the 
truce  he  had  concluded  with  him,  and  making  a  di- 
verfion  to  fecure  them  from  danger. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king's  in- 
tention, who  had  no  mind  to  be  any  farther  concerned 
in  the  war,  than  in  furnifhing  the  Suifs  and  their  al- 
lies with  money.  But  the  haughtinefs,  ambition,  and 
.refolutenefs  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  effected  that 
which  the  king,  by  all  his  negotiations,  had  in  vain 
attempted.  The  fubmiflions  of  the  Suifs,  and  their 
making  him  the  moft  advantageous  offers,  were 
not  fufficient  to  appeafe  him  :  Wherefore,  feeing 
themfelves  reduced  to  a  defperate  condition,  they  re- 
folved  to  fuftain  the  war,  let  what  wou'd  be  the 
event. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  entred  the  field  in  February, 

A.D.  1475.  wjth  an  army  Qf  about  joooo  men.     He  took  fome 

Mftytr.         caftles,  that  were  but  ill  defended  by  the  Suifs,  who 
werelittleufed  to  maintain  fieges.  He  fat  down  before 
'          Grandfon,  which  furrendred  at  difcretion,  and  placed 
a  garrifon  in  it.     A  body  of  6000  Suifs,  which  arriv- 
ed too  late  to  fuccour  the  place,  withdrew  to  Tver- 
^^  whither  the  duke  purfued  them  againft  the  ad- 
cp.  s.    ' vice  of  his  moft  expe"enced  officers. 

The  Suijs  had  fomc  days  before  feized  fome  lanes, 
Hift.  d*  o-  thro'  which  ihtBurgundian  army  was  topafs,  which 
range.         upon  the  2,d  of  march,  fet  forward   in  order  to 
make  themfelves  mailers  of  them,  the  van-guard  be- 
ing commanded  by  John  II.  prince  of  Orange.    The 
Suifs  fuffer'd  the  Burgundians  to  advance  and  engage 
themfelves  among  the  mountains ;   and  as  foon  as 
they  came  in  fight  of  the  place  wherethey  were  wait- 
1  ing  for   them,   they  difcharged  fuch  a  volley  upon 
them  from  the  right,  the  left,  the  front,  and  all  the 
rocks  where  they  lay  in  ambufcade,   that  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  enemies  were  killed,  and  among  others, 
fome  of  the  'generals. 

The  reft  were  immediately  feized  with  fear;  and 
thinking  of  nothing  but  makin?  their  eicaue,  fell  foul 

upon 
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upon  the  battal lion,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  A-  D. 
was  prefent;   which  being  put  into  diforder,   took     1476. 
the  alarm  alfo,  and  in  a  moment  communicated  it  to  V^Y* 
the  rear  in  fuch  fort,  that  the  whole  army,  without 
having  drawn  a  fword,  or  fcen  the  enemy,  began  to 
fly  on  all  fides.     The  duke  in  vain  laboured  to  flop 
the  fugitives,  and  was  himfelf  forced  to  efcape  with 
all  fpeed  to  Joigne  upon  the  frontier  of  the  earldom 
of  Burgundy,  and  he  was  the  fifth  that  arrived  there, 
having  made  almoft  fixteen  leagues  of  France  with- 
out drawing  bit. 

This  was  rather  a  rout  than  a  defeat.     The  num- 
ber of  thofe  that  werekill'd  and  taken  prifoners  was 
not  very  great;  but  all  the  artillery,  baggage  and  fine 
equipage  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  the  conque- 
rors booty,    which  would  haveenrich'd   feveral  of 
them,  if  the  poverty  of  their  way  of  living  before,     . 
would  have  permitted  them  to  make  a  difference  be- 
tween things  of   valuet  and  things   of  no  worth. 
They  took  the  plate  for  Pewter  and  fold  it  accord- 
ingly; and  a  diamond  of  the  Duke's,  one  of  the  fineft  Cominee, 
in  Europe,  at  the  end  of  which  hung  a  large  pearl,  ^5- chap. «, 
was  fold  for  a  florin,  and  afterwards  loft.  Several 
precious  (tones  of  this  Prince,  which  were  but  juft 
collected,  met  with  the  fame  fate,  and  could  never 
afterwards  be  found. 

The  Suifs  after  their  victory  marched  to  Grandfox^ 
which  furrendred.  They  treated  the  garrifon  as  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  had  treated  theirs,  when  he  took 
this  town,  by  hanging  up  all  the  Burgundians, 

The  king  received  at  account  of  this  great  news 
at  'Puy,  when  he  was  juft  going  to  Lyo»i.  He  knew 
how  tp  acl  the  hypocrite,  and  difleiuble  his  joy  in 
publick.  He  received  the  lord  of  Contay  with  a 
great  deal  of  courtefy,  who  came  to  wait  upon  him 
from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  defire  him  not  to 
take  advantage  of  his  misfortune,  promifedhim  to 
obferve  the  truce,  and  commanded  him  to  aflure^. 
the  duke,  that  he  need  be  under  no  apprehenfions  up- 
on his  account. 

This  was  meant  only  of  making  war  againft  him; 

for  in  all  other  refpecls  he  took  great  advantage  of 

the  duke  of  Burgundy's  difficulties.     The  foljiqra- 

tion,s  he  had  made  to  the  cities  of  Strasbourg, 

E  3 
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^f  .   D.    and  fome  others,  to  declare  againfl  the  duke,  had  now 

5476.    their  effe6t:  Nuremberg,  and  Frankfort  followed  the 

\X"V^  example   of  Strasbourg,  and  i'^/7/,  and  joined  the 

Suifs  :   The  duke  of  Milan  renounced  the  duke  of 

Burgundy's  alliance,  and  made  a  league  with    the 

king,  which  was  proclaimed  with  great  ceremony  at 

obfervati-    Lyons.     The  king  was  reconciled  with  Rene  king  of 

ens  fur  les  Sicily,  who  had  for  fome  time  been  treating  with  the 

dc  comixes.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  had  given  him  hopes  that 

Memorial    he  would  make  him  his  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Pro- 

fa  la  Cham-  ^^0.  j$ut  t^e  Treaty  was  broken  up,  and  the  earl- 


de  dom  fome  time  after  refigned  to  the  king. 
Paris  cote  Notwithstanding  all  thefe  terrible  Accounts  which 
H.  H,  Foi.  the  duke  received  one  after  another,  he  perfifted  in 
his  refolution  of  being  revenged  upon  the  Suifs, 
drew  his  forces  together  again,  and  augmented  them, 
ent  ered  the  Territories  of  the  Suifs  at  the  head  of  2^000 
men,  and  in  June  laid  fiegeto  the  little  town  of  Mo- 
rat,  four  or  five  Leagues  from  Fribourg.  The  Suifs 
and  their  allies  came  up  with  all  fpeed  to  encourage 
the  garrifon  to  make  a  ftout  defence  in  hopes  of  pre- 
fent  fuccour. 

The  king  raifed  up  a  new  enemy  againft  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  which  was  Rene  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  having  been  deprived  by  him  of  his  dukedom, 
was  forced  to  lead  a  melancholy  life  in  France.  He 
fumifhed  him  with  a  large  guard  to  conducl  him  to 
the  army  of  the  allies,  and  with  a  great  Sum  of  Mo- 
ney to  diftribute  among  the  Suifs.  The  young  prince 
was  received  with  great  joy  as  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy's declared  enemy,  and  the  command  of  the  army 
"was  adjudged  to  him  by  common  confent. 
Meyer.  1,  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  gave  a  proof  that  he 
*7»  was  worthy  of  it.  He  attack'd  the  duke  of  Burgun- 

^'s  camP  on  the  22cl  °f  J***,  an<i  forced  it  ;  be* 
tween  13  and  14000  Burgundians  were  killed  upon 
the  ipot,  or  drowned,"  upon  their  flight,  in  the  lake 
of  Morat.  The  duke  forced  to  make  his  efcape,  ar- 
rrived  at  Joigne  in  almoft  the  fame  condition  as  he 
had  done  after  the  battle  of  Grandfon  :  From  thence 
he  took  the  road  for  Befanpon,  more  concerned  to 
think  of  defending  his  country,  than  of  any  future 
attack  upon  his  enemies. 

And 
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And  indeed  the  Suifs  and  Germans  being  defirous   A.  2). 
of  making  the  duke  of  Lorram  fome   ackowledg-    1476. 
ment  for  the  obligations  they  lay  under  to  him,  pre-  V^*"y-s^ 
fented  him  with 'the  duke  of  Burgundy's  artillery,, 
which  they  had  taken,  and  promifed  to  affift  him  in 
the  recovery  of  his  dukedom.  Commes, 

Duke  Rene  followed  the  track  his  good  fortune  ^ 
pointed  out  to  him,  andentred  Lorraine:  Epinal,  and 
l^audemont,  and  fome  other  towns  declared  for  him ; 
all  the  plain  country  revolted  in  favour  of  him ,'  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  none  but  Nancy  and 
Pont-a-MouJJ'on^  that  he  could  depend  upon. 

His  new  defeat  at  Morat  produced  the  fame  effects 
with  that  at  Grandfon,  viz.  to  deprive  him  of  his 
allies.  Jolands  of  France,  the  king's  lifter,  dutchefs 
and  regent  of  Savoy,  a  Princefs  of  great  abilities,  had 
always  endeavour'd'to  carry  fair  with  the  king  her 
brother,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  without  depend*- 
ing  very  much  upon  either  of  them ;  but  lefs  upon 
the  king  than  the  duke,  with  whom  fhe  had  conftantly 
lived  in  arid  amity ;  and  as  his  pretence  of  making 
war  upon  the  Suifs,  was  founded  upon  their  invading 
the  territories  of  Savoy,  (he  had  made  a  clofe  al- 
liance with  him,  and  furnifhed  him  with  foldiers. 

She  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  king's  dip- 
pleafure  at  this  Treaty,  and  fome  time  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Grandfon,  fhe  lent  the  lord  of  Montigni  to 
him,  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  negociating  with 
him,  as  to  difcover  how  he  flood  arf'e6ted  to  her. 
The  king  gave  him  a  kind  reception,  and  told  him, 
that  provided  the  dutchefs  would  fincerely  abandon 
the  duke  of  Burgundy"1 's  intereft,  fhe  fhould  meet  all 
the  afilftance  flie  could  hope  for  at  the  court  of  France, 
againft  thofe  that  attempted  to  dufturb  her  regency. 
In  the  mean  time  happen'd  the  battle  at  Morat,  and 
as  foon  as  the  envoy  of  Savoy  received  the  news  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy's  defeat,  he  told  the  king  that 
he  had  orders  from  the  dutchefs  to  treat  with  him. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  fo  much  the  more  ex- 
afperated  upon  this  occafion,  becaufe  he  pretended 
to  have  engaged  himfelf  in  this  unfortunate  war  in 
favour  of  the  houfe  of  Savoy.  He  knew  that  the 
dutchefs  was  to  come  to  Geneva,  and  refolved  to 
fee  her  there.  For  this  purpofe  he  gave  an  order  to 
£  4  .  Olivier 
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A.  £>.    Olivier  de  la  Marcke,  who  executed  it  :  But  the  young 

1476.    duke  of  Savoy  efcaped  him,  being  faved  by  the  lord 

\^~y^S  de  la  Marches  own  men,  who  were  Savoyards,  and 

cou'd  not  permit  themfelves  to  make  their  prince  a  pri- 

k  lMearche, foner-     The  dutchefs  was  obliged  to  follow  Olivier 

l.  2.  chap,  s!^  laMarche,  who  took  her  behind  him.     He  made 

her  travel  all  night,  and  carried  her  to  the  duke  of 

Burgundy,  and  from  thence  flie  was  tranfported  to 

the  caftle  of  Rquvre  near  Dijon.    This  was  a  ftroke 

of  the  impetuous  vivacity  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 

but  it  was  of  no  fervice  to  him ;  for  fhe  was  foon 

after  releafed  by  Charles  &  Amboife,  lord  of  Cbau- 

rnont,  who  was  governor  of  Champaigne. 

She  went  to  wait  upon  the  King  at  'fours,  who 
at  her  landing,  faluted  her  in  thefe  words  j  Welcome, 
Madam  the  Burgundian.  She  perceiv'd  plainly  by  the 
tone  of  the  king's  voice,  that  he  defigned  both  to 
banter  and  reproach  her ;  and  anfwer'd,  that  fhe  was 
a  good  french-woman,  and  ready  to  obey  him  in 
every  refpect.  The  difcourfewas  attended  with  great 
marks  of  friendfhip  on  both  fides.  The  treaty  of 
alliance  was  put  in  writing  and  figned ;  the  dutchefs 
returned  to  her  government  with  great  fatisfaclion, 
and  kept  her  engagement  with  the  king,  and  after- 
wards they  lived  in  a  good  correfpondence  together. 
Thus  every  thing  contributed  to  increafe  the  duke 
of  Burgundy''*  affliction.  But  he  had  another  mo- 
tive of  concern,  which  touched  him  no  lefs  feniibly, 
viz.  the  lofs  of  Nancy,  which  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
for  fome  time  befieged,  and  took  it  with  much  diffi- 
culty on  the  1 6th  of  Ofiober. 

Two  days  after,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  appeared 
before  the  Town,  with  an  army  which  he  had  drawn 
together  in  order  to  relieve  it,  and  made  all  the  at- 
tempts poffible  to  engage  the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  a 
battle;  but  that  prince  being  not  fo  ftrong  as  his  ene- 
my, 'declined  it. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  not  fucceeding  in  his  de- 
flgn,  laid  liege  to  the  town  three  weeks  after  it  had 
been  taken,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  mod  of  his 
council,  who  advifed  him  to  employ  his  Soldiers  in 
the  recovery  of  the  little  fuburbicary  towns,  to  block 
up  NaKcyy  where  the  duke  of  Lorraine  had  not  had 

time 
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time  to  lay  in  much  provifion :   But  this  prince  was    A.  D. 
hurried  on  to  his  ruin,  or  rather,  to  make  ufe  of  the     1476. 
moral  of  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,   God  faw  fit  Vx-y>^ 
to  punifh  his  pride  and  infidelity,  by  leaving  him  to 
his  own  raftf  difpofition,  and  futfering  him  to  be  be- 
trayed in  the  very  fame  place  where  he  had  confent- 
ed  to  deliver  up  the  conneftable  of  S.  2V,  after  he 
had  given  him  his  word  that  he  fhould  be  fafe. 

He  had  for  one  of  his  lieutenant-generals  a  Neapo- 
litan lord  named  CampobaJJ'o,  banifhed  from  his  own 
Country,  becaufe  he  had  always  declar'd  for  the  An- 
geii'me  party.  He  was  a  wretch,  who,  notwithftand- 
mg  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  loaded  him  with  kind- 
neffes,  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  duke  of  Comlnei; 
Lorraine^  from  the  firft  fiege  of  Nancy,  and  had  pro-  chap.  13 
mifed  him  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  lengthen 
out  the  fiege.  He  made  more  than  one  offer  alfo  to 
the  king,  to  deliver  him  up  the  duke  alive  or  dead. 
Some  writers  endeavour  to  leflen  his  crime,  by  af- 
cribing  it  to  his  refentment,  for  a  blow  which  the 
duke  gave  him  for  infilling  too  vehemently  againfthis  P«W  *«//«. 
making  war  upon  the  duke  of  Lorraine ;  and  the 
nefs  with  which  he  continued  his  Application  to 
rTftideflroy  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  renders  the  mat- 
ter probable.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  king  abhor- 
red his  treachery,  and  fent  the  duke  of  Burgundy  an 
account  of  it ;  but  this  duke  miftrufting  the  king  more 
than  any  man  in  the  world  befides,  look'd  upon  it  as  ^  __ 
an  artifice  to  induce  him  to  deftroy  one  of  the  beft 
of  his  Officers.  He  faid,  that  if  it  was  true,  disking 
would  not  have  told  him  of  it ;  and  upon  thefe  con- 
fiderations  he  put  more  confidence  in  CampohaJJ'o  than 
ever. 

In  the  mean  time  this  traitor  intrigued  with  the  be-  Comi,ies 
fieged  to  lengthen  out  the  fiege,  and  gave  the  duke  chap.  7. 
of  Lorraine  time  to  aflemble  an  army  of  13  or  14000  c*r< 
men,  as  well  Suifs  as  Germans,  by  means  of  the  king's -"" 
furnifhing  him  under-hand  with  money,  and  to  come 
up  with  this  army  to  £.  Nicolas,  two  leagues  from 
Nancy. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy's  army  was  at  that  time 
reduced  to  4000  men  by  the  rigour  of  the  feafon, 
which  was  very  fevere  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December:  Of  this fmall  number  mapy  were 

fick 
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A.  D.  fick,  fothat  the  duke  had  hardly  15-00  men  fit  for 
1477.  fervice.  Every  body  but  himfelf  would  in  fuch  a 
conjunclure  have  made  no  fcruple  to  raife  the  fiege ; 
but  the  duke  of-  6#fg##<j?yhad  no  notion  of  moderate 
refolutions,  efpecially  when  he  thought  hi?  glory  con- 
cerned. The  count  CampobaJJo  made  his  court  to 
him,  by  encouraging  him  to  ftick  to  it,  and  putting 
him  in  remembrance  of  the  fiege  of  JVa/V,  where,  with 
not  above  a  third  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  he  had 
triumph'd  over  the  whole  force  of  the  empire. 

The  count's  advice  was  followed,  becaufe  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  prince's  rafh  mind,  who  was- howe- 
ver foon  undeceiv'd,  and  convinc'd  of  the  treachery 
of  this  traitor  by  a  fatal  experience;  for  he  deferted 
the  fame  day  with  140  men  of  arms  and  all  their 
train,  to  go  join  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  next 
day  two  other  officers  did  the  fame  with  12,0  men  of 
arms. 

Campobafro  had  taken  another  precaution  when  he 
deferted,  viz.  to  leave  fome  of  his  correfpondents 
among  the  Burgundian  troops,  who  were  to  recoil  at 
the  firft  onfet,  and  begin  the  defeat :  others  had  or- 
ders to  flick  clofe  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  if 
they  could  not  make  him  a  prifoner,  to  kill  him  in 
the  flight. 

Such  was  the  confpiracy  formed  againft  this  prince, 
who  miftrufted  nothing,  thought  only  of  choofing  a 
poft  where  to  attend  the  enemy,  and  to  fupply  his 
want  of  numbers  by  the  advantage  of  fituation.  He 
went  out  of  his  lines,  and  feated  himfelf  upon  a  ri- 
ver, the  banks  of  which  were  defended  by  two  thick 
hedges ;  he  placed  the  greateftpart  of  his  artillery  up- 
on a  little  hill,  which  commanded  the  great  road  thro* 
which  the  enemy  was  to  march,  and  attended  them 
with  an  appearance  of  great  refolution. 

The  fifth  of  January,  which  fell  on  a  funday,  the 
eve  of  the  epiphany,  the  duke  of  Lorraine  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  army  in  fight  of  theB#rg##J&M»  camp. 
It  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  con- 
lifting  of  Suifs,  marched  thro'  the  great  road,  and 
was  expofed  to  the  difcharge  of  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy's Artillery,  but  fuffer'd  little  by  it,  becaufe  of  the 
great  diftance  between  them. 

Ths 
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The'.Suifs  to  avoid  a  fecond  volley,  march'd  to  the  A.  D. 
left,  and  going  by  the  fide  of  a  little  wood,  got  upon  1477. 
an  eminence  to  the  right  of  the  Burgundian  camp. 
This  morion,  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  not 
aware  of,  obliged  him  to  alter  the  dilpofition  of  his 
forces,  who  loft  the  advantage  of  being  covered  with 
the  river,  and  had  nothing  left  but  their  valour  to 
protect  them. 

Affoon  as  the  Suifs  had  taken  breath,  they  defcend- 
ed  from  the  hill  to  go  and  attack  the  Burgundians; 
and  when  rhey  came  within  reach  of  them,  let  fly 
fuch  a  terrible  difcharge  of  harquebufes  upon  them, 
that  feveralof  them  fell  to  the  earth,  and  the  reft  were 
feared  and  took  to  their  heels. 

ThzBurgundianGend-armes,  tho'buttmallin  num- 
ber, and  deferted  by  their  infantry,  flood  firm  for 
fome  time ;  but  another  body  of  the  allies,  who  had 
pofted  themfelves  by  the  river,  turning  upon  them, 
they  were  befet,  and  obliged  to  fly  at  random.  Al- 
moil  all  this  little  body  perifhed  either  upon  the  Ipot, 
or  in  their  flight,  and  feveral  were  knock'd  at  head 
by  the  country  people;  a  vaft  number  of  lords  and 
gentlemen  were  kill'd  or  taken. 

The  duke  of  L orraine  hearing  no  news  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  being  inform'd  that  he  hadnotpaf- 
fed  thro'  Metz,,  whither  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
efcape,  made  no  doubt  but  he  was  kill'd,  and  order- 
ed fearch  to  be  made  for  him  among  the  dead,  where 
he  was  not  to  be  found ;  but  CampobaJJo  fent  him  a 
page  of  an  Italian  lord,  who  defcribed  to  him  the 
place  whither  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  marched 
after  the  defeat;  there  they  found  him  all  naked,  ly- 
ing upon  his  belly,  his  face  clofe  by  a  piece  of  ice  of 
the  marfh  where  he  had  expired. 

He  was  wounded  in  three  places ;  in  one  with  an 
halbert  rwhich  had  Iplit  his  jaw ;  in  the  others  with  two 
thrufts  of  a  pike,  one  of  which  had  pierced  his  two 
thighs  from  lide  to  fide,  and  the  other  had  entred  his 
fundament. 

The  duke  of  Lorraine  ordered  him  to  be  tranlport- 
ed  to  Nancy,  where  he  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  ftate, 
in  a  room  hung  with  black  velvet.  This  prince  came 
to  pay  him  the  ufual  honours  with  a  golden  beard 
reaching  down  to  his  girdle.  This  was  done,  fays 

one 
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yf.  D.   one  °f  °.ur  Qld  hiftorians  of  that  time,  in  fign  of 

1477.     a  victory,,  and  according  to  the  cuilom  of  the  anci- 

^^Y>*/  ent  worthies.   Before  he  gave  him  the  holy  water,  he 

took  him  by  the  hand,  and  addreffed  him  in  thefe 

words,  God  reft  your  foul,  ,  you  have  given  us  a  great 

deal  of  trouble  and  grief. 

This  prince  had  the  misfortune  to  be  lamented  by 
no  body ;  his  favage  humour  had  made  him  a  ftranger 
to  all  friendly  commerce ;  a  hard  and  imper iou s  maf- 
ter,  more  feared  than  beloved  by  his  courtiers  and 
fubje&s  :  profperityhad  render'dhim  intractable,  pre- 
fumptuous,  and  incapable  of  advice;  adverfity  difco- 
ver'd  new  faults  in  him,  without  correcting  the  old 
ones.     After  the  defeat  of  Grandfon  he  was  always 
melancholy,  humourfome,  reftlefs,  more  paffionatc 
and  precipitate  than  ever.  So  many  ill  qualities  were 
not  wholly  without  fomegood  ones.     He  was  inca- 
paple  of  fear,  proof  againft  the  moft  exceffive  fa- 
tigues, of  great  application  to  bufinefs,  of  a  ready  and 
penetrating  judgment,    liberal   and  magnificent.   He 
was  fober  and  chafte,  but  more  by  conftitution  than 
out  of  a  principle  of  virtue.     He  was  of  a  middle 
Pom-ait  duftature,  and  a  difagreeable  countenance,  and  hisPhy- 
Dug  deBour-  fiognomy  anfwer'd  to  his  natural  fiercenefs,  if  the 
Ca!inttUde  pi&ure  which  I  have  feen  of  him  in  the  cabinet  of  a 
M.  de  Gag- curious  gentlemen,  be  a  true  one.     He  was  kill'd 
nieres.        jn  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and   the  loth  of  his 
reign,  which  was  as  fatal  to  his  fubjeds,  as  that  of  his 
predeceflors  had  been  beneficial  to  them. 

The  king  was  at  Tours  under  very  uneafy  appre- 
henfions  about  the  fuccefsof  this  battle;  for  he  knew 
the  Suifs  were  arrived  at  S. Nicolas,  withdefign  to  at- 
tack the  duke  of  Burgundy.  As  Lewis  XL  had  let- 
tied  the  ufe  of  ports,  which  till  then  were  unknown 
to  France,  he  had  foon  an  account  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  defeat,  by  a  courier  whom  George  de  la 
Trimouille,  that  commanded  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Lorraine,  difpatched  away  to  him,  but  without  any 
affurance  of  his  death.  This  was  a  cfrcumftancc  of 
the  moft  importance,  and  fuppofiug  the  flying  report 
.  of  it  be  true,  there  was  need  of  expedition;  upon 
chap!"!!,  this  account  he  difpatched  the  admiral  de  'Bourbon  aid 
Co-mines  away  thar  fame  day  with  orders  to  open  the 
letters  of  any  couriers  they  Ihould  meet  upon  the 

road, 
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toad,  and  empower'd  them  to  receive  in  his  name  all   A  .    D. 
the  towns  and  vafTals  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  that     1477. 
were  willing  to  fubmit  to  his  authority,  provided  the  \s~\f>+ 
duke  was  dead. 

ThefetwoJords  had  not  travelled  half  a  day's  Jour- 
ney before  they  met  the  pod  that  brought  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  prince's  death.  Upon  this  they  put  on  with 
all  poffiblc  fpeed  to  gain  the  fonder  of  <Picardy. 
They  arrived  at  the  fuburbs  of  Abbeville,  which  was 
one  of  the  towns  which  Charles  VII.  had  refigned  to 
Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  treaty  of  Arras,  up- 
on condition  that  it  fliould  revert  to  the  crown  in  de- 
fault of  heirs  male  in  the  houfe  of  Burgundy.  They 
found  that  the  lord  of  Terry  had  already  treated  about 
the  furrender  of  this  place,  and  aflbon  as  they  ap- 
peared the  matter  was  concluded. 

C  amines  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  perfuade  «««f  » 
Arras  to  do  the  fame,  did  not  however  lofe  all  the^**'**"*'** 
fruit  of  his  journey,  for  he  gained  over  feveral  lords 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  afterwards  good  fervants 
to  the  king.     Ham,  Bobaim,  Mondidier,  Montreuil,  comincs, 
and  S.  Qnintin  followed  the  example  of  Abbeville  ;cap.  iz. 
and  as  foon  as  the  king  arrived,  who  immediately  fol- 
lowed his  envoys  in  perfon,  <Peronne  was  delivered 
up  to  him. 

Matters  could  not  have  taken  a  better  turn.  They 
were  allured  that  Philip  de  Crevet<eur,  lord  of  Cor- 
des,  *  a  gentleman  of  the  greateft  authority  in  Picar- 
d  had  declared  for  the  king  ;  feveral  lords  of  Ha*  * 


were  ready  to  do  the  fame,   and  had  already  ca 
given  their  word's  for  it.  d 

Thefe  good  difpofitions]  alter'd  the  king's  defign, 
and  prevented  him  from  purfuing  the  icherne  he 
had  propofed  fome  time  before,  in  cafe  he  furvived 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  which  he  would  have  ren- 
dred  his  power  formidable  to  all  Europe. 

According  to  this  project,  he  dengned  to  have 
married  the  Dauphin  to  Mary  the  heirefs  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  in  the  unhappy  fituation  of  her  affairs, 
her  Hates  being  entirely  naked,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
king  of  France,  without  money,  foldiers,  or  any 
fupporr,  wou'd  not  have  cared  to  refufe  the  propofal, 
notwithftanding  the  difproportion  of  age;  for  (he 
was  twenty  on>,  and  the  Dauphin  had  but  juft  enter- 

ed 
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A.  2)-  ed his  7th  year.  Bat  when  the  king  knew  what  mo-« 
1477.  tions  were  made  in  his  favour  in  the  low  countries, 
and  how  readily  the  towns  tfTscardywetz  reduced, 
he  hoped  to  deprive  the  hcirefs  of  Burgundy  of  g, 
great  part  of  her  ftates,  and  to  difpofe  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  low  countries,  that  did  not  hold 
of  her,  in  favour  of  divers  native  or  German  lords, 
of  whom  he  would  raife  himfelf  fo  many  creatures, 
and  fuch  as  would  readily  aflift  him  upon  thefe 
conditions,  in  the  execution  of  his  defign.  By  this 
means  he  had  ruined  the  power  of  the  houfe  of 
Burgundy,  which  had  for  fo  long  a  time  been  forr 
midable  to  France. 

The  king  purfuing  this  project,  judged  that  one 
way  to  farther  the  fuccefs  of  it,  was  to  raife  a  civil 
war  in  Flanders,  and  to  ex  cite  the  Flemins  to  a  revolt 
againft  Mademoiselle  de  Burgundy,  for  thus  Mary, 
heirefs  of  the  late  duke,  was  called.  Olivier  delaMar- 
che  obferves,  that  this  title  was  given  her,  and  not 
that  of  Madam,  becaufe  duke  Charles  her  .father  was 
not  the  fonof  a  king.  The  king  depended  particularly 
eUpon  the  Gantois,  a  people  that  had  at  all  times  been 
very  untoward  to  their  princes.  They  had  loft  fe- 
veral  of  their  privileges  by  their  revolts,  and  were  in 
hopes  of  recovering  them  again  upon  this  change  of 
government.  This  was  the  handle  by  which  the  king 
defign'd  to  bring  about  his  matters;  and  it  was  fo 
much  the  more  dangerous  for  Mary  of  Burgundy,  be- 
caufe fhe  was  in  their  town,  at  their  difcretion,  and 
they  had  already  committed  fome  extraordinary  acts 
of  violence  fince  the  duke's  death. 

To  manage  thl's  intreague,  he  pitch'd  upon  Olivier 
ons  fur  les  /<?  Daift,  who  had  formerly  been  his  barber,  but  by 
Memoires    ftrength  of  parts  had  raifed  himfelf  at  court  to  the 
ies"  government  of  Meulan.    It  was  upon  this  account 
that  he  took  the  title  of  count  of  Meulan  in  his  em- 
bafly  to  Gant:  But  as  he  had  been  born  in  a  village  near 
Gant,\\e,  was  foon  difcovcred,  and  his  title  of  count 
ferved  only  to  make  him  ridiculous.     The  Gantois 
treated  him  with  great  contempt,  and  he  could  make 
nothing  of   the  bufinefs  ;    but   this  difappointment 
was  abundantly  recompenfed  by  taking  of  Tour- 
nay,  which  he  furprized  by  concerting  matters  with 
the  lord  de  Mouy,  who  was  at  S.  Quintin  with  fome 

forces. 
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forces.     They  put  a  large  garrifon  in  it,  which  be-     A.  D. 
gan  to  make  irruptions  into  the  neighbouring  Provin-  •  1477. 
ces.  l 

Mary  of  Burgundy  who  by  all  the  king's  fteps, 
faw  plainly,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  deprive  her 
of  her  inheritance,  imagined  he  had  no  other  view  in 
doing  this,  but  to  oblige  her  to  marry  the  fiauphia; 
and  fhereiblved  to  comply  rather  than  expofe  herfelf 
to  ruin.  She  fent  an  ambafTy  to  the  king  upon  this 
affair,  which  confided  of  Hugonet  her  chancellor, 
the  lords  £  Imbercourt,  de  la,  Vere,  de  Grutufe,  and 
feveral  others,  both  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

The  king  received  them  at  Peronne,  but  endea- 
vour'd  rather  to  gain  them,  than  negotiate  with  them. 
The  chancellor  w\&Imber  court,  who  had  great efiatcs 
in  Ticardy,  were  the  eafieft  to  be  work'd  upon,  and 
promifed  to  fwear  no  more  to  the  dutchefs,  and  to 
enter  into  his  fervice,  as  foon  as  the  marriage^  was 
concluded  with  the  Dauphin ;  for  they  Hill  fuppofed 
that  this  was  the  king's  intention,  and  every  one  of 
them  thought  to  make  their  court  by  Ihewing  a  for- 
wardnefs  for  the  marriage :  But  the  king  let  them  fee 
the  contrary,  without  declaring  himfelf  however  up- 
on the  matter. 

In  the  mean  time  he  made  Cordes  deliver  him  up 
old  Arras,  which  is  a  great  part  of  the  prefent  city, 
feparated  from  the  reft  by  a  ditch  and  a  wall.  This 
noble  Picard,  whofe  whole  territories  after  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  fubmitted  to  the  king, 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  was  confirm- 
ed in  the  government  he  had  held  under  the  duke  of 
Burgundy ,  that  is  to  fay,  in  thofe  otPonthieu,  Crotoy, 
'Peronne,  Mondidier,  Roye,  Boulogne,  and  Hedin'. 
The  king  made  himfelf  mafter  alfo  of  Bouchain,  and 
went  to  fit  down  before  Arras. 

This  town  not  only  made  a  vigorous  defence,  but 
alfo  the  populace,  out  of  their  conftant  hatred  toth« 
French,  committed  feveral  infolences  upon  the  ram- 
part in  fight  of  the  king's  army,  to  affront  them;  but 
thofe  infults  coft  them  dear.  The  city  was  forced  to 
furrender,  feveral  of  the  citizens  were  beheaded, 
others  baniflied ;  and  the  king  as  a  farther  mark  of  his 
indignation,  undertook  to  change  the  name  of  the 
city,  giving  it  the  appellation  of  Franchife,  or  Francis, 

as 
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A.  D.  as  it  is  called  in  feveral  publick  a&s  of  that  time: 
1477.  But  it  is  an  old  faying,  that  kings  who  are  matters  of 
every  thing,  are  not  arbiters  of  Ipeech ;  for  the  name 
of  Arras  has  ever  fmce  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  decree  of  this  prince. 

At  the  time  of  the  conqueft  of  Arras,  Chauvin, 
chancellor  of  Brittany  arrived  at  the  camp,  to  a£ • 
fure  the  king  of  the  fidelity  of  the  duke  his  matter, 
who  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was 
more  follicitous  than  ever  to  renew  thefekind  ofpro- 
teftations;  but  the  chancellor  was  greatly  furpmed, 
when,  being  hardly  difmounted,  he  faw  himfelf  and 
all  his  attendants  feized  in  the  king's  name. 

Twelve  days  after,  the  king  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  into  his  prefence,  and  asked  him,  Matter  chan- 
ceH°ri  do  you  guefs  the  reafon  why  I  had  you  feized  ? 
No,  Sire,  anlwer'd  he ;  but  I  imagine  that  fome  falfe 
account  has  been  given  you  to  the  difad vantage  of 
my  matter,  and  I  allure  you  upon  my  life,  that  no- 
thing has  been  tranfa&edagainft  your  intereft.  That's 
a  bold  attertion  reply'd  the  king,  for  I  have  enough 
in  my  hands  to  convince  you  of  the  contrary ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  threw  upon  the  table  2,2,  original  let- 
ters, 12  of  them  written  by  the  duke  of  Brittany's  Se- 
cretary, and  ten  others  of  the  king  of  England,  which 
he  caufed  to  be  read  to  him,  in  which  this  prince, 
at  the  duke's  intreaty,  promised,  upon  the  firft  mo- 
tions of  France  againft  Brittany,  to  make  a  defcent 
upon  France  by  Calais. 

The  chancellor  had  nothing  to  anfwer,  fave  that 
he  owned  the  hands  to  be  thole  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land,  and  the  duke  his  matter,  but  as  for  himfelf  he 
had  not  been  concerned  in  the  matter  of  which  thofe 
letters  treated.  I  believe  you,  reply'd  the  king,  be- 
caufe  I  know  you  to  be  a  good  man ;  but  you  fee 
that  I  had  reafon  to  lay  hold  of  you.  Take  the  letters 
and  carry  them  to  your  matter;  tell  him  it  is  in  vain 
to  amufe  me  with  his  compliments,  and  that  I  advife 
him  to  behave  after  another  manner. 

The  chancellor  at  his  return  to  Brittany  ftrangely 
furprized  the  duke,  when  he  laid  before  him  all 
theie  letters,  who  immediately  fufpe&ed  the  perfon 
he  had  made  ufe  of  to  treat  with  the  king  of  England. 

It 
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It  was  one  Landois  *  a  man  fprung  from  nothing,  4.  D. 
who  had  raifed  himfelfbyhisart  and  contrivance,  and  1477. 
long  governed  the  duke  of  Brittany.  ^^ 

This  prince  fent  for  him,  andaslted  him  how  thole*  »» 
letters  came  into  the  king  of  Francis  hands :  Land 
was  fo  feared  at  the  light  of  them,  that  at  firft  eais, 
loll  his  voice;  but  being  come  to  himfelf,  he  faid  £  Ar 
they  muft  have  been  betrayed  by.  the  man  he  had  en-^ 
trailed  to  carry  them,  which  was  one  Maurice  Gour-£t\a 
mel\  who  upon  this  information,  was  feized  when  her«»  »;»*  w* 
was  upon  the  point  of  departing  again  for  England '""  ?'"?\ 
to  carry  another  packet  thither. 

He  confefs'd  the  wjiole  matter,  and  acknowleged 
that  he  had  fuffer'd  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  one  of 
the  king  of  France's  fpies ;  that  this  fpy  came  from 
Cherbourg,  and  was  a  perfect  mafter  of  the  art  of 
counterfeiting  hands  and ieals;  that  he  gave  him  all 
the  letters  he  had  received  for  the  king  of  England, 
and  that  prince's  anfwers ;  that  after  this  faliifier  had 
copied  them,  he  kept  them  and  fent  them  to  the  king 
of  France,  returning  him  only  the  copies,  but  lo 
well  counterfeited,  that  every  body  would  take  them 
for  the  originals;  and  laftly,  that  for  every  letter  they 
gave  him  an  hundred  crowns.  This  was  a  full  juf- 
tification  of  Landois.  The  king  did  not  ieem  ditpo- 
fed  to  pufh  the  matter  any  farther,  becaufe  he  had  a 
mind  to  finilh  the  affair  of  the  Low  Countries  firft, 
which  I  am  now  going  to  refume. 

The  king  had  gain'd  all  the  conquefts  above  men- J£"J"!/» 
tioned  before  the  ifth  of  May,  and  made  account  comiuw, 
to  extend  them  much  farther  by  means  of  the  F/e-f/i-^,i6. 
tnijh  divifions,  which  he  continued  to  foment. 

The  GatttoJs  having  feized  their  princefs,  and 
keeping  her  as  a  prifoner,  extorted  from  her  what- 
ever they  pleafed.  They  obliged  her  to  treat  of  af- 
fairs with  a  council  they  had  form'd  her,  confining 
of  fome  members  of  the  three  eftates.  And  as  the 
cmbaffy,  I  before  fpoke  off,  was  without  effe&,  they 
refolved  (he  ihould  fend  other  ambaffadors  of  their 
chufing  to  the  king.  They  gave  her  hopes  of  fuc- 
ceedtng  in  their  negotiation,  and  allured  her,  that  if 
it  proved  otherwiie,  they  would  make  thelaft  efforts, 
at  the  expence  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  defend 
her  againlt  the  French. 

VoL.III.  F  Thefe 


•n- 
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A.  %).  Thefe  ambafiadofs  arrived  at  the  camp  before  Ar- 
.1477.  ras,  when  the  town  was  hard  prefTed  by  the  king. 
Moft  of  them  were  citizens  of  Gant,  incapable  of 
fuch  an  important  function,  as  the  king  perceived  at 
firft  fight.  They  began  with  intreating  him  not  to  op- 
prefs  their  princefs ;  told  him,  among  other  things, 
that  fhe  was  affected  to  France  m  a  very  different  man- 
ner from  her  father;  that  fhe  no  longer  govern'd  herfelf 
by  the  advice  of  perfons,  who  till  then  had  fomen- 
ted the  war  between  the  two  nations,  but  by  that  of 
the  ftates  of  Flanders,  who  were  not  much  behind 
the  French^  in  hating  the  Burgundians. 

The  king  interrupted  them  at  thefe  words :  You 
are  impofed  upon,  fays  he  to  them;youarehearknedto 
in  appearance,  but  in  reallity  your  princefs  acts  only 
by  inftru&ion  from  thofe  who  governed  her  father, 
and  defires  nothing  lefs  than  peace :  Though  you  la- 
bour ever  fo  much  in  it,  you  will  always  be  denied. 

They  replied  that  they  were  fure  of  the  contrary. 
And  I,  anfwers  the  king,  have  that  in  my  hands 
which  will  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  what  I  fay. 
Immediately  he  orders  the  letter,  which  the  chancel- 
lor and  Imbercourt  had  prefented  him  at  Peronne,  to 
be  read  to  them.  In  this  letter  the  princefs  defired 
the  king  to  rely  intirely  upon  the  chancellour  and  Im- 
bercourt ;  and  told  him,  that  it  was  her  intention  that 
all  her  affairs  fhou'd  be  managed  by  thefe  two  men, 
in  whom  fhe  placed  a  great  confidence,  and  by  the 
dutchefs  Dowager  and  the  lord  of  Rai)eflein\  and 
that  whatever  he  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  her 
concerning  his  intentions,  fhou'd  beaddrefledtothem, 
and  no  body  elfe. 

There  was  no  need  of  any  farther  particulars 
to  make  the  deputies  forget  all  their  inftrudions : 
They  thought  of  nothing  elfe  but  revenging  them- 
felves  for  the  affront,  that  had  been  put  upon  them, 
and  defired  the  king  to  give  them  the  letter,  he  had 
had  the  goodnefs  to  fhew  them.  He  wou'd  have 
been  very  forry,  if  they  had  not  demanded  it;  and 
made  it  a  matter  of  great  merit  to  truft  them  with  it. 
They  entred  no  farther  into  the  affair,  but  took  leave 
of  the  king  to  return  to  G&nt. 

The  king  was  well  pleafed  that  he  had  thrown  this 
new  feed  of  difcord  among  the  flemmmg^  attended 

the 
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the  effeft  of  ft,  and  continued  his  intrigues  and  his    A.  Z>. 
progrefs  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Burgundy.  I477- 

As  loon  as  the  deputies  were  returned  to   Gant,  *^s-y***j 
a  council  was  afTembled.    And  he  that  was  appoint-  coming, 
ed  to  make  the  report  of  the  negotiation,  began  in  a  caP-  7- 
very  levere  manner  to  exaggerate  the  injury  done  to 
theSfateSj  by  thofewhofebufinefsit  was  to  provide  for 
the  publick  fecurity ;  that  they  were  confulted  only 
for  ridicule,while  every  thing  was  tranfkfted  by  the  fe- 
cret  intrigues  of  warm  peribns,  andfuch  as  made  their 
advantage  of  betraying  the  (late. 

The  Princefs,  who  allured  herfelf  the  king  had  not 
delivered  her  letter  to  fuch  fcoundrels  as  theie,  inter- 
rupted the  deputy  with  fome  warmth,  and  protefted 
that  what  he  had  advanced  was  utterly  falfe.  But  the 
recorder  of  Gant  producing  the  letter,  prefented  it 
to  her,  and  laid,  read  Mademotfelle .  The  whole  af- 
fembly  were  fhock'd  at  his  giving  the  lye  in  fo  brutifli 
and  publick  a  manner  to  the  princefs.  She  was  con- 
founded, and  being  unable  to  make  any  anfwer  broke 
up  the  aflembly,  more  inraged  agatnft  the  king  than 
the  deputies, 

Next  the  dutchefs,  this  affair  moft  nearly  touch'd 
the  chancellor  and  Imbercourt,  againfl  whom  the  citi- 
zens feemed  to  have  the  greatett  refentment.  They 
had  thoughts  of  making  their  efcape ;  but  were  ftopp'd 
and  brought  to  their  tryal  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
judges  of  Gant,  viz,,  before  thofe  who  were  parties 
in  the  affair,  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  parliament  of  Paris ,  as  the  feat  of 
juftice  of  the  king,  the  fovereign  lord  of  Flanders. 
But  notwithstanding  their  appeal,  it  was  declared  that 
they  fhou'd  be  allowed  only  three  hours  to  provide 
for  their  fouls. 

The  princefs  left  no  (lone  unturn'd  to  fave  their 
lives.  She  fpared  neither  promifes,  folicitations,  nor 
prayers,  but  to  no  purpofe.  They  were  carried  to 
the  place  of  execution,  whither  fhe  came  in  a  mourn- 
ing attire,  with  her  hair  loofe,  and  only  a  handker- 
chief upon  her  head,  and  fpoke  to  the  people.  At 
this  fpe&acle,  they  made  an  infurreclion,  drew  their 
fwords,  and  began  to  range  themfelves  in  order  for 
battle,  but  the  inraged  party  were  the  ftrongett,  and 
the  intimidated  executioners  ftruck  oft"  their  two  heads; 
F  i  in 
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A.  D.   in  fight  of  the  princefs,  who  return'd  to  her  palace  in 
1477.    a  very  difconfolate  condition. 

This  execution  was  followed  with  a  general  diftur- 
bance  in  the  City ;  where  there  was  no  more  fubmi£ 
lion.  The  Gantois  cou'd  not  have  ferved  the  king 
better  than  by  this  conduct.  Several  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen, feeing  themfelves  ill  treated  by  the  populace, 
and  on  the  other  hand  follicited  by  the  king,  declared 
for  him.  During  this  interval  he  was  received  at 
Cambray :  But  as  that  was  then  an  imperial  town,  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  leave  a  garrifon  there,  for 
fear  of  offending  the  emperor. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  fituation  of  princefs  Mary 
aj  that  tjme  jn  the  Low  Countries;  nor  did  her  affairs 
Hiftoire  **  g°  anv  better  in  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy.  John  II. 
d'  Orange,  prince  of  Orange,  had  fufferM  himfelf  to  be  tempted 
by  the  advantageous  conditions  which  the  kingofier'd^ 
him ;  and  by  means  of  the  power  he  had  in  Burgutt-^ 
dy,  iurrendred  Dijon,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  towns  in' 
the  dutchy,  and  feveral  in  the  earldom  to  him :  But 
perceiving  that  the  king  miftrufted  him,  and  having 
lome  fufpicion  that  he  wou'd  not  ftand  to  the  promi- 
fes  he  had  made  him,  he  grew  very  uneafy,  and 
hearkned  to  the  folicitations  of  the  princefs  by  the 
lieutenant  general  in  the  two  Burgundies,  where  he 
gave  the  king  a  great  deal  of  trouble  the  following 
year. 

Olivier  de  la  After  all,  the  extravagance  of  the  Gantois  was  not 
Marche,  generally  imitated,  and  the  king's  emiflaries  did  not 
I.z.c.  9.  fuccee(j  equally  in  all  towns  of  the  Low  Countries. 
S.  Omers  continued  loyal  to  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and 
fliut  their  gates  upon  the  French  troops.  The  lords  of 
Hanault,  who  at  Comtxes's  inftances  had  at  firft  of- 
fer'd  their  fervice  to  the  king,  being  upon  fbme  occa- 
fion  difgufted  at  him,  alter 'd  their  resolution.  Bru- 
xelles  and  the  other  remote  towns  from  the  frontiers 
of  France  were  in  perfect  tranquillity :  JBut  thofe 
that  better  understood  the  interefts  of  princes,  were 
above  all  things  furprixed  at  the  condud  of  Edward 
king  of  England,  who  at  this  conjecture  did  not  make 
the  leaft  motion. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  his  intereft  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  the  French  power,  efpecially  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  in  particular  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood  of  Calais,  where  the  king  had  already  got  A.  CD. 
pofleffion  of  Boulogne,  by  exchange  with  Bertrand    1477. 
de  la,  Tour  earl  of  Auvergne.    The  commons  as  well  v^y^> 
as  the  lords  murmured  openly  at  it  in  England;  but  Threfor  d« 
the  fame  reafons  that  had  produced  a  peace  between  ^S^r* 
the  two  kings  two  years  before,  were  ftill  of  force,  comin^l 
and  prevented  Edward  from  engaging  in  a  new  war  6.  e.  *. 
npon  this  occafion. 

The  love  of  tranquillity,  in  which  that  prince  had 
refolved  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  life,  5-0000  Ecus  d'  or 
which  the  king  paid  him  down  punctually  every  year; 
the  vehement  defire  which  both  he  and  the  queen  of 
England  had  to  marry  their  daughter  to  the  Dau- 
phin, as  had  been  agreed  by  an  article  of  the  treaty 
at  Pequigni,  and  the  large  fums  of  money  which 
Lewis  diftributed  among  the  council  of  England^  moft 
of  whom  were  his  peniioners ,  were  the  reafons  that 
kept  Edward  quiet,  and  the  manner  in  which  Lewis 
made  ufe  of  thefe  means  was  a  mafter  piece  of  his 
politicks :  To  which  may  be  added,  Mary  of  Burgun- 
dy's refufal  to  marry  count  Rivers,  brother  to  the 
queen  of  England,  becaufe  he  was  not  a  prince. 

In  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  the  troubles  of 
the  court  of  Burgundy,  there  was  an  affair  carrying 
on,  which  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  for  the  wel- 
fare of  that  ftate,  viz.  to  procure  a  husband  for  this 
princefs.  The  Dauphin  was  no  longer  in  the  que- 
ftion  :  The  king's  indifference  upon  this  article  had 
made  the  Flemmings  lay  afide  the  defigns  which  feveral 
of  them  had  had  upon  this  young  prince.  There 
were  many  pretenders  to  her ;  but  as  the  Dauphin  was 
no  more  of  the  number,  the  arch-duke  Maximilian 
of  Auftria,  one  of  the  warmeft  competitors,  had  no 
great  difficulty  to  carry  it  from  the  reft;  and  after 
many  intrigues  and  negotiations,  it  was  concluded 
that  he  was  the  propereft  perfon  to  make  a  husband 
for  this  princefs. 

The  marriage  was  folemnfaed  on  the  i8th  of  Au- 
gufl,  with  great  magnificence  at  the  princefs's  ex- 
pence:  For  the  Emperor  Frederick,  whofe  avarice  had  Notes  for 
like  to  have  prevented  this  marriage,  fo  important  for  fciM«noir«» 
the  eftablifliment  of  the  power  of  his  houfe,  wou'd  £°*v£ 
disburfe  nothing  out  of  his  treafury  for  the  carrying  March* 
on  of  the  affair.    The  king  then  plainly  acknowledg- 
F  cd 
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A .  D.  ed  his  great  miftake  in  fuifering  fo  puifFant  a  (late  to 
1477.  flip  him,  which  he  might  have  added  to  his  family,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  Ion  with  Mary  of  Burgundy,  which 
flie  her  felt'  had  propofed  to  him  by  advice  of  the 
graved  of  her  council :  And  he  wou'd  have  repented 
it  with  much  more  regret,  if  he  cou'd  have  forefeen 
the  troubles,  which  the  prodigious  grandeur  of  the 
houfe  of  Aujlria,  begun  by  this  marriage,  wou'd  in 
time  bring  upon  that  of  France. 

Thefirft  effect  of  this  alliance,  was  to  flop  the  pro* 
grefs  of  the  king's  conqueits.    Maximilian  came  and 
incamped  at  Douay  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Flcm- 
wings.     Upon  this  the  king  propofed  a  Truce,  which 
de  la  Mar-    was  accepted,  upon  condition  of  reitoring  Quefnoy 
:'9'and  Bouchain,  and  leaving  Cambray  to  enjoy  its  for- 
mer neutrality.    This  treaty  was  figned  at  Leuze, 
Sept.  1 8. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  new  hoftilkies 

broke  out.     The  king  took  Conde\  and  hearing  of 

c*rem?«e      the 'archduke's  approach  to  recover  it,  he  reduced 

fcsndiitvfl    both  that  and  Mortagne  to  afhes.    During  thefe  tran- 

Memoires     factions,  the  king  of  England  and  pope  Sixtus  IV. 

ehe**  Mal"  °fter'd  themfelves  as  mediators,   which  produced  a 

jn.'ujS.    new  fuipcnfion  of  arms  in  the  LOTV  Countries^  but 

not  in  Burgundy,  where  the  prince  of  Orange  gave 

the  French  a  great  diver fion.     By  his  means  feveral 

towns  return'd  to  their  obedience  to  the  dutchefs  of 

Comities     Burgundy.     He  beat  la  T'remouille  at  Dole,  and  took 

1.6.C.4-      away  his  artillery.    Upon  this 'bad  fuccefs,  and  the 

complaints  that  were  made  of  his  extortions,  he  was 

recalled,   andCbarles  d1  Amboife,   lord  of  Ckaumont 

fenttofupply  his  place;  who,  with  the  affiftance  of  the 

Suifs,  retfored  matters  to  fo  good  a  pofture,  that  there 

were  onlv  fome  caftles  remaining  that  held  out  for 

the  dutchefs.     A  truce  alfo  was  concluded  for  one 

year  with  Burgundy. 

Such  was  the  king's  difpofition,  that  the  truce  found 

cfeMi'f«»      him  lir^e  left  employment  than  the  war.    For  want 

fcanJatei.rc.    of  military  expeditions,  he  was  always  bufy  in  fome 

Notes  fur    negotiation  or  pilgrimage,  the  motive  to  which  was 

res  de  ia'°l" not  al  waYs  Pure  devotion.     He  made  frequent  jour- 

Marchc.      nies  to  Montils  m  Touraine,  not  fo  much  to  enjoy  the 

pleafure  of  a  retirement,  as  to  ieat    himfelf  in  the 

center  of  his  kingdom,  to  have  a  clofer  eye  upon  the 

duke 
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duke  of  Brittany's  fteps,    and  the  conduct  of  the  A.   D . 
people  of  Guyenne  and  Gafcony.  147%- 

The  death  of  the  dutchefs  of  Savoy,  which  hap-  \^f^f 
pen'd  the  fame  year,  obliged  him  moreover  todired 
his  views  thither,  in  favour  of  the  young  duke  his 
nephew,  during  whofe  minority  this  ftate  was  go- 
vern'd  according  to  the  regulations  prefcrib'd  by 
him. 

He  interefted  himfelf  alfo  in  the  affairs  of  Italy 9 
where  the  Florentines  had  a  warm  quarrel  with  the 
pope.  He  took  the  Florentine's  part,  and  threatned 
the  pope  with  the  pragmatical  fanclion :  But  by  the 
emperor's  mediation  matters  were  accomodated. 

The  king  moreover  negotiated  with  great  eagernefs 
at  the  Pyrenees,  jto  perfuade  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
king  of  Caflille,  by  his  wife  Ifahel,  to  renounce  the 
alliance  they  had  concluded  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land 'tand  the  archduke.    He  brought  the  matter  a- 
bout,and  gain'd  this  king  and  queen  over  to  his  Interefls, 
upon  condition  of  his  own  renouncing  the  alliance  he    ' 
had  made  with  the  king  of  Portugal  and  Jane,  who 
difputed  the  kingdom  of  Caftille  with  Ijabel,  under  J*™/" 
pretence  of  being  daughter  to  the  late  king  Caftille,  Mariana 
Henry  IV.  who  was  generally  thought  incapable  of  1.13. 04. 
having  children. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  king  was  drawing  offRecueii  de 
Caftille  from  the   archduke  and 'the  king   of  Eng-  Trails  par 
land,  he  treated  with  the  latter  for  fuch  a  continuance  Leonard' 
of  the  truce,  as  might  be  equivalent  to  a  peace:  For 
by  this  treaty  the  truce  was  not  only  to  continue  for 
the  life  of  thefe  two  princes,  but  alfo  for  an  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  the  fhorteft  liver.     This  truce 
was  concluded. 

Thus  the  king  with  a  great  deal  of  art  weakened  his 
principal  enemy,  the  archduke,  by  drawing  off  all 
his  allies,  and  put  himfelf  into  a  condition  of  ma- 
king head  againft  him,  without  any  fear  of  a  diver- 
fion  for  the  future.  After  all,  notwithftanding  the 
precautions  he  had  taken,  he  chofe  to  appear  more 
defirous  of  peace  than  war  ;  And  perhaps  his  in- 
tentions were  agreeable  to  the  appearance ;  for  the  fa- 
tigues and  cares  of  government,  which  always  lay 
heavieft  upon  his  own  fhoulders,  began  to  impair  his 
health ;  and  Comines,  at  his-  return  fromBarcxcf,  whi- 
F  4  thev 
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A.  D.  ther  he  had  been  fent  upon  account  of  the  DifTeren- 
H79-  ces  between  the  pope  and  the  Florentines,  having  not 

^^Y^*1  feen  him  for  a  twelve-month,  found  him  extremely 
broke. 

Comines,        The  troubles  in  Burgundywere  again  renewed,  and 

oiivi*  ni      the  enemy  nad  lo^  the  ^ttle  that  remam'd  thefe-  Be- 
laM^xlw,  faftfoa  itfelf  had  treated  with  the  king,  and  the  town 
1.  a.  c.  9.      was  furrendred  up  into  the  protection  and  foffeffion  of 
A.  1479.      the  king  by  articles  of  agreement  concluded  at  ISalef- 
invcnt.  des  fan,  July  3.  The  archduke   having  a  mind  to  make 
chare.  T.  4.  himlelf  amends  in  the  Low  Countries  for  the  lofles 
he  had  fuftained  in  Burgundy,  came  and  fat  down  be- 
fore T'erouene.  S.Andre,  who  was  governour  of  that 
town,  gave  Cor  des,  governor  of  P*V«r^y,  time  to  draw 
together  fome  forces  to  come  and  relieve  the  place. 

The  archduke  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Guine- 
gate.  Des  Cordes  accepted  the  offer  of  battle ;  im- 
mediately charged  the  enemies  horfe,  which  was  al- 
moft  all  on  the  van-guard,  with  his  own  cavalry,  put 
them  entirely  to  the  rout,  purfued  them  as  far  as/tf/Vv, 
and  made  a  great  flaughter  of  them. 

The  Flemmijh  infantry  feeing  themfelves  abandoned 
by  the  horfe,  was  alfo  upon  the  point  of  flying:  But 
the  archduke  difmounting  with  the  counts  of  Romont 
and  Naffau,  and  putting  himfelf  at  their  head,  en- 
couraged them  by  (hewing  them  the  few  French  that 
remain'd  in  the  field.  It  was  a  great  miftake  in  Des 
Cordes  and  John  dj  Eflouteville  lord  of  Torcy,  in  fuf- 
fering  themfelves  to  be  both  tranfported  in  the  heat  of 
purfuit,  without  confidering  the  confequences  that 
might  happen  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  without  lea- 
ving a  part  of  their  cavalry  there.  If  this  precaution 
had  been  obferved,  there  had  been  an  end  of  theFIem- 
mi/h  army.  But  they  loft  the  advantage  by  their  pre- 
cipitancy. 

The  Frank  archers  of  the  king's  army  feeing  the 
flight  of  the  enemies  cavalry,  thought  the  day  their 

Nores furies  OWn'  anc*  ^  UPOn  the  ^aggage-      ^he  COUnt  of  Ro- 

Memoires     mont  did  not  lofe  the  opportunity,  but  advanced  in 

de  la  Mar-  Battalia,  charged  them,  and  being  out  of  all  rank  and 

Ga^iiiil  9'   Or(^er5  defeated  them  almoft  without  oppolition.  The 

French  cavalry  hearing  that  the  infantry  were  put  to 

the  rout,  took  the  alarm,  and  disbanded,  fo  that  the 

archduke  was  left  mafter  of  the  field,  and  gain'd  a 

great 
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great  reputation  by  this  battle.  But  however,  his  lofs  A.    D. 
was  incomparably  the  greateft,  according  to  Comjnes.     1479 
The  lord  of  Cordes  took  900  prifoners,  one  of  whom  V^y^/ 
was  a  fon  of  the  king  of  Polancfs. 

This  battle,  in  which  both  fides  loft  a  wortd  of 
men,  put  a  fortunate  end  to  the  campaign,  and  in- 
fpired  both  the  one  and  the  other  with  the  defire  of 
peace.  No  important  action  happen'd the  following 
year,  and  a  truce  for  feven  months  was  concluded 
in  Augnft.  This  truce  was  proiong'd  by  the  media- 
tion of  Julian  de  la  Rovere,  cardinal  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula,  whom  pope  Sixtus  V.  had  fent  to  France  to 
negociate  a  peace.  He  alfo  procured  the  cardinal  de 
la  Balue's  liberty,  who  had  been  imprifon'd  eleven 
years  fortrcafon,  and  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome, 
where  he  foon  after  grew  into  great  credit  with  the 
pope,  by  reafon  of  his  abilities. 

During  this  truce,  the  king  cafhier'd  the  Frank  Ar- 
fbers,  a  militia  instituted  by  Charles  VII.  and  placed 
fome  Suifs  troops  in  their  room.  He  kepr,  however, 
fome  French  infantry  in  pay,  and  made  them  carry 
the  .?*//} arms,  viz.  pikes,  hal bards,  and  broad  fwords, 
finding  thefe  arms  much  better  than  bows  and  ar- 
rows for  the  infantry. 

Thefe  troops,  of  which  he  had  a  great  number  A.  D.  ,48i, 
(landing,   were  not  fo  much  to  make  war,  as  to  commes, 
oblige  the  archduke  to  a  peace.    But  while  matters  '• 6t  c' 7" 
were  thus  carrying  on,    he  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
which  it  was  thought  at  firit  would  have  carried  him 
off:  He  mended  however,  and  excepting  a  great 
weaknefs,  which  his  diftemper  left  behind  it,  he  re- 
cover'd  the  ufe  of  all  his  limbs,  without  lofing  any 
thing  of  the  vigour  of  his  fpirit. 

This  accident  made  him  very  uneafy ;  for  no  prince 
was  ever  more  afraid  of  death,  or  defirous  to  live. 
Some  time  after  he  had  another  fit  at  Tours,  which 
produced  no  worfe  confequences  than  the  former. 
Nothing  of  all  this  abated  his  application  to  bufinefs, 
or  lefTen'd  his  contrivance  in  the  management  of 
affairs,  which  the  court  of  Savoy  had  a  good  proof  of. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  after  the  death  of  the 
dutchefs  regent  of  Savoy,  the  king  had  the  ordering 
of  the  government  of  that  dutchy,  and  of  all  mat- 
ters that  were  to  be  tranfa&ed  during  the  minority  of 

the 
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A.  D.  the  young  duke  his  nephew.  A  divifion  happening 
1481.  between  the  lords  of  the  country,  the  count  de  la 
Chambre,  whom  the  king  had  nominated  governor 
of  Savoy  and  'Piedmont,  not  only  afted  contrary  to 
his  orders,  but  alfb  had  hinder'd  the  young  duke 
from  coming  into  France,  whither  the  king  had  in- 
vited him. 

The  king,  tho'  offended  at  his  conduct,  difTembled 
for  fome  time ;  but  he  fo  manag'd  matters,  that  he 
found  means  to  get  the  count  de  la  Ckambre  arrefted 
at  Turin,  and  order'd  him  to  prifon :  By  this  means 
the  troubles  in  the  ftates  of  Savoy  were  laid  afleep. 
The  duke  came  to  fee  the  king  at  Lyons  ;  but  this 
prince,  who  was  a  paffionate  lover  of  turnaments, 
running  at  the  ring,  and  hunting,  being  over-heated 
with  thefe  violent  exercifes,  contracted  a  difeafe,  of 
An.  148*.,  which  he  died  the  22,d  of  April,  at  the  age  of  feven- 
teen  years,  very  much  regretted  by  his  fubje&s,  for 
the  great  qualities  which  began  to  appear  in  his  per- 
fon. 

Guichenon      ^'s  .two  Younger  brothers,  Charles  and  John-Lewis, 
Hift.  de  Sa-  were  in  France,  where  the  king  had  committed  their 
voye-          education  to  Francis  of  Orleans   count  of  lJ)unois. 
The  king  fent  for  Charles  the  eldeft  to  Lyons,  and 
declared  himielf  his  guardian,  to  remove  all  occa- 
fions  of  quarrel  from  the  uncles  of  this  prince,  and 
named  the  adminiftrators  of  the  government  of  Savoy, 
as  he  had  done  after  the  death  of  the  dutchefs  re- 
gent. 

Having  given  all  thefe  orders,  he  went  to  Beatt- 
jeu  in  Beaujolois,  where  he  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Mary  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  and  arch- 
dutchefs  of  Auftria,  who  died  at  Bruges,  after  a  fall 
from  a  horfe,  on  March  18. 

Har*us  In  This  prince,  ill  as  he  was,  for  he  decay'd  daily, 
ban".  "  feemed  to  recover  new  life  at  this  news.  He  was 
conftantly  treating  under-hand  with  the  Gantois, 
upon  the  means  and  conditions  of  peace  between 
France  and  Flanders,  and  he  knew  how  well  the 
Flemmings  were  difpofed  to  force  the  archduke  to  it. 
The  death  of  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy  had  made 
them  more  regardlefs  than  ever  of  the  interefts  of 
this  prince,  whom  they  look'd  upon  as  a  Itranger, 
and  one  that  was  no  longer  their  fovereign;  the 

earl- 
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earldom  of  Flanders  devolving,  by  the  death  of  the  A.  'D. 
dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  upon  Philip  her  fon,  who  was    1482,. 
as  yet  very  young.     They  gave  themfelves  no  great  V-x-y"^ 
concern  for  the  king's  depriving  the  archduke  of  ibme 
part  of  his  ftates,  which  lay  remote  from  the  earldom 
of  Flanders,    provided  he  did  not   come  too  near 
them.     Betides,   they  wifli'd  to  fee  his  power  dimi- 
niftied,  that  he  might  be  the  lefs  able  to  fubdue  them, 
or  moleft  them  in  their  privileges. 

The  king  fail'd  not  to  make  his  advantage  of  thofe 
happy  conjunctures,  and  by  the afiiftance  of  the  Gan- 
tois,  he  immediately  broke  the  meafures  which  the 
archduke  had  taken  to  get  himfelf  declared  guardian 
of  his  Ion  Philip,  and  his  daughter  Margaret,  and 
this  wardfhip  was  refufed  him.  In  a  word,  they 
forced  him  to  make  peace  with  France,  and  to  con- 
lent  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Margaret  with 
Monjleur  the  Dauphin ;  by  which  the  king  had  hopes, 
that  the  Low  Countries  would  one  day  be  united  to 
the  crown  of  France,  in  cafe  the  young  prince  Phi- 
lip died  without  ifTue. 

The  negotiations  were  concluded  at  Arras,  againft  Recuell  to 
the  will  of  the  archduke,  upon  fuch  conditions  as""aitezPar 
were  the  moft  to  the  king's  advantage,  and  injurious   e' 
to  the  houfe  of  Aujlria,  and  the  young  princefs  Mar- 
garet was  carried  into  France  to  be  educated  there  in 
quality  of  Dauphinefs.  f 

Next  the  duke  of  Aujlria,  the  king  of  England 
was  the  moft  uneafy  at  this  marriage :  Till  then  he  had 
depended  upon  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth with  the  Dauphin;  that  being  one  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Pequigni,  An.  147^.  and  the  bait  by  which 
the  king  had  drawn  him  off  from  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  motive  that  had  prevail'd  upon  him  to 
fuffer  the  king  to  make  fo  many  conquefts  in  Picar- 
dy,  and  the  Low  Countries  after  the  duke's  death. 
This  news  touch'd  him  fo  fenfibly,  that  he  fell  ill 
upon  it,  and  was  fome  days  after  ferzed  of  an  apo- 
plexy, of  which  he  died  When  he  was  breathing  no- 
thing but  revenge  againft  the  king  of  France. 

The  king  wanted  nothing  but  health  to  enjoy  theAn- 
fatisfaftion  of  theft  great  fuccefles.     He  had  got  the^ 
better  of  all  his  enemies  ;  every  thing  was  in  quietC* 
fubjecHon  throughout    his   kingdom:  The  vafTals 

durft 
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A.  D.  durft  not  make  the  leaft  ftir ;  he  was  become  formr- 
1483.  dablc  to  all  his  neighbours.  The  civil  war,  which 
broke  out  in  England,  after  the  death  of  Edward, 
left  him  nothing  to  fear  on  that  fide :  The  character 
of  his  wifdom  and  policy  gained  him  the  reputation 
of  a  prince  of  the  greateft  abilities  at  that  time  in 
all  Europe.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to 
perfuade  himfelf  to  the  contray,  he  perceiv'd  plainly, 
that  after  he  had  feen  the  death  of  moft  of  his  ene- 
mies, or  thofe  that  envied  or  prevented  the  progrefs  of 
his  power,  he  muft  of  neceffity  fopn  follow  them: 
The  weaknefs  that  fucceeded  upon  his  repeated  fits, 
his  extraordinary  leannefs,  fome  fits  of  the  falling- 
ficknefs,  and  feveral  other  badfymptoms,  left  him 
no  longer  room  to  doubt  of  it. 

One  part  of  his  uneafinefs  proceeded  from  his  be- 
ing as  unable  to  conceal  his  condition  from  others,  as 
from  himfelf.  He  was  afraid  of  the  ill  effeds  fuch 
a  notion  might  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  grandees, 
of  the  people,  and  of  his  neighbours ;  and  was  no 
lefs^  apprehenfive  of  the  diminution  of  his  authority, 
than  of  his  death;  to  prevent  both  which  evils  he 
ufed  all  imaginable  precaution. 

He  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  travelling,  which  he 
could  no  longer  bear  the  fatigue  of,  and  retired  to 
his  pleafure-houfe  tfPleJJis  near  Tours,  with  a  fmall 
attendance  and  bis  guard,  which  was  always  very 
numerous.  Very  few  perfons  were  admitted  to  vifit 
him  there,  and  never  fuffer'd  to  lie  in  the  caftle.  He 
always  appear 'd  well  drefs'  d  before  them,  tho'  till 
then  he  had  been  very  carelefs  in  his  habit.  In  this 
refpecl:  he  had  alter'd  his  method,  with  a  defign  to 
fet  himfelf  of,  and  preferve  as  well  as  he  could  a 
good  mein,  which  his  fall'n  countenance  had  confi- 
derably  abated.  He  had  his  fpies  every  where,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  made  frequent  changes  in 
the  provinces,  only  to  awaken  the  thoughts  of  the 
people,  and  convince  them,  that  the  frequent  ru- 
mours of  his  death,  or  being  in  danger,  were  falfe. 

He  made  ufe  of  the  like  method,  and  with  the 
fame  views,  in  foreign  countries,  Never  were  the 
penfions  bgtter  payed,  more  negotiations  fet  on  foot, 
or  more  ambafladors  fent  into  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms, or  moft  remote  countries,  upon  his  own  pri 

yate 
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yate  affairs.  There  were  to  be  feen  French  merchants   A.  2>. 
in  Brittany,    Spain,   Italy,   Denmark,  Sweden,  Ger-      1483. 
many,  and  Africa,  to  buy  for  him  at  a  great  price  the  v^y"^ 
fineft  horfes,  mules,  and  hounds.  By  this  means  the 
flying  reports  concerning  the  ill  (late  of  his  health, 
came  at leaft  to  be  doubted  of,  and  he  held  all  foreign 
courts  in  fufpence  about  it. 

But  after  all,  his  chiefeft  care  was  to  recover  his 
health;  for  which  purpofe,  he  had  recourfe  to  all 
forts  of  remedies,  as  well  natural  as  fupernatural. 
That  upon  which  he  laid  the  greateft  ftrefs  was,  the 
prayers  of  the  holy  man  of  Calabria',  for  this  was 
the  name  of  Francis  de  Paula,  famous  in  Italy  for 
the  reputation  of  fandity  and  miracles.  He  Cent  for 
him  toTours,  where  he  paid  him  the  greateft  honours. 
The  courtiers,  who  for  the  moft  part,  are  not  over- 
ftock'd  with  religion,  made  a  great  jeft  of  the  faint's 
jonrney :  But  Comines,  who  was  prefent  at  the  inter- 
view he  had  with  the  king,  fpeaks  very  honourably 
not  only  of  the  virtue,  but  alfo  of  the  wiflom  of 
this  man  of  God,  whom  the  church  has  ever  firice 
reckon'd  among  the  number  of  thofe  fhe  reveres. 

During  all  this  time,  Charles  the  Dauphtn  was  at 
Amboife,  where  he  moft  commonly  refided  under  the 
care  of  Peter  de  Bourbon,  count  of  Beaujeu,  where 
he  was  fuffer'd  to  fpeak  to  very  few  perfons,  rarely 
brought  to  court,  and  had  been  many  years  without 
the  king's  feeing  him.  The  chief  reafon  of  their 
obliging  the  young  prince  to  lead  fo  retired  a  life, 
was  the  king's  fear  leaft  he  fhould  have  been  drawn 
off  from  him,  and  infpired  with  the  fame  condu6t 
that  he  himfelf  had  given  a  very  bad  example  of,  in 
the  life-time  of  king  Charles  VIII.  his  father. 

He  would  not  in  all  likelihood  have  removed  him  comines, 
from  this  folitude  at  Amboife  for  a  long  time,  if  he  1.6.  c.n. 
had  lived ;  but  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  dif- 
femble  with  himfelf  the  danger  he  was  in  of  an  ap- 
proaching death,  he  fent  for  him  to  Plejfis,  and  re-     f      . 
peated  the  advife  he  had  given  him  fome  months  be-fur          "3 
fore  at  Amboife,  moft  of  which  was  extremely  judi-ncs. 
cious,  and  contain'd,  among  other  things,  a  reproof 
of  his  own  condud  in  fome  particulars. 

After    this    interview,    he    difmifs'd    the   young 
prince,  who  returned  to  Amboife;  but  had  not  been 

long 
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A-  D.    long  there,  before  he  received  the  news  that  the  king 
1483.     was  a  dying  of  a  new  fit  of  the  apoplexy;  and  in- 
deed  this  was  the  laft.     Being  come  to  his  fpeech  and 
underftanding,  they  let  him  know  that  he  was  part 
hopes  of  a  recovery,  and  would  do  well  to  prepare 
hirrrfelf  ferioufiy  to  make  his  appearance  before  God. 
Comines,     ^e  received  this  news  with  lefs  emotion  than  was 
1. 6.  c.  M.  expected,  and  called  for  the  facrament,  which  he  re- 
ceived with  great  figns  of  piety.    He   did  not  live 
above  five  or  fix  days  after  this  relapfe,  and  died  on 
the  thirteenth  of  Auguft. 

He  was  a  prince  of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  of 
a  great  and  penetrating  genius,  expert  in  the  art  of  go- 
vernment; but  his  prudence  often  degenerated  into  guile 
and  craftinefs ;  and  this  is  the  leaft  we  can  lay  of  him. 
He  was  a  perfect  mafter  of  diffimulation  :  But  he 
was  too  muchenanlour'dof  this  art,  audit  is  too  cer- 
tain that  he  continually  practiced  it ;  which  was  the 
reafon  why  his  enemies  and  his  neighbours,  the  prin- 
ces of  the  blood,  and  his  own  rninifters,  did  never 
depend  upon  him.  .However,  we  can't  refufe  him  the 
praife  due  to  his  valour,  which  he  gave  fome  remar- 
kable teftimonies  of,  while  he  was  no  more  than 
Dauphin.  He  was  by  nature  neither  beneficent  nor 
liberal ;  but  he  made  no  difficulty  to  become  fo,  when 
his  intereft  required  it.  He  fpared  nothing  to  purchafe 
an  intereft  in  the  councils  of  neighbouring  princes,  or 
to  debauch  their  beft  minifters,  to  gain  the  governors 
of  towns,  corrupt  ambafladors,  and  embarafs  his  ene- 
mies; fo  that,  commonly  fpeaking,  his  benefactions 
were  not  fo  much  a  mark  of  friendfhip,  as  of  the 
need  he  had  of  thofe  upon  whom  he  beftowed 
them. 

It  was  much  more  eafy  to  incur  his  difpleafure, 
than  merit  or  preferve  his  favour :  He  pardon'd  fel- 
<  dom,  and  punifhed  feverely. 

To  take  an  eftimate  of  him  from  outward  appear- 
ance, he  was  a  very  religious  prince:  He  went  to 
confeffion  once  every  week,  took  frequent  pilgrima- 
ges, paid  a  great  veneration  to  the  reliques  of  faints, 
and  often  beftowed  prefents  upon  churches:  But 
this  did  not  make  him  a  more  exacl:  obferver  of  his 
promife  and  oaths,  nor  lefs  vindictive  and  deceitful. 
After  all,  to  take  a  general  view  of  his  conduct,  he 

fecms 
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feems  not  fo  much  to  have  a&edthe  hypocrite  in  reli-    A.    D. 
gion,  as  to  havepofTeffed  himfelf  with  an  unaccoun-  ' 

table  notion  of  the  fufficiency  of  thefe  external  prac- 
tices  to  fupply  the  negle&  of  folid  and  eflential  de- 
votion," which  made  him  fcruple  trifles,  while  he 
fwallowed  matters  of  the  greateft  importance  tocou- 
Icience. 

In  a  word,  there  was  a  certain  extravagance  ran 
through  all  this 'prince's  actions,  which  proceeded 
partly  from  a  natural  temper,  differently  formed  from 
that  of  mod  others,  in  which  the  bad  confiderably 
preponderated ;  and  partly  from  a  myfterious  affecla- 
tion  or  fingularity,  with  which  he  took  a  pleafure  to 
cloath  all  his  ftcps  anddefigns,  to  embarafs  thofc  who 
were  difpofed  to  penetrate  his  intentions ;  fometimes 
appearing  bold  and  couragious,  fometimes  faintheart- 
ed; now  covetous,  then  liberal;  one  while  miftruft- 
ful,  and  another  open,  even  to  raflmefs;  fo  as  totruft 
his  own  perfon  with  thofe  from  whom  he  had  reafon. 
to  fear  the  word ;  and  this  was  his  way  to  the  very 
laft. 

He  compared  his  defign  of  making. himfelf  abfo- 
lute  mafter  of  his  kingdom,  a  defign  which  he  had 
always  aim'd  at;  but  as  he  wanted  the  hearts  of  his 
fubjccts,  he  reigned  in  continual  fear  and  difquiet. 
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Charles  VIII. 

-  n  /SHARES  VIII.  afcended  the  throne  in  1483. 
"•  ~*'  f  There  was  no  difpute  about  a  regency,  becaufe 
1433.  \~4  as  newas  entredinto  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was 
no.  longer  a  minor,  according  to  the  irrevocable 
ordinance  of  king  Charles  V.  for  the  majority  of 
the  kings ;  but  this  age,  however,  did  not  exempt  him 
from  the  neceflity  of  having  fome  perfon,  upon 
whom  he  might  rely  for  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  who  in  his  name  might  exercife  the  chief  autho- 
rity in  the  government  >  For,  as  for  himfelf,  he  had 
not  the  leaft  knowledge  of  affairs,  becaufe  thofe 
who  had  been  charged  with  his  education,  were  for- 
bid by  the  king  his  father  to  communicate  any  infor- 
mation of  that  kind  to  him. 

Louis  XL  had  before  his  death,  declared  it  to  be 
his  pleafure,  that  Anne  of  France,  his  eldeft  daughter, 
fhould  have  the  adminiftration  during  the  minority  of 
his  fon.  She  was  called  Madame  de  Beaujeu,  by 
reafon  of  her  marriage  with  Ptter  de  Bourbon,  lord 

de 
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de  Keaujcu.     She  and  her  husband  were  indued  with    A,    CD. 
all  the  prudence  neccflary  to  the  happy   and  fuccef-     1483. 
ful  management  of  the  government.     This  princefs  sx^y^x*/ 
is  defcribed  in  hiftory  as  a  lady  of  fuperiour  talents, 
of  a  penetrating  and  judicious  undemanding,  coura- 
gious  and  conltant,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  foi- 
bles of  her  fex,  and   every  way  qualified  by  thefe Hift-  L/uIn* 
great  endowments  for  the  direction  and  command  of^n  °ms 
the  tlate. 

Altho'  the  late  king  defigned  thatmonfieur^B^a- 
jeu  fhould  govern  in  concert  with  his  lady,  yet  he  no- 
minated none  but  her,  becaufe  there  were  fome  prin- 
ces of  the  blood  much  nearer  to  the  crown  than  he; 
who,  in  virtue  of  this  proximity,  might  have  difputed 
with  him  a  place  that  more  naturally  devolved  upon 
them;  but  this  objection  cou'd  no  way  be  all  edged 
againft  the  princefs,  who,  being  the  young  king's  lif- 
ter, was  more  nearly  related  to  him  than  any  other. 

But  when  a  king  leaves  behind  him  a  fucceflbr  that 
is  a  minor,  the  greateft  precaution  in  the  world  is 
not  always  fufficient  to  prevent  inconveniencies,  or 
allay  the  eager  defire  of  command  in  all  thofe  who 
have  a  right  or  pretence  to  it. 

Lewis  duke  of  Orleans,  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
crown  in  cafe  of  the  young  king's  dying  before  he 
came  to  have  ifTue,  look'd  upon  the  nomination  of 
Anne  of  trance,  as  an  injuftice  to  his  quality  of  firft 
prince  of  the  blood.  He  thought  himfelf  fufficiently 
qualified  for  this  great  port;  and  indeed  he  was  a  per- 
fon  of  great  merit,  but  wanted  experience;  for  he 
was  not  above  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  and  had 
never  been  concerned  in  affairs  under  the  preceding 
reign. 

This  reafon  brought  another  perfon  upon  the  ftage, 
which  was  'John  duke  of  Bourbon,  eldeit  brother  of  Beicar£u« 
monfieur  de  Beaujeu,  a  manrefpecled  by  all  the  king-  ls  4» 
dom  for  h;s  age  of  fixty  years,  the  great  fervices  he 
had  done  the  government,  his  valour  and  prudence 
manifested  upon  innumerable  occafions,  and   who 
imagined  it  impoffible  for  a  woman  and  a  young 
prince  to  difpute  the  preference  with  him  in  an  affair 
of  this  nature. 

The  court  was  divided  between  thcfe  three  rivals, 

each  of  whom  had  his  abettors,  and  thought  of  form- 
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A.  D.  ing  a  party;  and  this  unhappy  competition  held  all 
1483.  France  in  fuipenfe.  Madam  de  Beaujeu,  who  fore- 
faw  the  dangerous  confequences  of  thefe  divifions, 
propofed  an  expedient  whereby  to  end  them,  -viz.  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  determination  of  the  affembly 
of  the  dates,  which  the  princes  demanded  with  all 
poflible  earneftnefs.  This  expedient  might  appear  in 
a  different  light  to  different  parties;  but  it  feem'd  fo 
reafonable  and  natural,  that  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon  durft  not  refufe.to  comply  with  it,  though 
they  plainly  forefaw,  that  this  judicious  princels, 
who  had  the  king  in  her  power,  and  difpofed  of  every 
thing  in  his  name,  wou'd  make  ufe  of  this  fufpen- 
lion,  and  the  time  that  muft  neceffarily  be  taken  up 
in  calling  the  eftates  together,  to  confirm  her  autho- 
rity, and  augment  the  number  of  her  creatures.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Orleans  being  in  all 
likelihood  refolved  not  to  ftand  to  the  deciiion  of  the 
ftates,  how  favourable  foever  it  might  be  to  him,  en- 
ter'd  into  a  clofe  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
upon  occafion  of  a  great  difturbance  that  arofe  at 
this  duke's  court.  He  cou'd  have  wifh'd  for  nothing 
more  to  his  advantage :  For  if  he  had  not  fucceeded 
in  his  defigns  at  the  court  of  France,  he  was  always 
fure  of  a  fafe  retreat  in  Brittany,  from  whence  he 
wou'd  have  fuchafliftance as  wou'd  enable  him  to  ter- 
rify his  adverfaries. 

Francotsll.  duke  of  Brittany  had  always  refiding. 
enue      w^  ^m  ^etsr  Landois,  of  whom  I  have  already 
Pde  Bre-  fpoken  in  the  hiftory  of  Lewis  XI.  He  was  a  man  of 
ragae,  1. 12.  perhaps  as  much  craft  and  fubtilty  as  any  at  that  time 
».  431, 432.  jn  £urope^    The  Britton  nobility,  whom  he  deprefs'd 
and  kept  very  much  under,  had  feveral  times  confpi- 
red  againft  him:  But  he  had  always  countervail'd 
their  defigns.     There  happen'd  a  new  plot  againft 
him,  in  which  ]ie  wou'd  certainly  have  perifhed,  if 
his  good  fortune  had  not  faved  him.    He  efcaped 
when  he  was  upon  the  point  ot  being  taken  and  fa- 
Obfcrvatl-    crificed  to  the  revenge  of  his  enemies,  and  after- 
ons  fm- 1'     wards  drove  them  to  the  utmoft  extremity  :  For  he 
hift.  de       forced  feveral  lords  to  abandon  Brittany,  and  fly  in- 
vm.          to  France,  where  they  met  with  a  good  reception,  and 
did  not  fail  to  fpeak  of  the  king's  right  to  Brittany, 

after 
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after  the  duke's  death :  Upon  which  a  conference    A.  D. 
was  held!  with  them  at  Montargis,  Ofi.  22.  and  ma-     1484. 
dam  deBeaujeu,  promifedthem  afliftance  againft  the  v,xvx/ 
minifter  that  oppreffed  them. 

Jotn  de  Chalons,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  then  at  the  An.  1484. 
court  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  whofe  nephew  he 
was  by  the  mother's  fide.  The  reafon  of  his  refid- 
ing  there  was,  in  outward  appearance,  to  pafs  fome 
time  with  the  duke  his  uncle,  but  the  fecret  and  true 
motive  was  to  negociate  a  marriage  \v\\hAnne  of  Brit- 
tany, the  duke's  eldeft  daughter  and  heirefs,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Attftria,  with* 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  France.  This 
prince  finding  Landois  no  friend  to  his  defign,  entred 
into  the  conspiracy  againft  him,  was  with  themarfhal 
de  Rieux  at  the  head  of  it,  and  was  obliged  to  de-  *^ 

part  Brittany,  as  well  as  the  reft. 

Landois  receiving  an  account  of  what  pafs'd  at 
Montargis,  refolved  immediately  to  be  even  with  ma* 
dam  de  Beaujeu,  and  perfuaded  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
to  write  an  invitation  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  hi» 
dear  kinfman,to  come  and  fee  him,  afluring  him  that 
his  journey  fhou'd  not  be  unprofitable  to  him.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  read  this  letter  with  extream  pleafure, 
and  communicated  it  to  Francis  of  Orleans  count  of 
Dunois.  This  count  was  his  only  confident,  and 
merited  the  truft  he  put  in  him.  He  inherited  many 
of  the  great  qualities  of  John  count  of  Dunois  his  fa- 
ther, and  had  an  equal  zeal  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
legitimate  branch  of  Orleans. 

He  difcovered  immediately  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  overture  made  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  ad- 
vifed  him  by  no  means  to  neglect  this  opportunity ; 
telling  him,  that,  though  the  journey  propofed  (hou'd 
not  anfwer  his  prefent  aim,  to  procure  him  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  minority, 
yet  he  might  reap  another  confiderable  advantage  by 
it;  viz.,  to  compafs  a  marriage  bjLa*4ois''s  afliftance 
with  Anne  eldeft  daughter,  and  heirefs  to  the  duke  of 
Brittany.  This  indeed  was  the  bcft  fortune  cou'd 
have  happen'd  to  this  Prince,  whether  he  ever  came 
to  the  crown  or  not. 

The  Journey  was  refolved  upon,  and  the  duke  at-  ^.1^;^ 
tended  with  the  count  of  Dunois,  went  to  Nantes  toae  Louis 
G  a  fee  xii. 
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A.   D.  fee  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  received  him  with  all 
1484.    imaginable  honour  and  marks  of  refpedt.  They  found 

^^y^J  the  duke  to  be  a  prince  of  a  very  weak  mind,  affu- 
red  him  of  their  inclinations  towards  him,  and  had 
feveral  conferences  with  La»dois,  the  effect  of  which 
we  fhall  fee  hereafter.  This  minifrer  promifed  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  to  do  him  all  the  fervice  that  lay  in 
his  power ;  but  no  particular  meafures  were  as  yet 
entred  upon. 

Madam  de  Beaujeu,  who  had  reafon  to  fufpecl  the 
duke  of  Orleans^  (lay  in  Brittany^  procured  an  order 
from  the  king 'to  require  him  to  return  immediately  to 
France,  to  affift  in  the  ftates  afTembled  at  'fours,  and 
at  the  king's  confecration.  There  cou'd  have  been  no 
pretence  for  recalling  him  more  fpecious  than  this ; 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  no  vifible  reafon  to  ex- 
cufe  his  compliance  with  thefe  two  duties.  He  took 

Hift.  latme  jeave  of  tne  duke  of  Brittany,  but  not  without  do- 

xeii.°UI  ing  violence  to  his  own  inclinations;  for  as  foon  as 
he  had  feen  Anne  of  Brittany,  he  began  to  make  his 
addreffes  to  her  as  well  by  inclination  as  for  intereft; 
and  the  count  of  Dunois  was  feign  to  make  ufe  of 
all  the  authority  he  had  gain'd  over  him,  to  oblige 
him  to  depart. 

The  firft  important  affair  that  the  dates  went  upon 
was  the  choice  of  a  fit  perfon,  to  whofe  care  the 
prince  might  be  committed.  Madam,  de  Beaujeu  had 
fo  dextroufly  contrived  matters,  as  to  be  fure  of  fuc- 
cefs.  She  had  already  perfuaded  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, to  lay  afide  his  pretenfions,  by  aifuring  him  of 
the  dignity  of  conneftable,  which  he  fondly  defired. 
In  a  word^  this  duke's  adherents  and  hers  united ;  fo 
that  her  faction  in  the  ftates  became  incomparably 
ftronger  than  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  And  it 
was  refolved,  that  in  compliance  with  the  intentions  of 
the  late  king,  madam  Anne  of  France, Dame  de  Beaujeu, 
fliou'd  have  the  charge  and  care  of  his  majefty's  fa- 
cred  perfon,  till  his  age  and  experience  wou'd  permit 
him  to  govern  alone;  that  warrants  and  pardons 

ibid.  fliou'd  be  iffued  out  in  the  king's  name  and  by  his  au- 
thority ;  but  no  important  affair  fhou'd  be  concluded, 
without  the  confent  of  the  greateft  and  beft  part  of 
the  council. 

Madam 
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Madam  de  Beaujeu  having  gain'd  her  principal  de-    A.  D\ 
lign,  and  feeing  her  authority  confirm'd  by  that  of    1484. 
the  ftates,  thought  only  of  prefervinga  harmony,  and  V^y*^ 
a£Hng  in  concert  with  them  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment of  me  kingdom  :  The  grievances  contain'd  in 
the  papers  of  the  three  orders  were  examin'd  ;  the 
remonftrances  were  made  with  a  great  deal  of  refpecl: 
and  fubmiffion ;  the  king  gave  the  dates  fatisfaclion 
upon  moft  of  the  points  propofed,  and  every  thing 
was  tranfa&ed  in  the  affemblies  with  much  more  a- 
greement  and  harmony  than  cou'd  have  been  expe&- 
ed. 

As  foon  as  the  eftates  were  difmifs'd,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  coronation,  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed  at  'Rhe'rms  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  after 
which  the  king  made  his  entry  into  Paris.  Madam 
de  Beaujeu,  with  the  council,  which  confided  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  twelve  perfons  chofen  or 
approved  by  the  ftates,  proceeded  in  affairs. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  eftates,  they  had  already 
taken  care  to  renew  the  antient  alliance  with  James 
king  of  Scotland.  In  like  manner  they  confirmed 
that  with  theSwifs ;  feveral  lords  that  had  been  banifhed 
in  the  preceding  reign  were  recalled.  All  this  was 
tranfa&ed  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence,  to  eftablifli 
the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the  kingdom :  And  if  the 
duke  of  Orleans  cou'd  have  been  perfuaded  to  acqui- 
efce  in  the  regulations  made  by  the  eftates,  whom  he 
had  agreed  to  arbitrate  matters,  France  wou'd  have 
enjoy 'd  a  greater  quiet,  and  the  people  been  better 
contented  in  the  beginning  of  this  new  reign,  than 
for  many  years  before. 

The  defire  of  commanding,  or  at  leaft  the  fhame  E.vtrau  des 
of  fubmitting,  would  not  permit  this  young  prince  to  ^Jj* 
have  fo  fenfible  a  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  ftates.  meut  du'r? 
They  had  hopes  of  contenting  him,  by  giving  him  Janvier, 
the  governments  of  Paris,  the  Ifle  of  France,  Cham-  ^85-  9 
pagne  and  Brie :  But  he  was  too  fenfible  of  the  ditfe-  vit/LuJov. 
rence  between  thefe  particular  governments,  and  that  Aurei. 
of  a  whole  kingdom.     He  quitted  the  court,  and  Belcar.  i.  4. 
came  from  tours  to  Paris,  where  by  his  magnifi- 
cence, he  drew  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  upon  him, 
and  endeavour'd  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  inhabi- 
tants by  popular  methods  and  liberality.    Heaffccled 
G  3  to 
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,4.  D.  to  appear  often  in  publick  ;  fometimes  at  tennis, 
148  f.  fometimes  at  the  horfe-races,  and  other  exercifes, 
!"n  "which  he  had  a  grace  and  behaviour  above  every 
body,  which  gain'd  him  the  applaufe  of  all  the  fpec- 
tators.  But  this  was  not  all :  He  went  often  to 
the  townhoufe,  affifted  in  almoft  all  the  meetings, 
and  concerned  himfelf  with  every  thing  that  was 
tranfa&ed  there. 

The  court,  now  arrived  at  Mektn,  was  not  igno- 
rant of  what  had  pafTed  at  P<zm,  and  perceived  plain- 
ly the  aim  and  intention  of  this  conduct.  Madam 
de  Beaujeu  took  the  fhorteft  and  moft  effectual  me- 
thod to  remedy  it,  by  refolving  to  feize  this  prince,  to  - 
which  fhe  gained  the  votes  and  confent  of  the  coun- 
cil :  But  he  having  his  fpies  at  court,  was  advertis'd 
of  the  refolution  that  had  been  taken  there,  and  de^ 
parted  fuddenly  from  Paris,  whither  the  meffengers 
that  came  to  ieize  him,  were  already  arrived,  and 
went  to  Verne  ml  in  Perche. 

This  was  a  very  ftrong  place,  and  the  duke  by  the 
advice  of  the  count  of  2)##0;V,  refolved  to  continue 
there,  and  wait  for  the  troops,  which  thofe  who 
were  concern'd  in  the  confpiracy,  might  bring  to  af- 
fift  him :  For  the  faction  was  already  form'd,  nor 
•wou'd  the  duke  have  a£ted  in  the  manner  he  did  at 
Paris,  without  being  fure  of  fupport. 

The  court  was  greatly  furprized,  when  they  heard 
that  the  count  of  Angouleme,  and  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, were  of  this  prince's  party ;  that  the  former  rais'd 
foldiersforhim  in  Poitou,  and  the  other  in  Auvergne. 
They  found  alfo  that  the  king  himfelf  was  greatly 
inclined  to  favour  the  duke  of  Orleans ,  by  his  back- 
wardnefs  in  fubmitting  to  his  fitter's  authority  over 
him,  and  that  he  had  once  earne(Uy  prefs'd  the  count 
of  Dunois  at  Vincenws,  to  carry  him  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans, 

Madam  de  Beaujeu  however  was  not  atalofs  how 
to  manage  in  fp  nice  a  conjuncture.  She  removed 
three  of  the  king's  chamberlains,  Maille',  Pot,  and 
Gouffier,  and  placed .Graville  and  du  Mas,  of  whole  fi-, 
del ity  Hie  was  well  affured,  in  their  room.  She  watched 
all  the  ftcpsof  the  counts  of  Albret  and  Foix,  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  dufce  of  Lorraine,  whq 
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were  then  at  court;    and  as  flie  made  no  quefti-    A,  D. 
on  but  the  duke  of  Brittany  was  the  perfon  upon     148^. 
whom  the  duke  of  Orleans  chiefly  depended,  flie  had  V^v 
always  a  careful  eye  upon  him,  arid  lent  an  order  to  vie.de  .. 
the  governours  of  that  frontier  to  guard  the  paffages  p^s  ^' 
into  Brittany,  and  commanded  fome  veflels  to  be  i*. 
fitted  out  from  the  ports  of  Normandy,  the  captains 
of  which  were  order'd  to  ftop  all  the  barks  they  met. 
This  precaution  was  not  in  vain.     Some  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  emiffaries  were  furpmed  in  the  habit  of 
monks,  as  they  were  going  in  his  name  to  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  and  were  hanged  or  drowned.     Soldi- 
ers were  pofted  in  feveral  parts  of  the  provinces  to 
ftop  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  count  of  Angou- 
leme,  and  prevent  their  joining  the  duke  of  Orle- 
ans.   They  fuborned  alfo  a  man,  that  had  the  aflu- 
rance  to  go  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  as  from  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  tell  him,  that  he  need  not  be 
in  hafte  to  fend  forces  into  Normandy,  as  had  been 
agreed,  and  that  he  ftiou'd  know  when  it  was  time 
for  them  to  march. 

Thefe  precautions  retarded  the  march  of  the  re- 
bellious troops,  and  difconcerted  the  duke  of  Orle+ 
ans's  meafures.  He  began  now  to  fear  he  fhou'd  be 
inverted  in  Verneuil,  before  they  arrived,  which  de- 
termined him  to  hearken  to  thepropofalof  an  inter- 
view with  Madam  de  Beaujeu  at  Evreux,  to  find  out 
a  method  of  accommodation. 

He  came  thither  after  he  had  received  fecurity  ;  but 
was  hardly  arrived,  when  of  a  fudden  he  departed 
for  Blois,  and  fo  the  court  return'd  to  Paris  without 
having  concluded  upon  any  thing. 

The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  moft  to  be  feared,  and  c 
one  of  the  greateft  malecontents.  They  endeavour'd  1.  7.  c,  i 
to  appeafe  him  with  the  dutchy  of  Bar,  and  a  pen- 
lion  of  36000  livres  out  of  the  royal  treafury,  'pro  mi- 
ling  him  to  enquire  into  his  pretenfions  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Provence,  and  do  him  juftice  in  that  particu- 
lar within  the  fpace  of  four  years.  This  was  a  long 
time,  and  gave  the  princefs  an  opportunity  of  finding 
out  expedients  ;o  difentangle  herfelf  from  this  diffi^ 
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D.  This  treaty  had  the  entire  effect  that  was  propofed 
by  it :  The  duke  of  Lorraine  declared  fo  openly  for 
the  king,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  efteemed  him  from 
that  time  as  his  greateft  enemy;  and  by  his  advice  he 
was  clofely  purfued,  to  prevent  his  having  time  to 
ftrengthen  his  party. 

Vita  Ludov .     As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  at  Blois,  it  was 
Amehan.     not  doubted  but  his  defign  was  to  feize  upon  Orleans 

•**  in  ructions     r  •     «       /^  i  •  i  i 

cufieur  du  f"e  capital  of  his  appennage;  and  care  was  taken  to 

Bouchage    prevent  him.  Imbert  de  Bajlarnai,  lord  of  Bouchage^ 

n™jksdme :  was  fent  thither,  and  preferved  the  town  in  its  obe- 

Beth"ie,e    dience,  and  when  the  duke  of  Orleans  came  before 

vol.  cot'e,    it,  the  gates  were  fliut  againfl  him. 

8^60.  jn  tjie  mean  time  a  great  number  of  malecontents 

join'd  the  duke  of  Orleans^  and  made  him  an  army 

of  8coo  infantry  and  near  3000  horfe,  with  whom 

he  polled  himfelf  at  Beaugenci,  to  wait  for  thofe  of 

the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  count  of  Avgoitleme: 

But  they  were  very  uneafy  at  Montargis,  whither  the 

court  was  then  arrived,  when  they  heard  that  the 

duke  had  left  his  army  to  go  for  Paris. 

He  was  very  much  beloved  by  the  Parijians,  which 

was  the  reafon  of  their  concern.    His  deiign  was  to 

perfuade  the  parliament  to  come  into  his  meafures.  He 

went  thither  and  harangued  the  parliament  by  Denys  le 

Mercier  his  chancellour,  all  the  courts  being  aflem- 

Extrait  des  bie(j.    The  fubjeft  of  the  harangue  was  the  dillur- 

pSieSnc"  bances  of  the  ftate>  the  methods  of  redrefs,  and  all 

du  17.  de     that  is  ufually  urged  upon  the  like  occalions  by  the 

7'"'          head  of  a  rebellious  faction.    This  fpeech  had  no 

manner  of  effe6t :  John  de  la  Vaquerie  having  colledcd 

the  voices,  anfwer'd  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  as 

much  honour  as  courage,  and  gave  him  to  under- 

(land,  that  neither  the  parliament  nor  city  of  Paris, 

wou'd  ever  countenance  his  revolt. 

This  anfwer  made  him  afraid  that  he  was  not  over- 
fafe  at  Paris ;  upon  which  he  returned  to  Beaugenci 
to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army.  When  he 
arrived  there,  he  underflood  that  the  king  with  his 
army,  commanded  by  Lewis  de  laTremouitte,  was  al- 
ready at  Orleans:  And  as  it  was  very  numerous,  he 
perceived  plainly  that  the  fa£Uon  wou'd  not  be  equal 
to  it.  Upon  thisaccount,  by  the  advice  of  thecount 
pf  ()u»ois,  he  refumed  the  method  of  negotiating  to 
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fufpend  the  war  for  fuch  time  till  he  cou'd  better  A.  D. 
concert  his  defigns  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  1485-. 
the  other  princes.  V^-yx 

He  lent  a  herald  to  la  Tremouille,  to  ask  him  in  his 
name,  whether  he  wou'd  not  hear  ibme  propofals  he 
had  to  make  him.  The  general  anfwered,  that  he 
was  ready  to  hear  them  and  recommend  them  to  the 
king,  it  they  were  reafonable  ones.  So  they  agreed 
upon  a  conference  with  the  king's  permiffion,  in 
which  la  Tremouille  infilled  peremptorily  upon  two 
points.  Firft,  that  Beaugencifhou'd  be  furrender'd  to 
the  king;  and  fecondly,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans 
ihou'd  difmifs  his  troops,  in  cafe  the  king  granted 
him  a  pardon.  The  treaty  was  concluded  upon  thefe 
conditions,  if  the  king  fhou'd  agree  to  it. 

When  the  treaty  had  been  examined  at  S.  Laurent 
des  Rattx,  whither  the  king  was  advanced,  it  wou'd 
not  pafs  without  two  other  conditions ;  firll,  that  the 
duke,  having difmifs'd  his  troops,  Ihou'd  repair  to  Or- 
leans and  take  up  his  refidcnce  there ;  and  fecondly, 
that  the  count  of  Dunois  Ihou'd  depart  the  kingdom, 
and  confine  himfelf  at  Aft  in  Italy  ^  which  was  a  pare 
of  the  duke  of  Or/cam's  patrimony. 

Thefe  two  were  hard  conditions,  efpecially  that 
concerning  the  banifhment  of  the  count  of  Dunois; 
But  this  count  taking  a  pleafure  in  facrificing  himfelf 
for  the  benefit  of  peace,  and  the  love  of  the  duke, 
perfuaded  him  to  accept  the  terms. 

This  prince  having  fubmitted,  it  was  no  difficult  vita  duels 
matter  to  reclaim  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  count  A"reiian. 
of  Anguuleme.    The  army  march'd  againil  them;  but Be  car' L 4< 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  marflial  de  Gye  and  Gra- 
•ville,  who  was  afterwards  admiral  of  France,  ob- 
tain'd  their  pardons;  as  did  alfo  the  count  of  Albret, 
upon  condition  of  laying  down  their  arms. 

The  fuccefs  of  thefe  expeditions  was  much  to  the 
honour  of  madam  de  Beaujeu;  but  (he  had  too  much 
good  fenfe  to  lay  any  great  ftrefs  upon  the  fidelity  of 
princes,  that  had  quitted  their  arms  out  of  meer  ne- 
ccffity.  She  knew  what  alliances  they  ftill  maintain'd 
in  Brittany ,  and  made  no  qucftion  but  they  did  the 
fame  in  the  Low  Countries  with  the  archduke,  who 
never  forgot  the  forced  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
the  king,  and  the  lofs  that  he  had  fuftain'dof  the  earl- 
dom 
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yf.  (J).  dom  'of  Artois  and  Burgundy:  She  had  already  con- 
1485".  fidered  of  proper  methods  for  precaution  on  that  fide, 
anc^  °^  ^ncaPac'tating  thefe  two  princes,  as  much  as 
poffible,  from  doing  any  mifchief. 

The  eafieft  and  moft  natural  way  with  regard  to 
the  archduke,  was  to  foment  the  civil  war,  that  was 
broke  out  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  Gantois,  who 
were  always  at  the  head  of  the  ftates  of  Flanders, 
had  made  themtelves  mafters  of  the  perfon  of  the 
young  prince  Philip,  and  had  declared  themfelves 
his  Guardian* ;  an  office  which  the  archduke'  pre- 
tenc*ed  was  due  to  him,  as  being  the  young  prince's 
'father.  Some  other  provinces  maintain'd  the  arch- 
duke's pretentions  in  this  particular.  Madam  de 
Beaujeu  vigoroufly  fupported  the  Gantois  and  the  o- 
ther  ftates  of  Flanders,  but  under  hand,  for  fear  of  a 
rupture  with  the  archduke.  The  lord  of  Cordes  was 
the  perfon  employ'd  in  fomenting  thofe  divifions  and 
he  acquitted  himfelf  perfectly  well  of  his  commiflion, 
being  poflefTed  of  all  the  qualifications  neceflary  for 
fuch  an  enterprise,  and  having  many  friends  in  the 
country,  where  he  had  gain'd  a  great  reputation  in  the 
Jjfe-time  of  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Lefs  regard  was  had  to  the  duke  ofJBrittany  than  the 
archduke.  The  treaty  of  Montargis  with  the  Erttton 
lords,  refugees  in  France,  touching  the  rights  which 
the  king  pretended  to  have  to  the  dutchy  of  Brittany, 
in  cafe  the  duke  fhou'd  happen  to  die  without  an  heir, 
was  no  longer  kept  a  fecret;  and  this  was  the  handle 
made  ufe  of  to  prevent  his  executing  the  defign, 
which  he  was  known  to  have,  of  fupporting  the  re- 
volts of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

Landois,  his  minifter,  encouraged  him  in  it ;  and 
upon  his  defign  of  revenging  himfelf  of  the  Brittott 
lords,  and  of  the  protection  given  them  in  France, 
he  had  taken  a  refolution  of  calling  in  the  whole 
force  of  England  to  his  fupport,  upon  which  he 
thought  he  might  moft  certainly  depend :  But  as  this 
man  formed  no  common  defigns,  he  wou'd  not  have 
this  fuccour  be  efteemed  a  new  obligation  upon  the 
duke  of  Brittany  from  the  Englijh,  but  an  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  prince's  part,  from  whom  he  expecl- 
ed  it,  and  the  price  of  the  crown  which  himfelf  had 
let  upon  his  head. 
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To  underftand  this  intrigue,  it  muft  be  obferved,    A.   J 
that  Edward  late  king   of  England,   had  left,  upon     i& 
his  death  bed,  An.  1483.  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefler 
his  brother,  guardian  to  his  two  fons,  and  regent  of 
the  kingdom;  and  that  this  duke  had  feiz'd  upon  the 
crown,  having  firft  barbaroufly  maffacred  his  two  Pu- 
pils. 

He  reigned  by  the  name  of  Richard  III.  and  ha- 
ving deftroyed  all  fuch  as  cou'd  difpute  the  crown 
with  him,  he  had  only  one  fingle  man  to  fear,  who 
was  in  no  condition  to  hurt  him,  fuppofing  he  re- 
jnain'd  where  he  had  been  for  a  confiderable  time: 
This  was  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  whom  the  duke 
of  Brittany  kept  in  prifon  for  15-  years. 

Edward,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great 
qualities  of  this  earl,  the  only  remaining  branch  of 
the  houfe  of  Tork,  had  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to 
get  him  out  of  the  duke's  hands :  But  the  duke  cou'd 
not  be  perfuaded  to  deliver  up  a  prince  that  had  de- 
pended upon  his  eenerofity  in  flying  to  him  for  fhel- 
ter ;  and  as  he  die  not  care  to  break  with  Edward,  he 
promifed  not  to  fuffer  him  to  go  out  of  his  territo- 
ries. He  kept  his  word  during  Edward's  whole 
reign  ;  and  the  earl  of  Richmond  continued  in 
Brittany,  meeting  always  with  good  ufage,  except- 
ing the  lofs  of  his  liberty. 

Richard  having  got  polfeffion  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  djd  not  fail  to  follicite  the  duke  ofBrittany^ 
to  deal  with  him  in  this  regard  as  he  had  dealt  with 
his  predeceiTor.  The  duke  promifed  him  that  he 
wou'd,  and  kept  his  word  till  the  revolt  of  the  Brit- 
ton  lords  put  his  minifler  Landois  upon  other  mea- 
fures. 

He  made  an  offer  to  the  earl  of  Richmond  to 
procure  him  his  liberty,  to  furnifh  him  with  fliips  and 
ibme  troops'  to  accompany  him  into  England,  where 
he  knew  Richard  was  extremely  hated,  and  the  earl 
of  Richmond's  appearance  was  fufficient  to  make  the 
whole  kingdom  revolt  in  favour  of  him.  The  con- 
dition of  this  offer  was,  that  when  he  was  feated 
upon  the  throne  he  fhou  a  afiift  the  duke  QiBrittany^ 
with  all  his  forces,  againft  the  revolt  of  the  Britton 
lords,  and  the  attempts  of  France.  The  earl  pro- 
mifed to  comply  with  all  that  he  dcfired  .upon  this 

head 
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A-  1>>   head;  and  it  was  an  eafy  price  for  his  liberty,  and  a 
1485"-    crown. 

The  earl  of  Richmond  departed  fome  time  after 
with  fifteen  veffels,  and  yooo  men.  He  met  with  a 
violent  ftorm  in  his  paflfage,  in  which  he  had  like  to( 
have  perifhed,  but  it  was  indeed  the  faving  of  his' 
life.  For  Richard  having  difcovered  the  confpiracy, 
had  diffipated  the  earl's  party  in  England,  and  this 
prince  had  certainly  fallen  into  his  hands,  if  he  had 
landed 

He  .put  in  at  Dieppe,  and  returned  by  land  to  Brit- 
tany, where  matters  were  greatly  alter 'd  with  regard 
to  his  fituation,  though  they  had  ftill  the  fame  out- 
ward  appearance. 
Hift.de  Brc-  Landois  feeing  the  earl  of  Richmond's  affairs  en- 
tagne,  1.  iz.tjrejy  rujnec^  treated  with  Richard,  and  promifed  to 
deliver  him  up  into  his  hands,  upon  his  alluring  him 
of'affiftance  againflthe  Britton  lords.  The  carl  was 
advertis'd  of  it  by  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  confpirators  againft  Richard^ 
and  was  fled  to  Flanders.  The  earl  upon  this  news 
efcaped  from  Rennes  in  difguife,  and  gain'd  the  fron- 
tiers of  France.  He  had  not  been  mifs'd  above  an 
hour  by  the  troops,  when  Landois  fent  after  him; 
he  waited  upon  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Langey 
in  T'ourain,  and  was  gracioufly  received  by  him. 

Landoifs  treachery,  which  made  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond take  part  with  France  againft  Brittany,  deter- 
mined the  court  to  protect  him;  fo  they  furnifhed 
him  with  veflels,  and  4000  of  the  ftoutefl  men 
among  the  French  troops.  He  fet  fail  from 
Havre,  Auguft  i.  and  arrived  at  Milford  Haven  in 
Wales,  where  his  adherents  came  in  great  numbers 
to  join  him.  He  march'd  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  met  Richard  ztLeicefter,  where  they  join'd  bat- 
tle, and  Richard  was  defeated  and  kill'd  upon  the 
fpot.  By  his  death  the  affair  was  decided.  Both 
parties  ranged  themfelves  under  the  earl  of  Richmond's 
colours ;  and  he  was  crowned  in  the  camp  with  the 
fame  crown  that  was  found  in  Richard's  baggage, 
which  was  afterwards  repeated  with  the  ufual  cere- 
monies, by  the  confent  of  parliament  and  people  ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  princes  that  had  for  a 
long  time  afcended  the  throne  of  England. 

This 
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This  fingle  ftroke  would  have  difconcerted  all  A.  D. 
Lando'is's  intrigues  againft  France \  but  he  had  already  1485*. 
fuffer'd  the  punifhment  due  to  his  treachery  and  other 
crimes.  The  nobility  made  a  new  revolt  againft 
him,  and  the  duke  was  forced  to  abandon  Landois 
to  them.  "He  was  try'd  and  condemn'd  in  form, 
and  hang'd  at  Nantes  on  the  nineteenth  of  July ; 
after  which,  the  lords  of  Brittany  came  to  affure  the 
duke  of  their  entire  loyalty.  A  few  days  after  the. 
execution  of  Landois,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  conclud- 
ed between  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  but  it 
was  not  long  obferved. 

The  death  of  this  minifter  was  not  an  indifferent 
accident  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  France  :  The 
duke  of  Orleans  had  by  that  means  loft  his  principal 
fupport  at  the  court  of  Brittany ;  but  then  it  produ- 
ced a  reconciliation  between  the  Britton  lords  and 
their  duke ;  and  the  treaty  they  had  made  with  the 
king  at  Montargis  could  no  longer  be  depended  up- 
on. 

The  prince  of  Orange  and  Odet  a"  Aidie  count  of 
Cominges,  who  abfolutely  governed  the  duke  after 
Landois's  death,  and  were  then  in  Brittany,  pretending 
to  be  very  much  in  the  king's  interefts,  by  giving 
him  frequent  advices  of  what  pafled  at  the  court  of 
Brittany,  they  betrayed  him,  and  pra£h's'd  with  the 
duke  of  Orleans-  madam  de  Eeaujeu  had  already  a 
great  fufpicion  of  both  their  fidelities ;  but  flie  was  per- 
fectly convinced  when  the  account  was  brought  her, 
that  a  clofe  league  was  ftruck  up  with  Maximilian 
archduke  of  Auftria,  who  about  that  time  was  cho- 
fen  king  of  the  Romans,  by  which  title  I  fhall  de- 
fcribe  hiiu  for  the  future. 

This  treaty  was  figned  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  marfhal  deRieux,  who  feem-» 
ed  one  of  the  moil  zealous  for  the  king  at  the  treaty 
of  Montargis,  before  it  was  known  at  court,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  had  made  his  efcape,  and  was  fled 
to  Brittany,  where  the  count  of  Z)##0/'.r  went  to  join 
him. 

Madam  de  Beaujeu  being  inform'd  that  the  duke  of 
Orleans'*  old  adherents  began  to  make  disturbances 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  loft  no  time,  but 
fet  out  with  the  king,  notwithftanding  the  rigour  of 

the 
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A.  D.    the  feafon,  for  it  was  then  the  midft  of  winter;  and 
1485'.     making  as  if  (he  was  going  to  take  pofTeflion  of P«r- 
'V^YN-/  thenay,  which  belong  d  to  the  count  of  Dunois,  (he 
turn'd  afide  to  Gtwennejhc  government  of  the  count 
of  Cominges.     There  was  a  neceflity  of  befieging 
fome  towns;  butfhe  carried  her  point,  and  the  whole 
country  fubmuted.  The  king  reunited  to  the  crown 
the  earldom  of  Cominges,  which  Lewis  XL  had  given 
to  him  that  bore  the  title  of  it,  to  purchafe  this  lord's 
•intereft  at  the  court  of  Brittany.    The  government 
of  Guyenne  was  given  to  madam  de  Beaujeu :  This 
expedition  was  fo   well  managed,  and  fo  fuddenly 
executed,  that  the  king,  who  did  not  fet  out  from 
'fours  till  the  middle  of  January,  had  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  all  Guyenneby  the  fifteenth  of  March.  Par- 
thenay  alfo  was  obliged  to  furrender ;  and  the  king 
with  his  army  arrived  at  Anjou  in  April.   This  under- 
taking was  not  fo  much  defigned  for  a  war  upon  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  as  to  terrify  him,  becaufe  there 
were  fome  appfehenfions  of  a  diverfion  in  the  Low 
Countries  from  the  king  of  the  Romans. 
Argenti-6         The  king's  approach  had  its  effect,  and  rais'd  a  di- 
Hiftde  Bre-  yifion  among  the  barons  of  Brittany.    Some  that 
tagne,  l.  n-  were  Wholly  devotedto  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  for 
maintaining  the  war,  if  thekingfhould  declare  againft 
the  duke.    Others  of  more  prudence  and  regard  to 
the  publick  good,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  duke 
fliould  not  befo  ftiff  in  protecting  the  duke  of  Orleans^ 
as  to  expofe  the  country  to  an  entire  ruin  for  his  fake. 
The  king  took  advantage  of  this  divifion,  and  fent 
word  to  the  marfhal  de  Rieux,  who  was  of  the  lat- 
ter fentiment,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  make  war 
upon  the  duke  of  Brittany,  provided  he  would  for- 
bear to  harbour  and  protecl  his  rebellious  fubje&s. 
This  propofal  relifti'd  well ;  and  the  king,  to  con- 
vince the  marfhal  of  his  inclinations  to  peace,  with- 
drew from  Anjou,  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  army: 
But  that  was  not  the  principal  motive  of  his  retreat ; 
he  had  another  affair  that  obliged  him  to  repair  with 
his  forces  to  the  other  extremity  of  his  kingdom. 

The  king  of  the  Romans,  in  purfuance  of  the  trea- 
ty of  the  alliance  made  with  the  duke  of  Brittany 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans^  had  began  his  hoftiluies  in  the 
,  Low 
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Low  Countries.     Salafar  governour  of  Douai  had  fur-    ytf.  D. 
prized  Terouanne:  Montagne  alfo  had  been  taken;     1485-. 
and  this  prince  was  forming  greater  projects  upon  \^\f\J 
this  frontier  :  But  the  marfhal  de  Gye,  and  the  lords  Harasus  AU- 
of  Cordes,  though  with  but  a  handful  of  troops, nal    lrab« 
caufed  his  other  defigns  to  mifcarry,  and  for  want  of  An.  1486. 
money  he  was  forced  to  break  up  the  campaign. 

In  the  mean  time,  madam  de  Beaujeu  was  labour- 
ing to  reclaim  the  French  princes  of  the  duke  of  0r- 
leans'*  Faction :  She  plied  the  count  of  Angouleme 
fo  clofely,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  king's  clemency ;  and  fhe  managed  the  connefta- 
ble  of  Bourbon  with  fo  much  art  and  contrivance, 
that  fhe  entirely  gain'd  him,  and  reconciled  him  with 
monfieur  de  Beaujeu  her  husband,  this  prince's  youn- 
ger brother.  The  great  power  of  the  younger,  raifed 
ajealoufy  in  the  elder  brother;  but  means  were  found 
out  to  convince  him,  that  it  was  for  the  intereft  both 
of  the  government  and  the  houle  of  Bourbon,  that  a 
good  intelligence  fhould  be  fettled  between  them. 
The  count  of  Vendome  was  the  perfon  that  managed  J" ~£™ 
this  accommodation.  comcc  de 

Philip  de  Co-mines  difgufted  that  the  fame  regard 
was  not  had  to  him  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  reign , 
had  enter 'd  into  the  princes's  intrigue,  and  pra&is'd  Jaiigni 
contrary  to  the  noble  morality  he  from  time  to  time  Hift- 
fuggefts  in  his  hiftory,  concerning  the  honefty  and  viij 
fidelity  of  fubje&s  to  their  fovereign.     He  was  one 
of  the  conneftable  of  Bourbons  evil  counfellors  ; 
who,  after  his  reconciliation  with  the  king,  removed 
him  out  of  his  family.     He  was  feized  with  fome 
others,  and,  as  himfelf  tells  us,  was  imprifon'd  in 
one  of  the  cages,  which  I  fpoke  of  at  the  end  of 
Lewis  XI's  reign,  and  lay  there  eight  months. 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfa&ing,  the  duke  of 
Brittany  fell  dangeroufly  ill,  and  the  king  advanced 
as  far  as  Tours  with  a  defign  to  enter  Brittany,  in 
cafe  of  the  duke's  death :  Bat  he  recovered ;  lo  the 
king  return'd  to  Amhoife  in  November,  and  continu- 
ed there  to  confult  upon  meafures  with  the  fadtion 
of  the  Britton  lords  againft  the  duke  of  Orle- 
ans. Andre  d'  Efpinay  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux^ 
and  the  lord  du  Boxchage  concluded  a  treaty  with 
them,  that  was  very  much  to  the  king's  advantage; 

the 
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f .  /).  the  main  article  of  which  was,  'that  the  Britton  lords, 
1486.  with  whom  they  were  treating,  fhould  take  up  arms 
for  the  king,  and  not  lay  them  down  'till  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  count  of  Dunois,  and  the  other  French 
rebels  were  departed  Brittany,  and  that  the  king  fhou'd 
fend  400  lances,  and  4000  foot  to  the  affiftancc  of 
the  confederate  lords,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
peace  between  the  king  and  the  duke,  which  fhould 
depart  Brittany,  as  foon  as  ever  the  French  rebels 
were  driven  thence. 

An.  1487.  As  much  as  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty  rejoiced 
the  king,  fo  much  it  diftuibed  the  duke  of  Brittany 
and  his  allies,  and  the  whole  winter  was  taken  up  in 
negotiating  to  form  a  league  againft  the  king.  The 
king  of  the  Romans  follicited  rhe  duke  of  Lorrai^ 
the  king  of  Cajlile,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  were 
all  at  variance  with  the  court  of  France,  to  unite 
forces  with  the  duke  of  Brittany.  But  the  king  of 
the  Romans'1*  misfortune  was,  that  he  had  no  money, 
which  is  often  the  very  fmews  both  of  negotiations 
and  of  war ;  and  befides,  the  Flemmmgs  were  a  con- 
ftant  plague  to  him. 

As  the  dukefaw  himfelf  deflitute  of  all  thefe  helps, 
he  accepted  the  lord  of  Albrefs  offer ;  but  he  was  at 
a  great  diftance,  and  the  road  to  Brittany  very  diffi- 
cult to  pafs.  This  lord  was  refolved  to  make  the 
greateft  efforts  in  favour  of  the  duke,  becaufe  he  flat- 
tered himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  marrying  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany. The  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
were  the  moft  forward  in  preffing  him  upon  this  mo- 
tive, notwithstanding  both  the  one  and  the  other 
were  refolved  to  prevent  this  marriage,  becaufe  the 
duke  of  Orleans  pretended  to  her  himfelf,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  actually  treating  with  the  duke 
in  favour  of  the  king  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  fent  three  armies  into 
Brittany  in  the  month  of  May ;  the  one  commanded 
by  the  lord  of  St.  Andre1,  the  other  by  Gilbert  de 
Bourbon,  count  of  Montpenjler,  and  the  third  by 
Lewis  de  la  Tremouille ;  all  which  join'd  to  the  Brit- 
ton  lords  of  the  king's  party,  made  an  army  that 
vaftly  exceeded  the  duke  of  Brittany's  numbers, 
drawn  together  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  Maleftroit, 
which  upon  the  review  confifted  of  16000  foot  and 
600  lances.  The 
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The  French  troops  join'd  at  cPloernrcl,  which  was  A.  D. 
taken  by  florm,  and  pillaged ;  from  thence  they  march-  1487. 
ed  to  Vannes  to  bciiege  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who 
•  had  withdrawn  himfelf  thither.  This  prince  had 
been  loft,  if  the  prince  of  Orange  had  not  arrived  by 
fea  with  fome  veflels,  in  one  of  which  he  made  him  J1.1^1 
embarqne,  and  carried  him  to  Nantes.  Cannes  be-  chari 
ing  terrified  at  the  flight  of  the  duke,  furrendred  with- vm. 
out  making  any  refinance. 

From  thence  the  French  army  went  to  lay  fiege  to 
Nantes'.  It  was  a  ftrong  and  well  fortified  city  for 
thofe  times  ;  the  garrifon  was  numerous,  and  the 
duke  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it,  feconded  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  count 
of  Comines,  who  attended  him  there  with  many 
of  the  French  and  Britton  nobility  j  fo  it  made  a  vi- 
gorous defence. 

The  count  of  'iDunois  was  gone  to  St.  Malo,  to  take 
fhip  for  England,  and  requeft  a  fuccour  from  king 
Henry  VII.  But  he  alter'd  his  defign  upon  the  arri- 
val of  ifoo  men  fromtheking  of  the  Romans,  under 
the  command  of  Baudoin,  baltard  of  Burgundy.  He 
judged  it  advifeabkto  attempt  the  fuccour  of  Nantes, 
and  jiaving  joined  to  the  15-00  men  of  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  between  4  and  foooBrittons,  that  came  to 
offer  him  their  fervices,  he  march'd  to  Nantes,  and 
entered  it  without  any  oppofition,  by  a  pafiage  which 
the  French' had  left  unguarded  for  want  ot  troops. 
The  king  upon  advice  of  the  entry  of  this  fuccour, 
and  of  theflacknefs  of  the  Brittons  that  join'd  with 
the  French  in  the  fiege  of  Nantes,  and  of  the  large 
and  continual  defertions  they  made,  fent  them  an  or- 
der to  break  up. 

The  generals  withdrawing  from  before  Nantes ,  fe- 
parated  their  troops,  and  quarter'd  them  in  feveral 
towns  of  Brittany  for  refrefhment.  The  chief  were 
Vitre,  Vannes,  %)o/y  Ploermel,  and  St*  Attbin  du  Cormier. 

The  king  had  fufficient  amends  for  railing  the  fiege  Jal^ni. 
of  Nantes,  by  the  advantage  which  the  lord  of  Can- 
dale  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Guyenne  gaiii'd  over  the 
lord  d'  Albret,  who  march'd  at  the  head  of  400^ 
men  to  fuccour  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Candale 
join'd  him  at  the  Chateau  de  Nantron,  upon  the  con- 
fines of  Angoumois,  and  Limoujln,  and  fo  belet  him, 
VOL.  III.  11  that 
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A.  D.  that  he  had  no  way  left  but  to  fubmit.  He  promifed 
1487-  no  more  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  king,  and  gave 
hoftages  for  the  fecurity  of  his  promife.  The  king 
was  not  very  well  fatisfied  with  this  capitulation; 
for  he  expected  that  the  lord  of  Candale  would  make 
himlelf  mafter  of  the  perfon  of  the  lord  £  Albret, 
and  was  ravifhed  with  the  thoughts  of  having  a  man 
in  his  power,  whofe  infidelity  he  had  more  than  once 
experienced ;  and  the  confequence  (hew'd  he  was  in 
the  right,  for  the  advantage  of  marrying  the  heirefs 
of  Brittany  was  of  fuch  a  file  and  importance,  that 
it  engaged  this"  lord  to  facrifice  every  thing  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  it. 

This  was  the  only  confiderable  affair  tranfa&ed 
there;  but  des  Cordes,  who  commanded  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Artois^  gave  a  new  proof  of  his  prudence 
and  activity.  He  furprized  St.  Omar,  and  Terouanne, 
and  defeated  the  lord  of  Ravefte'm  near  Bethune, 
killed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  and  took  the  counts 
d'  Egmont  and  Najj'au,  the  lord  de  Bojf'u,  and  fome 
other  perfons  of  note,  prifoners.  Z)'  Urfe',  great  maf- 
ter  of  the  horfe  in  France,  after  eight  days  liege,  took 
pofleflion  of  the  town  and  caftle  of  Coney,  which  be- 
longed to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  It  was  a  very  ftrong 
place,  and  they  were  under  great  apprehenfions, 
left  the  governor  fhould  be  reinforced  by  the  king 
of  the  Romans. 

The  battles  were'-  fucceeded  by  negotiations,  du- 
ring the  winter  feafon,  as  ufual.  The  duke  of  Brit- 
tatty  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  lord  d?  Al- 
bret. He  fent  alfo  into  England  J.Q  found  the  incli- 
nations of  Henry  VII.  who,  in  regard  to  the  obliga- 
tions he  owed  to  France  for  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  did  not  feem  very  forward  in  his  interefts. 
He  lent  the  count  de  Comines  to  France,  with 
propofals  of  peace,  which  were  rejected;  but  he 
had  better  fuccefs  with  the  marfhal  de  Rieux,  and 
fome  other  Britton  lords,  who  hearing  that  the  king 
had  a  defign  to  make  himielf  mafter  of  Brittany,  re- 
conciled themfdves  with  their  duke. 

This  was  a  ftroke  of  great  importance  for  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  and  wonderfully  changed  the  pof- 
ture  of  his  affairs.'  The  marfhal  de  Rieux,  to  give 
a  proof  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  duke,  joined 
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the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  recovery  of  fome  of  the    A.   D. 
towns  which  the  French  had  fuzed,  and  they  retook     1487. 
Anten's,   Chateaubriant  and    Vannes.     At   the  fame  v>xrV*V' 
time  the  lord  dt  Albret  arrived  by  lea  with  fome  vef- 
fels  he  had  hired  at   Fontarabia,   and  brought  with 
.him  40oomen.   As  foon  as  he  came  to  Nantes,  his 
company  of  fifty  men  of  arms,  that  were  in  Britta- 
ny among  the  king's  troops,  deferred,  and  came  to 
join  him;  but  as  foon  as  the  French  army,  confifting  vie  de  Louis 
of  I20CO  chofen- men,  was  entred  Brittany,  their ^,e.  Tre»oa- 
conquefts  were  at  an  end. 

This  lord  retook  Chateaubriant  and  Ancenis,  and 
demolifhed  them.  Another  negotiation  alfo  waspro- 
pofed,  but  to  no  purpofe;  and  the  lord  de  la  'fre/nou- 
tlle  v/ent  to  lay  fiege  to  Fougeres,  one  of  the  lirong- 
eft  towns  upon  the  frontier  of  Brittany,  which  was, 
in  a  manner,  the  key  to  it,  on  the  French  fide.  He 
took  it  in  eight  days,  contrary  to  the  duke  of  Britta- 
ny9 s  expectation,  who  had  depended  upon  a  long 
refiflance. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  advanced  immediately  to  An.  1488, 
give  him  battle,  which  the  lord  of  TremoniHe  readily 
accepted.     The  two  armies  came  in  light  of  each 
other  on  July  28.  about  St.  Aubin,  and  engaged  there. 
The  fight  was  obftinate:  The  Brittan  infantry  per- 
formed very  well,  but  the  horfe  abandon'd  them  up- 
on the  firrt  charge,  which  determiu'd  the  victory  on 
the  fide  of  the  French  army ;  5-5-00  Brittons  fell  upon 
the  place,  and  15-00  French;  but  that  which  com- £.r£entre 
pleated  the    victory,  was    the  taking    of  the  duke  Bmagnc, 
of  Orleans,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,   who  fought  1. 12.0.452. 
on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  infantry.    The  duke  of 
Orleans  was  imprifon'd  in  the  caftle  of  Lufignav,  JjjV ds  J*" 
and  the  prince  of  Orange  at  the  Pont  de  Ce. 

The  taking  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  matter  of 
extreme  joy  to  madam  de  Beaujeu,  who  had  now 
no  competitor  in  the  government.  For  the  future  I 
ftiall  call  her  dutchefs  of  Bourbon,  becaute  the  duke 
of  Bourbon,  conneftable  of  France,  dying  fome  time 
after  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin  without  lawful  ifl.~iic, 
the  lord  de  Beaujeu  his  brother  took  the  title  of  that 
dutchy,  and  became  head  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

La  Tremouille  took  the  advantage  of  his  victory. 

Dinan  furrender'd  without  a  llroke,  and  St.  Malo  af- 

H  a  ter 
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A .  D.  ter  fome  days  fiege.  Several  other  final  1  towns  were 
1488.  alfo  fubdued.  The  duke  of  Brittany  had  thoughts 
of  repairing  to  England;  but  his  age  and  infirmities 
determined  him  not  to  leave  Nantes  whatever  hap- 
pen'd. 

He  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  king,  and  a  conference 
concerning  a  peace  was  held  at  forger,  a  caftle  in  An- 
jou.  The  king's  right  to  Brittany  was  mention'd 
there,  but  the  difcufiion  of  this  capital  article  was 
with  his  content  put. off  to  another  time;  becaufe  the 
queftion  chiefly  turned  upon  reftoring  peace  to  Brit- 
tatty.  The  Accommodation  was  agreed  to  upon  the 
following  conditions. 

That  the  duke  of  Brittany  ftiould  immediately  dif- 
mifs  all  the  ftrangers  which  he  had  fent  for,  to  make 
war  upon  the  king.  This  had  relation  to  the  lord  £ 
Albret1*  troops,  thofe  of  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  fome  Englijh  that  had  gone  over  to  Brittany 
.without  the  king. of  England's  orders;  but  at  the 
fame  time  without  his  endeavouring  to  hinder  them. 

That  the  duke  fhould  not  difpofe  of  his  daughters 
without  the  agreement  and  confent  of  the  king. 
-  This  article  was  of  the  laft  importance,  and  broke 
all  the  duke  of  Orleans'*  meafures,  and  thofe  of  the 
lord  d'  Albret,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans ;  for  this 
reafon  they  made  the  greateft  provifion  for  the  due 
obfervance  of  it. 

That  the  king  fhould  continue  in  pofTeflion  of 
St.  Malo,  St.  Aubin,  Dinan,  Fougeres,  and  fome  other 
towns,  which  he  had  taken  in  Brittany. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  Aug.  28.  but  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  which  happened  ten 
or  eleven  days  after,  produced  many  other  confe- 
quences.  The  ilTue  of  this  incident  I  fhall  relate 
hereafter,  when  I  have  mention'd  what  pafTed  in  the 
Low  Countries  during  this  expedition  of  Brittany. 

Matters  could  not  have  taken  a  happier  turn  for 
the  king,  nor  in  a  manner  more  proper  to  prevent  the 
diverfion  which  the  king  feared  from  that  fide. 

The  civil  war  there  was  broke  out  again  more  fu- 
rioufly  than  ever.  The  dates  of  Flanders  joined 
together  againft  the  king  of  the  Romans,  who  was 
feized  at  Bruges,  and  iniprifon'd  by  the  citizens. 

This 
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This  news  being  carried  into  Germany,  the  empe-    A.  D. 
ror  Frederick  prepar'd  to  march  with  his  army;  and    1488. 
pope  Innocent  VIII.  at  his  inftance,  fent  a  monitory  \s~y->^ 
into  Flanders,  in  which  he  commanded  theFiemsnivgs  Harzus  An 
to  fet  the  prince  at  liberty,  upon  pain  of  excommu-  JJif1*" 
nication. 

The  thtcs  of  Flanders,  from  the  time  of  this  new  APpe!.  de 
revolt,   tranfaded  nothing  but  in  concert  with  the  frocureur 
lord  des  Cordes,  who  furnilhed  them  with  troops  upon  [JjjjJ*1  co" 
all  occafions;  and  by  his  advice,  they  fent  this  mo-  nkoireTu" 
nitory  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  mois  de 

The  attorney -general   appealed  from  it,  as  far  as Ma^ 
fliou'd  be  neceflary,  to  the  pope,  better  informed.     He 
protefted  againft  it  as  a  fubreptitious  paper,  injurious 
to  the  king's  authority,  and  to  his  independency  in 
temporals  upon  all  other  powers  but  God  alone;  and 
thefe  proceedings  render'd  the  monitory  wholly  ufe- 
lefs.     Some  time  after  the  king  himfelf  wrote  to  the  j^nre  du 
pope  to  complain  of.it,  as  an  attempt  againd  the  rights  Roy,  ^u" 
of  the  crown.  m°is  d'Oc- 

In  the  mean  time  there  arofe  a  cruel  war  between tobrc' 
the  Flemmings  and  the  other  provinces  which  held 
out  for  the  king  of  the  Romans:  But  they  came  at 
laft  to  a  treaty,  and  the  prince  was  deltver'd,  after 
four  months  imprifonment,  upon  conditions  very  di£ 
honourable  to  him;  one  of  which  was,  that  hefhou'd 
endeavour  by  all  reafonable  methods  to  make  a  peace 
\vith  France. 

When  he  faw  the  emperor  his  father  arrived  in  the 
Low  Countries,  he  did  not  think  himfelf  obliged  by 
the  forced  oath,  which  he  had  taken.  The  Gantois, 
who  faw  plainly  there  was  a  dorm  falling  upon  them, 
received  of  the  Lord  des  Cordes  3000  French  foot  aad 
400  Gendarmes.  The  war  broke  out  anew,  and  this 
conjuncture  gave  the  king-  an  opportunity  of  drawing 
confiderable  advantages  from  the  change  which  the; 
death  of  duke  Francis  II.  had  made  in  Brittany. 

He  had  left  the  mar  thai  de  Rieux  guardian  to  his 
two  daughters  in  his  will,  had  given  him  the  count  of 
Comines  for  an  affiftant,  and  charged  them  both  to 
pay  a  great  regard  to  the  count  of  Dunois's  advice. 

This  was  the  bed  method  he  cou'dtake,  conlidering 
the  merit  of  the  perfons,    and    the  pollure  of  at- 
fairs  in  Brittany,  and  the  melancholy   lituation  in. 
H  3  which 
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A.  1D.  which  he  left  his  two  daughters,  the  youngeft:  of 
1488.  whom  died  in  a  fhort  time  after  him*  But  the  eldeli  with 
fogooda  council,  had  neither  money,  nor  troops,  nor 
allies  to  aflift  her;  and  feveral  Lords  turn'd  their 
views  upon  the  court  of  France,  which  they  fow  in  a 
condition  to  make  what  attempts  they  pleas'd  upon 
Brittany. 

The  duke's  fudden  death  had  prevented  the  holding 
a  conference  for  examining  into  the  rights  of  the  king, 
and  Anne  of  Brittany,  to  the  fucceffion  of  thedutchy; 
and  this  prince  concluding  that  poflfeffion  in  fucji  con- 
lefts  as  thole  was  a  great  ftrengthning  of  the  rights  of 
the  pofTeflbr,  ferit  orders  to  his  troops  in  Brittany 
and  thofe  upon  the  frontiers,  to  feixe  upon  all  the 
towns  that  they  were  able  either  to  force  or  fur- 
prize.  His  orders  were  well  executed ;  and  moft  Of 
489.  the  towns  of  lower  Brittany  furrender'd.  'Conqueft 
and  Breft  were  of  this  number ;  and  in  February  the 
king  came  to  Touraine,  to  enable  himfelf  to  enter 
Brittany,  whenever  he  fawa  proper  opportunity. 

All  the  hopes  of  the  young  dutchefs,  who  had 
fcarce  any  troops  afoot,  lay  in  the  diverfions  which 
flie  endeavour'd  to  bring  about ,  and  in  a  fuccour  of 
6000  JLnglijh,  which  the  king  of  England,  having 
penetrated  the  king's  defign  of  feiiing  the  dutchy  of 
Brittany,  had  promifed  her.  Thus  the  king  of  the 
Romans  furprixed  St.Omers,  and  the  king  being  in- 
formed, that  the  king  and  queen  of  Caftile  were  raf- 
fing an  army,  was  obliged  to  march  his  foldiers  to- 
wards Fontarabia. 

-phe  king  of  England  had  offer 'd  his  mediation 
for  accommodating  matters  bet  ween  France  and  Brit- 
tany; but  the  negotiation  upon  this  fubjed  not  fuc- 
ceeding,  this  prince  fent  6000  men  into  Brittany,  to 
the  dutchefs's  afliftance,  which  arrived  at  Guerande 
in  March,  before  the  king  was  able  to  take  the  field,  and 
obliged  him  to  abandon  feveral  little  towns  in  Brit- 
tany, to  rally  his  troops  in  thofe  that  were  more  con- 
fiderable. 

The  dutchefs  having  neither  money,  nor  artillery, 
nor  ammunition,  the  Englijh  fuccours  ferved  only  to 
put  a  flop  to  the  progreis  of  the  French  arms,  and 
the  whole  fummer  was  fpent  in  making  irruptions 
•  upon  the  plain  country.  What  the  king  forefaw,  came 
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topafs,  viz.  that  the  Englijh  receiving  no  pay  from   A.   D. 
the  dutchefs,  and  not  being  received  into  the  cafHes     1489 
of  the  Britton  nobility,  who  refufed  to  admit  them,  V*y"V/ 
wou'd  be  obliged  to  return  back,  after  the  term  of 
their  fervice  was  expired,    which  happen'd  at  All- 
faints.     Accordingly  they  reimbarqued  for  the  molt  Bacon.  Juft. 
part  at  this  time,  without  having  performed  any  other  <**  Hcn-  vn» 
feat,  than  that  of  ruining  the  country. 

During  this  campaign,  the  intrigues  at  the  court 
of  Brittany,  were  much  more  brisk  than  the  war. 
All  thofe  whom  the  duke  upon  his  death-bed,  had  ap- 
pointed to  be  of  council  to  the  princefs,  were  per- 
fectly agreed  to  hinder  the  king  from  making  himfelf 
mailer  of  Brittany :  But  they  were  very  much  divi- 
ded upon  the  article  of  her  marriage,  and  this  produ- 
ced very  warm  differences  between  them.  The  mar- 
Ihal  de  Ricux  openly  countenanced  the  lord  £  Al- 
bret:  But  Montauban  chancellour  of  Brittany,  and 
the  counts  of  Commes  and  Dunois,  combinedl  to- 
gether to  exclude  him,  in  which  they  acted  agreeably 
to  the  princefs's  inclination;  who  protefted,  that  the 
engagements  Ihe  had  enter'd  into  upon  that  article, 
were  extorted  from  her,  and  that  (lie  had  rather  be  a 
nun  than  marry  him. 

The  prince  of  Orange's  arrival  mBrJttany,feTvedon-  Jallgnl. 
ly  to  augment  rhefe  divilions.  This  prince^had  obtain'd 
both  his  pardon  and  liberty  out  of  regard  to  his  wife, 
who  was  the  duke  of  Bourtvv's  filter;  and  being 
ravilh'd  with  the  king's  generofity  towards  him,  made 
his  court  continually  to  him.  Upon  a  certain  oc- 
cafionhetoldhim,  that  if  he  wou'd  permit  him  to  make 
a  journey  into  Brittany,  he  hoped  to  be  of  fervice 
to  him  in  that  country  with  the  princefs  Anne  his  cou- 
fin  german,  and  by  executing  his  orders,  to  teftify  his 
hearty  acknowledgments  lor  the  goodnefs  with 
which  he  had  treated  him.  The  king  believed  he 
might  trult  him,  at  leall  for  the  affair  which  was  the 
only  one  then  in  hand,  to  prevent  the  marriage 
of  Anne  of  Brittany,  with  the  lord  £  Albret,  and 
confented  to  the  journey.  Nor  was  he  deceived: 
for  as  foon  as  the  prince  of  Orange  arrived  in  Brit- 
tany, he  joiiv'd  himfelf  to  the  count  of  Dunois  and 
the  chancellour,  and  made  the  lord  e?  Albret  quit  the 
party. 

H  4  All 
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A.  D.  All  thefe  intrigues  continued  to  the  month  ofjtt- 
1489.  ly.  h  is  highly  probable,  that  the  king  finding  it  ve- 
ry  difficult  to  fubdue  the  dutchy  of  Brittany  intirely, 
by  reafon  of  the  conftant  oppolitionthe  king  of  Eng- 
land made  againft  him,  bethought  himfelf  at  that 
time  of  another  method  to  reunite  it  to  the  crown, 
which  was  by  marrying  the  princefs  Anne  himfelf. 

It  was  fo  much  the  eaiier  for  him  to  conceal  his 
intention  in  this  particular,  becaufe  he  had  already 
enter'd  into  a  lolemn  engagement  with  Margaret  of 
Auflria  daughter  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  their 
inarriage  having  been  concluded  on  feveral  y«ars  be- 
fore at  the  lafl  treaty  of  Arras.  All  the  world  was 
perfuaded  that  the  marriage  of  this  princefs  with  the 
king,  was  only  deferred  till  (he  became  marriageable,  he 
being  in  his  nineteenth  year.  The  king  of  the  Romans 
was  exceedingly  pleafed  at  the  exclusion  of  the  lord 
eT  Albret,  whom  he  look'd  upon  as  his  only  rival  af- 
ter the  duke  of  Orleans  was  imprifon'd. 
i.  This  confederation,  join'd  to  the  trouble  the  Flem- 
mings  gave  him,  whom  he  was  not  able  to  fubdue 
while  they  were  fupported  by  France,  determin'd 
him  to  make  peace  with  the  king;  and  this  prince, on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  delivered  from  fuch  an  enemy, 
promoted  it  as  much  as  poffible.  And  as  the  two 
princes  had  the  fame  views,  the  matter  fucceeded, 
and  a  peace  was  concluded,  July  22,.' 

The  iecurity  of  the  dutchefs  of  Brittany,  was  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  this  treaty.  She  was  to  be 
reftored  to  the  poiTcfTion  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  duke  her  father  at  the  time  of  his 
deaths  but  this  was  granted  upon  condition  that  all 
the  Englijh  Ihou'd  depart  Brittany.  As  for  St.Malo, 
Fougeres,  Dinan,  and  St.  Aubin,  it  was  (lipulated, 
that  as  foon  as  the  princefs  had  difmifled  the  Englijh, 
and  given  fecurity  for  her  fidelity,  thefe,towns  fhou'd 
be  put  jnto  a  ftate  of  neutrality,  and  be  fequen1  red  into 
the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  Yyho  fhou'd  keep  them ;  the  firft  in  the  name 
of  the  king^  and  the  fecond  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  till  fuch  time  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  dutchefs,  touch  ing  thefe  towns, 
ftiou'd  be  decided  by  the  methods  of  law  or  arbitra- 
tion, 

There 
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There  were  fome  difficulties  attending  the  execu-  A.  D. 
tion  of  this  article.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Englijh  1489. 
had  repaired  the  fea:  But  the  dutchefs  had  retain'd 
-  fome  of  them  to  furnifh  the  garrifons  of  her  towns 
during  the  winter.  The  king  before  he  wou'd  fe- 
queftre  the  towns,  infifted  upon  all  the  Etjglifo  in  ge- 
neral departing  Brittany.  The  dutchefs  on  the  con- 
trary urged,  that  having  already  fent  away  a  great 
part  of  them,  (lie  had  began  to  execute  the  treaty, 
and  cou'd  not  in  prudence  intirely  unfurnifh  the 
towns  in  her  pofleflion,  before  the  king  had  evacuated 
thofe  that  were  to  be  given  up,  in  which  he  had  large 
garrifons,  and  fuch  as  {he  had  great  reafon  to  be  a- 
fraid  of:  And  as  each  fide  infifted  refolutely  upon 
their  pretenlions,  the  hoftilities  broke  out  anew. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  the  Romans  purfued 
his  marriage  with  the  princefs  Anne  more  briskly  than 
ever.  And  the  affair  was  the  more  for  watded  by  the 
princefs's  full  refolution  to  efpoufe  him,  as  the  mod 
advantageous  choice  fhe  cou'd  make,  to  fupport  her 
again  ft  the  king  of  France,  and  alfo  the  only  match 
fhe  cou'd  from  thenceforth  think  of  with  pleafure. 
The  king  fhew'd  no  inclinations  to  oppofe  it.  The 
negotiation  was  openly  carried  on ;  and  at  length  in  B^ta^ne*1* 
March  or  April,  the  count  Naff  ax  zndfoltaKg  de  Pol-  rapporie  ptT 
btim  publickly  efpous'd  the  princeis  in  the  name  of  d'Argenrre. 
the  king  of  the  Romans. 

This  marriage  irritated  the  lord  /  Albret  to  the  J^ISJ- 
higheft  degree,   and  determined  him  by  way  of  re-  lian  Roy  dcs 
venge  to  reconcile  himlelf  to  the  king,  who  readil)  Ronuias» 
granted  him  his  pardon  at  the  price  of  the  caftle  and8" 
town  of  Nantes,  which  hedeliver'd  up  to  him  in  May. 

This  lofs  ftrangely  alarmed  the  dutchefs,  who 
wrote  to  the  kings  of  Caftile,  the  Romans,  and  Eng- 
land, for  fuccours.  They  all  promifed  to  comply 
with  her  requeft,  b'ut  it  could  not  be  done  foon;  fhe 
heard  that  the  king  was  drawing  together  his  forces,  and 
mideno  doubt  but  his  dcfign  was  to  fall  upon  Brittany. 

The  king  of  the  Romans  was  the  perfon  moft  con-  • 
cerned  to  defend  this  ftate:  But  he  had  neither  troops 
nor  money,  and  befides,  the  Low  Countries  were  be- 
ginning their  revolts  again.  It  was  an  unlucky  ac- 
cident for  him;  however,  depending  always  upon  his 
marriage  already  folemni'i'd  by  proxy,  and  upon  the 

affiftance 
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//.  2).  afliftance  which  the  king  of  England  had  promifed 
1490.  the  dutchefs,  he  went  the  readielt  way  to  work,  which 
was  to  fubdue  the  rebels.  But  the  face  of  affairs  was 
greatly  changed  by  the  kjng's  refolving  to  marry  the 
heirefs  of  Brittany  himfelf:  This  was  what  the  king 
of  the  Romans  cou'd  by  no  means  foretee,  for  the  rea- 
fons  above  given ;  to  which  we  may  add  another,  w^ . 
the  hatred  which  he  knew  the  dutchefs  bore  to  the 
king.  But  the  maxims  of  ftate  daily  produce  as 
ftrangeconfequences  and  alterations,  as  that  before  us. 
The  king  of  the  Romans  was,  of  all  the  pretenders 
to  this  marriage,  the  leaft  agreeable  to  the  kingdom 
of  France.  He  was  mafter  of  the  Low  Countries-, 
and  if  he  had  been  the  lame  of  Brittany,  he  would 
have  kept  France,  as  it  were  befieged  by  the  two  ex- 
tremities ;  and  feconded  by  the  king  of  England,  and 
the  king  of  Caftile,  who  had  at  that  time  ferious 
thoughts  of  recovering  the  pofieffion  of  Cerdagne 
and  Roujjillon,  the  kingdom  would  have  had  realbn. 
to  fear  a  general  affault,  capable  of  fhaking  it.  This 
danger  cou'd  not  have  been  prevented,  if  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  after  efpouiing  the  princefs  by  Proxy, 
had  come  to  Brittany,  and  married  her  in  perfon.  He 
might  have  done  this,  but  with  foine  danger,  which 
was  the  reafon  that  prevented  him. 

The  preffing  circumftances  of  the  prefent  conjunc- 
ture, obliged  the  king  to  come  immediately  to  a  re- 
folution.  It  was  necefTary  for  him  to  be  expeditious. 
The  count  of  Dunois,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  fer- 
ved  him  admirably  well,  without  opening  the  matter 
to  the  dutchefs,  who  they  knew  had  an  averlion  to 
this  Prince :  But  they  demanded  one  condition  of  the 
king,  which  was,  to  fet  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  liberty. 
The  dutchefs  of  Bourbon,  and  the  admiral  de  Gra- 
ville,  enemies  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  oppofed  this 
releafe  with  all  their  power;  the  more,  becaufe  they 
had  perceived,  for  fome  time,  that  their  authority  with 
the  king  was  diminiuVd. 

.  This  Prince  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  had  fpirit 
rapponees  '  and  penetration  enough  to  begin  to  difcpver  the  in- 
dans  les  ob-  trigues  of  the  court.  He  perceived  the  motives  that 
furYaii01";  worke<i  uP°n  the  dutchefs  of  Bourbon  and  the  admi- 
pag-598-  *  ral>  awd  thought  himfelf  obliged,  upon  fo  important 
an  occafion,  to  fliew  that  he  was  mafter. 

He 
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He  took  advice  upon  it  of  the  lord  de  Miolans,  and  A.  D. 
Rene  de  Coff'J,  grand-matter  of  the  'Pantry,  who  had  1490- 
both  of  them  a  great  fhare  of  credit  with  him.  They 
confirmed  him  ftrenuouily  in  this  refolution,  and 
gave  him  efpecially  to  underftand,  that  this  intended 
itroke  of  authority  would  ferveto  let  the  whole  court 
know,  that  for  the  future  he  would  govern  by  him- 
ielf,  and  that  all  favours  (hould  hereafter  pafs  imme- 
diately  from  his  own  hands.  Louil  xii. 

He  was  then  at  his  palace  of  Pleffis  near  Toarj, 
from  whence  he  let  out  one  afternoon,  under  pre- 
tence of  going  a  hunting  ;  went  and  lay  at  Mount 
Richard,  and  advanced  as  far  as  'Pont  de  Barangon^ 
from  whence  he  difpatch'd  the  lord  d?  Aubigni  to 
Bourges,  with  orders  to  the  governour  of  the  great 
tower  to  deliver  the  duke  of  Orleans  into  his  hands. 

Immediately  this  prince  was  brought  away  to  Pont 
de  Barangon,  where  he  threw  himfelf  at  the  king's 
feet ;  thank'd  him  with  teftimonies  of  the  moft  fenfi- 
ble  acknowledgments,  and  allured  him  of  his  moft 
perfect  attachment  to  him,  of  his  fubmiffion  to  his 
orders,  and  an  inviolable  fidelity  in  his  iervice. 

This  flight  ftrangely  furpriz'd  the  dutchefs  of  Baur- 
lon\  but  fhe  knew  how  to  put  a  good  countenance 
upon  the  matter,  and  appeared  not  the  lefs  forward, 
both  to  approve  what  had  been  done,  and  to  congra- 
tulate the  duke  of  Orleans  upon  it,  who  for  his  part 
returned  her  compliments  with  equal  marks  of  kind- 
nefs,  tho;  he  did  not  believe  her  to  be  fincere.  His 
three  years  imprifonment  had  made  him  reflect  often 
upon  his  part  conduct ;  and  he  had  taken  time  to 
confider  of  his  true  interefts,  which,  in  the  main, 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  king  and  ftate,  fee- 
ing he  was  preemptive  heir  of  the  crown;  befides, 
he  had  as  good  a  heart  as  understanding,  and  refol- 
ved  to  renounce  all  caballing,  and  to  devote  himfelf 
folely  to  the  king,  in  whom  he  had  dlfcovered  feveral 
excellent  qualities  at  the  conferences  he  had  with  him. 

AfToon  as  the  count  of  Dunois,  and  the  prince  of  Ar  en 
Orange  heard  of  the  duke  of  Orleans'*  releafe,  they  i.  ??.  w 
purfued  the  affair  of  the  king's  marriage  with  more 
application  than  ever,  andgaiiVdthemarfhal  de  Rieux, 
9iid  the  chancellor  de  Muntauban  by  motives  for 

the 
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A'  D.    the  good  of  the  ftate,  and  by  the  particular  advanta"- 
1490.     ges,  which  they  allured  them  of  from  the  king. 
*S-y**J      By  the  union  of  thefe  four  lords,  who  compofeci 
the  princefs's  whole  council,  the  matter  was  far  ad- 
vanced; but  they  forefaw  it   would  be  difficult  to 
procure  her  content;  for,  young  as  fhe  was,,  fhe  al- 
ready fhew'd  a  great  deal  of  fpirit,  grandeur  of  foul, 
and  refolution  :  She  had  an  inclination  to  Maximi- 
lian, and  an  averfion  for  the  king;  hated  the  French 
nation,  and  was  withal  of  a  nice  and  tender  confcience. 

Upon  the  firft  mention  of  it,  fhe  refufed,  broke 
out  into  complaints  againft  the  king  and  the  French, 
who  had  ruin'd  the  dutchy  ;  reprefented  to  them 
what  alliances  fhe  had  made  with  the  kings  of  Caftilc 
and  England;  but  efpecially  infilled  upon  the  mar- 
riage fhe  had  contracted  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
in  the  face  of  the  church;  and  declared,  fhe  could  not  be 
perfwaded  to  perplex  her  confcience  in  fo  nice  a  point. 

Thefe  difficulties  they  endeavour'd  to  remove,  by 
reafons  drawn  from  her  own  particular  advantage, 
and  from  the  fafety  and  repofe  of  her  fubjects ;  and 
with  regard  to  her  confcience,  they  told  her,  that  the 
diflblution  of  a  marriage,  not  confummated,  and 
contracted  only  by  proxy,  was  not  without  precedent; 
that  there  were  never  Itronger  reafons  to  authorize 
fuch  a  difpenfation,  than  at  the  prefent  conjuncture; 
and  that  fhe  was  at  liberty  to  confultthe  wifeft,  moft 
pious,  and  belt  qualified  perfons  in  her  dutchy  upon 
the  point. 

Thefe  reafons  daggered,  but  did  not  convince  her ; 
and  the  count  of  Dunois  feeing  evidently  that  fhe 
would  come  to  noconclufion,  unlefs  forced  and  ne- 
ceffitated  to  it;  fent  the  king  word,  that  he  muft 
fpeedily  enter  Brittany  with  a  large  army,  before  the 
king  of. England  was  in  a  condition  to  fend  frefh  fuc- 
cours  thither. 

The  king  was  in  perfect  readinefs;  the  forces 
march'd'expeditioufly,  and  came  in  fight  of  Rennes, 
where  the  princefs  then  was.  There  was  no  pro- 
fpect  of  afliftance  timely  enough  to  deliver  her.  The 
chief  of  her  council  faid  it  would  be  obftinacy  to  re- 
fift,  fo  they  came  to  a  parley ;  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, notwithftanding  his  old  pretentious,  was  one 
of  thofe  that  negotiated  with  her. 

At 
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At  length,  having  again  heard  the  opinions  of  her    A.  D. 
council,  the  principal  of  which  were  either  the  propo-     1490. 
fers  of  this  marriage,  or  had  been  gained  over,  fhe  fub-  \^y~\J 
mitted,  and  agreed  to  marry  the  king.     There  was 
nothing  more  remained  bat  to  draw  up  the  marriage 
articles,  and  thofe  of  the  union  of  Brittany  with  the 
'French  crown. 

The  efTential  points  of  this  treaty  were,  that  Anne 
of  Brittany,  in  regard  to  the  honour  done  her  by 
this  marriage,  fhould  reiign  to  the  king  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors  for  ever,  without  power  of  revocation,  by 
way  of  gift,  all  her  right  in  the  dutchy  of  Brittany; 
and  that  notwithstanding  (he  fhould  die  before  him, 
without  having  any  ifTue  by  him. 

That  the  king  in  like  manner  fhould  refign  to  the 
faid  lady  all  the  right  that  he  had  to  the  dutchy  of 
Brittany,  irrevocably  and  for  ever,  in  cafe  that  he 
died  before  her,  and  without  any  uTue  begotten  of 
this  marriage;  but  this  however,  upon  condition  that 
lhe  did  not  marry  a  fecondtime,  any  other  but  the  luc- 
ceeding  king;  which  if  it  fhould  prove  impracticable, 
as  in  the  inftance  of  that  prince's  being  already  mar-  Monfieur  d« 
ried,  that  then  fhe  fhould  not  difpofe  of  her  felf  to  fSgJSJ^ 
any  but  the  next  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  upon  theque  du 
condition  that  her  faid  husband  fhould  hold  the  dutchy  Roy.  vol. 
of  Brittany  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  not  alie-  co:^  29iS> 
nate  it,  but  by  furrendring  it  up  into  the  hands  of2"' 
the  king  then  in  being,  or  his  fuccefTors. 

Thirdly,  that  in  caie  Anne  of  Brittany  fhould  fur- 
vive  the  king,  he  leaving  ifTue  behind  him  of  thepre- 
fent  marriage,  that  then  fhe  fhould  always  have  pof- 
feffion  of  the  dutchy,  as  of  a  ftate  that  belong' d  to 
her. 

A  treaty  alfo  was  concluded  between  the  king  and 
the  ftates  of  Brittany,  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
privileges,  cuftoms,  and  other  liberties  of  the  people 
of  Brittany.     After  which  the  dutchefs  was  conduct- 
ed to  Langey  in  T'ourain,  where  the  marriage  was 
celebrated,  December  13.  1491.    She  was  crowned  An.  1491. 
afterwards  in  the  royal  abby  of  St.  Denys,  and  the 
next  day,  being  Feb.  9.    made  her  entry  into  Paris  s.  Gckis 
with  a  great  deal  of  magnificence.     Nothing  was  Hift.  de 
omitted  that  might  conduce  to  remove  the  concern    OU1S 
ihe  was  in  at  this  marriage;  and  the  king  always  be-  An.  1491. 

hav'd 
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A.   D.    hav'd  fo  handfomly  towards  her,  that  fhe  had  never 
1492-     any  caufe  to  repent. 

V'Y^'-'      We  may  eafily  guefs  at  the  thoughts  of  Maximi- 
lian king  of  the  Romans,  upon  the  news  of  Anne  of 
Brittany's  marriage  with  the  king  of   France.     He 
was  deprived,  when  he  leaft  expected  it,  of  a  molt 
accomplifh'd  princefs,  poffefFed  of  a  very  confidera- 
Regiftrcs     ble  principality.     Befides  this,  the  king  offer'd  him 
du  Park-     another  affront  in  the  perfon  of  Margaret  of  Auftria 
""I^Vin*!"8  Daughter,  who  at  that  time  bore  the  title  of  ma- 
Baton  HiftT'  dam  la  Dauphins  at  the  court  of  France,  and  whofe 
Hen.  vii.     place  Anne  of  Brittany  afftim'd  upon  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom.     Thefe  injuries  tranfported  him  be- 
yond the  dignity  of  his  rank,  which  required  rather 
his  acting  than  talking  upon  fuch  an  occafion ;  but  he 
did  both. 

He  fent  ambaffadors  into  Spain  and  England,  to 
ftir  up  the  two  kings  againft  France.  The  king  of 
Spain  made  no  great  haite,  becaufe  he  had  a  mind  to 
fecure  his  conqueft  of  Granada,  from  whence  he 
had  been  driving  the  Moors.  The  king  of  England 
feem'd  more  forward,  not  fo  much  out  of  inclina- 
tion to  engage  himfelf  in  a  war  againft  the  king,  as 
to  convince  the  Englijh  that  he  was  not  too  fenllble 
of  the  obligation  he  owed  to  France  for  his  crown. 
He  patted  the  fea  with  25-000  men,  and  as  foon  as 
he  arrived  at  Calais,  published  a  letter  from  his  envoy 
at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  in  which  he 
informed  him,  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  any  aflif- 
tance  from  that  prince,  who  had  neither  troops  nor 
money.  He  did  the  fame  by  another,  which  he  had 
received  from  Spain,  to  let  him  know,  that  the  treaty 
for  the  reftitution  of  Roujfillon  and  Cerdagne,  be- 
tween the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  was  in  great 
forwardnefs,  and  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  a  di- 
ver lion  there.  By  this  means  he  engaged  his  coun- 
cil to  make  a  propolal  to  him  themfelves  of  a  peace 
with  France,  which  he  contented  to,  and  it  was  con- 
cluded at  Eftaples.  The  lord  of  Cordes,  whom  the 
king  had  lately  made  marlhal  of  France,  was  one  of 
the  perfons  employed  in  this  negotiation. 

By  this  treaty  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  peace  be- 
tween the  two  kings  fliould  continue  for  the  whole 
term  of  both  their  lives ;  for  the  life  of  the  fur- 

vivor. 
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vivor,  and  a  year  after  his  death.     Th«  king  of  the    A.  2). 
Romans  had  the  liberty  to  enter  into  this  treaty:  And     1492,. 
in  this  cafe  it  was  agreed,  that  notwithftanding  the  v^yx,/ 
treaty,  if  the  king  of  France  fhould  attack  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  then  the  king  of  England  fhould  be 
allowed  to  fend  this  prince  fuccours ;  but  if  the  king  DuTniet 
of  the  Romans  was   the  aggreffor,  he  fhould  not  be  Recueii  dc 
aflifted  by  the  king  ot  -England.  This  peace  was  pur-  "-a«es,  &c 
chafed  by  the  king,  at  the  price  of  745-000  crowns, 
each  of  which  was  worth  35-  pence  French;  and  the 
king  thought  he  had  made  a  good  bargain,  to  conti- 
nue in  peaceable  poffefiion  of  all  Brittany. 

In  the  mean  time  the  archduke  furprized  Arras,  Harzus  in 
and  met  with  the  fame  bad  fuccefs  he  had  done  at  Amui.  Bra 
Amiens.    The  king  was  in  a  condition  to  revenge  bau:' 
himfelf  of  fo  feeble  an  enemy,  as  was  then  the  king 
of  the  Romans  ;  but  he  had  reafons  to  the  contrary. 

He  was  thinking  of  another  war,  in  which  it  was 
necefTary  his  neighbours  fhould  not  be  jealous  of  him, 
and  he  hoped  to  make  a  glorious  atchievement  of  it. 
This  was  in  order  to  a  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  to  which  he  was  refolved  to  afTert  the  rights 
of  the  houfe  of  Anjou.  Without  doubt  it  was  a  very 
unfeafonable  miftake;  and  that  which  made  his  con- 
duel  moreblameablein  this  refpec\  was,  his  entring 
into  two  difadvantageous  treaties,  out  of  an  impa- 
tient defire  to  commence  this  war  with  all  fpeed ; 
one  with  the  king  of  Caftile,  the  other  with  the  king 
of  the  Romans;  and  for  the  fole  expectation  of  a 
conqueft,  which  he  never  kept,  abandoning  to  thefe 
two  princes  confiderable  countries  in  his  pofTeflion, 
which  cover'd  his  dominions,  and  which  they  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  refcue  out  of  his  hands,  confi- 
dering  the  happy  pofture  of  his  affairs. 

He  confented  to  reftore  the  king  of  Caftile,  Rouf-  Dans  les 
fillon  and  Cerdagne,   which  had  been  mortgaged  to  J 
Lewis  XI.  for  the  reafons  mention'd  in  the  hiftory  J 
of  the  reign  of  that  prince.     This  reftitution  was  969. 
agreed  to  upon  feveral  conditions,  the  chief  of  which 
were,  that  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon  and  Co/Me 
fhould  in  general   declare  againft  whofoever  made 
war  with  the  king  of  France  :  But  Ferdinand  did 
by  no  means  keep  his  word  afterwards. 

Almoft 
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A.   D.       Almoft  at  the  fame  time,   peace  was  madp  with 
1493.    the  king  of  the  Romans  at  Senlis.     By  this  peace  he 
^"V^  renounced  the  earldoms  of  Artois,  Burgundy,  and 
Cbarolois,  which  ftiould  have  been  the  portion  of 
Margaret  of  Aufiria,  if  he  had  married  her  ;   how- 
ever, he  kept  the  old  city  of  Arras,  by  a  fpecial  right 
he  had  to  that  part  of  Arras,  which,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  obfcrvcd,  isfeparated  from  the  town  by  a  wall 
and  a  ditch;  and  put  a  governor  into  it. 

Margaret  of  Auftria  was  recondufted  with  great 
honour  to  Flanders,  and  four  years  after  married  to 
'      John,  fon  of  the  king  of  Co/Me,  and  afterwards  to 
Philbert  duke  of  Savoy. 

Thefe  two  treaties    being    concluded,    the  king 

thought  of  nothing  but  his  expedition  to  Naples.  He 

was  perfwaded  to  it  by  two  of  his  favourites,  Ste- 

•  This       fben  de  Vefc,  *  and  William  Bripnnet :   But  to  do 

name  is      mjs  latter  jiutice  in  the  affair  before  us,  which  was 

^n°"f^"rr*  looked  upon  by  every  body  as  a  rafh  enterprise,  he 

;hiftorians,    changed  his- opinion,  and  it  was  not  owing  to  him 

who  call     that  jt  was  not  prevented. 

Vea!rBu?r  After  all,  this  war  was  not  folely  the  effe<3  of  the 
it  ftouid  be  young  king's  vivacity  and  ambition  :  The  difturban- 
v<fi,  asap-ces  ancj  mifunder {landings  of  forne  of  the  Italian 
Cm*  wri  princes,  and  the  offers  they  made  him,  were  the  mo- 
ten  and  fign-  tives  that  prevail'd  upon  him  to  follow  his  inclina- 
ed  whh  Tiis  tions  in  this  refpeft. 

inthe  M-  ^tah'  hac^  now  enJ°yed  more  quietand  tranquillity 
wwvi/  d.  for  above  20  years,  than  for  feveral  ages  before.  The 
Bttb*ne,  little  principalities,  which  were  erected  there  in  great 
*f*g.  g.5  '  numbers,  were  for  the  moft  part  agreed;  among  them- 
felves  about  their  refpedive  limits,  and  thought  on- 
ly of  maintaining  themfelves  in  their  pofTeflion,  and 
preferving  peace  in  the  country;  and  they  had  all 
one  general  view,  viz-  to  fupport  each  other  againft 
the  ftrongeft ;  nay,  and  thofe  very  dates  themfelves, 
which  were  the  Venetians,  the  pope,  and  the  king  of 
Naples,  concurred  in  the  fame  dctign,  thro'  their  na- 
tural jealoufy,  whkh  put  them  upon  their  guard 
againft  the  leaft  attempts  of  any  of  them,  to  aggran- 
dize their  power.  They  were  always  ready  to  fuc- 
cour  that  which  was  in  danger  of  being  opprefled ; 
Ib  that  among  all  thefe  different  potentates,  they  pre- 

ferved 
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ferved  a  ballance  between  themfelves,  which  was  A.  D 
110  fooner  moved,  than  every  one  did  his  part  to  fet-  1*493. 
tie  it  again.  V^V~' 

They  were  efpecially  beholden  for  the  fuccefs  of  Guicdardtn. 
this   policy  for  the  publick  good  to  Lanrentius  del-  *• 
Medicis,  who  with  great  wifdom  and  policy  govern- 
ed the  republick  of  Florence.     Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
alfo  contributed  much  to  it ;  and  both  of  them,  while 
they  lived,  endeavour'd  with  extreme  care  and  ap- 
plication,   to    maintain    this    tranquillity,    prevent- 
ing,   or  {lifting  as  much  as  poffible  all  occafions  of 
diforder. 

The  Venetians,  as  they  were  the  mod  powerful, 
fo  were  they  alfo  the  moft  formidable;  and  their  de- 
fign  of  making  themfelves  matters  of  the  empire  of 
Italy  had  been  difcover'd  upon  feveral  occafions; 
which  determined  Ludovicus  Sforcius,  who  had  got 
pofTeflion  of  the  ftate  of  Milan,  and  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  king  of  Naples,  to  make  an  alliance  with 
each  other,  though  this  prince  had  a  particular  rea- 
fon  to  be  Ludovic's  enemy,  who  conftantly  kept  the 
administration  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan  in  his  own 
hands,  to  the  prejudice  of  John  Galeaffe  his  nephew, 
duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  was  guardian,  and  who 
had  married  Ferdinand^  grand-daughter.  This  young 
prince  was  already  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  vain 
preffed  Ludovic  to  reftore  him  the  government  of 
his  ftate.  The  king  of  Naples  would  have  readily 
taken  in  hand  fo  juft  a  caule,  in  which  the  dutchefs* 
his  grand-daughter  was  concern'd :  But  his  own  In- 
tereit,  and  the  apprehenfions  he  was  under  from  the 
Venetians,  made  him  overlook  this  confideration,  to 
join  in  a  league  with  Ludovic. 

This  league  was  only  defenfive ;  almoft  all  the  lit- 
tle dates  of  Italy  had  entrcd  into  it,  and  figned  it  for 
twenty  five  years.  Laurentius  de  Medicis,  and  Inno- 
cent VIII.  were  very  careful  to  have  it  obferved,  for 
the  reafons  above  given,  for  the  fafety  and  repofe  of 
Italy;  but  both  of  them  dying  within  the  fpace  of 
fome  months,  it  began  to  be  fear'd  that  their  fuccef- 
fors  had  not  the  fame  views  and  authority  to  main- 
tain the  peace. 

Indeed  Peter  de  Me  diets,   fon  of  Laurentius,  tho* 

a  perfon  of  merit,  wanted  both  the  experience  and 

VOL.  III.  J  modera- 
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A.  iD.  moderation  of  his  father.  Innocent  VIIFs  fucceflbr 
was  fafbrtcb  B°r&ia-)  nephew  of  pope  Calixtus  III. 
This  new  P°Pe  took  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.  He 
.was  of  fuch  a  difpolition  as  might  be  exceedingly 
ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  Italy,  in  the  fituation  it  was 
then  in,  acccordiug  as  he  exerted  his  good  or  bad 
qualities ;  for  he  was  endowed  with  both,  and  that 
in  a  fupreme  degree, 

Ludovicus  Sforcius,  adminiftrator  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  was  under  great  apprehenfions  that  the  pope, 
Peter  de  Medicis,  and  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples 
would  unite  againft  him.  It  was  natural  for  an  ufur- 
per,  as  he  was,  to  fall  into  fuch  kind  of  fufpicions, 
nor  were  his  conjectures  either  ill  grounded  or  falfe. 
And  if  the  king  of  Naples  could  have  long  fince  had 
the  afliftance  of  the  pope  and  the  Florentines,  he 
would  have  made  no  fcruple  to  fall  upon  Lttdovic, 
to  compel  him  to  reftore  the  pofleffion  of  the  dutchy 
of  Milan  to  John  Galeaffe  his  grand-daughter's  huf- 
band,  to  whom  it  belong'd  beyond  all  contradiction. 

Ludovic,  to  prevent  this  danger,  negotiated  a 
league  between  him,  the  pope,  and  the  republick  of 
Venice.  The  Venetians  readily  came  into  it,  think- 
ing thereby  to  ruin  the  general  league  before  fpoken 
or,  which  was  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  their 
power;  but  Ludovic  did  not  flop  there. 

He  gave  the  pope  to  underftand,  that  he  hoped  in 
vain  to  gain  the  king  of  Naples,  and  to  perfwade 
him  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  family  : 
He  laid  before  him  how  much  better  a  profpect  there 
was  of  fucceeding  in  fuch  a  view  at  the  court  of 
France,  the  prince  of  which  was  known  to  have  a 
defign  of  vindicating  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples; that  if  he  affifted  him  in  gaining  this  conqueft, 
he  would  obtain  from  him  the  principality,  which 
he  aimed  at  in  this  (late  for  his  fon,  and  which  the 
prefent  king  of  Naples  would  never  grant  him :  That 
if  the  enterpme  fhould  not  fucceed,  he  might  be  at- 
fured,  at  leaft,  of  a  confiderable  eftablifhment  in  the 
kingdom  of  France,  for  whomfoever  he  fhould  no- 
minate out  of  his  family ;  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  French  expedition  into  Italy,  becaufe 
it  would  be  always  in  his  power  to  turn  the  ballance 
on  which  fide  he  thought  proper;  .and  that  for  his 

own 
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own  part,  he  promifed  to  govern  himfelf  absolutely    A,    £). 
in  this  affair  by  his  holinefs's  views;  and  as  he  was'   1493. 
matter  of  the  Milanese,  it  w*ould  be  always  in  his 
power  to  make  the  king  of  Fr^^'sproje&s  mifcarry 
whenfoever  he  pleafed. 

Lttdovic,  by  periwading  the  pope  to  enter  into  the 
king  of  France's  interefts,  merited  that  prince's  fa- 
vour and  protection,  which  fecur'd  to  him  the  peace- 
able poffeffion  of  the  Milanese,  and  removed  from 
him  all  apprehenfions  of  the  king  of  Naples,  upon 
whom  he  raifed  the  dorm.  He  took  the  pope  by  his 
weak  fide,  which  was  an  extreme  paffion  for  the  rai- 
ling his  family ;  and  it  was  principally  by  this  motive 
that  he  prevail'd  upon  him :  But  notwithstanding  the 
league  he  had  made  with  the  Venetians,  he  carried  on 
this  intrigue  with  the  pope  without  their. knowledge. 

As  foon  as  the  matter  was  refolved  upon  between  Gm 
them,  they  fent  fome  perfons  of  truft  to  France,  to  be. 
learn  how  the  king  flood  affe&ed  in  the  affair.  His 
inclinations  exactly  aufwerM  their  wiflies :  After  this, 
Ludovic  lent  the  counts  de  Beljoyeufe  and  Cajazze 
upon  an  embafTy  to  the  king,  who  at  their  publick 
audience,  only  complimented  him  in  the  name  of 
their  mafter;  but  treated  in  private  with  Brifonnet, 
and  de  t^efc ;  and  notwithflanding  the  oppofition  of 
feveral  of  the  chief  perfons  in  the  king's  council,  the 
expedition  for  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
f/es  was  agreed  and  concluded  on. 

By  the  treaty,  Ludovic  oblig'd  himfelf  to  pafs  the 
French  army  thro'  the  Milanese;  to  furnifh  out,  and 
keep  in  pay,  at  his  own  expence,  5-00  men  in  arms 
to  join  the  French  forces ;  to  fuffer  the  king  to  fit  out 
a  fleet  at  Genoa,  as  numerous  as  he  pleafed  ;  and  to 
fend  him  200000  ducats,  before  his  departure  from 
France.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  him- 
felf to  defend  the  Milanese  againft  all  oppofers ;  to 
maintain  Ludwic  in  poffeffion  of  it,  and  to  keep  200 
foldiers  in  Aft,  a  town  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, during  the  war,  which  fhould  be  always  in 
readinefs  to  fuccour  Lttdo-vic  upon  occafion :  In  a 
word,  he  gave  him  the  promife  of  the  principality  of 
Tarcntnm,  in  cafe  the  kingdom  of  Napbs  fhould  be 
conquer 'd. 

I  a  What* 
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D.  Whatever  pretences  were  us'd  to  difguife  the  em- 
*  baffy  of  the  counts  de  Beljoyeufe,  and  de  Cajazze, 
the  Italian  princes  foori  dilcover'd  the  true  motive  : 
This  expedition  became  the  difcourfe  of  all  thofe 
courts,  and  the  occafion  of  a  great  many  negotia- 
tions. Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  whom  the  dan- 
ger threaten'd,  affected  to  appear  very  fecure;  but 
he  was  in  no  condition  to  divert  it. 

He  fent  Cavallo  Pandone  to  France,  to  offer  the 
king  a  tribute  in  his  name,  and  indeed  to  propofe  a 
compliance  with  all  he  cou'd  defire.  He  treated  with 
the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  Senate  of  Venice, 
and  Ludovic  himtelf,  though  he  knew  him  to  be  the 
author  of  the  whole  intrigue. 

Gulcciard,  He  was  very  uneafy  about  the  fuccefs  of  fo  many 
c.  i,  negotiations.  The  court  ofFrancefenthim  no  agree- 
able anfwer.  The  pope's  behaviour  troubled  him ; 
for  though  he  promifed  him  privately  to  afljft  him 
zgzm&'France,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  yet  he  was  con- 
tinually importuning  him  with  new  demands  :  By 
which  he  difcovered  that  the  advances  this  pope  had 
made  to  the  court  of  France,  were  defign'd  only  to 
obtain  that  from  him  by  force,  which  he  cou'd  not 
procure  by  courtefie. 

From  Venice  he  receiv'd  only  a  general  anfwer. 
Ludovic  leem'd  ftagger'd  at  the  offer  he  made  of  lea- 
ving him  in  pofTefiion  of  the  Milanese :  But  his  an- 
,  fwers  were  fo  fubtle  and  changeable,  that  he  durft 
not  truft  to  them.  The  king  of  Spain  was  the  only 
prince  that  feem'd  frank  and  open  in  promifing  him 
affiftance.  However,  he  thought  Ludovic  was  re- 
gain'd,  when  he  faw  him  entring  into  an  alliance 
with  Maximilian  of  Auflria,  the  grand  enemy  of 
France,  \zte\y  become  emperor  by  the  death  of  his 
father  Frederick.  For  Ludovic  at  that  time  married 
Blanche  Mary  his  niece,  fifter  of  the  young  duke  of 
Milan,  to  Maximilian,  who  for  a  large  fum  of  mo- 
ney he  receiv'd  from  him,  gave  him  the  inveftiture  of 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  deprived  the  lawful  heir  of 
it  for  pretences  too  long  to  be  mention'd  here,  and 
not  much  for  this  emperor's  honour. 

A  prince  of  LudoviSs  character,    who  facrificed 
every  thing  to  his  ambition,  even  to  the  poifoning 
the  young  duke  his  nephew,  as  he  did  fome  time  af- 
ter, 
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ter,  did  not  look  upon  deceit  and  cozenage  as  a  crime,    A.  D. 
which  no  prince  ever  pra6h's M  more.  *493- 

His  whole  bufinefs  was  to  amufe  Ferdinand,  the  V^\r 
pope,  and  Peter  de  Medicis  his  mediator  with  him ; 
and  to  encourage  the  king,  who  might  be  fufpicious 
of  feveral  fteps  that  he  had  taken.  He  was  defirous 
of  continuing  Ferdinand's  hopes,to  give  the  king  time 
for  making  his  preparations :  But  then  he  was  fully 
refolved  to  take  his  own  precautions  againft  the  king, 
and  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprize,  if  it  was 
his  intereft  fo  to  do. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  fent  ^Perron  de  Bafche,  Comlnes, 
a  man  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  to  Venice,  L  7-  c-  4- 
to  found  the  inclinations  of  that  republick  touching 
his  expedition,  with  orders  to  ask  their  advice  upon 
it,  and  their  affiftance  if  they  approved  of  it:  But  thefe 
fage  politicians  were  notfo  eafily  to  be  gain'd:  They 
were  notforry  for  the  war ;  but  they  hoped  to  reap  an 
advantage  by  it,  as  they  did,  without  any  expence  or 
contribution,  unlefs  in  the  utmoft  neceffity.  They 
anfwer'd,  that  it  was  not  their  part  to  give  advice  to 
fo  great  a  king  ;  that  as  for  affifting  him  in  this  expe- 
dition, they  cou'd  not  do  it  for  fear  of  the  Turks-, 
but  that  they  fhou'd  be  glad  to  fee  him  in  Italy,  and 
fhou'd  be  more  difpofcd  to  affift  him,  than  traverfe 
his  Defigns. 

The  envoy,  in  purfuance  of  his  orders,  went  alfo 
to  Rome  and  Florence.     The  pope,  tho'  he  had  part- 
ly been  the  author  of  the  war,  gave  only  general  an- 
fwers.     Peter  de  Medicis  was  for  the  fame  referve^  Gujccjar. 
but  the  envoy  talk'd  more  big  with  him,  and  repeat-  dill.  YA." 
cd  to  him  what  the  king  had  faid  to  the  agents  of 
Florence  in  France,  viz.  That  he  hoped  their  Republick 
wou'd  at  leaft  furnifh  him  with  an  hundred  men  of 
arms,  and  pafs  his  army,  faying  for  their  provifions. 

Peter  de,  Medicis  forefaw  what  wou'd  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  refufal,  to  have  all  the  Florentines  im- 
mediately expelled  France  at  the  expence  of  the  com- 
merce which  inriched  the  republick ;  by  which  means 
all  the  people  of  Florence  wou'd  be  excited  to  revolt 
againft  him.  Upon  this  he  refolved  to  fpin  out  the 
time,  and  told  them  that  he  wou'd  fend  an  anfwer  to 
the  king  by  an  envoy,  whom  he  wou'd  difpatch  ex- 
prefs  to  him. 

J  3  Ferdinand 
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A.  D.       Ferdinand  was  well  pleafed  with  hi's  behaviour  up- 
1494.     on  t,his  occalion  ;    but  his  concern  increafed   upon 
[Vx"*VO  him,  when  he  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that 
there  was  no  hopes  of  a  peace;  and  that  the  king  had 
order'd  the  Neapolitan  ambaffadors  prefently  to  de- 
part the  kingdom.     This  news  (truck  him  fo  to  the 
quick,  that  he  fell  ill  of  an  apoplexy,  and  died  a  few 
days  after,  aged  above  feventy  years. 

Ferdinand's  death  wou'd  have  made  fome  altera- 
tion in  affairs,  if  his  fon  Alphonfus  had  not  been  as 
much  hated  and  feared  by  his  neighbours,  as  he  was ; 
all  the  Italian  princes  being  perfuaded  that  his  ambi- 
tion was  equal  to  his  father's,  and  his  moderation  to 
reftrain  it,  lefs. 

All  thefe  prejudices  were  unfavourable  to  him : 
But.  the  pope's  conduct  and  behaviour  towards  him 
was  the  thing  principally  regarded;  that  was  extraor- 
dinary and  altogether  myfterious ;  for  having  till  that 
time  appeared  very  fickle,  fometimes  feeming  to  fa- 
vour the  king  Q/frr&tot**  expedition,  and  fometimes 
to  incline  to  the  king  of  Naples,  upon  the  prefent 
occafion  he  acted  in  a  manner  inconfiftent  with  it 
felf.  He  levied  foldiers  in  concert  with  Ludovic, 
at  the  common  expence  of  both,  for  the  defence  of 
their  ftates,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Pro- 
fper  Colonne,  who  was  then  in  the  intercft  of  France. 
(Bonus.  Co-  He  fent  Brifonnet,  upon  the  king's  demand,  a  pro- 
irincs,  1.  7-mife  of  the  cardinalate  fign'd  by  the  facred  college; 
notwithftanding  which,  he  granted  at  the  fame 
time  the  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  Al- 
pbonfus,  and  commiffion'd  a  legate  to  crown  him. 

During  all  thefe  motions,  which  gave  umbrage  to 
the  courts  of  Italy,  the  king  had  made  great  prepara- 
tions;  but  what  was  much  below  the  nature  of  fo 
p&  Roy.    vaft  and  dangerous  an  enterprize  as  this,  the  Rendez- 
f.ti«t;<m  d»  yon  was  given  to  the  forces  at  Lyons,  whither  the 
cfiftet       king  repaired  himfelf  in  July.    The  duke  of  Bourbon 
ym.          was  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  du- 
ring the  king's  abfence,  and  the  duke  of  Orle ans  had 
orders  to  follow  him. 

The  marfhal  des  Cordes  was  to  have  been  one  of 
the  commanders  under  the  king ;  but  he  died  at  Ly- 
ens.  The  reft  were  Lewis  de  la  Tremouillc,  the  mar- 
ftals  de  (rye  and  de  Riettx,  the  duke  o£Qrtea*s,  and 
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£Aub':gny  the  Scot,  all  men  of  uncommon  merit  in   A.  D. 
the  field,   where  they  had  fignalized  their  prudence    1494. 


and  valour  upon  many  occafions. 

The  king  march'd  thro'  Piemont,  and  arrived  at  comines, 
Aft  on  the  ninth  of  September,  where  he  fell  ill  of  the  **  7>  c'  6* 
fmall  pox;  but  at  the  end  of  fix  or  feven  days  he  was 
out  of  danger.  He  fent  ambafladors  before  him  to 
the  feveral  itates  of  Italy,  with  orders  to  declare  that 
he  had  no  ill  defign  upon  their  towns  or  liberties; 
that  his  only  aim  was  to  procure  the  reftitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that  when  he  had  conquer- 
ed it,  his  intention  was,  with  God's  affiftance,  to 
make  war  upon  the  Turks  for  the  advantage  of  Chri- 
ftianity.  Thefe  ambafladors  met  with  no  plainer  an- 
fwers  from  the  fenate  of  Venice,  the  pope,  and  Peter 
de  Medicis,  than  'Perron  de  Bafche  had  received  be- 
fore them. 

In  the  mean  time  Alphonfus  of  Arragon,  the  new  Guicdard. 
king  of  Naples,  made  preparations  for  the  war,  rais'd  L  '• 
foldiers,  mann'd  a  fleet  ;  and  laying  hold  of  the  king's" 
declaration  to  the  princes  of  Italy,  viz,,  that  he  had  a 
defign  to  make  war  upon  the  Turks  after  the  conqueft 
of  Naples,  he  fent  to  Conftantinople  to  demand  af- 
fiftance  ofBajazet.  In  a  word,  he  refolved  not  to 
wait  for  the  attack,  but  to  be  aforehand  with  the  ene-  • 
my,  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  might  oblige  him  to 
ftay  in  Lombardy,  and  by  that  means  to  cool  the  firft 
warmth  of  the  French. 

He  form'd  a  defign  of  furpming  Genoa,  and  in 
concert  with  cardinal  de  Fregofe,  Ubietto  de  Fiefque, 
and  fome  lords  of  the  houfe  of  Adornes,  enemies  to 
Ludov'tc,  and  no  lovers  of  the  French,  he  order  'd 
Don  Frederick  his  brother  to  fet  fail  with  a  fleet  of 
thirty-five  Galleys,  and  eighteen  fhips  well  mann'd. 
In  this  fleet  were  3000  men,  defign'd  to  join  the 
forces,  which  the  malecontents  of  Genoa,  levied  un- 
der-hand. 

If  this  projeft  had  fucceeded,  the  king  cou'd  not 
have  advanc'd,  becaufe  his  maritime  preparations  lay 
at  Genoa  ;  he  wou'd  have  loft  his  fleet,  his  great  ord- 
nance which  was  carried  in  that  fleet,  and  the  provi- 
fions  which  he  was  to  be  furnifhed  with  from  thence 
the  greateft  part  of  his  march  :  But  thefecret  was  dif-  Julian  del* 
covered  by  the  cardinal  of  St.  'Peter  ad  vixcv!a, 
I  4  who 
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A.  1).   who  gave  Ludovic  and  the  French  fleet  advice  of 
1494.    it,    the  firft  of  whom  took  care  to  fccure  Genoa. 

;  \s~\r*J  and  the  latter  kept  themfelves  upon  their  guard,  and 

Gukcurd.    were  in  a  condition  to  make  head  again  ft  Frederick's 

±  *'          fleet. 

This  prince  had  an  account  of  all  thefe  particu- 
lars upon  the  road,  and  attacked  <Porto  Venere,  where 
he  was  repuls'd  with  lofs.  Upon  this  he  launched 
out  into  the  main  fea,  and  having  refrefh'd  and  rein- 
forc'd  his  army  at  Leghorn,  he  return'd  towards  Ge~ 
•noa,  and  took  Rapallo,  a  weak  town,  twenty  miles 
from  Genoa. 

In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  to 
command  the  French  fleet,  arrived  ^\.Genoa,  fully  re- 
folred  to  lay  hold  of  the  firft  opportunity  to  iignalixe 

Comines,  himfelf.  As  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  enemy's  defcent 
upon  Rapallo,  he  fet  fail  from  the  port  of  Genoa  with 
his  fleet,  and  fent  fome  battalions  of  Sivifs  by  land, 
commanded  by  the  baylifF  of  Dijon,  and  the  Italian 
troops  that  were  in  Ludwviis  pay. 

The  land  forces  did  not  begin  the  afTault  of  the 
port  of  Rapallo,  till  they  faw  the  fleet  off  this  place 
to  fecond  them.  The  enemy  bore  the  attack  with 
great  vigour;  but  being  wounded  in  the  flank  by  the 
artillery  of  the  fleet^  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
port.  Obietto  de  Fiefque  did  not  think  it  advifeable 
to  defend  Rapallo,  and  repair'd  to  the  mountains, 
where  his  forces  disbanded.  Frederick  of  Arragon, 
before  the  attack  of  the  port,  bore  oft'  to  attend  the 
fuccefs.  As  foon  as  he  faw  his  people  forced,  he  fet 
fail  toiLeghorn,  and  did  not  venture  to  make. any  at- 
tempt afterwards. 

GewrgU          Such  was  the  firft  a£lion  of  this  war,  which  hap- 

dbfcne^d  pen'd  on  the  eighth  of  SePtem^r  in  &Q  evening ;  the 

cxped.  ca-  News  of  wnich  the  king  received  with  great  joy  at 

roii  viii.    his  arrival  at  Aft.  It  was  expected  alfo  that  the  French 

wou'd  foon  engage  the  Neapolitans  in  the  Bolonois: 

Lettre  de    For  d'Aubigny  and  the  count  ofCajazze  were  alrea- 

•riconnec    dy  come  thither  with  an  army,    and  had  incamped 

S.VM»lo.      withln  three  leagues  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  duke 

of  Calabria,  and  fon  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  had 

orders  to  difpute  the  paflage  with  them. 

«uicciard.        The  king  being  at  Aft,  fent  Comines  to  Venice, 
!•  '•          who,  in  vain,  try'd  ail  methods  to  perfuade  tW«  re- 

publick 
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publiek  to  declare  war  againft  the  king  of  Naples,  and  A.  D. 
found  them  immoveable  in  their  resolution  to  conti-  1494. 
nue  neuter. 

The  king  of  Arragon,  and  Peter  de  Medich,  ufed 
all  their  application  to  create  a  mifunderftanding  be- 
tween Lttdo'vic  and  the  king,  before  the  French  army 
had  made  any  farther  advances  in  Italy :  No  occafion 
ever  afforded  more  artifice  and  pretences  of  friend- 
ftiip.  The  king  was  informed  of  almoft  all  that  pa£- 
fed,  and  was  as  much  upon  his  guard  againft  Ludo- 
•vie,  as  againft  his  open  and  declared  enemies ;  but  he 
broke  no  meafures  with  him,  becaufe  he  flood  in 
need  of  him,  and  efpecially  of  his  money,  having  but 
little  himfelf. 

The  fear  which  Lttdovic  was  under,  left  the  French 
army  fhou'd  take  up  thefr  winter  quarters  in  the  Mi- 
lanese, induced  him  to  fend  the  king  a  large  fum  of 
money  to  pay  his  troops.  He  took  a  review  of  them; 
and  enter 'd  upon  his  march  on  the  fixteenth  of 
Qttober. 

The  king*s  march  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had 
no  other  appearance  of  a  military  expedition,  but  that 
it  was  performed  with  an  army.  In  every  other  re- 
fpect  it  had  the  air  of  a  bare  journey  of  a  monarch, 
going  to  fhew  himfelf  to  his  allies  and  fubjects;  and 
they  ftrove  every  where  -who  Ihou'd  give  him  the 
mod  refpedt  and  fubmiiTion.  ; 

Ludovic  followed  the  army  to  Placentia,  where 
news  was  brought  him,  that  the  young  duke  of  Mi- 
Ian  was  a  dying,  which  in  all  likelihood  he  expect- 
ed :  Upon  this  he  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  at 
his  arrival  found  him  dead  ;  it  was  not  doubted  but 
he  had  caufed  him  to  be  poifon'd.  This  prince  left  a 
fon  of  five  years  old  behind  him.  The  age  of  this 
young  prince  was  a  fufficient  motive  for  Ludovic's 
adherents  to  compel  him  to  afTume  the  title  of  duke, 
under  pretence  of  the  prefent  conjunctures :  After  fame 
affected  refiftance,  he  confented  to  it.  But  not  content- 
ing himfelf  with  this  kind  of  election,  he  made  a  pri- 
vate proteftation,  before  he  accepted  of  it,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  dutchy  belong'd  to  him,  in  virtue 
of  the  invcftiture  he  had  already  received  from  the 
emperor  Maximilian. 

Th« 
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A.  D.  The  king  being  at  Placentia,  received  an  account 
fhat  the  lords  Colonnes  had  declared  openly  for  him 
agajnft  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples ;  that  Proffer 
and  Fabricius,  two  of  the  moll  confiderable  perfons 
of  this  puhTant  family,  had  furprizcd  Rocca  d'Oftia,  a 
very  ftrong  town  not  far  from  Rome ;  that  they  made 
a  vigorous  defence  at  Nettuno,  where  the  king  of 
Naples  had  caufed  them  to  be  befieged ;  and  that  this 
diverfion  had  obliged  the  pope  to  recal  part  of  the 
forces  which  he  had  in  Romania  with  thofe  of  Na- 
ples. But  notwithstanding  thefe  favourable  accounts, 
it  was  deliberated  at  Placentia,  whether  the  king 
fhou'd  engage  any  farther  in  the  affair.  There  were 
fome  very  ftrong  reafons  for  the  negative.  Ludovic\ 
ill  intentions,  which  were  difcovered  more  and  more. 
every  day,  were  alone  fufficient  for  this  purpofe  :  But 
the,  young  king  confider'd  only  the  glory  of  attaining 
the  conqueftof  Naples,  and  how  much  his  reputa- 
tion wou'dfurFer,  if  he  fhou'd  abandon  his  attempt,  at 
a  time  when  he  had  the  bed  profpe6t  of  fucceeding 
in  it. 

Upon  this  he  renew' d  his  march,  and  took  the 
road  for  Tufcany,  in  order  to  go  to  Rome,  and  from 
thence  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  'Peter  de 
Medicis  hearing  that  the  king  had  taken  this  road,  and 
Ibme  time  after  that  he  had  forced  Fiuifano,  a  fortrefs 
belonging  to  the  republick  of  Florence ;  that  he  attack'd 
Serefana  and  Serefanello,  began  to  fee  the  danger  that 
threaten'd  him,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  king,  but 
alfo  of  the  Florentines  themfelves,  whofe  hatred  he 
had  drawn  upon  him  by  the  conduct  he  had  obferved 
towards  them.  The  ruin  of  commerce  with  France^ 
which  was  fo  advantageous  to  the  republick  ;  the 
jealoufy  of  the  noble  families,  which  were  very  im- 
patient at  the  too  great  power  of  that  of  Medicis ;  th£ 
difcontent  of  his  neareft  relations,  whofe  advice  he 
had  defpifed  in  making  an  alliance  with  the  pope  and, 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  fome  of  whom  were  in  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  king;  all  thefe  conilderations 
made  him  apprehenfive  of  a  fpeedy  fall. 

^  In  this  unhappy  fituation  he  refolved  to  go  to  the 
king,  who  receiv'd  him  gracioufly,  but  declared,  that 
if  he  had  a  mind  to  merit  his  friendfhip,  he  muft  re- 
ijounce  the  league  he  had  made  with  the  pope  and  the 

king 
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fcing  of  Naples;  that  he  mud  deliver  up  to  him  Sere-   A.  (D. 
fana,  Serefanello,  and  Pietra-Santa  (which  were  the     1494. 
keys  of  the  ftate  of  the  republick  of  Florence  on  that  \S*Y^S 
fide)  and  the  cattle  of  'Pifa,  and  the  port  of  Leghorn 
befides:  And  laftly,  that  he  wifh'd  he  cou'd  procure 
him  the  loan  of  200000  ducats  from  the  Floren- 
tines. 

Medicis  agreed  to  all  his  demands ;  the  places  were 
deliver'd  up,  and  the  reft  was  performed  at  the  king's 
arrival  at  Florence.  Ludovic  coming  the  next  day  to 
the  camp,  was  greatly  furpmed  at  Peter  deMedicifs 
conduct,  and  in  effect  told  him  fo  upon  their  firft  in- 
terview :  For  Medicis  faying  that  he  went  out  of  the 
camp  to  meet  him  without  feeing  any  thing  of  him, 
and  that  he  mod  certainly  did  not  come  dire6tly  thi- 
ther ;  one  of  us  then,  reply'd  Ludovic,  muft  be  in 
the  wrong ;  but  I  believe  it  is  you,  who  loft  your  felf 
in  the  way.  They  underftood  each  other  perfectly  Guiccurd. 
well  :  But  Medicis  was  no  more  at  liberty  to  draw  L  J* 
back. 

The  fubmifllon  of  the  Florentines,  the  rupture  of 
the  triple  alliance,  and  the  ceffion  of  the  towns,  were 
points  of  the  laft  confequence  for  the  king:  For  if 
the  three  towns  had  held  out,  as  they  might  have 
done,  his  army  muft  have  perifhed  without  fail,  for 
want  of  provifions  in  a  very  barren  country,  and 
where  the  fields  were  already  cover'd  with  mow.  In 
confequence  of  this  treaty,  the  Florentine  troops  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  duke  of  Calabria's  army ;  and  as 
the  pope  had  recalled  his  to  guard  his  frontiers,  this 
duke  was  forced  to  repair  to  Rome. 

By  this  means  d'Attbigny  was  in  a  condition  to  ad- 
vance with  the  French  troops  that  he  commanded ; 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Romania ;  and  Catherine 
S.Forcius,  Lady  of  Imola  and  Forlt,  who  till  then  had  Comines, 
continued  neuter,  gave  the  French  a  free  paflage  into l' 7*  c* 6* 
her  towns.     Alpbonfus  king  of  Naples  faw  plainly 
now,    that  all  his  methods  for  removing  the  War 
from  his  kingdom  were  become  unferviceable,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but    to  prepare  for  his  de- 
fence. 

The  motive  of  Ludovic's  journey  to  the  king's 
camp,  was  the  inveftiture  of  the  domain  of  Genoa, 
and  the  homage  he  was  to  do  for  it  after  the  example 

of 
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A.  *D-   of  his  Predeceflbrs,  who  held   it  of  the  crown  of 
1494.    France  from  the  time  of  this  repablick's  furrendring 
V^v^  themfelves  to  our  kings.     But  befides  this,   he  had 
Gutecurd.    another  view,  which  was,  that  in  cafe  the  king  fliou'd 
*'  x*          take  'Pifaj  he  fuppofed  he  wou'd  reftore  it  to  the  re- 
publick  of  Genoa,  from  whom  that  of  Florence  had 
wrefled  it  fome  Years  before.    But  defigning  to  take 
ajl  poffible  advantage  of  the  need  the  king  had  of  him, 
he  demanded  the  cuftody  of  fietra  Santa,  Serefana, 
and  Serefanello,  which  was  refufed  him.     This  refu- 
ial  anger'd  him,  but  hediflembled  his  refentment,  and 
returned  to  Mtlan  with  a  full  refolution  to  revenge 
himlelf,  or  rather  to  make  ufe  of  this  pretence  to  exe- 
cute the  defign  he  had  plainly  conceived  already  of 
trying  all  means  to  deftroy  the  French  army,  or  at 
lead  to  make  the  Neapolitan  enterprise  mifcarry. 
LaVigne,         The  lubmiffion  of  the  Florentines  having  removed 
cSald°    l^e  £reateft  difficulties  in  the  kind's  expedition,    he 
yili.eS       continued  his  march,  and  was  received  at  Lucca  and 
Pifa  in  a  kind  of  triumph.    In  this  lad  place  the  inha- 
bitants paid  him  extraordinary  honours,  out  of  hopes 
that  he  wou'd  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, which  was  infupportable  to  them.     Thefe 
expectations  made  them  readily  accept  the  king's  pro- 
pofal  to  admit  fome  forces  into  the  Chateau-neuf. 

From  thence  he  marched  to  Florence,  where  there 
had  lately  been  great  disturbances.  Peter  de  Medicis 
had  been  forced  to  depart,  his  houfes  had  been  pil- 
laged, and  he  had  like  to  have  been  tryed  as  a  traytor 
for  delivering  up  the  towns  of  the  republick  to  the 
French.  Certain  a$:s  of  authority  which  the  king  had 
performed  at  cPifa,  and  the  general  promifes  of  pro- 
teftion  which  he  had  made  the  cPifans,  had  vaftly 
inraged  the  Florentines,  who  till  then  were  vehement- 
ly inclined  to  the  French,  and  had  even  difapproved 
the  alliance  which  Teter  de  Medicis  had  made  with 
the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples. 

Journal  du       The  king  being  arrived  at  the  Wont  du  Signs,  fix 

Voyage  de  Miles  from  Florence,  ftopp'd  there,  and  was  five  or 

£5jjles       fix  days  negotiating;  at  length  it  was  concluded  that 

he  (hou'd  enter  into  Florence  in   what   manner  he 

thought  proper,  and  that  they  fhould  furnilh  the  army 

with  all  neceffaries. 

Hi 
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He  continued  there  ten  days,  during  which  time  A.  D. 
the  French  and  Florentines  being  well  armed,  were  1494. 
day  and  night  upon  the  watch  for  fear  of  being  fur- 
prized.  Anew  treaty  was  propofed.  and  agreed  to, 
and  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  king  pardoning  the  re- 
publick  of  Florence  all  that  had  pafled,  they  fhould 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  continue  in  their 
antient  liberty  under  his  majefty's  protection  ;  that 
they  fhou'd  leave  him  in  pofleffion  of  Pifa^  Leghorn, 
and  the  other  towns  deliver'd  up  by  Meduis,  till  af- 
ter the  conqueft  of  Naples ;  and  that  the  king  fhou'd 
have  two  agents  refiding  at  Florence,  without  whole 
privacy  the  rcpublick  fhou'd  neither  enter  into  any 
negotiation  with  the  other  princes  or  dates,  nor 
choofe  themfelves  a  captain  general ;  that  they  fhou'd 
furnifh  the  king  with  5-0000  ducats,  pardon  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pifa  for  what  had  been  tran faded  with  re- 
gard to  this  prince,  and  repeal  the  fentcnce  of  confif- 
cation  publifhed  againft  Peter  de  Medicis  and  all  his 
family ;  upon  condition  however  that  he  ihou'd  not 
come  near  the  limits  of  the  republick,  nor  his  bre- 
thren within  lefs  than  a  hundred  Italian  miles  of  the 
town  of  Florence.  Thefe  were  the  principal  articles 
of  the  treaty,  which  were  fworn  to  by  the  king  and 
the  deputies  of  the  republick  in  the  great  church. 

The  king  was  received  at  Siena  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  what  he  had  been  recciv'd  at  Florence ; 
and  this  republick  endeavour'd  to  give  him  all  the 
proofs  of  their  confiding  in  his  protection,  fo  that 
with  the  confent  of  the  inhabitants  he  left  a  garrifon 
there. 

On  the  fixth  of  December  he  arrived  at  *Pai!/ote, 
where  he  found  thebeft  part  of  his  great  equipage  that 
waited  for  him  there,  and  his  great  ordnance.  The 
duke  of  Calabria,  had  refolved  to  poft  himfelf  under 
Viterbo,  and  to  difpute  the  paflage  with  him,  which 
he  was  hard  put  to  it  to  force :  But  the  king  was  eve- 
ry where  attended  with  fuccefs ;  and  the  duke  mif- 
trufh'ng  the  pope,  upon  the  news  of  his  having  fent? 
the  Bifhops  of  Concordia  and  Term  to  treat  with  the 
king,  march'd  back  his  army  to  Rome. 

The  pope's  envoys  propofed  a  treaty  between  the 
king,  the  holy  fee,  and  the  king  of  Naples.  Th« 
king  anfwer'd,  that  he  was  ready  to  treat  with  his 

holt 
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A.  D.   holinefs,   but  with  no  other,  and  that  he  wou'd 
1494.     immediately  fend  ambafladors  to  Rome  for  this  pur- 
>\*^y~**S  pofe:  Accordingly  he  lent  the  lord  de  la  T'remouille , 
Comines,     anc}  fa.  prefident  of  Gannay. 

He  put  fome  foldiers  into  the  caftle  ofPiterbo,  and 
proceeded  to  Kepi,  where  he  found  a  large  quantity 
of  provifions,  which  were  a  good  accommodation  for 
Toimai  du  nis  army.  Here  he  relied  from  Monday  the  fifteenth 
Voyage  de  of  December  to  the  Friday  following.  At  length  he 
Charles  came  wjthin  fight  of  Rome,  and  feized  feveral  towns 
in  the  adjacent  parts,  where  he  difperfed  his  men. 
He  detach'd  Lewis  count  of  Ligxi,a.ndTves  of  Alegre 
with  2000  Swifs,  and  foo  lances  to  conduct  the  car- 
dinal de  la,  Rovere,  called  the  cardinal  of  S.  <Peter  ad 
vincula,  to  his  bifhoprick  of  Oftia,  who  for  fear  of 
the  pope,  his  declared  enemy,  durft  not  'till  then, 
venture  to  refide  there.  Thefe  forces  had  orders  to 
join  the  Colonnes  on  the  other  fide  the  Tyber,  and  to 
protect  the  correfpondence  which  thofe  lords  had  at 
Rome.] 

The  pope  already  furrounded  on  all  fides,  found 
himfelf  extremely  embaraffed,  and  knew  not  what 
way  to  take.  The  vicinity  of  the  French  army,  and 
the  garrifon  of  Oflia,  which  intercepted  from  Rome 
all  provifions  by  fea,  made  the  people  murmur,  and 
produced  a  great  diipofition  to  revolt.  Soon  after, 
a  part  of  the  wall  falling  down,  made  a  breach  of 
feveral  fathom  in  the  city  ;  upon  which,  the  pope  was 
neceffitated  to  fhift  for  himfelf :  He  faw  plainly  that 
this  was  his  cafe;  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  do 
it  without  endangering  his  perfon,  and  dishonouring 
his  dignity. 

He  knew  the  king  had  many  reafons  to  be  difcon- 
tented  with  his  conducl.  It  was  he  that  at  firft  advi- 
ied  him  to  the  conqueft  of  Naples,  and  had  after- 
wards, without  any  occafionon  the  king's  part,  ufed 
all  his  endeavours  to  crofs  his  defign.  He  faw  the 
cardinal  de  la  Rove're,  and  fome  other  cardinals, 
hjs  enemies,  in  great  truft  and  favour  with  this  prince, 
all  of  them  perfons  capable  of  the  mod  violent  re- 
folutions.  There  was  a  talk  of  the  means  by  which 
Paul.  Jov.  he  arrived  at  the  pontificate,  and  of  his  fcandalous 
behaviour ;  and  it  was  publickly  faid  that  a  general 
council  ought  to  be  fpeedily  aflembled  to  depofehim. 

However, 
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However,  there  was  a  necefiity  for  him,  either  to  A.  D. 
rcfolve  upon  a  peace,  or  endure  a  fiege.  He  chofe  1494. 
the  firft,  and  delir'd  the  king  to  fend  him  a  deputy,  ^^y> 
to  agree  upon  the  conditions. 

The  marfhal  de  Gye,  the  fenefchal  of  Beaucaire^ 
and  the  prelident  of  Gannay  were  fix'd  upon  for  this 
purpofe,  who  encouraged  him,  but  declared  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  king  would  enter  Rome.  It  was 
neceflary  for  him  to  pafs  through  it;  and  the  duke 
of  Calabria  departing  on  'December  31.  in  the  morn- 
ing with  his  Neapolitan  troops,  the  king*  made  his 
entry  in  the  evening  by  torch  light,  at  the  head  of  his 
foldiers,  who  were  all  armed  as  if  they  had  been  en- 
tering an  enemy's  town.  They  feized  all  the  impor- 
tant pofts,  and  placed  a  large  guard  round  the  palace 
of  St.  Mark,  where  the  king  took  up  his  lodging; 
thus  glorionfly  the  king  ended  the  year  1494. 

His  defign  was,  as  loon  as  he  came  off  his  horfe, 
to  fee  the  pope ;  but  hearing  that  he  had  fliut  himfelf 
up  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  he  refented  this  pro- 
cedure, and  fent  him  a  fummons  to  deliver  up  the 
caftle:  Upon  his  refufing,  he  made  his  artillery  twice 
advance  to  batter  the  place,  and  would  moft  certain- 
ly have  attack'd  it,  how  difficult  fbever  it  might  be 
to  bring  about  his  defign,  if  the  pope,  difcouraged 
by  the  greatnefs  of  his  clanger,  and  the  falling  of  one 
part  of  the  wall,  which  was  look'd  upon  as  a  fecond 
miracle  in  favour  of  the  king,  had  not  made  a  new 
refolution  to  treat  with  him. 

By  this  treaty,  the  pope  declared  that  he  united  p»ilnei, 
with  the  king  for  the  fecurity  of  Italy \  and  obliged  \^^  "*' 
himfelf  to  leave  him  in  pofTeffion  ofViterbo^  Tara- 
c'tna,  Civita-Vecchia,  and  Spoleto  ;  not  to  moleft  the  car- 
dinals, or  the  lords  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  holy 
fee,  who  had  declared  for  France ,  and  to  deliver  up  to 
him  Zizimus,'  brother  of  Bajazet  the  emperor  of  the 
7#r£r,  whom  the  king  defigned  to  referve  for  the  advan- 
tage of  his  intended  war  upon  thofe  infidels.after  the 
conqueft  of  Naples :  But  Zizimus  died  fomedays  after 
he  had  been  put  into  the  king's  hands.  Several  conjec- 
tures pafs'd  upon  his  death,  not  very  much  for  the 
honour  of  the  pope,  or  the  Venetians.  Some  other 
articles  were  ftipulated  in  regard  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  French  troops,  and  thofc  of  his  party,  and  with 

relation 
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>f .  D.  relation  to  the  reftitution  of  the  towns  belonging  to 
1495-.  the  holy  fee,  after  the  conqueft  of  Naples. 
V-^yW  Upon  the  figning  the  treaty,  the  pope  returned  to 
Journal  d'  tne  Vatican,  whither  the  k'ing  came  to  pay  him  a  vifit 
d^eremo-011  ^/%,  Jan.  1 6.  In  this  vifit,  all  the  formali- 
nies  de  la  ties  that  had  been  agreed  upon  were  obferved ;  arid 
cour  de  before  the  king  left  the  pope,  he  held  a  confiftory,  in 
Ro°™  rarP"  which  V^lltam  Brifonnet  bifhop  of  St.  Malo  was 
Godefroy  made  a  cardinal.  I 'here  were  alfo  fome  other  inter- 
dans  la  vie  views  between  the  pope  and  the  king  the  following 
vmh&le$  ^ays»  anc* the  king  aflifted  at  a  mafs,  celebrated  pon- 
dansies  tifically  by  the  pope. 

Mss.de          Thefe  ceremonies  equally  perplexed  the  pope  and 
VoiTow'    the  kinS :  They   affe<aed  a11  imaginable  regard  for 
8439,  &'    each  °rner,  but  yet  preferved  their  dignity  and  plac« 
*4*7-         as  much  as  poffible,  without  diflembling  the  matter. 
After  all,  the  pope,  who  had  more  regard  to  his 
fafety  than  all  thefe  formalities,  was  lavifli  of  his  ho- 
nours to  the  king  upon  all  occafions,  and  paid  him 
one  piece  of  refpeft  which  furprixed  all  the  world. 

He  gave  orders,  that  every  thing  fhould  be  tranf- 
a&ed  by  this  prince's  direction  while  he  llaid  at  Rome. 
Juftice  was  adminiftred  in  his  name,  and  by  his  offi- 
cers, thofe  that  belonged  to  the  pope  not  intermed- 
dling; and  two  gallows  were  erected  at  Rome,  the  one 
in  the  Campus  Floras ,  and  the  other  in  the  Jews  Street , 
in  which  were  the  marks  of  royal  juftice. 

To  judge  by  outward  appearance,  there  was  an  in- 
tire  reconciliation  between  them ;  and  the  pope,  to 
convince  the  king  how  much  he  was  refolved  to  de- 
vote himfelf  for  the  future  to  his  interefts,  gave  him 
by  way  of  hoftage.  to  attend  him  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  the  cardinal  de  Valence  his  fon.  This  alfo 
was  one  article  of  the  treaty,  and  this  prince  thought 
of  nothing  but  purfuing  his  enterprize. 

He  fet  out  from  Rome  on  Wednefilay,  Jan.  28. 
l^a  vigne,  nav'"g  m^de  near  a  month's  flay  at  Rome.  His  artil- 
Journai  de  lery,  with  a  part  of  his  army  march'd  before,  and 
.he  followed  them  at  the  head  of  the  reft. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  had  continued  quiet  'cill 
the  king's  arrival  at  Rome;  but  as  foon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  French  army  was  marching  thro'  the 
Campagna  dl  Roma,  the  malecontems,  who  hated 
king  Alpbonfus  no  lefs  than  they  had  hated  his  fa- 
ther, 
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ther,  becaufc  they  were  both  of  a  like  character  for  A.  D 
cruelty,  avarice,  and  impiety,  took  up  arms  every  1495*. 
where.  The  town  of  Aquila,  and  all  the  province  ^^f^ 
of  Abruz.z,o,  revolted  openly,  fet  up  the  French  ban-Comines, 
ners  every  where,  and  Fabricttu  Colonna  took  pofTef-1'  7*  «'XI* 
-  lion  of  fcvcral  fortrelTes  in  the  name  of  the  king. 

This  firft  riling  toon  communicated  itfelf  to  almoft 
the  whole  realm,  in  feveral  places  of  which  there 
ftill  remain'd  fome  of  the  Angevin  faction.  King 
Alphonfus  not  knowing  how  to  turn  himfelf,  feeing 
the  French  army  approach,  and  not  daring  to  quit 
Naples,  for  fear  it  ftiould  follow  the  example  of  the 
reft  of  the  kingdom,  took  an  extraordinary  refolu- 
tion,  by  which  he  was  in  fome  hopes  of  reclaiming 
the  people.  He  quitted  his  crown,  and  placed  it  up- 
on the  head  of  his  fon  Ferdinand,  a  young  prince  of 
a  brave  and  generous  difpotition,  and  beloved  by  the 
Neapolitans.  He  proclaimed  him  king  at  Naples,  and, 
without  any  farther  (lay,  fled  in  his  galleys  to  Ma- 
Zara,  in  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  came  forward,  and  ar- 
rived  at  Veletri  on  the  twenty  ninth  of  January,  ha- 
ving  dined  at  Marigna\  from  whence  the  cardinal 
de  Valence  efcaped,  and  by  his  flight  gave  the  king, 
from  that  time,  an  unhappy  prejudice  againft  the 
pope's  fincerity,  who  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  clear 
himfelf  from  having  any  hand  in  this  efcape.  The 
king  did  not  believe  him,  but  took  no  notice  of  it; 
and  the  more,  becaufe,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
affairs,  he  thought  he  Ihould  hereafter  have  no  great 
need  of  him. 

The  king  being  juft  arriv'd  upon  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom,  Engilbert  of  Cleves,  count  of  Nevers, 
who  led  the  vanguard,  began  to  enter  upon  action, 
by  the  attack  of  Montefortmo,  and  feized  it  fvvord  in 
hand.  Afterwards  he  laid  liege  to  the  fortrefs  of  mount 
St.  John,  forc'd  it  with  the  fame  vigour,  put  all  to 
the  I  word,  and  reduc'd  it  to  afhes,  to  terrify  the  coun-1*  '* 
try. 

The  affair  fucceeded  :  This  execution  made  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  tremble,  and  intimidated  the 
new  king's  army.  This  young  prince  had  advanc'd 
•as  far  as  St.  Germans,  with  fifty  fquadron,  and  fix 
thoufand  Infantry,  all  choice  foldiers,  and  com- 
VOL.  III.  K  manded 
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A.  D.  manded  by  good  officers,  This  place  was  the  key 
1495-.  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ftrongly  fortified  by  fitua- 
tion,  and  by  three  well-built  cailles,  encompatfed 
partly  with  marfties,  and  partly  with  mountains  very 
difficult  of  accefs.  It  was  neceflary  for  him  to  pafs 
the  river  of  Gariglian,  and  a  very  narrow  lane,  and 
Ferdinand  had  refolved  to  guard  this  paflage,  or  pe- 
rifh  at  it.  The  king  was  aware  of  the  difficulty  in 
forcing  it ;  but  trading  to  the  bravery  of  his  troops, 
he  march'd  up  to  it. 

Comines,  Lewis  of  Armagnac,  count  of  Guife,  and  after  r 
}J'vi  1 3"  wards  duke  °f  fRjuprSy  had  that  day  the  command 
lgne'  of  the  vanguard,  and  came  up  with  two  thoufand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horfe.  As  foon  as  he  ap- 
peared, he  immediately  fpread  fo  great  a  terror  in 
the  enemy's  army,  that  in  fpite  of  all  Ferdinand  CQ\I\$ 
do,-  they  disbanded  and  forfook  him,  and  St.  German's 
furrender'd.  He  had  no  other  way  to  take,  but  to 
repair  with  part  of  his  troops  to  Cafua :  Some  of 
them,  by  his  orders,  got  into  Nafles  and  Cajeta;  the 
reft  deferted. 

The  difficulty  of  fuch  conjunctures  as  thefe  is,  that 
there  are  feveral  misfortunes  to  fear  at  the  fame  time, 
and  one  cannot  be  avoided,  without  falling  into  the 
Cuicdard.  other.  Ferdinand  had  fled  to  Capua,  as  being  a  ftrong 
place,  and  always  well  afftcled  to  the  houie  of  Ar- 
ragon\  but  his  prefence  would  have  been  neceflary  at 
Naples,  to  encourage  this  Capital,  which  was  quite 
difmayed  at  the  lois  of  St.  German's.  The  queen, 
whom  he  had  left  there,  wrote  to  him,  and  conjured 
him  to  come  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  prevent 
the  general  revolt  of  the  people,  who  were  upon  the 
point  of  furrendering  to  the  French. 

Upon  this  advice,  Ferdinand  fet  out  from  Capua, 
promifmg  the  inhabitants  to  return  the  next  day,  and 
leaving  John  James  Trivulca,  one  of  his  moft  expe- 
rienced officers,  and  whom  he  moft  confided  in,  to 
command  in  his  room.  But  as  foon  as  Ferd'tnandvfzs 
gone,  this  lord  went  to  the  king,  and  afiured  him, 
that  himfelf,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Capua,  waited 
only  his  orders  to  deliver  themfelves  up  to  him. 

Trivulca  made  too  agreeable  a  compliment,  not  to 
be  receiv'd  with  all  the  welcome  pofilble.  The  king 
affured  him,  that  neither  he,  nor  the  inhabitants  of 

Caputt 
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Capua  fhould  ever  repent  their  having  had  recourie  to  A .  D 
his  Clemency.  Italy  was  iurpris'd  at  this  lord's  con-  1495-. 
duel:,  who,  till  then,  had*  paifed  for  a  generous  Man, 
and  been  believed  incapable  of  fuch  a  ftep;  but  he 
protected  feveral  Times  afterwards,  that  he  had  afted 
in  this  particular  with  Ferdinand's  confent,  in  hopes  of 
making  ibme  tolerable  agreement  for  this  prince  with 
the  king.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Ferdinand,  who  was 
coming  back  to  Capua,  hearing  what  had  paiied,  re- 
turned to  Naples,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  im- 
mediately, upon  his  departure,  fent  to  the  king,  in 
order  to  furrender  themfelves  up  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  went  into  the  town  again, 
and  having  called  together  the  chief  of  the  nobility  L  * 
and  people,  fpoke  to  them  in  a  very  affecling  man- 
ner, which  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  leveral  of 
the  ftandcrs-by  ;  but  it  had  no  other  Erfed.  This 
prince  being  refolved  to  quit  a  party,  which  he  could 
not  keep,  let  fire  to  the  (hips  which  he  had  lying  in 
the  port,  and  went  aboard  his  galleys,  with  Jane  his 
daughter,  the  old  queen,  his  grandfather's  wife,  and 
a  few  lords,  who  did  not  forlake  him  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  fail'd  to  the  ifle  of  Ifchia,  thirty  Miles 
from  Naples,  to  wait  there  for  fome  favourable  op* 
portunity  of  recovering  his  affairs. 

The  king,  by  Ferdinand's  flight,  was  left  matter  of 
almoft  all  the  kingdom,  and  made  his  entry  into 
Naples  on  the  twenty  fecond  of  February,  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  He  was  himfelf  fur*- 
prized  at  his  fuccefs ;  and  indeed  he  had  reafon  to  be 
fo;  for  he  had  panned  the  Alps  without  money  or  ma- 
gazines :  Three  of  the  mod  puifTant  ftates  of  Italy  had 
enter'd  into  a  league  againft  him,  and  the  reft  conti- 
nued quiet,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  al- 
lured themfelves  of  feeing  fo  ra(h  a  project  come  to 
nothing.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  little  Oppofition  he 
met  with  in  his  paflage,  his  army  muft  have  perifhed 
for  want  of  forage  and  proviiton,  purely  by  the  rigour 
of  the  feafon.  This  furprifing  fuccefs,  therefore,  was 
by  all  Europe  attributed  to  a  particular  providence  of 
God,  who  defigned  thereby  to  punifli  the  enormous 
crimes  of  the  lall  kings  of  Naples ;  and  upon  this  ac- 
count, contrary  to  all  expectation,  profper'd  the  moft 
ill-concerted  defign  in  the  world, 

K  i  la 
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AD  In  the  mean  time,  the  catties  of  Naples  wtte  to 
'  '  be  attack'd,  in  which  Ferdinand  had  left  fome  troops 
to  defend  them.  This  was  compafs'd  in  the  fpace 
of  eight  or  ten  days,  and  a  great  quantity  of  artillery, 
arms,  and  provisions  were  found  in  them.  The  reft 
of  the  kingdom.  foon  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital,  excepting  Brindes  and  Gallipoli,  fituated  in 
the  country  that  is  called  Terra  de  Otranto,  and 
Mantia  and  Turpia,  towns  of  Calabria.  If  forces 
had  been  lent  thither,  thefe  towns  would  not  have 
been  able  to  hold  out  ;  but  that  was  neglected,  and 
the  neglect  produced  fome  important  confequences. 

The  king  patted  one  month  at  Naples,  partly  em- 
ployed in  giving  orders  for  fecuring  his  conquefts, 
partly  in  rejoicings,  tournaments,  and  Ihews,  and 
in  receiving  the  fubmiffions  and  oaths  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  towns,  and  preparing,  at  the  fame  time, 
for  his  return  to  France. 

This  was  too  hafty  a  difpatch  :  A  conqueft  of  this 
nature  had  need  to  be  firmly  fecured.  The  prefence 
of  the  conqueror,  and  new  recruits  from  France 
would  not  have  been  over-doing  it  :  On  the  contrary, 
his  abfence,  and  the  departure  of  the  troops  that  were 
to  re-conduct  him  back,  could  not  but  be  of  dange- 
rous confequence  :  But  he  had  two  reafons  for  this 
Hidden  refolution. 

The  firft  was  his  impatient  defire  of  returning  to 
France,  which  was  infpir'd  into  him  by  many  of  thofe 
about  him,  and  caufed  the  Italians  to  pafs  feveral  re- 
flections upon  the  inconftancy  of  the  French  nation. 
The  fecond  and  principal  reafon  was,  the  league, 
concluded  at  Venice  ;  the  defign  of  which  was  not 
only  to  drive  the  French  out  Of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
but  alfo  to  prevent  the  king's  return,  and  to  feize  his 
perfon,  in  order  to  oblige  him  not  to  keep  a  foot  of 
land  in  Italy.  The  project  of  this  league  had  been 
formed  from  the  time  of  the  king's  going  to  Florence, 
and  Ludovic,  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Venetians,  were 
the  principal  authors  of  it. 

Cwcciar.  Ludovic,  who  had  lent  for  the  French  into  Italy, 
1.  1.  comin.  only  for  the  fake  of  maintaining  himfelf  in  the  dutchy 
OmojOTb  °^  <(^w»  againft  the  league  of  Alphonfus  of  Arragon, 
'  king  of  Naples,  the  pope,  and  Peter  de  Medicis,  no 


iooner  faw  himfelf  confirm'  d  in  this  dutchy  by  the 
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inveftiture  of  the  emperor,  and  poifoning  his  nephew,  A .  D. 
than,  notwithftanding  his  appearing  forwardnefs  in  1495-. 
the  king's  fervice,  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  caufe  him  to  repafs  the  Alps ;  but  he  hoped  to  bring 
it  about  without  the  king's  penetrating  his  defign. 
He  forefaw  fb  many  obftacles  in  the  vaft  tracl  of 
ground,  which  the  French  had  to  travel  over  ;  he 
faw  the  pope,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  Medicis  take 
fuch  good  meafures  between  them  for  putting  a  flop 
to  his  conquefts,  that  he  depended  upon  his  returning 
fpeedily,  and  promifed  himfelf  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
king his  court  with  this  prince,  by  opening  his  ftates 
to  him,  to  facilitate  his  return.  With  this  view  he 
made  all  his  efforts  under  hand,  to  prevent  this  triple 
alliance  from  being  broken,  tho'  it  had  at  firrt  been 
formed  againft  him. 

The  Venetians,  who  reafoned  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciples with  the  duke  of  Milan,  far  from  fhewing  any 
diflike  of  the  king's  expedition,  commended  his  de- 
fign,  and  allured  him  of  their  real  and  devotion  to  his 
fervice:  But  when  they  faw  every  thing  fall  before 
him,  they  began  to  alter  their  language  and  expreflions 
to  'Philip  de  Comines,  who  had  fome  time  iince  been 
fent  ambafTador  to  the  republick. 

The  fenate  met  every  day,  and  the  ambafladors  of 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of 
Milan,  who,  till  then,  had  never  feen  one  another, 
but  in  the  night-time,  and  had  treated  together  only 
by  their  fecretaries,  made  frequently  publick  vi- 
fits  to  each  other.  Co-mines  was  not  ignorant  of  their 
defigns ;  but,  at  length,  when  the  news  came  of  the 
furrender  of  the  caftles  of  Naples,  the  fenate  fent  for 
him  earlier  than  ufual ;  and  the  doge  declared  to  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  holy  trinity,  that  the  republick  had 
concluded  a  league  with  our  holy  father  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  Caftile,  and  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  that  thefe  princes  and  the  republick  had 
propofed  to  themfelves  three  views  in  this  league. 
Firft,  to  defend  chriftendom  againft  the7#r£:  Second- 
ly, to  preferve  the  liberty  of  Italy:  Thirdly,  to  pre- 
vent any  attempt  upon  their  ftates ;  and  that  the  re- 
publick had  fent  dominick  Loredun,  and  dominick 
Trevifaa,  who  were  their  ambafladors  with  the  king, 
an  order  to  return  to  Venice. 

K  3  Comixes, 
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A.  D.  Comines,  notwithftanding  his  concern,  fet  a  good 
1495-.  countenance  upon  the  matter,  and  told  them,  That 
t^X^VV  fince  they  defired  war,  they  fhould  have  it,  and  it 
fhould  toft  them  Italy.  He  fent  an  account  of  all 
thcfe  particulars  to  the  king,  and  gave  the  duke  of 
Orleans  alfo  notice  of  what  had  parted,  who  was  at 
Aft  with  fome  forces.  This  information  was  the  more 
necertary,  becaufe  he  knew  the  confederates  had  a  de- 
fignto  furprize  Aft;  and  if  they  fhould  have  taken  this 
place,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  have  received 
any  fuccours  from  France,  whofe  partage  would  by 
that  means  have  been  intercepted,  and  the  king's  re- 
turn rendered  a  great  deal  more  difficult.  This  was 
the  poflure  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  Lent,  and  the  rea- 
fon  that  obliged  the  king  to  haften  his  departure  from 
Naples,  before  the  confederates  were  in  a  condition 
to  oppofe  his  paflage. 

The  king's  departure,  at  this  time,  was  already 
half  the  victory  to  the  confederates:  However,  if  he 
had  taken  his  meafures  rightly,  they  would  have  had 
a  work  of  fome  time  upon  their  hands ;  but,  befides 
the  neglect  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  fome  towns 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had  not  fubmit- 
ted,  he  committed  another  error  of  equal  impor- 
tance. 

It  was  a  matter  of  the  laft  confequence  to  leave 
fome  perfon  in  his  abfence  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
Naples,  capable  of  preferring  the  people  in  the  fi- 
delity they  had  fworn  to  him,  and  of  fuftaining  the 
firft  effotts  of  the  confederacy,  to  give  time  for  fuc- 
cours to  arrive;  but  this  he  took  no  care  of. 
Comlnes,  Hemadechoice  indeed  of  Gilbert  count  of  Montpen- 
'*  fier,  and  prince  of  the  blood,  for  his  lieutenant-general 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  man  of  approved  valour, 
but  incapable  of  a  charge  of  this  weight  and  moment, 
which  required  more  prudence  than  valour,  great  ap- 
plication, and  continual  vigilance  ;  qualities  which 
this  prince  wanted,  being  naturally  averfe  to  labour 
and  fatigue. 

He  left  under  him  fome  perfons  of  great  repute  and 
management,  as  cPAubtgny  to  command  in  Calabria, 
George  de  Sulli  at  Tarentum,  Robert  de  Lenoncourt 
bailiff  of  V'ttrt  at  Aquila,  Gracian  des  Guerres  in  the 
0,  Don  Julian  Lorraiy  in  the  town  of  Angela, 

of 
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of  which  he  made  him  duke,  and  Ale'gre  de  Perfi  in  the   A.  CD. 
Bafilicate,  and^/e/  Efpare  in  Otranto.     All  thefe  lords     1495-. 
fignahVd  themfclves  afterwards  by  their  conduct  and  Vx"v~^ 
bravery  ;    but  the  others  were  not  equal  to  them. 
Stephen  de  Vefc  was  made  governor  of  Cajeta,  and 
had  the  charge  of  the  finances,  which  was  too  much 
for  a  mean  capacity  like  his.    Manfredonia,   an  im- 
portant place  upon  the  Sen,  was  committed  to  Gabriel 
de  Mont  fane  on;  He  was  one  of  thofe  crafty  courtiers, 
who,  by  making  the  beft  of  his  fervices,  knew  how 
to  gain  an  efteem  beyond  his  merits,'  which  were  by 
no  means  anfwerable  to  the  opinion  his  Mailer  had 
of  him. 

The  king  left  fome  troops  with  the  count  of  Mont- 
fcnflcr,  and  thole  too  final  1  a  number  to  guard  fo 
great  a  country ;  but  he  had  need  of  them  himfelf  for 
his  return.  He  depended  very  much  upon  the  incli- 
nations of  feveral  Italian  lords  :  But  Proffer  and 
Fabricius  Colonna,  whom  he"  had  loaded  with  bene- 
factions, and  who  were  able  to  do  him  the  moft  ef- 
fectual fervice,  betray'd  him ;  and  had  even,  befofe 
his  departure,  correlponded  with  the  duke  of  Milan. 

He  fet  forward  on  the  twentieth  of  May,    three  n  vigne.  ' 
months  after  his  entring  into  Naples.    His  army,  rec- Journal  du 
koning  the  regular  forces  and  all  fuch  as  were  fit  to  voyap  dc 
engage,  d id  not  amount  to  above  nine  thoufand  Men. c  arcs 
He  returned  back  the  fame  way  that  he  came,  and 
marched  five  weeks  without  any  hindrance. 

In  palling  thro'  Rome,  he  found  the  pope  was  reti-  Conrines, 
red  to  'Perugia :  On  the  eleventh  of  June  he  arrived  at  *•  *•  Cl  *• 
Sienna,  whither  Co-mines  was  come  by  his  order.    This 
lord  who  was  the  beft  inftru&ed  in  the  pofture  of  af- 
fairs by  all  that  he  had  feen  and  heard  at/^?#zVf,advifed 
the  king  to  haften  his  march,  and  to  reach  Aft  as  fbon 
aspoffible;  for  as  much  as  the  enemies,  tho'  they  were 
not  yet  drawn  together,  would  foon  be  fo,  and  he 
had  no  time  to  lole. 

This  was  judicious  advice;  but  it  was  not  followed :  ib^, 
The  king  loft  fifteen  Days  in  ordering  £pme  affairs 
of  much  lefs  confequence  than  the  fafetyof  hisperfon 
and  army.  Lewis  of  Luxembourg,  count  of  L/£#/,his 
favourite,  was  the  pcrfon  that  led  him  into  thismiftake, 
out  of  fome  private  interefted  views,  altogether  con- 
trary to  the  publick  good :  Befides,  he  weakened  his 
K  4  army 
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A.  D.    army  by  leaving  fome  regiments  in  the  towns  of  the 
1495-.     republick  of  Florence^  which  he  had  made  himfelf 
'^xv^  matter  of,  and  by  a  detachment  which  he  fent  to  fur- 
prize  Genoa,  but  without  fuccefs. 

However,  he  foon  arriv'd  at  the  long  lane  between 
'Pietra  Savtaand  'Pontermoli ;  where  very  fmall  num- 
ber of  men  might  have  eafily  hindred  his  army  from  par- 
ing. The  Inhabitants  QfPotttermbli  opened  their  gates 
to  him,  but  met  with  a  very  bad  return  for  it  ;  for 
the  Swifs,  belonging  to  the  French  army,  remembring 
a  quarrel  that  had  happened  between  them  in  their 
former  pafTage,  in  which  fome  of  their  comerades 
had  been  killed,  refolved  to  be  revenged  of  them,  and 
running  thro' the  ftreets  like  mad  men  with  their  drawn 
fwords,  deftroy'd  all  that  they  met,  and  let  feveral 
places  on  fire.  The  feditious  could  not  be  punifhed 
at  that  conjuncture;  but,  having  acknowledged  their 
crime,  they  fome  days  after  made  fuch  amends  for  it, 
as  throughly  merited  the  king's  pardon. 
Comines,  ^n  the  mean  time,  the  war  appeared  openly  already 
1.8.  c-9*  Ui  the  Milanese  between  the' duke  of  Milan  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  furpmed  Novara.  For 
this  enterprixe  he  had  made  ufe  of  afuccour  fentby  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  into  Italy,  which,  with  fome  forces 
the  duke  of  Orleans  had  there  already,  made  a  body  of 
about  feven  thoufand  and  five  hundred  men.  It  was 
neither  the  duke  of  Bourbon's  defign,  nor  the  king's 
intention,  thaj  this  little  army  fhould  have  been  em- 
ploy'd  in  the  Milanese  ;  but  that  it  fhould  have  come 
to  meet  him,  to  facilitate  his  return.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  did  not  regard  that,  but  retained  the  army  un- 
der pretence  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  oppofe 
the  duke  of  Milan  without  it.  To  return  to  the  king's 
inarch  :  After  his  departure  from  Pontermoli,  hefound 
himfelf  extremely  ftraitned  for  want  of  provifions,  and 
"hard  put  to  it  to  pafs  the  mountains,  which  began  to 
be  veiy  high  and  deep  in  thofe  parts. 

That  which  yet  more  perplexed  the  king  was,  how 

*    to  carry  the  artillery  through  ways  that  no  carriage 

La  yigne,    had  ever  pajled .     The  affair  appeared  fo  impracticable, 

Guicciardi«.  that  feveral  advifed  him  to  nail  up,  or  burft  his  ord- 

Comwes,**.  nance?  and  leave  it  behind  him>      An<j  he  had  been  Qb- 

Ifg'd  to  have  done  fo,  had  not  the  Swifs  taken  a  very 
extraordinary  refolution,  which  faved  the  army. 

They 
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They  knew  that  the  king  was  very  much  enraged   A.    D. 
againft  them  for  the  cruelties  they  had  exercifed  at    1495-. 
PontermoK,  and  themfelves  alfo  were  afhamed  and  **s-y**J 
concerned  for  it.     Upon  this  account  they  told  the 
king,  that  if  he  would  pardon  their  crime,  they  would 
endeavour  to  expiate  it,  by  drawing  the  artillery  them- 
felves  in  fuch  places  as  the  horfes  cou'd  not  draw  it. 
The  king  being  as  much  delighted  as  furprized  at  the 
offer,    anfwered,  That  he  would  not  only  pardon 
them  upon  this  condition,  but  alfo  that  he  fhould  ne- 
ver forget  the  zeal  they  fhewed  for  his  fervice  uponib 
neceffary  and  preffing  an  occafion. 

They  performed  their  promife.  Two  hundred  Swifs 
were  yoaked  two  by  two,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
exceffive  heat  of  the  feafon,  they  drew  all  the  can- 
nons up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains.  There  was  no 
lefs  difficulty  in  the  defcent ;  but  they  conquered  that 
alfo. 

Duringthis  toilfome  march,  themarfhal  de  G/Vhad 
always  gone  before  with  the  vanguard,  to  place  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  lanes  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
plain.  It  confided  of  only  about  Ifteen  or  fixteen  Comines, 
hundred  men.  He  encamped  near  the  village  of  For-  L  *•  c-  *• 
noua  in  Parmefan,  and  waited  three  days  there  for  the 
reft  of  the  army.  The  enemies  afTembled  by  little  and 
little  at  half  a  league's  diftance  ;  and  if  the  king  had 
not  loft  fo  much  time  at  Pifa  and  Sienna,  he  would 
have  patTed  before  they  had  been  in  a  condition  to  at- 
tack him  :  But  when  he  arrived,  they  had  near  their 
whole  number,  excepting  what  had  returned  to  the 
Miloxcze  to  fuccour  duke  Ludovic.  Comines  writes, 
that  their  army  confided  of  thirty-five  thoufand  men, 
and  incamped  otCbiarvoIa. 

The  king,  with  the  reft  of  the  forces,  join'd  the  Journal  de 
marftial  on  a  Sunday,  being  the  fifth  of  July.     The  charlcsVI11* 
marfhal  had  thought  proper,  for  his  greater  fecurity, 
to  draw  near  the  mountains  again;   but  as  foon  as 
they  were  join'd,  the  whole  army  came  to  encamp 
at  Fornoua. 

Upon  the  marfhal  de  Gie's  report  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  enemies,   and  the  fituation  of  their  camp, 
before  which  it  was  neceffary  for  them  to  pafs,  there       » 
was  no  one  perfon  in  the  council  of  war,  but  agreed, 
that  they  could  not  have  fallen-  into  greater  danger ; 

and 
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A.  D.  and  it  was  refolved  to  try  what  could  be  done  by 
1495-.  way  of  negotiation.  C  amines  wrote  to  the  two  pro- 
veditors  of  the  Venetian  forces;  but  they  anfwered, 
that  it  was  too  late  now  to  talk  of  treating,  when 
they  were  already  fighting  in  the  Milanese. 

Upon  this  anfwer,  they  prepared  to  march  :  The 
king,  notwithstanding  his  concern,  never  appeared 
more  chearful  :  He  furveyed  the  whole  camp,  and 
the  foldiers  every  where  cried  out,  they  were  refol- 
ved to  perifh  or  conquer  with  him,  and  defir'd  him 
to  lead  them  immediately  up  to  the  enemy. 

He  had  not  above  feven  thoufand  men  in  his  army, 
that  were  regular  forces  ;  but  they  armed  all  the  fer- 
vants,  and  every  one  that  was  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
to  the  number  of  about  two  thoufand. 

The  army  was  divided  into  three  bodies  ;  and,  as 
it  was  thought  that  the  vanguard  would  be  the  mod 
prefled,  the  king  rang'd  all  his  beft  troops  there,  un- 
ifift,  de  der  the  command  of  the  marlhal  de  Gie,  and  de  Tri- 


Louis  de  la  yulca.  The  king  placed  himfelf  in  the  corps  de  b 
TremowJle.  with  the  lord  de  la  Tremouille,  who  commanded  un- 
der him.  There  were  feveral  lords,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  young  gentlemen  in  this  body.  The  count  of 
Foix  was  at  the  head  of  the  rear,  and  the  baggage 
was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  army,  under  the  guard 
of  captain  Odet. 

In  this  order  they  began  to  march,  the  army  having 
on  the  right  a  little  river,  or  torrent,  named  theTaro. 
When  they  came  over-againft  the  enemy,  they  we're 
but  a  quarter  of  a  league  diftant  from  them,  and  had 
only  a  little  river  and  a  meadow  between  them. 
Thefe  latter  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  reaching  from  the  mea- 
dow to  the  two  neighbouring  hills.  They  had  ported 
themfelves  in  this  place  upon  the  road  to  Parma,  to 
hinder  the  French  army  from  gaining  that  town; 
where,  as  in  moft  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  were 
feveral  factions,  and  where  Che  French  intereft  great- 
ly prevailed. 

Affairs  being  in  this  pofturc,  C  amines  and  the  car- 
dinal Brifonnet  wrote  to  the  proveditors,  to  propofe 
a  conference.  The  propofal  was  at  firft  accepted  ; 
but  when  the  enemy's  trumpet  went  to  the  French 
army,  to  agree  upon  the  place  for  holding  the  con- 

ference, 
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ference,  the  count  de  Cajazze,  who  commanded  the   \A .  D. 
'Milanese  troops,  and  forefaw,   that  if  the  French  ar-      140.  f. 
my  fhould  pafs  without  being  defeated,  they  would   wy^f 
fall  upon  the  duke  of  Milan,    and  join  the  duke  :of 
-  Orleans' %  forces,  gain'd  over  one  of  the  proveditors, 
-and  Francis  de  Gonfagues,   marquis  of  Mantua,  the  Comincs,     , 
chief  commander  of  the  Venetian  army,  and  carried  loc- cit- 
it  for  a  battle. 

They  were  furpmed  to  fee  the  enemy  fire  their  DC  U  vigne. 
artillery  ;    but  the  French  anfwered  them,    and  that 
fo  well,  that  they  threw  down  the  Venetian  battery,      '  • 
arid  both  fides  thought  of  nothing  but  beginning  the 
battle. 

The  marquis  of  Mantua  undertook  to  attack  the 
French  rear,  and  the  count  of  Cajazze  their  van :  i.  2. 
The  marquis  of  Mantua  was  receiv'd  couragi-. 
oufly  by  the  gendarms  of  the  French  rear,  and  both 
(ides  having  broke  their  launces,  came  to  fmall  arms. 
The  fight  was  very  bloody,  and  Rodolphus  de  Gon- 
fagaes,  uncle  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  taking  off 
his  vizard,  to  give  fome  order,  was  the  fame  moment 
fmitten  on  the  face  with  a  fword  by  a  French  gen- 
darm ,  difmounted  and  crufhed  by  the'  horfes  that 
trampled  upon  his  body. 

The  king  feeing  his  rear  hard  prefled,  and  borne 
down  .by  number,  took  fome  regiments  out  of  the 
corps  de  bataille,  where  he  himfelf  was,  and  march'd 
up  to  their  affi fiance,  and  enter'd  fo  far  into  the  fight, 
that  he  found  himfelf  in  the  foremoft  rank;  where 
he  was  attack'd  by  fome  gendarms,  and  would  have 
been  taken,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  goodnefs  of 
his  horfe,  which  no  body  elfe  durft  come  near,  he 
was  fo  furious.  He  was  fuccour'd  very  feafonably ; 
but  had  no  fooner  ranged  himfelf  with  the  lords  de 
la  fremouitte  and  de  Framefelles,  at  the  head  of  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  launces,  to  whom  were  join'd 
a  hundred  archers  of  his  guard,  but  he  was  charged 
by  two  regiments  of  lanciers,  who  aimed  princi- 
pally at  his  perfon:  But  he  fuftain'd  their  effort,  and 
broke  them. 

But  after  all,  the  party  was  fo  unequal,  that  he 
muft  have  funk,  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  of  thofe 
chances,  which  make  the  greateft  dangers  inftruments 
of  fucccfs,  efpecially  in  the  bufmefs  of  war. 

Th« 
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A .  tD.  The  ftradiots,  who  were  a  light  horfe  of  the  Alba- 
1495-.  nois,  made  ufe  of  by  the  Venetians,  had  patted  the 
river  to  Fornoua,  and,  according  to  their  orders,  had 
fallen  upon  the  baggage  of  the  French  army,  where 
there  was  hardly  any  body  to  guard  it,  becaufe  they 
had  need  of  all  the  troops  for  the  fight.  They  took 
part  of  it,  and  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  this  bag- 
gage, began  to  fly  with  the  reft  to  the  vanguard.  The 
other  ftradiots,  who  were  to  fupport  the  gendarms 
of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  feeing  their  comerades 
bringing  away  mules  and  carts  in  great  number,  could 
not  contain  themfelves;  but,  being  eager  to  partake 
of  the  booty,  disbanded  in  a  moment,  to  run  after 
the  plunder. 

The  king  made  an  advantage  of  this  diforder.  The 
archers  of  the  guard,  and  a  great  number  of  young 
nobility,  who  were  got  together  about  him,  fell  fu- 
rioufly,  by  his  orders,  upon  the  Italian  gendarmery, 
whom  the  ftruggling  of  the  launces ,  as  it  ufually 
happens  in  fuch  cafes,  had  forc'd  out  of  their  ranks. 
They  prevented  their  joining  again,  made  a  great 
^laughter  of  them,  and  fo  terrified  the  infantry,  that 
they  began  to  fly. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  French  upon  this 
occafion,  that  they  were  under  a  neceflity  of  making 
a  thorough  conqueft  of  it ;  nor  would  the  defeat  of 
the  marquis  of  Mantua  have  faved  them,  if  the  count 
of  Cajazze  had  fucceeded  in  his  attack  of  the  van- 
guard :  But  the  cowardice  of  his  men  left  the  mar- 
fhal  de  G// little  other  glory"  befides  that  of  his  pru- 
dence. The  Italian  gendarms,  who  came  to  him, 
refting  the  launce,  no  fooner  perceived  with  what  a 
fierce  countenance  the  French  advanced  to  meet  them, 
but  they  immediately  flood  ftill,  and  then  fled.  The 
beft  judges  of  the  affair  greatly  commended  the  mar- 
fhal  de  Gie  for  not  going  far  in  purfuit  of  them, 
dan"1?*] ?  e  though  hewas  fure  of  cuttingthcm  in  pieces,  becaufe, 
dvnLirechti  being  uncertain  how  things  went  in  the  rear,  he  thought 
de  Gi&  proper  to  continue  always  in  battle. 

This  important  action  lafted  but  one  hour.  A  much 
greater  number  of  the  enemy  perifhed  in  the  flight 
than  in  the  battle.  Many  were  drowned  in  the  river, 
which  was  very  much  enlarged  by  the  continual 
rains.  Their  lofs  amounted  to  three  thoufand  five 

hundred 
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hundred  men;    among  whom  were  feveral  perfons   A.  D. 
of  diftin&ion.     Comines  reckons  not  above  a  hundred     149$. 
flain  on  the  French  fide,    and  Guicciardian  not  two  V^yx^ 
hundred.     Julian  de  Bourneuf,   captain  of  the  guard  comines, 
de  la  Porte,  was  the  only  French  man  of  diftin&ion  J:  8' c.'  ^j 
that  was  killed  in  this  battle,   where  the  confederates  j.  2.a* 
were  fix  to  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  glory  accruing  to  the  nation 
by  this  a&ion,  the  king  was  not  yet  free  from  all  ap- 
prehenfion;  for  he  had  a  great  way  dill  to  Aft.  The 
army  parted  that  night  and  the  next  day  in  the  field  of 
battle  to  reft  themfelves.  That  fame  day  Comines 
had  a  conference -with  the  Venetian  generals,  rather 
to  amufe  them  than  come  to  any  conclufion,  and  the 
day  following,  before  fun-rife,  the  French  decamped 
without  found  of  trumpet.  Their  march  was  fo 
private,  and  the  enemy  fo  ill  ferved  by  their  fpies, 
that  they  did  not  hear  of  their  decampment  till 
noon. 

In  the  mean  time  their  army  rallied,  and  as  loon 
as  they  knew  that  the  French  were  decamped,  the 
count 'of  Cajazze  was  detached  with  fome  cavalry 
to  purfue  them.  He  marched  to  tplacentia,  for  fear 
the  party  that  was  in  the  French  intereft  fhould  feixe 
upon  it,  and  receive  them  there.  The  army  conti- 
nued their  march  through  Voghera,  and  Tortona ;  and 
at  length  the  king  arrived  at  Aft,  without  fo  much  as 
one  man  falling  into  the  enemy's  hand.  Trivulca, 
who  had  a  great  intereft  in  the  country  they  parted 
through,  very  much  facilitated  this  retreat. 

As  foon  as  the  confederates  faw  the  king  about 
Tortona,  they  forbore  to  purfue  them,  and  turn'd  to  Comln«, 
the  right,  to  enter  the  Milanese,  and  go  join  the  duke  !• 8-  «•  7- 
of  Milan  before  Novara,  where  he  was  befieging  the 
duke  of  Orleans. 

This  prince  was  hard  prefled,  and  the  garrifon  re- 
duced to  the  laft  extremity  by  famine  and  ficknefs. 
If  the  king  had  purfued  his  juft  refentment  againft 
the  duke  of  Orleans^  conduct,  he  would  have  aban- 
doned him  to  his  bad  fortune :  For  *he  had  engaged 
himfelf  upon  his  own  bottom,  without  orders,  or 
taking  any  precaution  in  fuch  hazardous  enterprizes, 
in  hopes  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  ^  which,  in  truth,  belong'd  to  him,  though  it 

was 
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A.  D.   was  not  a  time  now  to  affert  his  right  to  it  :   He  had 

1495-.     retain'd  the  forces  that  were  defign'd  to  go  and  meet 

^V"**'  tne  kjng»  to  facilitate  his  return,  which  was  attended 

with  fo  much  danger,    and  in  which  he  had  like  to 

have  perifhed  :  But  he  had  a  generous  matter  to  deal 

with;  and  belides,  it  would  not  have  been  much  to 

the  king's  honour,  to  let  a  prince  of  the  blood,    and 

prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  be  loft. 

But  the  difficulty  was,    how  to  rcfcue  him  out  of 
the  danger  he  was  expos'd  to.     The  allies  had  in- 
trenched themfelves  before  Novara  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  feemed  impoffible  to  force  them.    They  had  a 
numerous,  army,    and  a  well-difciplin'd  force,    and 
that  of  the  king's  was  weak,  and  in  a  very  bad  con- 
Comines,     dition.  Comines,  either  by  negotiating  or  craft,  found 
Gukciard.    means  to  perfwade  the  heads  of  the  league  to  dif- 
charge  the  duke  of  Orleans  from  his  perplexity.    The 
duke  of  Milan  's  impatience  to  recover  the  poiTefiion 
of  Novara,    and  to  fee  the  French  without  the  Mir 
Rccueii  de    laneze,  was  that  which  made  this  affair  fucceed.  This 
LconS/Jr  treatY  was?  in  m°ft  refpe&s,  for  the  king's  great  ho- 
T.  i.    '      nour;  but  all  the  profit  of  it  redounded  to  the  duke 
of  Milan.     Novara  was  reftored  him,  and  the  king 
promis'd,  that  if  the  duke  of  Orleans  did  not  exactly 
obferve  all  the  articles  agreed  upon,  he  would  lend 
him  no  afliftance  to  fupport  his  pretenlions  to  the 
dutchy  of  Milan.    Ludovic,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
gaged himfelf  in  many  particulars,    very  much  to  the 
king's  advantage,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
The  king  plainly  forefaw  he  would  break  his  word; 
but  he  was  for  putting  an  end  to  matters,  and  return- 


g  immediately  to  France. 
He  parted  fro 


from  Trin  on  the  fifteenth  of  Ofiober, 
and  arrived  at  Lyons  on  the  feventh  of  November  ; 
and  looking  upon  himfelf  as  at  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney, he  ordered  the  journal,  which  Andre  de  la  Vigne, 
the  queen's  fecretary,  had  drawn  up  by  his  direction, 
and  from  whence  I  have  taken  moft  of  the  dates  here 
defcribed,  to  be  brought  him.  The  author,  at  pre- 
fenting  it,  entertained  him  with  feveral  Stania's  he 
had  made  in  praife  of  him.  The  valour  and  good 
fortune  of  this  prince  furnifli'd  him  at  firft  with  fine 
matter  for  a  panegyrick  ;  but  his  army  all  tatter  'd 
and  impair  'd,  the  furrendry  of  Nwarat  and  the  bad 

news 
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news  he  continually  received  fromNapIes,  very  much  A.  2). 
tarnifhed  his  glory ;  and  we  may  fay,  that  conquefts  1495-. 
fo  ill  fecured  gave  him  but  little  right  to  the  glorious 
title  of  a  conqueror.  He  had  already  loft  a  great  part 
of  them  in  the  manner  I  am  going  to  relate  by  an  ac- 
count of  what  patted  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  after 
'  his  departure. 

I  have  before  obferv'd,  that  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
the  king  of  Naples,  being  deprived  of  his  kingdom, 
had  retired  to  the  ifle  of  Ifchia,  which  lay  near  the 
continent,  without  any  other  hopes,  than  what  were 
built  upon  the  league^  formed  in  favour  of  him.  As 
foon  as  he  knew  that  the  king  had  thoughts  of  re- 
turning to  France ,  he  went  from  Ifchia  to  Sicily , 
whither  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spairt,  had  fent  veflels 
and  foldiers,  under  pretence  that  the  war  raging  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  was  obliged  to  provide  i. 
for  the  fecnrity  of  his  kingdom  of  Sicily.  The  ge- 
neral of  thefe  Spanip  forces  was  Gonfaho  Fernand, 
of  Corduba,  a  great  foldier,  who  had  remarkably  lig- 
nalized  himfelf  againft  the  Moors  of  Granada,  and 
whom  the  Spaniards  firnamed  the  Grand  Captain,  as 
well  to  fignify  the  abfolute  authority  the  king  his 
mafter  had  given  him  over  the  troops,  as  his  own 
extraordinary  talent  for  war ;  and  he  is  often  men- 
tion'd  in  hiftory  by  this  glorious  title. 

The  king  had  hardly  left  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
\vhenFerdinand  and  Gonfaho  came  u>  make  a  defcent 
upon  Regio,  oppofite  to  MeJJina.  The  town  was 
open'd  to  them,  and  the  caftle  obliged  to  furrender, 
after  three  days  fiege.  Their  army  confided  of  five 
thoufand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horfe,  who  were 
join'd  by  fome  troops  of  the  canton  they  had  rc- 
conquer'd.  They  made  themfelves  mailers  alfo  of 
Seminara  and  S.  Agatho,  other  towns  of  Calabria. 

Aubigny,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  Cala. 
Iria,  immediately  took  the  field,  attack'd  Gonfaho 
and  Ferdinand,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  retook  all 
the  towns  except  Regio,  whither  Gonfaho  had  fled; 
and  Ferdinand  return'd  to  MeJJlna. 

This  was  a  very  inaufpicious  beginning  for  him :    • 
But  he  was  not  difcourag'd,    knowing  that  his  old 
fubjecls  began  to  want  him;    and  to  make  amends 
for  the  ill  effects  of  the  misfortune  that  had  happen'd 

to 
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A.  D.   to  him,  he  appear' d  fome  days  after  with  a  numerous 
1495-.     fleet  before  Sa/erna  and  Amalfi.     Immediately  he  faw 

Vxv%^  his  colours  difplay'd  upon  the  towers  of  thofe  two 
cities,  and  all  the  coaft,  which  gave  him  great  fatif- 
fa£bion :  But  for  want  of  a  fiifficient  number  of  men, 
he  durft  not  venture  to  make  a  defcent.  From  thence 
he  went  to  lay  liege  to  Naples,  to  fee  if  his  prefence 
would  caufe  any  rifing  there.  It  did  fo  in  fome  pla* 
ces;  but  the  count  of  Montpenfeer  having  diftributcd 
his  troops  with  great  expedition  in  the  moft  important 
pods,  all  was  quiet. 

Scarce  had  Ferdinand  fet  fail  to  return  to  Sicily, 
when  the  chief  of  his  party  in  Naples  fent  hhn  pri- 
vately a  light  bark,  to  intreat  him  to  return  the  next 
day,  and  land  as  many  foldiers  as  he  could,  to  oblige 
part  of  the  French  foldiers  to  leave  the  town;  and 
promifed  him,  on  their  part,  to  do  their  duty. 

Ferdinand  did  not  fail  to  do  as  they  defired;  and 
the  fuccefs  anfwered  his  wifhes.  For  the  count  of 
Montpenjier,  contenting  himfelf  with  leaving  the  caf- 
tles  well  fortify'd,  and  having  very  imprudently  drawn 
out  all  the  forces  that  he  had  in  the  city,  to  repulfe 
thofe  that  Ferdinand  had  landed,  the  people  on  afud- 
den  revolted  at  the  found  of  the  alarm,  and  feized 
all  the  gates  and  entrances  of  the  ftreets  towards  the 
caftles,  crying  every  where,  Godblefs  Ferdinand. 

The  count  of  Montpenfier,  furprited  at  fo  fudden 
a  revolt,  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  hindering  the 
defcent;  and,  moreover,  as  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  feditious,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  a  round  to  re-enter  the  caftle  Noiio.  Ferdinand 
being  at  liberty  to  land  and  march  forward,  purfued 
his  fortune,  came  on  fhoar,  and  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  entred  in  a  kind  of  triumph ,  with  the  ac- 

GuiecUrd.   clamati°"S  of  all  the  people.     This  happen'd  July  7. 

j.  2.       '    the  day  after  the  battle  of  Fornoua. 

The  marquis  of  Pefcaire,  who  had  never  forfaken 
his  old  mafter,  gave  orders  to  fortify  the  town  agaipft 
the  caftles,  and  did  it  to  fuch  purpofe,  that  whenever 
the  French  endeavoured  to  make  a  fally.or  attack, 
they  were  conftantly  repulfed  with  lofs.  Thus  they 
found  themfelve^  befieged  in  the  caftles,  where,  to 
compleat  their  misfortune,  they  had  but  little  provi- 
fion,  and  much  lefs  forage. 

Capua, 
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Capua,  Averfa,  the  fortrefs  of  Moxdr  agon,  and  fame    A,  D. 
other  places,  followed  the  example  of  the  capital,  and     1495-. 
declared  openly  for  Ferdinand.     Thofe  of  Cajeta  re-  V^y^ 
volted  alfo :  But  the  garrifon  having  routed  the  po- 
pulace, fack'd  the  town,   and  continued  matters  of 
it. 

Some  time  after  the  Venetian  fleet  arriv'd,  and  at* 
tack'd  Monopolis.  The  town  was  well  defended; 
but  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  cattle  alfo  fur- 
render'd.  'Polignano,  another  place  upon  the  fea,  did 
the  fame.  Otranto,  Brindes,  and  fome  other  places 
on  that  fide,  were  already  in  Ferdinand's  Intereft; 
and  the  lord  de  FE/pare,  who  commanded  in  thofe 
quarters  with  a  very  few  foldiers,  was  hard  put  to  it 
to  keep  his  ground  ;  but  the  count  of  Montpenjier  was 
yet  more  fo  at  Naples. 

He  found  himfelf  fp  clofely  befet,  both  by  fea  and 
land,  that  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  promifed 
to  deliver  up  the  catties,  if  he  was  not  reinforced 
within,  thirty  days.  To  add  to  his  misfortune,  Au- 
bigny,  who  was  moft  to  be  depended  upon  in  this  un- 
happy fituation,  fell  ill.  However  he  drew  together 
fome  forces,  and  charged  Perji  to  lead  them  to  Na- 
ples, and  do  his  beft  to  iuccour  the  count  of  Montpen- 
jier. He  defeated  the  count  of  Matalone  at  Eboli,  who 
was  come  to  engage  him,  with  an  army  much  fupe- 
rior  to  him  in  number  ;  but  when  he  was  to  open  the 
paflage  to  the  catties  of  Naples,  he  found  it  impof- 
fible;  becaufe  the  enemy  had  made  a  circumvallation 
towards  the  fields,  fo  well  intrench'd,  that  he  durftnot 
attempt  to  force  it,  and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
Nola. 

The  count  of  Montpenjier,  feeing  all  his  hopes  fru-  Comines. 
ftrated  by  this  retreat,  embark'd  25*00  men  of  the  gar-  GuiccUrdi- 
rifon  in  fome  velTels,  and  fet  fail  with  them  to  Sa-  JJj^  * 
lerno.     The  cattle  Novo  held  out  twenty  days  more, 
and  the  cattle  del  Ovo  fomewhat  longer,  and  then 
both  furrender'd. 

Comines  was  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  only  Commes,  1. 
amufed  them  with  infincere  and  pretended  propofals  &•  eh.  »• 
of  treaty.     He  did  not  continue  long  there,  but  re- 
turned to  France  thro'  the  Milanese,  where  he  was 
very  courteoufly  receivM  byLudovic,  and  drew  from 
him  the  moft  promifing  engagements,  which  he  never 
L  ob- 
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A.  D.    obferved,  and  came  to  rejoin  the  king,  whohadbeenall 
1495-.    this  while  at  Lyons;  and  about  the  fame  time  this 
\^y^J  prince  received  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of 
cdm'mcs,    Charles  Orlandhh  only  foil,  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
l.  8.  c.  13.  jrrom  tiiat  rime  he  feem'd  wholly  to  abandon  the  af- 
fair of  Naples;   which,  however,  did  not  hinder  the 
count  of  Montpenfier,  Aubigny,  Perji,  and  the  other 
French  officers,  from  maintaining  their  ground.  They 
gain'd  alfo  feveral  advantages  upon  divers  occafions : 
But  thefe  advantages  continually  weaken'd  them ;  in- 
ftead  of  which  Ferdinand  conflantly  improved  his 
flrength,  and  had  among  his  allies  fome  refources 
that  could  not  fail  him. 

His  re-eftablifhment  wou'd  have  been  yet  much 
more  fpeedy  and  fure,  if  thefe  fame  allies  had  not 
ierved  him  with  a  view  to  themfelves.  The  Veneti- 
ans efpecially,  deiign'd  to  oblige  him  to  leave  them 
in  pofleflion  of  the  towns,  which  they  had  taken  in 
Pouille  ;  and  for  this  reafon  principally,  they  did  not 
aft  with  fo  much  vigour  as  they  might  have  done,  to 
re-eftablifh  him  on  the  throne. 

In  the  mean  time  the  count  of  Montpenfier  received  a 
fmall  recruit  from  France,  and  another  from  Virile 
des  Urjins,  who  declared  for  the  French  intereft :  But 
the  count  had  as  much  need  of  money  as  foldiers,  and 
they  furnifhed  him  with  nothing  in  that  refpeft.  Fer- 
dinand wifely  avoided  coming  to  a  battle,  to  which 
the  French  endeavour'd  by  all  methods  to  engage  him. 
He  forefaw  what  would  be  the  confequence,  if  he 
loft  it;  and  he  allured  himfelf,  that  by  forbearing  it, 
the  French  troops  wou'd  daily  diminifh,  and  a  little 
Beicar  patience  and  delay  would  deliver  him  from  them. 

The  count  of  Montpenfier  thought  it  the  beft  way,  in 
this  unhappy  fituation,  to  fend  Stephen  de  Vefc  to  France, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
Neapolitan  expedition ;  and  a  perfon  in  whom  the  king 
had  always  greatly  confided.  He  readily  accepted  the 
commiflion,  which  removed  him  far  from  the  danger, 
to  which  the  reft  were  expofed;  and  embarquing 
at  Cajeta,  he  arrived  at  Lyons,  where  the  King  ftill 
continued. 

He  made  fuch  lively  remonftrances  to  him,  repre- 
fented  with  fo  much  vehemence  the  various  motives 
of  honour  and  intereft,  the  moft  proper  to  perfuade 

him, 
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him,  not  to  let  fo  many  brave  men  perifh,  who  fa-  A.  D. 
crificed  themfelves  for  him,  and  gave  him  fuch  hopes  1495-. 
of  re-eftabli(hing  his  affairs  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
provided  he  did  not  negledt  them,  as  he  hitherto  had 
done;  that  he  infpired  him  with  frelh  refolutions,  and 
perfuaded  him  to  make  a  new  effort. 

Several  princes  and  republicks  of  Italy,  and  among 
others,  the  Florentines,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,mzdQ 
the  fame  inftances,  and  promifed  him  men :  The  Swifs, 
excepting  the  canton  of  Berne,  which  had  promifed 
the  duke  of  Milan  not  to  ferve  againft  him,  offer'dhim 
as  many  foldiers  as  he  defired,  for  hire.  The  French 
army  was  fettled  in  the  quarters  appointed  for  them, 
after  repaffing  the  Alps  ;  and  what  is  very  wonderful, 
the  lords  at  court  were  as  eager  for  the  continuing 
the  war,  as  moft  of  them  had  been  fome  months 
before  againft  it. 

The  war  then  was  refolved  upon ;  and  this  refolu- 
tion  being  made  publick ,  every  body  applauded  it. 
The  king  fent  an  order  to  the  ports  of  France,  to  fit 
out  thirty  velfels,  with  twenty  galleys,  for  Marseilles  ^ 
which  were  to  be  preceded  by  fome  other  veffels,  to 
carry  a  reinforcement  and  money  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

Trivulca  was  commanded  to  prepare  to  fet  out  for 
Aft,  with  a  body  of  four  or  five  thoufand  men,  who 
were  to  be  followed  by  another  more  numerous  ar- 
my, under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

The  news  of  thefe  preparations  made  a  great  noife 
in  Italy,  and  gave  the  duke  of  Milan  much  uneafinefs, 
who  did  not  fail  to  inform  the  Venetians  of  all  that 
paffed  at  Lyons.  The  Venetians  gave  him  their  word 
not  to  forfake  him ;  and  promifed  not  only  to  fuccour 
him  with  troops,  but  alfoto  ufe  their  intereft  with  the 
emperor,  and  the  other  princes  concern'd  to  oppofe 
the  grandeur  of  France,  in  his  favour.  But  the  duke 
of  Milan  was  foon  delivered  from  his  apprehenfions, 
by  the  king's  irrefolution,  and  the  inconftancy  orpru* 
dence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  feemed  to  be  the 
perfon  moll  concern'd  to  fupport  this  war  :  For  it 
was  to  begin  in  the  Milanese,  in  order  to  put  him  in 
poffeffion  of  that  dutchy,  as  his  patrimony  and  right. 

L  2.  The 
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A.  Z).       The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  by  the  advice  offomeperfoft, 

1495-.     fhunnd  this  enterprise,  as  -P/W/p  de  C  amines  expref- 

V^^n^  ies  it,  who  ufually  delivers  himfelf  in  this  language, 

•?»b,f,  hi  when  he  defigns  to  defer  i  be  the  cardinal  Brifonnet*, 

7/m-  ii*H    befou8ht  the  kin§  to  pr°Pound  the  queftipn  to  his 

Granite.      council,  whether  it  was  proper  to  continue  the  war 

in  Italy  ;  and  if  fo,  whether  it  was  fit,  that  he  fliould 

have  the  command  of  the  army. 

Two  councils  were  held  upon  this  occafion;  in 
which  jt  was  unanimoufly  concluded,  that  feeing 
matters  were  in  fo  great  a  forwardnefs,  and  the  ftates 
of  Italy,  with  whom  they  had  treated,  were  in  a 
readinefs  for  action,  there  was  no  room  for  debate  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans  having  fo  great  an  inter  eft  in 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  no  body  ought  to  be  preferr'd 
before  him  in  the  command  of  the  army. 

This  prince,  feeing  it  fo  univerfally  carried  in  ihe 
affirmative,  anfwered,  that  if  the  queftton  related  only 
to  himfelf,  there  need  be  no  difpute  about  it  ;  for  this 
fingle  motive  wou'd  never  weigh  with  him  to  conclude 
for  the  war  :  But  neverthfilefs,  if  the  king  would  have 
him  go  to  Italy  merely  as  his  lieutenant,  he  would 
obey  his  orders  ;  expreffing  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
plainly  fhew'd  his  reluctance. 

The  duke  of  Orleanfs  true  reafon  for  waving  the 
*  s.  Gehis  command  was  the  king's  ill  ftate  of  health,  and  the  dau- 
j«  tit  aft.  phin  being  dead,  he  was  *  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
p.  98.  ok-  crown  ;  and  upon  fuppofition  of  the  king's  dying,  it 
ftl»"titl  "!f  w.ou'd  not  have  been  proper  for  him  to  be  out  of  the 
the  j.rf/«m»-  kingdom,  engag'd  in  a  war.  This,  without  doubt, 
tive  heir  of  Was  not  one  of  the  reafons  he  alledged  to  the  king  : 
anllTrim,  ^ut  at  length  he  prevail'd  with  the  king;  who  told 
Monfeig-  him,  that  he  did  not  defire  him  to  go  againft  his  will. 
neur,  »nt-  This  was  the  anfwer  he  gave  the  ambafladors  of 
SST'si  Fl°rence->  an^  tn°fe  of  the  other  allies  ;  and  contented 
tt,  dtceafe  of  himfelf  only  with  fending  afterwards  fome  fuccours 
Monfeio-  to  the  Florentines,  under  the  command  of  Ambijwx, 
r>eU1D/ie  am  who  ^PP1!^  Leghorn  with  provifion. 
be,  Monfeig-  The  duke  of  Orleans^  refufal  was  of  it  felf  fuffici- 
neur  ef  Or-  ent  to  put  an  end  to  the  defign  ;  becaufe  it  was  not 
&T/or-  thought  capable  of  fucceeding  without  a  head  of  that 
of  importance,  who  was  himfelf  neceffarily  concern  'd 
-  to  manage  it  to  advantage.  The  remonflrances  of 
the  cardinal  Brifonnet,  particularly  with  relation  to 

the 
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the  great  cxpence  of  this  war,  and  the  difficulties  fug-    yf.  /). 
gefted  by  the  admiral  de  Gravil/e,  touching  the  funds 
neceflary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  naval  pre- 
parations  already  begun,  abfolutely  determined  this 
prince,  and  the  whole  defign  was  laid  afide. 

By  this  conduct  the  count  of  Montpenjier,z&&&\\  the 
French  troops  remaining  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
underftood  that  they  were  abandon'd  to  their  ill  for-  • 
tune.  The  foldiers  receiving  no  pay,  were  with  dif- 
ficulty kept  in  their  duty.  A  difference  broke  out 
among  the  heads,  principally  between  the  count  of 
Montpenjier  and  the  lord  de  Perfe ;  and  it  was  pre- 
tended, that  this  mifunderftanding  deprived  them  of 
an  opportunity  of  entirely  defeating  Ferdinand's  army. 
There  was  then  more  danger  than  ever  in  unfeafon-  . 
able  divisions ;  and  that  upon  the  prefent  occafion, 
was  what  could  never  be  retrieved. 

The  confederate  forces  flock'd  on  all  fides  to  Fer- 
dinand, and  fpread  themfelves  through  the  different 
provinces,  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  French  gene- 
rals. General  Gonfaho  feited  feveral  towns  in  Cala- 
bria ulterior.  The  count  of  Montpenfier  having  a  mind 
to  go  and  join  Aubigny,  at  Venofa,  took  Atelle  in  the 
Bajilicatem  his  paflage,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  Gui«iar<j. 
laft  misfortune.  L  3*  . 

Ferdinand  and  Gonfaho  fo  blockM  him  up  there, 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  efcape.    TheZ,**?/- 
quenets,  that  he  had  with  him,  deferted  to  a  man,  and 
went  to  the  enemy's  camp.     All  provifion,  even  to  Amines, 
water,  fail'd  him ;  and  he  was  forc'd  to  capitulate, 
and  furrender  himfelf  and  all  his  army  to  Ferdinand, 
which  was  ftill  about  five  or  fix  thoufand  ftrong.This  A.D.  1496. 
happen'd  juft  after  the  middle  of  Auguft. 

Ferdinand  carried  them  to  Naples;  which  was  the 
moft  effectual  way  to  imbitter  the  count  of  Mont- 
fenfier's  dilgrace,  to  be  led,  as  it  were,  in  triumph  in- 
to a  city,  where  he  had  fome  months  before  been 
vefted  with  all  the  regal  authority/  Nor  could  any 
thing  be  more  for  Ferdinand's  glory,  or  more  capable 
of  conciliating  the  people's  veneration  to  him :  But 
it  was  not  long  that  he  enjoyed  his  prolperity ;  for  be- 
ing feized  with  a  continual  fever  and  a  dyfentery  at 
Soma,  upon  the  foot  of  mount  Vefaiiim,  it  carried 
him  off  in  a  few  days. 

L  His 
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A  D        His  father  Alphonftts  died  fome  months  before  in 

1496.     Sicily,  at  the  mouaftery  of  Mount  Olivet.     Dom  Fre- 

V^V^/  der'lci  Alphonfufs  brother,  and  uncle  to  FerAnuud, 

comiiics,  1.  who  left  no  ifTue,  was  recogniz'd  king  in  his  room; 

8.  c.  M.  &  f0  that  iu  lefs  th^n  two  yearS5  Naples  had  five  kings ; 

'     viz.  the  old  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  Alphonfus  his  fon, 

Ferdinand  his  grandfon,  Charles  king  of  France,  and 

laftly  Frederic. 

To  return  to  the  count  of  Montpenfier:  One  article 
of  the  capitulation  was,  that  he  fhould  be  furnilhed 
with  (hipping  to  tranfport  himfelf  and  his  troops, 
•with  their  baggage,  into  Provence :  But  this  upon  con- 
dition of  his  procuring  the  furrendry  of  the  Cala- 
Irian  towns,  and  jhofe  in  Abruzzo.  Aubigny  com- 
manded in  Calabria,  and  Gratian  des  Guerres  in  Abruz,- 
zo.  Thefe  two  lords  refufed  to  (land  to  this  difho- 
nourable  treaty,  which  they  had  not  iign'd.  Upon 
this  the  count  of  Montpenfier  was  retain'd  at  Puzzoli ; 
where  the  unwholefomnefs  of  the  air  threw  him  into 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died;  for  the  report  of  his  being 
poifon'd,  was  without  foundation.  The  great  heats 
and  bad  food  raifed  diftempers  alfo  among  his  foldiers, 
of  whom  there  did  not  return  i^oo  to  France,  nor 
300  Swifs  of  1300  that  were  there. 

Aubigni  held  out  fome  months,  and  recovered  Con- 
fentia,  and  fome  other  towns  that  Gonfaho  had  made 
himfelf  mafter  of.  But  hearing,  ^that  Manfredonia 
was  delivered  up  by  the  cowardife  of  Gabriel  de 
Montfaucon,  the  governor,  that  Sulli  governor  of 
Tarentum,  was  dead  of  the  plague,  and  that  a  large 
/hip  from  Normandy,  defigned  to  victual  Cajeta,  had 
perifhed  in  a  ftorm,  he  made  a  treaty  with- the  enemy, 
by  which  it  was  permitted  him,  and  all  the  other  French 
commanders,  to  return  to  France  with  their  men. 

After  Aubign^  retreat,  the  king  imirely  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  his  defign  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  contented  himfelf  with  molefting  the  duke  of  Mi- 
lan by  the  troops  that  he  had  at  Aft  under  the  com- 
mand of  Trivfuta.  a  mortal  enemy  to  this  duke. 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  Charles  VIII's  entcrprife 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  An  enterprise  under- 
taken with  much  imprudence,  continued  with  won- 
derful profperity,  which  fupplied  all  the  precautions 
they  had  neglecled  to  take,  fupported  kwith  much 

valour 
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valour,  and  little  conduct,  by  him  who  continued 
charged  with  it;  and  at  laft  abandon'd  fhamefully, 
and  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  brave  men,  by 
the  prince's  want  of  application,  and  perhaps,  asfome 
^writers  tell  us,  by  -the  treachery  of  the  very  lame  mi-  ^ 
-  nifter  *,  that  had  been  the  firft  author  of  it,  'as  well  as  *Jij£'"r"'~ 
by  the  admiral  de  Grawlle\  oppofition  ;  who,  as  he"«.  n< 
had  never  approved  of  the  firft  expedition,  fo  he  con-  Comines,  i- 
tinued  ftiffly  to  oppofe  the  fecond,  after  the  king's  re-  8.^.16.1.7 
turn. 

Before  the  French  were  abfolutely  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  not 
contented  with  having  violated  the  treaties  made  with 
the  king,  by  ufing  all  methods  to  crofs  this  prince's 
defigns,  by  entring  into  a  league  with  Italy,  and  by 
lending  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  a  fupply  or  men  and 
fhipping,  caufed  irruptions  to  be  made  into  Langue- 
doc,  where  the  cavalry  of  Co/tile  committed  great 
ravage.  But  he  had  caufe  to  repent  it  ;  for  the  lord 
(T  Allan  of  St.  Andre,  who  commanded  in  that  coun- 
try, having  fpeedily  drawn  together  fome  troops  and 
militia  of  the  country,  not  only  obliged  the  Caftil- 
lans  to  depart  within  four  days,  but  alib  befieged  and 
took  Salfus,  a  town  of  RouJJillon,  well  fortified  by 
its  lituation.  It  was  carried  by  aflault  the  tenth  of 


in  which  forty  Spanijb  gentlemen,  and  400 
common  foldiers  perifhed. 

This  warmth  and  vigorous  defence,  made  the  king  A.  0.1497. 
of  Spain  lay  afidc  his  defire  of  continuing  the  war 
with  France.    And  a  truce  was  (truck  up  for  two 
months,  in  which  the  emperor  was  comprehended  ; 
whofe  fon  Philip  of  Auftria,  lord  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, had  married  Jane,  daughter  to  the  king  of 
Spain;  and  thatalfo  contrary  to  one  article  of  the  trea- 
ty, by  which  the  king  had  reftored  Rou/illon  to  him. 
Philip  and  the  king  of  England  were  moreover  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty.     A  new  truce  was  concluded 
for  eight  months  ;  and  there  began  to  be  a  talk  of  an- 
other   expedition  into  Italy.     This  report  was  not  Comines, 
without  foundation:  For  the  court  of  France  had  ;  L  ^c-1*- 
indeed  thoughts  of  it,  when  the  unexpected  death  of 
the  king  put  an  end  to  all  his  new  projects. 

This  prince  temgtt.  Amboife  ,  on  Saturday  the  eve  of  ^ 
*P  aim-Sun  day,  invited  the  queen  to  fee  a  game  at  ten- 
L4  nis 


A.  D.  nis  in  the  trenches  of  the  caftle.     In  going  with  her 
1498.    out  of  an  old  gallery  thjjt  he  was  juft  upon  pulling 

iVi^V^  down,  agreeably  to  his  defign  of  building  a  new 
caftle,  which  defign  he  had  begun  to  execute,  he  gave 
his  forehead  a  fevere  blow  againft  the  door.  How- 
ever, he  went  to  the  tennis,  and  continued  there 
fome  time.  In  returning  through  the  fame  gallery, 
about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  fell  back- 
ward, being  taken  on  a  fudden  with  an  apoplexy. 
His  health  was  already  much  impaired,  by  the  fatigues 
of  his  Italian  expedition  ;  and  it  is  very  likely,  that 
the  blow  which  he  gave  his  head  forwarded  the  ef- 
fect of  the  ill  difpofition,  to  which  he  was  already 
reduced.  His  Ipeech  returned  ;  but  he  relapfed  thrice 
at  the  fame  time,  and  expired  at  eleven  at  night,  nine 
hours  after  the  firft  fit. 

The  extraordinary  fentiments  of  piety,  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  death  of  this  prince,  which 

eomines,    came  unexpected  upon  him,  were  great  proofs  of 

4.  g.  c.  18.  God's  mercy  to  him.  He  had  confefled  thrice  that 
week  ;  and  the  laft  time  that  he  converfed  with  fome 
of  his  confidents,  he  told  them,  that  he  both  refolved 
and  hoped  to  live  more  regularly  hereafter,  than  he 
had  hitherto  done. 

f  It  is  certain,  that  he  had  naturally  good  inclina- 
tions, though  not  always  enough  upon  his  guard 
againft  the  pafiion  of  love,  a  foible  too  common  with 
young  princes.  He  was  of  a  tractable  and  beneficent 
difpofition  :  And  it  is  a  great  character  for  a  king, 
that  Com'mes  gives  of  him,  -viz.  that  he  never  fpoke 
an  abufive  word.  The  wild  education  which  his 
father  gave  him  in  the  caftle  of  Amboifr,  where  he 
faw  no  body,  and  was  kept  in  ignorance,  had  but  lit- 
tle improved  his  mind,  and  had  befides  rendred  him 
timorous  and  bafhful;  a  defect  which  always  appear'd, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  fpeak  in  publick,  or  to  ftran- 
gers  :  But,  knowing  how  injurious  it  had  been  to  him 
to  be  thus  brought  up  in  ignorance,  he  was  no  fooner 
king  than  he  endeavour'd  to  repair  it  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  troubles  with  which  the  beginning 

Gauln.      °/hk  re%n  was  agitated,  he  defired  to  have  fome  no- 
'      tion  °f  Latin^  and  took  a  pleafure  in  reading  good 


. 
fekarius.     books. 

It 
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It  would  have  been  yet  more  commendable,  if  he  d.  D. 
had  been  able  to  furmount  another  defect,  which  pof-  1498. 
tibly  might  arife  from  the  fame  cawfe;  I  mean  his 
averfenefs  to  application  and  affairs,  which  he  left  too 
much  to  his  minifters,  abandoning  himfelf  folely  al- 
moft  to  diverfion  and  pleafure.  But  after  his  return 
from  Naples,  he  feemed  to  be  alterM  in  this  refpect. 

He  gave  proofs  of  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  his 
third  after  glory,  and  his  patience  in  hardfhips  and  fa- 
tigue ;  and  that  upon  feveral  occafions  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Italy. 

He  was  of  a  fmall  and  difproportioned  flature,  ha- 
ving a  large  head  upon  a  (lender  body  ;  the  features  of 
his  face  difagreeable,  excepting  his  eyes,  which  fhew'd 
a  good  deal  of  life.  He  died  on  the  feverith  ofdprit, 
An.  1498.  at  the  age  of  twenty  feven  years,  nine 
months,  and  eight  days,  after  he  had  reigned  four- 
teen years,  feven  months,  and  nine  days.  He  left  no 
child  behind  him,  though  he  had  three  princes  and 
one  princefs  by  Anne  of  Brittany. 

This  queen  had  a  deep  fenfe  of  her  lofs ;  and  be- 
wailM  it  with  many  tears.  She  mourned  for  him  in 
black ;  and  thereby,  as  Feron,  in  his  continuation  of 
^aulus  Emilius,  tells  us,  alter 'd  the  cuftom,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  widow  queens  ufed  to  cloath 
themfelves  in  white;  from  whence,  as  fome  will  have 
it,  they  had  all  the  name  of  white  queens. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans,  whom 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  by  virtue  of  his  birth-right,' 
inconteftably  called  to  the  crown. 
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Lewis  XII. 

A    D    TT      EW1S  XII.  born  .at  fl/w  in  March,*  1462. 
j '  o  '  afcended  the  throne  at  the  beginning  of  the 

V^yi^s    I       j  thirty  feventh  year  of  his  age.     He  was  the 
* "otb!r7fay  m°ft  accomplifliM  prince  of  his  time,    in 

'"June,  .whom  nature  had  join'd  together  a  great  number  of 
good  qualities,  which  at  the  firft  were  not  without  an 
alloy  of  feveral  vices;  but  they  wore  off  by  degrees, 
as  the  warmth  of  his  youth  abating  permitted  him  to 
hearken  to  reafon  and  religion,  of  which  he  had  al- 
ways a  very  good  foundation.  The  difgrace  that 
happen'd  to  him  at  the  battle  of  S.  Aubin,  where  he 
was  taken  in  arms  againft  his  fovereign,  was  the  firft 
ftep  to  his  converfion  and  a  regular  life,  which  he  af- 
terwards continued,  efpecially  from  the  time  of  his 
coming  to  the  throne,  where  his  virtues  being  clear 'd 
of  moft  of  his  faults,  appeared  in  all  their  luflre. 
comines.  He  began  his  reign  in  fach  a  manner,  as  prefaged 
i.  8.  c.  20.  the  future  lenity  and  happinefs  of  his  government. 
Soon  after  his  coronation  he  remitted  a  tenth  of  the 
taxes,  and  after  that  a  third.  He  confirmed  all  the 
old  officers  in  their  pofts,  without  any  regard  to  par- 
ticular 
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ttcular  reafons   for  diflatisfaction   with  fome  per-  A.  CD 
fons,  reducing  into  practice  the  noble  fpeech  he  made     1498. 
with  relation  to  Lewis  de  la.  Tremouille,  who  had  de- 
feated  and  taken  him  at  the  battle  of  S.  Aub'm,  and 
againft  whom  fome  wou'd  have  incens'dhim,  That  it 
"did  not  become  the  king  of  France  to  revenge  the 
duke  of  Orleans^  quarrels. 

At  his  coming  to  the  crown  he  made  many  good 
regulations  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  to  fup- 
prefs  feveral  dilbrders,  for  the  re-eftublifhment  of 
military  difcipline,  and  took  care  to  fee  them  execu- 
ted :  And  the  kingdom  knew,  by  happy  experience, 
the  difference  that,  commonly  fpeaking,  there  is  be- 
tween a  prince  that  comes  to  the  crown  at  riper  years, 
already  exercis'd  and  experienc'd  in  affairs,  and  a 
young  king,  that  is  not  only  long  a  learning  the  art 
of  government,  but  at  lafl  difcovers  it  only  by  the 
miftake  he  has  committed,  or  been  made  to  commit, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 

He  treated  the  queen  dowager  with  all  the  honour  Argentrc 
and  refpedt  fhe  cou'd  <Jefire,  and  permitted  her  to  re-  f  ^^ 
turn  to  Brittany ,  re-enter  into  pofTeffionof  herdutchy,c^  465! 
and  exercife  all  acl:s  of  fovereignty  there,  according 
to  the  claufes  provided  in  the  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween this  princefs  and  the  late  king  Charles  VIII. 

After  all,  the  king  cou'd  not  part  with  fo  fine  a 
principality  without  much  relu&ance.  There  was 
indeed  a  claufe  in  the  marriage-contract,  viz.  that  in 
cafe  of  the  king  her  husband's  dying  before  her,  and 
without  iffue,  Anne  of  Brittany  fhou'd  be  obliged  to 
marry  his  fuccefTor;  but  Lewis  had  been  married  for 
twenty  years  to  Jane  of  France,  daughter  to  Lewis  XI. 
It  was  added,  that  in  fuch  cafe  the  queen  fhou'd  mar- 
ry the  neareft  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  this  claufe  was 
inferted  with  regard  to  Francis,  firft  prince  of  the 
blood,  fon  to  Charles  count  of  Angouleme,  if  he  had 
been  of  age;  but  he  was  not  yet  full  four  years  old. 
Befides,  that  if  the  queen  efpoufed  any  other  prince  ' 
than  the  king,  Brittany  wou'd  (till  be  difmembred 
from  the  crown,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
jkingdom,  which  was  the  thing  defigned  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  the  marriage  of  the  late  king. 

This  reafon  put  the  king  upon  a  remedy  fomewhat 
violent,  but  fuch  as  he  pretended  warrantable,  viz. 

to 
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A.  D.    to  void  his  marriage  with  Jane  of  France.   LeivisXL 

1498.     had  forced  him  to  the  match,  when  he  was  but  fif- 

;  V-^v^  ^en  years  of  age.    He  was  under  a  neceflity  of  com- 

SeyfTei.       plying  ;  for  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  he  was  threaten  'd  with 

s.  Gelai*     nothing  lefs  than  a  prifon.    He  privately  mac]e  a  pro- 

teft  in  form,  and  declared  he  wou'd  never  have  any 

thing  to  do  with  her,  though  outwardly,  to  avoid  the 

king's  difpleafure,  he.  treated  her  as  a  wife.   He  made 

fome  fteps  towards  this  affair  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 

Charles  VIII.  who  was  not  very  well  pleafed  with 

him  for  it,  and  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  pufh  the 

matter  any  farther,  becaufe  of  the  authority  which  the 

dutchefs  of  Bourbon,  fitter  to  Jane,  had  then  in  tha 

government.    This  princefs  was  very  ill-favoured, 

deformed,  infirm,  and  in  all  appearance  uncapable  of 

having  children.    Thefe  were  the  reafons  that  hin- 

der'dLeiy/Vfromgivinghis  confent  to  the  marriage. 

Seyflei  As  foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  matter,  he  fent  to  the 


d«  pOpe  fa  commiflaries  to  examine  the  matter  accord- 
ing to  law.  Lewis  of  Amboife,  bifhop  of  Albi,  Fer- 
dinand bifliop  of  Ceuta,  and  afterwards  cardinal  Phi- 
lip of  Luxembourg,  bifliop  of  Mans,  were  appointed 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  bufinefs.  The  proteft  made 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  fome  other  caufes  of 
nullity  were  proved  :  Jane  her  felf,  who  was  at  that 
time  eminent  for  her  fan&ity,  made  no  oppofition  to 
the  divorce  ;  and  at  length  the  marriage  was  declared 
null  by  the  holy  fee. 

It  was  plainly  feen  that  the  king's  defign,  in  fuing 
for  the  divorce,  was  to  marry  Anne  of  Brittany.  He 
had  formerly  courted  her,  and  been  beloved  by  her. 
The  fituation  of  affairs,  and  the  annulling  the  mar- 
riage with  Jane  by  the  pope's  authority,  made  room 
for  the  revival  of  their  former  amours.  However, 
Anne  of  Brittany  did  not  fubmit  to  it  without  fbme 
fcruple:  For  the  fate  of  this  princefs  was  altogether 
lingular  in  this  refpedh  She  had  not  married  Charles 
VIII.  but  by  a  kind  of  divorce  from  Maximilian  of 
Attftria,  whom  flie  had  efpoufed*  by  proxy  ;  nor 
Lewis  XII.  but  by  this  prince's  being  divorced  from 
her  that  had  always  pafTed  for  his  Wife. 
A.D.  1499.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  of  marriage,  which  irf 
fome  important  points  differed  from  that  of  Charles 
VIII.  being  figned  by  both  parties  ttNants,  the  mar- 

riage 
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riage  was  celebrated  with  great  folemnity.  And  this  A.  2>. 
grand  affair  being  concluded,  the  king,  who  had  al-     1499. 
ready  difpatched  feveral  other  important  matters,  in  V^*Y^V 
fiie  fhort  time  that  had  patted  fince  the  death  of  his 
predeceflbr,  bent  his  thoughts  now  upon  the  principal 
of  all ;  for  the  fake  of  which,  he  was  defirous  to  fi- 
nifli  all  others,  I  mean,  upon  the  conqueft  of  the 
ftates  of  Italy,  to  which  he  had  a  right  both  as  king 
of  Franc e,  and  as  heir  to  the  eftates  of  the  houfe  of 
Orleans.    Thefe  ftates,  as  I  have  already  obferved  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  preceeding  reigns,  were  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  the  dutchy  of  Milan. 

The  Italians  were  in  hopes,   that  the  death  ofGuiceiard 
Charles  VIII.  and  the  embaraflment  of  a  new  reign,  1.4. 
wou'd  free  them,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  from  the 
French  arms :  And  indeed  in  all  appearance  the  king 
wou'd  not  have  been  fo  much  in  hafte  to  carry  the 
war  into  Italy,  had  not  he  been  determined  to  it  by 
fome  favourable  conjunctures. 

The  Venetians  were  at  great  variance  with  the  duke 
of  Milan,  upon  account  of  the  city  of  *Pifa,  and  out 
of  their  jealouly  of  that  duke's  ambition,  who  endea- 
vour'd  only  to  aggrandize  himfelf  at  the  expence  of 
his  neighbours.  Nothing  cou'd  have  been  more  for 
the  king's  advantage,  than  the  mifuriderftanding  be- 
tween thofe  two  powers,  the  union  of  which  had 
caufed  the  lofs  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  for- 
mer reign.  But  this  was  not  the  thing  he  moft  de- 
pended upon  :  Pope  Alexander  VFs  vehement  dcfire 
to  raife  his  own  family,  and  particularly  his  fon,  the 
cardinal  C<efar  Borgia.,  was  that  which  fet  all  the 
wheels  of  this  great  affair  a  going. 

This  cardinal  had  long  defigned  to  quit  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  ftate.  The  pope  had  given  his  confent  to  it, 
and  was  contriving  how  to  make  up  the  lofs  of  his 
dignity  of  cardinal  to  him.  He  wou'd  not  have  pitch'd 
upon  France  for  this  means,  if  he  cou'd  have  done  it 
elfewhere :  But  not  being  able  to  fucceed  with  Fre- 
derick king  of  Naples,  who  miftrufted  the  ambition 
both  of  father  and  fon,  he  treated  with  the  king  of 
France. 

This  prince,  by  the  treaty,  gave  Cafar  Borgia  t 
dutchy  of  Valentines,  20000  litres  penfion,  a  com-i.8. 
pany  of  a  hundred  lances,  and  promifed  to  procure 
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him  Ckarlotta  de  Foix  ,  daughter  of  Alan  £  Alhret, 
litter  of  queen  Jane  of  Navarre,  for  a  wife,  and  to 
put  the  pope  again  in  pofTeffion  of  fome  towns  of 
Roma&na:  But  this  laft  condition  was  not  to  be  per- 
form'ci  by  the  king,  until  the  pope  had  effectually  af- 
fifted  him  in  the  conqueft  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan. 

All  this  being  refolv'd  upon  at  the  time  of  the 
king's  folliciting  the  pope  for  a  diiTolution  of  his  mar- 
riage, Ctefar  Borgia,  whom  for  the  future  I  (hall  call 
the  duke  de  Valentinois,  came  to  France,  and  appear'd 
at  court  with  a  mod  magnificent  equipage.  He  was 
himfelf  the  bearer  of  the  pope's  bull  for  the  divorce, 
and  of  the  cardinal's  cap  for  George  of  Amboife  arch- 
bifhop  otRoan,  who  having  always  adher'd  firmly  to 
the  king  while  he  was  duke  of  Orleans,  and  fhar'd  in 
his  misfortunes,,  was  in  great  efteem  at  court.  The 
king  receiv'd  the  duke  de  l^alentinois  with  all  the  ho- 
nours and  marks  of  kindnefs  that  he  could  expecT: 
from  him,  and  gave  neither  him  nor  the  pope  reafon 
to  repent  their  having  fought  his  friendfhip. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  king  was  treating  with 
the  pope,  he  negotiated  alfo  fecretly  with  the  Vene- 
tians: But  little  depending  upon  their  fufpicion  of 
the  duke  of  Milan,  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them, 
for  their  own  intereft,  to  unite  with  France  againft 
that  duke.  For  this  purpofe,  he  offer'd  to  refign  up 
to  them  the  city  of  Cremona,  and  all  its  dependances 
between  the  Ollius,  the  Adua,  and  the  Tadus.  This 
offer  tempted  them:  But  they  were  long  deliberating 
upon  it.  At  lalt  they  accepted  it;  and  "the  treaty  ha- 
ving been  concluded  at  Eftampes,  was  fign'd  at  Blois, 
April  1  5*. 

During  this  negotiation,  the  king  had  enter'd  upon 
forne  other>,  to  prevent  diverfions.  He  confirmed 
the  treaties  of  his  predeceffor  with  Henry  VII.  king 
of  England,  reconciled  himfelf  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  made  an  end  of  the  differences  he  had 
with  *?*#?  archduke  of  Auflria,  and  lord  of  the  Low 
Countries.  He  difpenfed  with  this  prince's  coming 
to  France,  to  do  him  homage  for  the  earldoms  of 
™*^>*  and  Artots,  and  fent  his  chancellor  Guy  de 
Rochefort  to  receive  the  homages  at^  Arras  in  the  epif- 
copal  palace. 

The 
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The  king  treated,  in  like  manner,  with  the  duke    A.  D. 
ofSavoye,  for  a  paflage  through  his  ftates.     He  made     1499. 
a  new  offenfive  and  defenfive  league  with  the  Swifs  \^\f^ 
cantons,  which  declared  exprefly,  that  they  had  no 
alliance  with  Lttdovicns  Maria  Sfortius,  then  in  pof- 
ieiTion  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  gave  the  king  the 
title  of  duke  of  Milan. 

All  thefe  negotiations, the  railing  forces,  and  other 
preparations  in  France,  gave  the  duke  of -M/'/^wagreat 
deal  of  uneafinefs.     He  fought  every  where  for  fup- 
port  and  protection ;  but  in  vain.     The  emperor  had 
made  a  truce  with  France,   out  of  regard  to  his  fon 
Philip  of  Auflria.     He  was  taken  up  with  a  trouble-  Guicdard. 
fome  war  againft  the  Swifs,  and  was  not  ignorant  of 1>I< 
the  new  engagements  they  had  enter'd  into  with  the 
king;   and  m  vain  did  he  endeavour  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Venetians. 

Frederic  king  of  Naples  did  not  want  will,  but 
money;  and  was  befides  fenfible  of  much  difcontent 
amongft  his  Tub] eels.  Their  interefts  were  always 
common:  For  the  king  plainly  forefaw,  that  the 
conquell  of  the  Milanese  was  only  an  introduction 
to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  All-that  either  the 
one  or  the  other  could  do,  was  to  haften  Bajazet  to 
declare  war  againft  the  republick  of  Venice ;  which 
was  accordingly  done. 

The  duke  of  Milan's  danger  increas'd  daily.  The 
Venetians  drew  together  a  large  army  in  Brejjan,  up- 
on the  frontiers  of  the  Milanese ;  that  of  France  en- 
creas'd  in  Aftefan-,  and  the  king  having  left  the  queen  s.  Gchls. 
at  Remorentin,  was  come  to  Lyons,  where  he  drew  up 
his  army.  The  duke's  bufmefs  was  to  furnifh  his  garri- 
fons,  and  delay  the  war,  in  hopes  of  fome  happy  conjun- 
cture, to  better  the  pofture  and  fituation  of  his  affairs. 

He  had  actually  on  foot  2000  men  of  arms,  2000  Corio 
light  horfe,  14000  foot,  and  a  good  artillery.  He 
divided  his  forces  into  two  bodies ;  giving  one  of 
them  to  the  count  of  Cajazza,  who  march'd  to  Bref- 
fan,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  attempts  of  the  Venetians;  and 
the  other,  which  was  much  more  numerous,  to  Ga~ 
leazze  of  S.  Severin,  to  make  head  againft  the  French. 
He  took  upon  himfelf  the  defence  of  Milan. 

The  French  army  pafTed  the  Alps  in  the  end  of 
July  and  the  beginning  of  Auguft ,  under  the  com- 
mand 
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A.   D.    mand  of  Lewis  of  Luxembourg  count  of  Ligni,   Ro- 

1499.     bert  Stuart  lord  of  Aubigny ,    who  had  already  ac- 

y^V-s^  quir'd  a  great  reputation  in  Italy  during  the  Neapolitan 

expedition,  and  John-James  Trivttlca.   The  king  was 

ready  to  join  them  with  fbme  other  regiments,  and 

Ipread  abroad  a  report  that  he  was  going  in  perfon  to 

Italy,  though  that  was  not  then  his  defign. 

If  the  duke  of  Milan  had  been  well  ferved  by  his 
generals  and  the  governors  of  his  towns,  he  had  gi- 
ven fo  good  orders,  and  taken  fuch  proper  meafures, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  for- 
ces, the  French  and  Venetians  would  have  been  hard 
put  to  it  to  penetrate  far  into  the  country,  and  their 
campaign  would  have  ended  with  the  taking  of  fome 
places  upon  the  frontiers :  But  the  cowardice  of  fome 
of  the  commanders,  and  the  treachery  of  others,  ha- 
ftened  his  ruin. 

Several  fortrefles  capable  of  refilling  the  enemy, 
furrender'd  immediately,  without  making  any  oppofi- 
tion.  Valentia,  was  deliver'd  up  to  Trivulca  by  the 
governor;  fortona  open'd  its  gates  at  the  firft  fum- 
mons ;  Alexandria,  the  ftrongeft  town  in  the  whole 
dutchy  except  Milan,  hardly  held  out  at  all:  The 
count  ofCajazze,  who  commanded  one  body  of  the 
army,  was  in  league  with  the  French, -•SM&  caufedthis 
place  to  be  loft,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 
s  Gelais.  prevented.  This  lofs  fpread  aconfternation  through- 
out the  Milanese. 

The  French  generals  advanc'd  to  Mortara,  whither 
the  inhabitants  of  Pavia  came  to  capitulate  with  them, 
and  furrender'd.  Moft  of  the  other  towns  revolted, 
and  receiv'd  the  French  army,  without  excepting  even 
Milan  it  felf.  The  Venetians,  on  the  other  hand,  ad- 
vancing to  the  Crcmonois,  made  themfelves  matters 
of  feveral  places  about  the  Adua. 

Duke  Ludovic,  feeing  his  condition  defperate,  fent 
Infpruck.  away  his  fons  and  treafure  with- the  cardinal  Afcanio 
his  brother;  and  followed  ihemSeptember  2.  in  order 
to  efcape  to  Inffruck.  He  committed  the  curtody  of 
of  the  caftle  of  Milan  to  Bernardino  de  Corte,  which  he 
left  well  provided  of  all  things  neceflary  for  its  defence, 
and  promis'd  him  to  return  fpeedily,  and  fuccour 
him  with  an  army  the  emperor  was  to  furnifh  him 
with. 

As 
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•  As  foon  as  his  retreat  was  known,  moil  of  the  re-  A.  D; 
maining  towns  in  the  Milanese  furrender'd.  The  in-  1499. 
habitants  of  Cremona  alfo  call'd  in  the  French  ;  but 
becaufe  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Venetians,  it  was 
not  thought  proper  to  accept  their  offer,  and  they 
treated  afterwards  with  the  feignory.  Genoa  fome 
days  after  fent  their  deputies  alib,  and  fubmitted  to 
the  king.  This  great  conqueft  took  up  but  twenty 
days;  and  Bernardin  de  Corte',  without  ib  much  as  a 
discharge  of  the  cannon ,  deliver'd  up  the  caftle  of 
Milan. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  care  and  provifion,that  the 
king  had  made  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprise,  he 
could  never  have  hoped  for  fofudden  a  victory.  His 
joy  was  equal  to  his  furprize:  And  as  foon  as  he  heard 
of  the  furrendry  of  the  caftle  of  Milan,  he  let  for- 
ward to  go  and  take  poflefTion  of  fo  glorious  a  con- 
queft in  perfon.  He  made  his  entry  into  Milan,  Oc- 
tober 1 6.  in  the  ducal  habit,  and  by  his  goodnefs,  li- 
berality, and  popular  behaviour,  charmed  the  inhabi-  Annales  de 
tants  of  Milan,  who  belides  hated  Ludovic,  both  up- 
on  account  of  his  ufurpation,  and  for  the  feverity 
his  government. 

The  king  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  Milan,  than  the 
Italian  princes  came  from  all  quarters  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  viclory ;  fome  with  a  defign  to  remove 
all  fufpicion  of  their  attachment  to  the  houfe  offifor- 
tius,  and  others  to  fue  for  his  Protection.  There 
was  fcarce  any  but  Frederic  king  of  Naples,  that  for- 
bore to  make  his  court  to  him.  He  received  them  all 
courteoufly ;  but  at  the  fame  time  making  a  diftinc- 
tion  between  tfeofe  whom  he  believed  fincerely  devo- 
ted to  his  interefts,  and  thofe  whofe  inclinations  he 
was  not  fo  well  fatisfy'd  in. 

As  he  was  defigning  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  he  treated  with  both  of  them  in  this  view, 
and  particularly  with  the  Florentines,  whofe  alliance 
might  be  of  great  fervice  to  him  in  this  expedition.  Bejc 
He  agreed  with  them  upon  feveral  conditions  to  the  G 
advantage  of  both  parties,  and  the  treaty  was  lign'd.    l. 

The  pope  was  not  the  laft  perfon  in  congratulating 
him  upon  his  victory;  and  at  the  fame  time  put  him 
in  mind  of  his  promife,  to  fubje£t  to  the  holy  fee  the 
antient  domains  that  had  been  detach'd  from  it,  and 

VOL.  III.  M  to 
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A.  D.    to  put  the  duke  de  Valentinois  in  pofTeffion  of  them  : 
1499.'    viz.  the  towns  of  Faenza,  Forli,  Imola,  Rimini,  Ce- 

l*TY>*/  fena,  and  ibme  others,  befides  Ravenna:  But  this  laft 
was  out  of  the  queftion,  becaufe  the  Venetians  were 
mafters  of  it,  and  there  was  no  way  to  recover  it  at 
the  prefent  juncture,  in  which  that  republick  was  in 
alliance  with  France. 

Jean  d1  AH-      The  king,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty,  gave  the  duke 

LouhXM6  &  Valentino"  300  launces  under  the  command  of 
'  Toes  d'  Alegre,  and  4000  Swift  under  that  of  Anthony 
de  Beffey  bailiff  of  Dijon:  Thefe  forces  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  pope.  The  duke  de  Valentinois  being  put 
at  the  head  of  them,  took  Imola  by  compofition  about 
the  end  of  this  year,  and  Forli  by  florin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next ;  and  had  gain'd  the  reft,  if  the  affairs 
of  Italy  had  coiitinu'd  in  the  fame  fituation  they  were 
then  in. 

SrdBCahe*     The  kin§',  at  his  Departure  from  Mik*  m  order  to 
»rd ".  12!"  return  for  France,  gave  the  government  of  that  city 
Amtaies  de  and  ftate  to  Tr'wulca,  that  of  the  caftle  to  baron 
France.       d  Effi,  the  command  of  Genoa  to  the  lord  de  Ra- 
•ueftein,  and  the  other  towns  belonging  to  thefe  two 
ftates  he  committed  to  feveral  officers  of  known  va- 
lour and  fidelity. 

It  was  matter  of  furprize,  that  he  trufted  Trivulca 
with  the  government  of  the  Milanese ;  not  that  his 
fidelity,  or  courage,  or  attachment  to  France  was  at 
all  queftion'd:  But  he  was  of  a  fierce,  haughty,  and 
violent  fpirit ;  qualities  very  improper  for  cementing 
a  new  authority.  Befides,  he  adher'd  refolutely  to 
the  Guelphes,  and  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  Gibe- 
l'wes\  for  thefe  two  factions  were  not  yet  extinct  in 
Italy ;  and  upon  feveral  occafions  he  could  not  for- 
bear (hewing  his  averfion  to  the  one,  and  his  inclina- 
tion for  the  other.  This  was  in  truth  the  caufeof  all 
the  troubles  that  enfued.  The  party  of  the  Gibe- 
lines  was  the  mod  numerous,  and  leaft  regarded  at 
Milan,  upon  which  they  intrigued  under  hand  againft 
the  governor ;  and  one  day  the  butchers,  making 
fome  difficulty  to  pay  a  tax  the  king  had  not  impos'd, 
but  permitted,  there  arofe  a  mutiny  againft  the  tax- 
gatherers.  Trivulca  immediately  ran  to  the  quarter, 
where  the  buftle  was;  and  inftead  of  making  his* 
men  feize  the  guilty,  he  killed  fome  of  the  mutineers 

with 
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with  his  own  hand.  This  a&ion  drew  upon  him  the  A.  tD. 
odium  of  the  People,  and  ferved  to  forward  the  exe-  1499. 
cution  of  a  dcfign,  which  the  Gibeltnes  had  already 
formed,  to  revolt. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  revolt,  he  defired  the  Vene* 
ttan  commanders  to  march  fome  forces  along  the 
banks  or  the  Addua,  and  lent  orders  to  Tves  tfAlegre 
in  Romagna  to  return  in  all  haftc  with  the  French  and 
Swifs  that  he  commanded  there,  under  the  authority 
of  the  duke  of  Valej&tnois,  whole  conquefts  had  a 
flop  put  to  them  by  this  accident :  But  Lttdo-vic'%  ex- 
pedition, and  that  of  the  cardinal  Afcamo  his  brother,, 
made  thefe  precautions  unferviceabie. 

They  had  got  together  in  a  very  fhort  time,   by  Jean  d'Au; 
force  of  money,  8000  -Swijs  and  5-00  men  of  armS'ton».hift-d« 
belonging  to  the  earldom  of  Burgundy.     With  a  part Lowis       * 
of  thefe  forces  they  were  advanced  as  far  as  the  lake 
of  Coma,  to  furprize  the  town  that  gives  name  to  it, 
which  had  no  garrifon:  But  the  count  of  L/V.W,  up^ 
on  the  news  of  Ludovic's  approach,  repair'd  thither 
with  fome  gendarmes,  repulfed  him,  killed  a  great 
number  of  his  men,  and  refolved  to  defend  the  place 
to  the  laft  extremity. 

This  refolution  had  laved  the  Milanese,  itLudo- 
vie  had  not  had  a  correlppndence  in  Milan  it  felf, 
where  theG#*//»*.r,asfoon  as  they  heard  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coma,  fuddenly  took  yp  arms,  and 
were  fecondcd  by  mofl  of  the  tovvnfmen.  Trivulca 
was  befieged  on  Candlemas-Day  in  the  town-houic, 
where  he  defended  himfelf  for  a  long  time ;  and  not- 
withitanding  the  fmall  number  he  had  with  him,  he 
iflued  out  with  his  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  and  having 
totally  routed  this  body  of  the  citizens,  he  gain'd  the 
caftle. 

From  thence  he  fent  an  order  to  the  count  of  Llgnt 
to  abandon  Coma  and  come  and  join  him.  -He  re- 
fufed  to  obey  the  firft  and  fecond  order,  looking  up- 
on it  as  a  matter  of  the  grcateft  importance  for  the 
king,  to  put  a  ftop  to  Ludovic's  deligns  upon  this 
place :  But  receiving  a  third  order,  by  which  Trivulca 
threatened  him  with  the  king's  r'efentmcnt  if  he  did 
not  obey,  he  left  Coma,  and  Ludo-uu  immediately 
took  poffeffion  of  it. 

M  a  The 
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The  count  of  Ligni  being  arriv'd  at  the  caftle  of 
Milan,  a  council  was  call'd,  in  which  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  the  caftle  being  in  a  condition  of  hold- 
ing out  for  a  long  time,  the  generals  fhou'd  not  con- 
fine themfelves  there,  but  immediately  depart  to  pro- 

_ vide  for  the  fecurity  of  the  other  towns.    Trivnlca. 

Louis"xii.  put  400  men  into  Novara,  and  carried  fome  others  in 
perfon  to  Mortara.  The  cardinal  Afcanio  came  im- 
mediately to  Milan,  where  Ludovic  arrived  the  next 
day,  and  was  received  with  as  much  joy,  as  had  been 
exprefled  upon  his  leaving  it  five  or  fix  months  be- 
fore. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  at  Pavia  and  Parma  that 
he  was  at  Milan,  thefe  two  towns  fet  up  their  ftan- 
dards  upon  the  walls.  Lodi  and  Placentia  wou'd 
have  done  the  fame,  if  the  Venetian  forces  had  not 
enter'd  them.  The  towns  more  remote  from  Milan 
towards  'Piedmont  and  Montferrat,  how  eager  foever 
they  might  be  to  follow  thefe  bad  examples,  durft 
not  declare  themfelves.  In  the  mean  time  d'Alegre 
arrived,  and  having  furprifced  Tortona,  which  had  de- 
clared for  Ludovic,  he  fack'd  it:  But  the  Swifs  that 
he  had  with  him,  either  for  want  of  pay,  or  bribed 
by  Ludovic,  having  all  deferted  to  go  over  to  his 
fide,  d'Alegre  was  no  more  in  a  condition  to  make 
any  attempt,  and  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Alexandria  to  de- 
fend it.  Lewis  d'Ars,  lieutenant  of  the  count  of  Lig- 
»*'s  company  of  gendarmes,  fupplied  the  caftle  of 
"Belinzone,  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Swifs,  with  pro- 
vifion ;  for  the  city  had  revolted  at  the  approach  of 
Ludovic:  After  which  he  returned  through  a  thoufand 
dangers  to  join  T'rivulca  and  the  count  of  Lign't,  who 
had  withdrawn  thither. 

Ludovic  fent  the  emperor  and  feveral  ftates  of  Italy 
•  an  account  of  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  enterprixe, 
and  defired  fuccours  of  them :  But  there  were  only 
fome  little  Princes  that  were  in  hafte  to  comply  with 
nim.  He  did  not  ceafe  to  forward  his  point,  and 
having  left  fome  forces  with  the  cardinal  his  brother, 
to  block  up  the  caftle  of  Milan,  he  went  to  lay  fiege 
before  Novara.  This  town,  after  a  vigorous  defence 
for  fome  days,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  after  which 
he  befieged  the  caftle. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  the  king  having  received  atLoches    A.  D. 
the  news  of  this  fudden  revolution,  loft  no  time;     1499. 
and  his  orders  for  marching  a  force  into  Italy  were  fo 
expeditioufly  executed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  ^r/V 
lOoooSwifs,  levied  by  the  bailiff  of  Dijon, 6000  French 
infantry,  and  1 5-00  men  of  arms,  with  all  their  equi- hlft.    e 
page,  were  drawn  together  under  Mortara.    Lewis  Louis  xir. 
de  la,  Tremouille  was  named  general  of  this  army,  and 
the  cardinal  George  ofAmboijs  came  himfelf  tofcrceit 
to  fee  more  perfectly  how  affairs  flood. 

La  Tremouille  march'd  immediately  to  Novara,  Hift.  de 
under  pretence  of  raifing  the  fiege  of  the  caftle,  but 
iii  reality  upon  a  more  important  defign,  viz.  to  feize 
Ludovic  by  means  of  the  Swift  that  he  had  in  his  army, 
whofe  officers  the  bailiff  of  Dijon  had  gain'd  over. 
By  their  advice  alfo,  a  part  of  the  French  cavalry 
fpread  themfelves  along  the  banks  of  the  Tefm,  to 
hinder  8000  Italian  foot,  and  400  horfe  from  joining 
Lttdovic,  who  having  fome  fufpicion  of  acorrefpon- 
dence  between  his  Swifs  and  the  French,  fent  for  his 
troops  from  Milan,  that  were  befieging  the  caftle 
there. 

As  fbon  as  the  French  army  came  near  Novara^ 
the  Swifs,  of  whom  the  garrifon  of  that  place  moftly 
confided,  mutinied  under  pretence  of  not  having  their 
pay.  Ludovic  did  all  that  he  cou'd  to  appeafe  them, 
and  promifed  to  pay  them  out  of  the  money  he  was 
to  receive  from  Milan.  This  promife  feemed  to  quiet 
them,  but  when  he  propofed  to  march  againft  the G 
French  and  give  battle  to  them,  they  refufed.  And  !•' 
the  chief  of  their  officers  told  him,  that  there  being  a 
great  number  of  their  nation  in  the  French  army,  they 
cou'd  not  fight  againft  them  without  the  exprefs  con- 
fent  of  the  cantons;  and  that  to  avoid  all  opportuni- 
ties of  embruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
country- men,  relations  and  brethren,  they  were  re- 
folved  to  return  back  to  their  own  country. 

This  refolution  convinc'd  him  plainly  that  he  was 
betray'd.  He  made  ufe  of  promifes,  intreaties,  and 
tears  to  difTuade  them,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  laft 
he  only  begg'd  them  by  way  of  favour,  not  to  aban- 
don him  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and  to  conduct 
him  into  a  place  of  fecurity,  from  whence  he  might 
M  3  difmift 
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.  D.    difmifs  them,  if  they  perfifted  in  their  defign  of  quit- 
ting  his  iervicc. 

They  rcfufed  him  this  alfo,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  no  other  way  but  to  blend  himlelf  with  them, 
and  by  that  means  to  make  his  efcape,  if  he  cou'd. 
This  was  the  only  expedient  that  remain'd  for  him. 
So  the  Swift  having  got  leave  of  Lewis  de  la  Tre- 
mouille  to  return  home,  began  to  file  off  in  fight  of 
the  French  army. 

There  is  no  room  to'  doubt,    but  the  Swifs  had 
given  advice  of  all  thefe  particulars  to  the  French  ge- 
nerals, who  carefully  examining  their  faces,  difco- 
vered' Ludovic  armed  and  drefled  like  a  Swifs,  and 
feized  both  him  and  his  principal  officers, 
s.  Geials,        Ludovic  was  immediately  carried  into  France,  and 
p'Auton,^  imprifon'd  in  the  caftle  of  Loches,    where  he  died 
about  the  year  1510.    The  taking  of  him  gave  rile  to 
this  proverb  in  France ;  //  a  ete  fris  comme  le  Maure^ 
He  was  taken  as  the  Moore ;  a  nickname,  that  was  gi- 
ven him  upon  account  of  the  blacknefs  of  his  com- 
plexion.   This  misfortune  happen'd  to  Ludovic  on 
Friday  before  Palm-Sunday,  April  10.  i^oo. 
jdn.  i$oo.        Such  was  the  fate  of  this  duke,  who  deferved  no 
better,  after  he  had  ufurped  the  dutchy  of  Milan  from 
his  nephew,  poifon'd  him,  committed  fo  many  treache- 
ries againll  France,  put  Italy  in  combtiftion,  oubbled 
his  neighbours,  allies,  and  enemies  upon  a  thouiand 
occafions  ;  and  exercifed  moreover,    foon  after,    a 
Appeiuiix  ad  thoufand  cruelties  againlt  the  French,  who  went  this 
CJguinum.  year  from  praf}ce^  to  the  grand  Jubilee  at  Rome. 

The  taking  of  Ludovic,  was  thedecifive  fkokc  for 
the  Mil&neze  war."  His  brother,  the  cardinal  Afca- 
mo,  fled,  and  was  taken  at  Rivolta  in  the  Plaifantine 
by  the  Venetians,  whom  the  king  obliged  to  deliver 
him  up  to  him.  This  prince,  fome  time  after,  fee 
him  at  liberty,  in  regard  to  his  dignity  of  cardinal. 
LudoviSs  two  fons  fled  to  the  emperor's  court.  All 
the  Milanese  fubmitted,  and  Charles  of  Amboife,  high 
fteward  of  France,  and  brother  to  the  cardinal,  was 
made  governor  of  it. 

The  difpatch  of  this  conqueft,  which  ended  the 
war  in  the  month  of  April ;  an  enemy  fo  dangerous 
as  Ludovic,  incapacitated  for  doing  any  more  mif- 
chief  y  the  pope  attach'd  to  France  by  the  interefts 

of 
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of  the  duke  de  Valentinois  were  very  favourable  ctr-    A .  D. 
cumftances  to  the  king,  for  making  the  conqueft  of    15-00. 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  fucceed  that  of  the  dutchy  of  ts^-y^/ 
Milan.     He  wanted  no  inclination  to  make  ufe  of 
them :  But  the  troubles  which  the  emperor  railed  in 
Germany  upon  this  occafion,  prevented  his  engaging 
in  fuch  an  enterprize,  till  he  had  taken  other  mea- 
fures. 

The  emperor  omitted  nothing  to  engage  all  the  Guicciard, 
princes  of  the  empire  in  a  league  againft  France :  He  *•  $• 
incefTantly  exaggerated  the  ambition  of  the  king,  the 
injury  he  had  done  the  empire  in  feizing  upon  the 
dutchy  o^Milan,  which  was  a  fief  of  it,  and  in  keep- 
ing, him  in  cuftody  who  had  been  inverted  with  it. 
But  during  that  time,  a  negotiation  was  enter'd  upon, 
which  in  the  conclu/ion  entirely  furprized  all  the 
world;  and  which,  'till  the  treaty  was  executed,  was 
look'd  upon  as  a  chimera.  This  treaty  was  made 
between  the  king  of  France,  and  Ferdinand  king  of 
Spain.  They  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  Frede- 
ric, de  fafto  king  of  Naples,  who  was  defcended  on- 
ly by  a  baftard  from  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  had  no 
right  to  this  kingdom ;  and  that  they  two  were  the 
only  perfons  that  cou'd  pretend  a  lawful  claim  to  it. 
Upon  this  bottom  they  agreed  to  divide  it  between 
them,  and  each  of  them  to  take  pofTeffion  of  his  (hare. 
The  king  of  Spain  was  to  have  'Pottille  and  Calabria, 
as  lying  mod  convenient  for  him  4n  the  neighbour- 
hood of  thelfle  of  Sicily,  which  belong'dto  him.  The  Recueil  de 
king  of  France  was  to  have  the  relt  of  the  kingdom  Leo** 
with  the  capital,  and  the  title  of  king  of  Naples  and  T. 
'Jerusalem.  They  enter'd  into  a  defenfive  league  for 
their  dates  of  Italy,  againft  all  fuch  as  fhou'd  attempt 
to  attack  them  there.  This  treaty  was  confirm'd  by 
the  king  of  Spain  at  Granada  on  the  eleventh  of  No- 
vember, An.  15-00. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  treaty  to  reflect  an  odium 
upon  France,  by  realbn  of  the  hoftilities  which  conti- 
nued between  the  fubjech  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
thofe  of  the  king  of  France.  But  the  cafe  was  diffe- 
rent with  Spain,  which  had  always  fupported  Frede- 
ric and  his  Predeceflbrs,  who  were  a  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Arragon:  So  that  there  was  need  of  fome 
apparent  motives  for  this  change ;  that  of  religion  and 
M  4  the 
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•  A.  D.    the  defence  of  the  church,  was  then,  and  has  ever 
15-00.     fince,    been  advantageoufly  applied  by  the  kings  of 
'V^ry^te/  Spain.     He  entered  into  manifestoes,  which  he  pub- 
lifted  upon  this  occafion;  and  one  of  the  caufes  al- 
Mariana.     ledged  in  the  declaration  of  war  upon  Frederic  king 
1.27.  0.7.   of  Naples,  was,  that  he  had  made  a  league  with  the 
Turk*  againft  the  chriftians,  that  is,  againft:  the  French 
and  Venetians,  when  two  years  before  they  attack'd 
the  duke  of 'Milan. 

The  treaty  between  the  two  kings  remain'd  a  fe- 
cret,  till  the  time  that  they  enter'd  upon  action.  The 
po'pe  came  into  it,  in  hopes  of  augmenting  the  power 
and  riches  of  the  duke  deValentinois\  and  promifed 
to  grant  the  king  of  France  the  inveftiture  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  that  of  the 
du tchies  of  Pouille  and  Calabria. 

The  king  had  one  obftacle  yet  to  remove,  which 
related  to  the  king  of  the  Romans.  It  was  neceflary 
to  keep  him  from  oppofing  his  defign,  which  he  ef- 
fecled  firft  by  money,  which  this  prince  had  always 
great  occafion  for  ;  and  fecondly,  by  the  marriage 
which  was  concluded  between  Clauda  of  France,  the 
king's  daughter,  and  Charles  duke  of  Luxembourg, 
Guicciard.  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  prince  and 
*•  s'  princefs  were  then  very  young.  The  emperor  fwal- 
low'd  the  bait;  for  which  he  can  only  be  excufed 
by  the  appreheniions  he  was  under,  left  the  king 
fliou'd  fall  upon  his  fon  the  arch-duke  Philip  in  the 
L  ow-Countries. 

Mariana.  While  matters  were  carrying  on  between  the  kings 
1.17.  c.7-  of  France  and  Spain,  Gonfaho  de  Corduba,  called  the 
grand  Captain,  fet  fail  from  Malaga  with  a  large  fleet, 
and  a  great  number  of  forces,  landed  at  Sicily,  and 
went  from  thence  with  the  Venetian  fleet  to  take  the 
Ifle  of  Cephalonia.  He  returned  afterwards  to  go 
alhore  at  Syracufe,  and  wait  there  for  new  orders  from 
the  king  his  matter. 

His  arrival  gave  the  king  of  Naples  more  joy  than 
difquiet,  who  depended  very  much  upon  fuccours 
horn  Spain,  in  cafe  the  king  of  France  (hou'd  come 
to  attack  him  in  his  kingdom.  He  endeavour'd  aifo 
to  divert  the  temped  by  the  offers  he  made  this  prince, 
whofe  preparations  were  not  unknown  to  him,  and 
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who  amufed  him  without  breaking  the  negotiation  :    /f.  2>. 
But  matters  did  not  continue  long  in  fufpenle.  15-00. 

A -fleet  fet  fail  from  Provence,  under   the  com- 
mand  of  the  lord  de  Ravefteix,  governor  of  Genoa, 
and  the  land  army,  which  was  allembled  in  the  i\ii- 
-  laneze,  march'd  towards  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
was  to  be  join'd  by  the  forces  of  the  duke  de  Valen- 
tinois,  who  had  fome  time, before  made  himfelf  ma- 
fter  of  Faenza.     The  army  of  France  was  comman-  s. 
ded  by  Aubigny,  and  the  count  ofCajazze,  who  had  Hi^: 
arrived  at  this  honour  by  the  late  treachery  he  had  Lou 
ihewn  to  Ludovic. 

As  foon  as  the  French  army  came  within  fight  of 
.#0/72  ^,  the  ambafladors  of  France  and  Spain  obtain'd  an 
audience  of  the  pope  in  prefence  of  all  the  i'acred 
college,  and  notify 'd  to  him  the  treaty  made  between 
the  two  kings,  of  which  the  pope  had  been  already 
well  informed;  and  one  of  them  demanded  the  in- 
veftiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  for  the  king  of 
France,  his  mailer,  and  the  other  that  of  fo-uille  and 
Calabria,  for  the  king  of  Spain.  Their  requeft  was  . 
immediately  granted,  and  the  whole  fecret  difco- 
vered. 

Never  did  any  event  caufe  more  furprife  than  this, 
or  afford  more  ample  matter  for  reflection  to  the  po- 
liticians of  Italy.  Every  body  blamed  the  king  of 
France's  imprudence,  in  admitting  the  king  of  Spain 
within  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  the  latter  would 
keep  pofTeflion  with  much  more  eafe  than  the  other 
could  do,  by  means  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  ;  and 
from  whence  he  would  foorier  or  later  drive  the 
French.  As  for  the  king  of  Spain,  they  did  not  ac- 
cufe  him  of  imprudence,  but  treachery,  of  making 
ufe  of  the  confidence,  which  a  prince  of  his  family 
had  put  in  him,  to  deprive  him  of  his  dates,  and  of 
throwing  him  headlong  down  a  precipice, by  pretend- 
ing to  fave  him  from  it.  ' 

The  king  of  Naples  furpmed,  and  at  the  fame 
time  overwhelm'd  by  two  formidable  powers,  which 
it  was  abfolutely  impofllble  for  him  to  refill,  had  no 
other  way  to  take,  but  to  put  the  fmall  number  of 
forces,  that  he  had,  into  his  towns,  and  to  difputethe 
ground  with  them,  as  long  as  he  was  able.  Aubigny 
was  received  into  N<*fks.  Capua  and  Gajeta  hel4 
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yf  D.    our  for  fome  time,  and  then  furrendred.     Frederic* 
ijoo.     who  had  repaired  to  the  Caftle-Novo  of  Naples,  lee- 
'V^TY^  ing  himfelf  befieged  by  Aubigny,  without  any  hopes 
Bufioacoro.  of  fuccour,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.     He  was  per- 
A.  p.  tsoi.  mjtted  to  withdraw  to  the  ifle  of  Ifchia.    This  prince 
Guicci     .    £-ome  tjme  aftei-5  having  fent  to  the  king  of  France  for 
a  pafs,  in  order  to  come  to  him,  obtained  it  without 
Hift.duChe-  any  difficulty.     He  made  over  to  him  all  his  right  to 
vaiier  Bay-  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  had  the  dutchy  of  An- 
jou  in  exchange,  with  30000  ducats  per  annum,  which 
he  enjoyed  to  his  death.     The  orders,  which  he  fent 
the  marquis  of  Guaft,  to  deliver  up  the  ifle  of  Ifchia 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  were  not  executed,  and 
this  marquis  always  kept  pofleflion  of  it. 

While  Aubigny  was  ib  fuccefsfully  imploy'd  in  exe- 
cuting the  orders  of  the  king  his  mafter,i  Gonfaho  ac- 
ted with  no  lefs  application  and  good  fortune,  for  the 
iiiterefts  of  his  prince.  He  went  to  Calabria,  where 
they  fubmitted  almoft  every  where  immediately.  He 
met  with  no  oppofition ,  excepting  at  Manfredo* 
nia  and  Tarentum :  But  it  was  not  long  before,  the 
governors  capitulated;  and  one  of  the  conditions, 
for  the  performance  of  which  they  required  a  parti- 
cular oath  of  Gonfaho,  was,  that  he  fhould  give  the 
young  duke  of  Calabria,  fon  of  Frederic  the  dethro- 
ned king  of  Naples,  liberty  to  withdraw  witherfoever 
he  thought  proper ;  which  by  a  private  order  from  his 
Louis  XII.  Father,  was  to  be  into  France.  But  Gonfaho,  not- 
withftanding  his  oath,  fent  him  into  Spain,  where, 
by  kind  and  benevolent  ufage,  they  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  the  feverity  of  his  bad  fortune.  Such  was 
the  fall  of  this  unhappy  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Ar- 
ragon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  de  Va- 
lentinois  were  not  idle.  This  duke  made  himfelf  ma- 
fter  of  Piombino  and  Apiano,  and  the  pope  feized  all 
the  towns  and  territories  of  the  Colonnes  and  Savelli, 
about  Rome.  Thefe  two  families  had  long  been  ene- 
mies to  that  of  the  pope. 

In  the  mean  time  the  union,  which  feem'd  to  con- 
tinue between  the  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians, 
began  to  abate.  This  prince  knew  that  the  conqueft 
of  Naples  was  very  difagreeable  to  them,  and  was 
perfwaded,  that  they  had  earneftly  follicited  the' king 
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of  the  Romans  to  break  the  truce  he  had  made  with    A.  D. 
him.  if  01. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  Italy  made  him  look  \s~y**J 
upon  the  Venetian  alliance  with  indifference,  and  the 
rupture  that  might  happen  between  them,  as  a  matter  Gu-ct-urd 
of  advantage:  For  feeing  himfelfwcll  fettled,  as  in-  L" -l 
deed  he  was,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  dutchy  of  Mi- 
lan, he  concluded  he  was  in  a  condition  of  recover- 
ing-what  had  been  difmember'd  from  that  dutchy,  by 
the  war.  The  Cremono-.s,  which  he  had  given  up  to 
t-he  Venetians  upon  the  league  he  made  with  them 
againft  Ludovic,  was  not  the  only  inftaiice  of  this 
kind,  but  alfo  Breffe,  Bergamo,  -a^Crefcence,  which 
they  had  formerly  taken  in  the  wars  with  Philip  Ma- 
ria Fifconti.  They  lav  all  very  convenient  for  him  ; 
upon  which,  though  he  was  far  from  apprehending  a 
breach  with  the  republick,  he  was  very  much  difpo- 
fcd  to  a  rupture,  provided  he  was  able  to  periwadethe 
king  of  the  Romans  to  be  his  friend:  But  this  affair 
was  not  fo  eafily  eifccled. 

However,  he  brought  about  his  defign  by  bribery, 
and  two  other  expedients  :  The  firft  was,  the  renew- 
al of  the  treaty  already  made  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Clauda  with  Charles  the.  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans grandfon  ;  and  the  fecond,  a   promife,  which 
he  made  of  affifting  him  with  all  his  force  in  the  reco- 
very of  feveral  towns,  which  the  Venetians  had  for- 
merly taken  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria.     He  pro- 
pofed  to  him  an  ofrenlive   league    againft  the    re- 
publick.  The  king  of  \hzRomans  did  not  feem  averfe 
to  this  project,  and  indeed  it  was  an  affair- of  great 
consequence;   but  the  matter  was  not  fpeedily  con- 
cluded :  And  in  the  interim  the  cardinal  d?  Amboife,  TraM  de 
who  had  in  perfon  negotiated  all  thefe,  and  feveral  Trente" 
other  important  affairs,  at  Trent,  agreed  with  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  for  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  be- 
tween the  two  powers.     The  king's  defign  was  in- 
tercepted by  many  other'diverfions,  which  convinced 
him  more  and  more  of  the  inconftancy  and  bad  inten- 
tions of  the  king  of  the  Romans. 

By  one  article  of  the  treaty  of  Trent,  the  king  of 
the  Rowans  was  to  give  the  king  the  invefthnre  of  the 
dutchy  of  Milani  upon  condition  of  the  payment  of 
Socoo  ems  d'or,  being  140000  livres  value.    This  ar- 
ticle 
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A.  D.  tide  had  been  confirm'd  by  the  archduke  Philip  of 
15:01.  Auftria,  when,  by  the  king's  confent,  he  pafled  thro* 
France  for  Spain,  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  future 
fubjects;  for  the  king  of  Spain  had  married  his  daugh- 
ter Jane  to  him,  contrary  to  an  exprefs  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Barcelona  made  with  Charles  VIII.  An.  1494. 
for  reftrtution  of  RouJJillon  and  Cerdagne.  The  king 
receiving  the  archduke  atBlois  with  all  poffible  marks 
of  honour,  made  in  concert  with  him  fome  additions 
to  the  treaty  of  Trent,  and  obtairi'd  a  new  *promife 
from  him  to  procure  him  as  foon  as  poffible  the  in- 
veftiture  of  the  Milanese  from  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  reiterated  promifes ,  the  king 
of  the  Romans  continually  fhifted  off  the  matter,  and 
forbore  to  appear  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort ;  where  the 
ceremony  relating  to  the  homage  for  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  was  to  have  been  performed,  in  the  king's 
;An.  1502.  name,  by  the  lord  de  'Piennes,  at  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing the  inveftiture.  For  this  reafon  the  ambaffador 
was  obliged  to  make  a  publick  proteftin  the  diet,  that 
the  king  his  matter  had  done  what  was  proper  on  his 
part;  and  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  had  broken  his 
word  by  not  appearing.  He  required  his  proteft  to 
be  regifter'd  ;  and  it  was  granted  him. 

This  behaviour  of  the  king  of  the  Romans  was  plain- 
ly owing  to  the  king  of  Spain's  intrigues ;  who,  con- 
cluding that  he  fliould  foon  have  the  French  upon  his 
back,  upon  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was 
well  pleafedthat  this  prince  fliould  be  aconftantthorn 
in  their  fide. 

That  which  perfons  of  the  leaft  infight  and  under- 
ftanding  forefaw,  when  the  treaty  concerning  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  the  two 
kings  was  made  publick,  came  to  pafs.  The  fettling 
the  limits  afforded  matter  for  difputing  fome  articles 
not  clearly  enough  expreffed :  Both  fides  proceeded 
to  violence,  and  the  two  kings,  upon  advice  of  the 
quarrel,  declared,  that  it  was  not  their  defign  to  de- 
cide the  matter  by  force  of  arms,  and  ordered  the 
(landards  of  France  and  Spain  to  be  fet  up  upon  the 
towers  of  thofe  cities ,  that  were  the  caufe  of  the 
difference,  till  the  affair  could  be  amicably  determi- 
ned. Italy  was  fatisfied  of  the  fincerity  of  their  in- 
tentions ; 
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tentions;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  believed,  that    A.  2>. 
the  two  generals  were  defirous  of  a  war,    that  they     15-02. 
might  have  the  glory  of  fubjefting  the  realm  intirely  \^*y*u 
to  their  matters.     Gonfaho,  firnamed  the  Grand  Cap-  Guiccurd, 
tain,  was  all  this  while  at  the  head  of  the  Spanijh     5' 
forces,   and  Lewis  £  Armagnac,    duke  de  Nemours, 
whom  the  king  had  made  viceroy  of  Naples,  com- 
inanded  the  French  army. 

Notwithstanding  this  order  of  the  two  king?,  the 
two  oppofite  forces  were  fo  near  each   other,    and 
their  (rations  fo  intermix'd,    that  it  was  difficult  to  Mariana, 
avoid  all  occafion  of  quarrel.     The  Spaniards  began  l-  27-  c.  13. 
the  hoftilitics.     Gonfaho,  finding  it  difficult  for  him  D 
to  fubfift,  endeavour'd  to  enlarge  his  quarters,  drove  hift.  a^*' 
the  French  from  Tripalda,    and  made  an  attempt  to  Louis  xil. 
furprize  Troja;  but  was  repulfed  by  Tees  d*  Alegre. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  de  Nemours  received 
a  re-inforcement  of  a  thoufand  Swifs,  and  two  hun- 
dred men  of  arms  with  money ;  and  being,  by  that 
means,  made  ftronger  than  Gonfaho,  he  took  repri- 
fals  of  him,  enter'd  the  Capitanate,  and  fubdued  it, 
excepting  Manfredonia  and  mount  S.  Angela.  From 
thence  he  marched  to  'Pouille,  and  took  Canofa  and 
fome  other  towns  about  Barlete ;  where  Gonfalvo  had 
his  chief  quarters,  and  was  himfelf  there. 

The  king,  upon  advice  of  the  taking  T'rtpalda.  by 
the  Spaniards,  had  fcized  upon  all  the  effects  of  the 
merchants  belonging  to  this  nation,  advanced  as 
far  as  Lyons,  and  fent  incelTantly  frefh  forces  into 
Italy,  refolving  to  go  thither  in  perfon,  if  his  prefence 
was  neceflary  ;  which  refolution  he  put  in  practice 
foon  after,  as  well  to  encourage  his  army,  as  to  fup- 
prefs,  by  his  authority,  the  great  difturbances  then  on 
foot  in  Tufcany,  which  might  have  been  prejudicial  ibu. 
to  the  affairs  of  Naples. 

It  was  thought  that  thefe  troubles  were  occafion'd 
by  the  pope  and  the  duke  de  Valentino:*,  in  order  to 
extend  the  conquefts  of  this  duke  in  Romagna,  and 
to  lhare  in  the  ruin  of  the  republick  of  Florence, 
which  was  then  infefted  with  civil  wars,  upon  ac- 
count of  Peter  de  Medicis,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  Florence  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.  and  whom 
feveral  petty  princes  or  lords  of  Italy  were  endea* 

vouring 
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A.  CD.    vouring  to  re-fettle  in  the  authority  that  he  had  for- 
1502.    mcrly  pofieired. 

^"y-^U  The.  adherents  of  Peter  de  Medici*  had  already 
made  themfelves  matters  of  Arezzo-,  upon  which 
the  duke  de  Valentinois  fet  out  from  Rome  with  a 
fmall  army,  feized  almoft  the  whole  dutchy  ofUrbino, 
furprized  Camcrino,  and  was  juft  going  to  fall  upon 
the  towns  belonging  to  the  republick  of  Florence, 
when  he  received  a  prohibition  from  the  king,  .  to 
whom  the  Florentines  had  recourfe,  upon  ieeing 
themfelves  ready  to  be  crufli'd.  Befldes  this,  he  ob- 
liged Peter  de  Medic-it's  friends  to  reftore  the  Floren- 
tines Arezzo,  and  all  the  towns  they  had  taken  from 
them. 

He  would  not  have  ftopp'd  there  with  regard  to  the 
duke  de  Valentinois,  who  had  exercis'd  great  cruel- 
ties, and  a&ed  many  treacheries  in  his  laft  enterprises, 
and  whom  he  began  to  hold  in  great  fufpicion ;  but 
that  he  judged  it  proper  to  dillemble  his  refentment, 
and  to  feem  well  fatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
this  duke  had  executed  his  orders  for  the  reftimtion  of 
Arezzo.  The  king  depended  no  longer  upon  the 
Venetians:  He  heard  that  the  king  of  the  Romans 
ufed  all  his  endeavours  with  the  pope  to  fet  him  at 
'  variance  with  France.  On  the  other  hand  the  Swift 
were  very  troubletbme  to  him:  They  demanded  of 
him  Valtoline,  which  his  foldiers  had  taken  pofleffion 
of  fome  time  before,  and  feveral  other  matters,  which 
he  was  not  refolved  to  grant  them ;  and  threaten'd 
him  to  treat  with  the  king  of  the  Romans,  if  he  re- 
fufed.  In  a  word,  it  was  by  no  means  proper  for 
him  to  quarrel  with  the  pope,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
in  war  with  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  was  upon  all  thefe  accounts  that,  when 
the  duke  de  l^alentinois  came  to  wait  upon  him,  he 
Cukciard.  received  him  with  all  poflible  demonftrations  of  kind- 
1.5.  nefs  and  honour,  and  allo  abandoned  to  him  the 

Benttvoglio' s ,  the  Baglione's,  Vitellofo ,  and  fome 
others  of  his  enemies,  in  confequence  of  a  treaty 
that  he  had  made  with  the  pope,  upon  condition  of 
his  aflifting  him  in  finifliing  the  conqueft  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples. 

The  king  of  the  Romans,  who  had  very  much  de- 
pended upon  thcfe  feeds  of -divilion  between  the  king 

and 
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and  the  pope,    faw  plainly  that  this  was  no  more  to   A.  %). 
be  relied  upon  ;    and,  according  to  his  cuftom  of  ha-    15-02. 
ving  always   a   defire  to  attempt  fomething  againft 
France,  without  daring  to  proceed  to  the  execution 
of  it,  he  lay  quiet  :   So  that  the  king  had  nothing  to 
do  bat  to  think  of  the  Neapolitan  war ;  which,  till 
then,  had  been  carried  on  with  great  fuccefs  by  the 
duke  de  Nemours. 

This  duke  deliberated  whether  he  fhould  befiege  Gukclard. 
Barlete :  /)'  Aubigny  was  for  it,  becaufe  Gonfalvo  was  ]•  $•    . 
intrench'd  there  with  the  choiceft  of  the  Sganijh  troops,  i.yarlu§* 
and  fo  this  would  be  a  deciiive  blow.     The  reft  were  Annata  de 
of  a  different  opinion,    urging,  that  Gottfalvo  defend-  France, 
ing  the  town  in  perfon,    with  excellent  foldiers,    it  £  !£CCM 
muft  needs  be  a  long  fiege;  and  there  being  but  little 
fweet  water  thereabouts,    the  cavalry  would  fuflfer 
greatly,  and  be  deftroy'd;  and  that  it  would  be  much 
more  advifable  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
other  towns  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  which  were, 
for  the  moft  part,  either  weak,  or  ill  furniftied  with 
men  and  ammunition,  and  to  be  content  with  block- 
ing up  Barlete. 

The  duke  de  Nemours  followed  the  advice  of  the 
latter,  flaid  behind  to  make  the  blockade  of  this  place, 
and  detach'd  Aubigny  to  Calabria,  who  took  Cofenca,  D'Auton 
and  fack'd  it;  but  did  not  ftorm  the  citadel,  becaufeHlft.de' 
he  heard  that  Hugo  deCardone,  a  Spanifh  general,  was  Louis  XI1' 
landed  at  Regie,  and  advancing  with  a  great  army  ; 
and  he  concluded  upon  engaging  him  before  he  thought 
of  any  new  conquefts. 

Accordingly  he  went  to  meet  him,  an-d  came  up 
with  him  in  the  plain  of  Terina  on  Chriftmas-Day, 
where  he  attack'd  and  defeated  him.  A  thoufand 
Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  place,  thirteen  hundred 
taken,  and  fifteen  colours  feized. 

Matters  did  not  fucceed  fowell  at  JBarlete;  for  the 
Spanijb  general  being  very  alert,  notwithftanding  the 
fcarcity  and  plague  that  wafted  the  garrifon,  iurpriYd 
Rubos,  an  important  poft,  and  la  Palice,  who  com- 
manded there,  was  taken  prifoner.  This  lofs  had 
been  preceded  by  that  of  Qaflellanette,  a  fmall  town 
near  Barlrte,  which  made  the  conqucft  of  Barlete 
yet  more  difficult.  The  inhabitants  took  up  arms 
againft  the  French  garrifon,  and  drove  them  out  of  ir. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  misfortunes  had  not  happen'd,  if  the  duke 
de  Nemours  had  had  more  forces  at  the  blockade.  He 
expe&ed  a  fupply  from  theiW//**r**;  but  an  unlucky 
accident  hinder 'd  Cbaumont,  governor  of  that  dutchy, 
from  fending  it. 

The  Swijs  cantons,  neighbours  of  the  Milanese. 
had  feixed  Belinzone ,  which  the  king  pretended 
was  fubjecl  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  which  they 
would  oblige  him  to  yield  up  to  them.  Upon  his 
refufal,  they  took  up  arms,  and  perfwaded  the  other 
cantons  and  the  Grifixs  to  join  them;  fo  that  Chaumont 
faw  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  Swijs  and  Grifons  of 
a  fudden  upon  his  heels. 

Chaumont  wifely  determined  to  hazard  nothing  : 
He  drew  together  as  large  a  force  as  he  was  able, 
made  a  little  body  of  it,  pofted  himfelf  upon  the  plain, 
at  the  head  of  the  paffages  of  the  mountains,  and 
funk  all  the  boats  of  the  lake  Majeur,  that  might 
lerve  to  carry  provillon  to  the  Swift  camp.  His  pro- 
jedl  fucceeded  :  It  was  not  long  before  there  was  a 
icarcity  in  the  Swifs  camp.  The  money,  which  he 
fealbnably  distributed  among  feveral  of  their  officers, 
made  a  divifion  among  them.  The  forces  of  the 
cantons  remote  from  the  Milanese,  who  had  no  in- 
tereft  in  preferving  Belinzone",  mutinied,  and  faid  they 
would  not  break  the  alliance  they  had  made  with 
France,  for  a  private  quarrel.  At  length  an  accom- 
An.  1503.  modation  was  propoled,  and  a  truce  agreed  upon. 
Chaumont  obliged  himfelf,  in  the  king's  name,  not 
to  difturb  the  Swifs,  for  a  certain  time,  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  Belinzone1',  and  gave  them  hopes,  that  after 
that  term  was  expired,  matters  might  be  amicably  de- 
termin'd. 

He  could  have  done  nothing  better  at  that  con- 
juncture of  the  Neapolitan  war;  which  alfo  was  then 
upon  being  concluded  by  a  treaty. 

The  archduke   having   palled  the  year    15*02  in 

Spain,  fet  out  from  thence  to  return  to  his  dates  of 

the  Low  Countries.     He  made  a  propofal  to  his  fa- 

MarUna,     ther-in-law,   the  king  of  Spain,  to  mediate  between 

*£'  C'  *4'  ^im  anc* tne  k'n£  of  France,  and  told  him  that  hewas 

well  inform'd  of  this  prince's  difpofuion  to  a  peace. 

The  king  of  Spain  was  very  backward  in  agreeing  to 

this  propolal ;  but  however  he  fubmitted. 

The 
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The  archduke  arrived  at  Lyons  in  the  beginning  of  A .  D. 
the  year  15*03,  where  the  king  had  refted  at  his  return 
from  Italy  with  the  cardinal  d'Amboife.  Immediately 
a  treaty  was  entered  upon,  and  concluded  the  fifth  of 
April.  The  firft  thing  agreed  upon,  was  a  fufpenfion 
of"  arms  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Secondly,  That 
in  virtue  of  the  marriage,  that  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween madam  Ciauda  of  France,  the  Jung's  daughter, 
and  Mr.  Charles,  duke  of  Luxembourg,  fon  to  the  arch-  Recueil  4e 
duke,  the  kings  of  trance  and  Spain  fhou'd  divert  Traites  par 
themfelves,  the  firlt  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Leonard, 
the  fecond  of  the  dutchics  of  Calabria  and  Pouille,  inT-2- 
favour  of  the  young  prince  and  princefs,  who  from 
that  time  fliou'd  bear  the  title  of  king  and  queen  of 
Naples,  and  of  duke  and  dutchefs  of  Calabria.  Third- 
ly, That  what  the  king  of  France  had  poffefied  there, 
before  the  war  was  declared  and  fince,fhou'd  be  govern- 
ed in  the  name  of  madam  Ciauda,  by  a  lord  of  his 
naming,  and  that  monfieur  the  archduke  ftiou'd  go- 
vern that  which  the  king  of  Spain  was  in  prefent  pof~ 
feffion  of,  in  the  name  of  his  Ion  the  duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg. Fourthly,  That  the  difpute  concerning  the 
Capitanatc,  which  had  been  the  main  occafion  of  the 
war,  fhou'd  continue  as  it  was,  to  be  decided  by  un- 
prejudiced arbitrators,  to  be  chofen  by  the  joint  con- 
lent  of  the  two  kings. 

Thefe  were  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Lyons  of  the  year  15-0 3,  famous  in  our  hiftory,  becaule 
it  occafion'd  the  lots  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
France,  in  the  manner  I  am  now  going  to  defcribe. 

This  treaty  appearing  fo  advantageous  to  the  houfe 
of  Spain,  into  which  the  crown  of  Naples  enter'd  by 
the  marriage  of  madam  Ciauda  of  France  with  Charles 
of  Luxembourg,  the  king  depended  upon  the  peace  as 
a  matter  of  the  greateft  certainty,  and  kept  back  the 
fuccours,  which  were  ready  to  depart  in  order  to  join 
the  duke  de  Nemours  :  But  he  learn'd  by  fatal  expeii-  Gui 
ence,  that  there  is  no  fecurer  way  to  put  an  end  to  l.  5- 
war,  than  to  prepare,  as  if  it  were  to  be  carried  on 
with  more  vigour  than  ever. 

The  king  lent  an  order  to  the  duke  de  Nemours, 
and  the  archduke  to  Gonfaho  for  fufp^nlion  of  arms. 
The  duke  communicated  the  order  that  he  had  recei- 
ved to  Gonfaho  but  was  greatly  furprizedat  his  anfwcr, 

VOL.  III.  N  v«<    »• 
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A.  D.  viz.  That  he  cou'd  not  obey  the  archduke's  com- 
15-03.  mand,  without  having  firft  confultedthe  king  his  Ma- 

V-^Y"^  fter.  The  truth  is,  that  this  prince  had  acquainted 
him  with  the  occafion  of  the  archduke's  journey  to 

Mariana  ioc.£y0^  an(j  at  the  farne  tjme  order 'd  him  to  pay  no 

regard  to  what  fhou'd  be  written  to  him  concerning 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  till  he  had  received  farther 
directions  from  the  court  of  Spain.  This  is  one  of  the 
mod  noted  inftances  of  the  treachery  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Spain,  which  kind  of  behaviour  was  pretty 
frequent  and  ordinary  with  him. 

The  refulal  of  the  peace  was  almoft  immediately 
followed  by  two  fignal  actions,  with  which  Gonfaho 
was  much  pleafed  ;  becaufe  by  this  means  he  reaped 
the  fruit  of  his  conftancy,  and  the  wife  conduct  he 
had  till  then  obferved  in  this  war.  The  firft  happen'd 
in  Calabria,  where  Aubigny  was  defeated  by  Ferdinand 
Andrada  attended  by  Anthony  de  Le-ve,  who  by  many 
proofs  he  had  already  given  of  his  courage,  had  rifen 
to  the  command,  and  who  by  his  great  exploits  after- 
wards, gain'd  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  beft  foldiers  in 
Europe.  Thi-s  misfortune  happen' d  to  Aubigny,  on 
Friday  the  21  ft  of  April,  near  Seminar  a,  where  fix 
years  before  he  had  with  great  glory  conquer'd  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon,  king  of  Naples,  and  Gonfaho  both 
together.  By  this  victory  the  Spaniards  gain'd  feveral 
towns  in  poileffion  of  the  French,  which  open'd  their 
gates  to  them. 

A  fecond  misfortune,  more  confiderably  injurious 
to  the  French,  followed  upon  the  heels  of  the  other. 

Barlete  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  by  the 
plague  and  famine,  and  Gonfaho  thought  proper  to 
depart  the  town,  leaving  only  a  fuflicieut  number  of 
foldiers  to  prevent  an  attack.  He  had  received  a  re- 
inforcement .  of  2,000  Almains,  which  put  him  in 
a  condition  of  making  any  attempt.  He  mar^h'd  to 
Cerignola,  about  five  leagues  diftance  from  Barlete, 
and  fomewhat  nearer  Canofa,  which  was  the  general 
quarters  of  the  French  army.  His  defign  was  to  at- 
tack this  town,  and  by  taking  of  it,  to  open  a  paflage 
to  the  Capitanate,  where  he  wou'd  be  able  to  fubfift, 
or  draw  theduke^Afctf^rrto  a  battle  ;  and  to  oblige 
him,  if  he  beat  him,  to  raife  the  blockade  of  Barlete. 
He  had  fent  before  him  a  large  number  of  infantry  to 

pre- 
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prepare  and  fortify  a  camp  at  Cerignola,  where  he  de-    //.  / 
lign'd  to  poll  himfelf,  and  wait  for  the  French,  to     15-03. 
have  the  advantage  in  the  engagement,  if  they  fhou'd 
attempt  to  fall  upon  him  there. 

He  forced  his  march,  notwithftanding  the  exceffive 
heat,  which  deftroyecl  feveral  of  his  foldiers  by  thirft 
and  wearinefs.  He  was  purfued  by  the  duke  de  Ne- 
mours, who  plagued  him  for  fome  time,  but  without 
being  able  to  do  him  any  mifchief.  The  nearer  he 
approach'd  to  Cerignola,  the  more  advantageous  was 
his  ground ;  becaule  it  was  very  much  inclofed  with 
ditches,  vineyards  and  hedges,where  the  French  cavalry 
werealmort  ufelefs.  At  length  he  gained  the  camp  pre- 
pared for  nim,  and  ranged  his  troops  there  in  Battalia. 

It  was  already  late,  and  within  lefs  than  two  hours 
of  fun-fet.  Upon  this  account  the  duke  de  Nemours 
confider'd  whether  it  was  proper  to  attack  him.  Bat 
he  had  befides  another  rcafon  for  forbearance.  He 
had  received  the  news  of  Aubignys  defeat,  and  fore- 
faw  the  fatal  confequences  of  a  fecond  engagement, 
if  it  fhould  happen  not  to  fucceed  ;  for  in  cale  of  an 
entire  defeat,  he  wou'd  have  no  more  forces  to  keep 
the  field,  and  moft  of  the  towns  wou'd  undergo  the 
law  of  the  conqueror.  However,  it  was  concluded 
in  the  council  of  war,  to  attack  the  Spaniards,  and 
that  immediately. 

They  began  with  a  great  difcharge  of  the  artillery, 
to  deftroy  the  entrenchments,  but  to  very  little  pur- 
pofe,  becaufethey  fired  upon  the  afcent;  whereas  the 
Spaniards  firing  crofs  the  French  fquadrons  and  bat- 
talions, mifs'd  but  little  of  their  aim. 

The  fire  lighting  upon  fome  barrels  of  powder  in 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  being  communicated  to  fome 
waggons,  put  them  into  a  diforder.  The  duke  de 
Nemours  hearing  the  noife,  and  being  moreover  great- 
ly incommoded  by  the  Spanijb  artillery,  immediately 
advanced  at  the  head  of  800  Gendarmes,  ordering  fome 
battalions  ot  infantry  to  follow  him.  By  the  benefit 
of  the  fmoak  of  the  cannon  he  march'd  up  to  the  Spa- 
nijh  intrenchmcnts,  where  he  difcovered  the  breaches 
that  his  cannon  had  made.  He  imagined  there  were 
only  fome  banks  of  earth  cart  up  in  hafte  ;  but  he 
found  a  large  ditch,  which  prevented  his  paflTage,  and 
was  expofed  to  a  terrible  fire  of  the  Aryucbufles,  which 
N  a  was 
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A.  /).    more  than  he  cou'd  bear.  Upon  this  he  order'd  his  forces 
1 5*03.     was  to  march,  in  order  to  withdraw,  and  made  a  faint 
^y**j  as  if  he  was  going  to  look  for  another  paffage  into  the 
camp,  but  was  kill'd  in  that  inftant  by  a  musket-fhot. 
The  death  of  the  general  Ipread  a  terror  among  the 
foldiers,  already  diflieartned  by  the  continual  volleys 
of  the  enemy  upon  them,  without  any  poffibility  of 
coming  up  with  them,  and  they  began  togiveground. 
Gottfalvo  perceiving  the  diforder  they  were  in,  ifTued 
out  of  his  camp,  and  finifhed  the  defeat.     It  was  im- 
mediately general,  notwithftandmg  the  efforts  of  the 
princes  of  Salerno,  and  Melphe  to  Hop  the  fugitives. 
The  night  coming  on,  prevented  a  greater  (laughter : 
But  the  whole  army  was  difperfed,  and  every  one 
fled  to  the  woods,  abandoning  the  artillery  and  bag- 
Selearius,     g^     Befi<jes  the  duke  de  Nemours,  Chandenier  was 
killed  alfo,  the  princes  of  Salerno,  and  Melphe  wound- 
ed, and  Chatillon  taken. 
.     ,       The  Spanifh  hiftorians  make  the  number  of  the 

Annalet  dc   _   .  r      ./  ^ 

France.  flam  among  the  French,  to  amount  to  3300.  Our 
annals  add  another  thoufand  to  the  number.  There 
were  but  nine  Spaniards  killed,  and  not  one  man  of 
note  among  them.  This  defeat  of  the  French  army 
happen'd  on  Friday  the  i8th  of  April,  eight  days  after 
that  of  Setninara  in  Calabria.  From  that  time  the 
Spaniards  look'd  upon  this  as  a  lucky  day  for  their 
nation,  and  the  fuperftition  of  the  French  as  the  con- 
trary for  them;  an  extravagant  notion,  which  is  not 
yet  wholly  effaced. 

The  next  day  Cerignola  furrender'd,  as  did  alfb 
Canofa,  and  all  the  other  adjacent  towns.  Lewis  of 
Aft  repaired  to  Venofa  AlegretoAverfa,  and  the  other 
officers  to  other  places.  The  principal  of  them  met 
together  fome  days  after,  to  consider  what  method 
was  to  be  taken  in  order  to  flop  the  conquefts  of  the 
Spaniards,  until  they  cou'd  receive  fome  newfuccours 
from  France.  They  depofited  fome  ammunition  in 
the  caftles  of  Naples,  and  forme-d  a  fmall  camp  near 
Cajeta. 

Gonfaho  was  one  of  thofe  generals,  that  knew  how 
to  make  ufe  of  a  victory,  as  well  as  to  conquer.  He 
march'd  directly  to  Naples,  and  upon  decamping  fent 
Aubtgny  advice  of  his  vidory.  This  general,  after  his 
defeat,  ha4  efcaped  to  the  cattle  of  Antigola,  where 

he 
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he  defended  himfelf.     He  received  a  fummons  to  fur-   A.  2?. 
render,  and  was  forced  to  comply,  as  he  had  no  hopes     15*03. 
of  afliftance.     He  capitulated  for  the  life  and  liberty  ^s\r*+J 
of  his  garrtfon,  and  obtain'd  them  both  :    But  for 
himfelf  he  remain'd  dill  a  prifoner. 

As  foon  as  Gonfalvo  appear 'd  before  Naples,  all  the 
French  foldiers  retired  to  the  caftles,  and  the  Neapo- 
litans opening  their  gates  to  him,  he  entered  on  the 
1 4th  of  May.  Averfa  and  Capua  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  capital,  and  declared  for  the  Spaniards. 

Gonfaho  attack  d  the  caftles,  and  took  the  caftle  Mariana. 
Novo  by  ftorm,  in  the  beginning  of  June.     He  woii'd1*1^  c-  '* 
have  been  under  a  neceffity  of  abandoning  this  enter- 
prize,  if  the  French  cou'd  have  held  out  but  twenty- 
four  hours  longer;  for  the  next  day  after  theafTauIt, 
the  French  fleet  arriv'd  from  Genoa  with  provifions, 
arms,  and  all  kinds  of  ammunition,  and  wirh  2000 
Foot. 

The  caftle  delOvo  was  forced  in  like  manner  a  few 
days  after  by  ^Peter  Navarre,  who  had  undermined 
the  wall  next  Pizztfalcone,  without  being  difcovcred 
by  thofe  in  the  town.     This  cnftle  is  the  firft  place 
that  was  ever  taken  by  a  powder-mine.     Since  that  Gu'«urd. 
time,  this  invention  has  been  always  ufed  in  fieges,  *'  6' 
and  is  now  brought  to  great  perfection. 

While  Peter  Navarre  was  befieging  the  caftle 
del  0i)0,  Gonfaho  march'd  out  of  Naples  with  the 
beft  part  of  his  army,  and  having  fentPtofper  Colonns 
to  the  Abruzzo,  in  order  to  take  pofTeffion  of  lome 
fortreffes  there,  that  ftill  held  out  for  France,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Cajeta,  in  order  to  lock  up  this  town,  which' 
was  the  laft  relort  of  the  French,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  paffing  the  Gariglian. 

Tves  £  Alegre  had  entrench'd  himfelf  upon  mount  Gaicdar<f. 
Orland,  near  Cajeta,  with  45*00  men.     Gonfaho  while  1-6.  Marin 
he  was  battering  the  town  from  one  of  the  fuburbs  "•  ca?' 
which  he  had  made  himfelf  maftcr  of,  and  while  his  Amuiesde 
Galleys  cannonaded  this  port,  twice  ftorm'd  the  in-  France.  B« 
trenchments,  but  was  beaten  back ;  and  Hugh  deCar- car>  u  9* 
dune,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  army  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-fhot.     The  French  fleet  arrived, 
victualled  Cajeta,  and  landed  fome  forces;  all  which 
obliged  Gonfaho  to  withdraw,  and   accordingly  he 
retired  to  Cajliglione,  between  Cajeta  and  the  Garig- 
lian. N  3  This 
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A.  2).  This  retreat  raifed  the  hopes  otAlegre  and  the  mar- 
quis  de  Saluffes,  whom  the  king  had  named  viceroy 
of  Naples  after  the  death  of  the  duke  de  Nemours. 
The  French  army  drew  up  at  Tarma  ;  and  d^Aubigny 
being  a  prifoner,  the  king  had  given  the  command  to 
Francis  de  Gonfague  marquis  of  Mantua,  to  prevent 
his  declaring  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  who  very 
much  follicited  him  tothatpurpofe. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions  the  pope  died,  which 
caufed  great  disturbances  in  Italy.  Theconftant  opi- 
nion was,  that  both  he  and  his  fon  the  duke  deValen- 
tinois  were  poifoned  thro'  miftake,  by  a  preparation  he 
fold  made  for  cardinal  Adrian  called  Corneto.  The 
pope  died  of  it  the  next  day  ;  but  the  duke  de  J^alen- 
ttnois  efcaped  through  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and  the 
force  of  his  conftitution,  which  admitted  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  violent  remedies  that  were  given  him  up- 
on that  occafion ;  and  he  was  delivered  from  it  at  the 
expence  of  a  terrible  fit  of  ficknefs. 

This  duke  was  not  a  little  embaraiTed,  knowing 
how  much  the  publick  was  incenfed  againft  him  and 
his  family.  The  Urfms  and  the  Colonwesput  all  Rome 
into  a  combuftion;  but  that  which  the  cardinals  were 
mod  uneafy  at,  and  very  much  apprehended,  was, 
that  the  French  and  Spanijh  armies  would  march  up 
to  Rome,  and  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  conclave. 
And  accordingly  the  marquis  of  Mantua  no  fooner 
heard  of  the  pope's  death,  than  he  fet  forward  with 
the  French  forces,  in  order  to  go  thither,  having  left 
orders  with  ihcSwifs  to  follow  him,  as  foon  as  they 
ihould  be  joined  by  the  reft  of  their  countreymen, 
which  they  daily  expected.  The  French  fleet  atfb, 
which  lay  at  Cajeta,  was  commanded  to  go  and 
feiie  the  mouth  of  the  'fiber. 

The  approach  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  confequence,  as  it  prevented  the  duke  de 
fSalentinois  from  throwing  himfelf  into  the  arms  of 
Gonfalvo.  He  treated  with  the  ambaflador  of  France, 
obliged  himfelf  to  aflift  the  king  with  all  his  power 
againft  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  gave  him  hopes  that  the 
cardinals  in  his  intereft,  would  vote  for  cardinal  <f 
rfmboifc. 

This 
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This  cardinal,  who  had  long  aimed  at  the  popedom,   A.  D. 
depended  greatly  upon  the  negotiation,  and  was  de-     1^03. 
lighted  to  find,  at  the  arrival  of  the  army,  that  the  elec- 
tion  was  not  over ;  for  he  was  much  afraid  ic  ihould 
have  been  made  in  his  abfence,  being  fure  of  the  duke 
de  Valentinois*  faction,  and  nothing  doubting  but  that 
'Julian  de  la  Rover e,  cardinal  cf  St.^efer  ad  Vincula, 
who  had  been  long  devoted  to  the  interefts  of  France, 
wou'd  alfo  refign  his  votes  to  him.     Thus  he  thought  Belcar.  1.  9* 
his  matters  were  in  a  good  forwardnefs  ;  but  he  was£ni)al- de 
deceived  in  the  cardinal,  who  chofe  rather  to  labour G^iccSrd. 
for  himfelf  than  another:  Not  that  he  expected  to  bei.  6. 
elected  pope  in  this  conclave  ;  for  he  was  well  fatif- 
fied  of  the  contrary :  But  he  was  not  without  hopes 
of  arriving  at  the  ^Pontificate  another  time,  for  which 
reafon,  he  was  for  fetting  up  a  pope  more  advanced 
in  years,  and  lefs  vigorous  in  constitution  than  the 
cardinal  cTAmboife  :  And  he  fo  managed  matters  in  the 
conclave  of  which  he  made  himfelf  matter,    that  the 
choice  fell  upon  Francis  Picolomini^  a  perfon,  whofe 
virtue  and  conduct  rendered  him  .worthy  of  the  chair, 
but  whofe  years  and  infirmities  Toon  removed  the  pa- 
pal charge  out  of  his  hands.     He  alTumed  the  name 
of  Pius  III. 

His  pontificate  was  of  a  (horter  continuance,  than 
cardinal^*  la  Rovere  could  have  imagined;  forheliv'd 
but  twenty  fix  days  after  his  election.  His  death  ex- 
pofed  the  duke  de  Valentinois  a  fecond  time  to  danger 
and  fear,  becaufe  the  Urjins  and  Colonnes  had  reuni- 
ted againft  him,  and  carried  matters  to  fuch  a  length, 
that  he  was  very  happy  in  that  Pius  III.  granted  him 
anafylum  in  the  cattle  of  S.  Angelo  :  But  this  was  the 
conjuncture  which  the  cardinal  dc  la  Rovere  laid  hold 
of  to  compafs  his  defigns.  He  went  to  him  todefire 
the  votes  of  his  faction  ;  promifed  him,  if  he  Ihould 
be  chofen  pope,  to  continue  him  the  dignity  of  gene- 
ral of  the  holy  fee,  in  pofTeilion  of  Romagna,  and  the 
other  towns  he  had  conquered  in  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander,  great  part  of  which  had  revoked  upon  fee- 
ing him  fink  under  the  efforts  of  his  enemies ;  and  in 
fine  to  procure  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  and 
his  own  nephew,  fon  to  Francis  Maria  de  la  Rovere 
his  brother. 

N  4  The 
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A.  D.  The  duke  dc  Valentinois,  happy  in  finding  fuch  a 
15-03.  rcfort  under  his  misfortunes,  accepted  the  otter  ;  and 
V^-y^^x  procured  for  him  the  intereft  of  the  Spanijh  cardinal, 
Belcar.  1 9.  whofeprejudicesagainfthim  relating  to  his  attachment 
for  France,  were  already  throughly  removed  by  his 
conduct  in  the  preceding  conclave.  The  cardinal 
had  the  fame  fuccefs  with  the  Italian  cardinals,  by  the 
great  promifes  he  made  them  ;  fo  that  he  might  be 
fairly  laid  to  be  chofenpope  before  the  conclave.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  created  upon  the  firft  meeting  ;  an 
unheard  of  initance,  of  which  there  had  been  no  pre- 
cedent from  the  time  that  the  popes  were  made  by  the 
fole  election  of  the  cardinals.  He  aflumed  the  name 
of  Julian  II.  The  cardinal  d'Amboife  was  forced  to 
fubfcribe  to  this  election,  and  to  go  with  the  relt  to 
adore  him,  that  had  fo  cruelly  tricked  him  the  mouth 
before 

In  the  mean  time,    the  French  army  was  advanced 

(Bufcclard.    as  ^ar  as  tne  Gariglian,  and  had  obliged  Gonfaho,  who 

l.  e.  was  much  inferior  in  force,  to  withdraw  beyond  it. 

Mariana,      The  marquis  of  Mantua,  by  the  help  of  his  artillery, 

;  *  • Ct  S'    raifed  a  bridge  upon  this  river ;  over  which  he  patted 

five  thousand  men,  who,  without  (topping,  marched 

to  attack  the  Spanijh  camp,  and  forced  it  on  one  fide, 

having  firlr,  gained  a  redoubt  that  covered  it. 

It  is  very  likely  that  if  they  had  been  fupported,  the 
Spaniards  would  have  been  entirely  defeated  :  But  the 
'  marquis  of  Mantua's  flacknets  prevented  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  victory.  Gonfalvo,  being  fenfible  of 
his  danger,  made  his  greateft  efforts  to  repulfe  the 
French  ;  and  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  infan- 
try, with  his  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  fell  furioufly  upon 
them,  drove  them  from  the  redoubt,  and  forc'd  them 
to  repafs  the  bridge.  The  Daughter  was  great  on  both 
fides :  However  the  French  remained  mailers  of  their 
Bridge,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  great  intrenchment, 
which  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  all  hopes  of  deftroy- 
.  ing  it.  They  made  feveral  attempts  upon  this  bridge, 
fometimes  with  fire  engines,  and  fornetimes  with  o- 
ther  machines ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe. 

The  French  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  fecurity  of 
their  bridge  upon  the  Garigltan:  For  without  that 
they  could  not  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples : 
But  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  get  any  further.  There 

were 
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were  but  two  ways  of  effecting  it :  The  one  was  to  A.  D. 
force  the  Spanijh  camp,  and  the  other  to  wait  till  the 
rigour  of  the  feafon,  which  now  began  to  be  very 
bad,  fhould  oblige  Gonfaho  to  decamp.  The  firft 
was  impoffible,  fo  well  the  general  had  fortified  his 
camp:  The  r,ther  depended  upon  the  refolution  of 
the  two  armies  to  continue  incamped,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  rains  and  fnows. 

Goxfalvo,  though  incamped  in  a  wafte  country,  un- 
der much  greater  difficulties  than  the  French,  refol- 
ved  to  keep  his  forces  together,  looking  upon  it  as 
a  decifive  point  to  hinder  "the  French  army  from  en- 
tering the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he  had  already 
moftly  fubdued.  The  French  were  as  ftiff  for  fome 
time ;  but  difeafes  fpreading  among  their  army,  the 
infantry  grew  very  weak ;  and  the  marquis  de  Saluffes, 
who  had  refumed  the  command  upon  the  retreat  of 
the  marquis  of  Mantua,  who  had  quarrel  I'd  with  the 
other  generals,  permitted  -his  cavalry,  for  the  benefit 
of  forage,  to  canton  themfelves  in  very  diftant  quar- 
ters from  each  other. 

Gonfaho,  perfedlyinftructed  in  all  thatpaffed  in  the 
French  army,  had  a  projccl  of  furprizing  it.  He  got 
Bartholomew  Ahiiane,  and  fome  other  lords,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  family  of  the  Urjins,  who  brought  him 
a  confiderable  re-inforcement,  to  join  him;  made 
fecret  preparations  for  building  a  bridge,  and  when, 
that  was  finifhed,  fet  out  from  his  camp,  where  he 
left  only  his  rear,  with  orders  to  ftorm  the  French 
bridge  as  foon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  palled  the 
river.  U  Afottne  frxed  the  bridge  upon  the  Garig- 
lian,  four  miles  above  that  of- the  French,  which 
was  built  in  a  few  hours,  that  river  being  deep,  but 
not  broad. 

The  marquis  de  Saluffes  having  received  advice  of 
Gonfaktfs  paflage,  did  not  wait  for  the  ftorming  his 
bridge;  but  abandoning  part  of  his  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, chofe  to  withdraw  to  Cajeta,  with  as  many 
of  his  troops  as  he  could  get  together.  For  fome 
time  he  marched  in  good  order ;  but  frofpcr  Colonne 
being  detached  after  him  by  Gonfaho,  with  a  part  of 
the  cavalry,  he  was  obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to 
|ialt,  in  order  to  beat  him  back,  which  gave  Go»fak>o 
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A.   D.   time  to  come  up  with  all  his  army,   who  joined  the 
15-03.     French  at  the  pailage  of  the  bridge  of  Mola. 

The  marquis  of  Saluff'es  placed  all  his  gendarmery 
againft  him,  to  give  his  artillery  time  to  pafs  the 
bridge,  and  fuftain'd  a  fevere  incounter,  during  which 
part  of  the  infantry  crofTed  the  river :  But  they  were 
no  fooner  over,  than  they  disbanded  to  fly  to  Cajeta. 
The  reft  of  the  troops  did  the  fame,  according  as  they 
gain'd  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  gendarmery  were 
under  a  neceflity  of  disbanding  alfo.  The  Spaniards 
purfued  the  fugitives  fword  in  hand,  and  the  victory 
was  compleated  by  taking  the  artillery  and  baggage. 
This  defeat  happen'd  alfo  on  a  Friday,  the  twenty 
eighth  of  December. 

Gonfaho  immediately  went  to  lay  fiege  to  Cajeta, 
where  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  a  vigorous  de- 
fence: But  the  confternation  they  were  in  deftroyed 
the  courage  even  of  the  moft  brave.    They  capitula- 
Jovio.        tecj?  ail(}  agreed  to  furrender  the  town  into  Gonfafoo's 
An.  1504.    hands  on  the  firft  day  of  the  year  15^04.   which  was 
done,  upon  condition  that  the  garrifon  (hould  be  al- 
lowed to  march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  in 
order  to  return  by  fea  or  land  to  France ;  and  that  Au- 
bigny,  and  the  other  prifoners  fhould  have  the  fame 
liberty :  But  a  great  number  of  thofe  that  returned  by 
land  periflied  with  fatigue  and  ficknefs.     Some  of  the 
principal  officers  were  difgraced,    either  for  furren- 
dering  Cajeta,  without  defending  it,  or  for  not  pay- 
ing fufficient  obedience  to  the  general's  orders.  There 
was  hardly  any  but  Lewis  o^AJl,  who  returning  long 
after  the  reft,  was  well  received  by  the  king;  and  in- 
Bramome    deed  he  deferved  it.     This  lord,  after  the  defeat  of 
dans  r  eloge  Cerignola,  had  rcpair'd  to  Venofa,   a  city  of  the  Baji~ 
de  Louis      licate,  and  rallied  there  a  part  of  the  remains  of  the 
duke  de  Nemours's  army.     He  kept  pofTefllon  of  it, 
and  alfo  gain'd  fome  conquefts  :    He  refufed  to  be 
included  m  the  capitulation  of  Cajeta,    and  made 
particular  terms  for  himfelf  and  his  men.    He  march- 
ed out  of  the  town,  drums  beating,  and  enfigns  di(- 
played,   traverfed  all  Italy  in  form  of  battle,    and 
brought  back  his  forces  to  France  in  good  condition. 
Thus  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  loft  a  fecond 
time  by  France.     Ferdinand,    king  of  Spain,  owed 
this  fine  conqneft  to  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Gon- 

faho, 
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falvo,   who  had  now  a  better  title  than  ever  to  the    A.  D. 
glorious  firname  of  Grand  Captain.  1 5-04. 

This  was  the  unfortunate  year  of  France',  for 
two  armies,  which  the  king  had  fentto  the  'Pyrenees, 
againlt  the  king  of  Spain,  mifcarried  in  their  enter- 
prizes  ;  and  a  fleet,  commanded  by  Present  de  Bidoux, 
which  failed  for  Catalugnia,  having  been  driven  by  a 
great  ftorm,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  ports  of 
trance. 

A  truce  was  concluded  for  rive  months  between 
the  king  and  the  king  of  Spain,  which  extended  only 
to  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  war  ceafed  almoft  every 
where  in  Italy:  But  thofe  who  were  apprehenfive  of 
feeing  it  foon  renewed,  were  not  discharged  of  their 
fear.  The  Venetians  contented  themfelves  with  be- 
ing fpectators  of  all  thefe  revolutions,  and  waited 
for  a  proper  opportunity  to  profit  by  them,  as  they 
had  done  after  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  and  du- 
ring the  duke  de  Valentinois's  perplexity  occafion'd 
by  it;  for  they  laid  hold  of  this  conjuncture  to  wreft 
from  him  Faenza,  and  ibme  other  adjacent  towns  of 
lefs  importance. 

The  pope  complain'd  greatly  of  it,    thofe  towns 
being  part  of  the  antient  domain  of  the  holy  fee  : 
But  he  was  not  ftrong  enough  to  oblige  the  Venetians 
to  make  him  fatisfaclion  for  this  invaiion.    The  duke 
de  Valentinois  was  in  his  power,  and  offer'd  to  put 
him  in  pofTclTion  of  fome  towns  where  he  had  (till 
men  and  officers,  upon  condition  of  having  his  li- 
berty.    The  pope  defired  nothing  better  than  to  grant 
him  his  liberty  at  this  price :   But  he  futfer'd  himfelf 
to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  Spaniards,    and  put  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal  de  Carvaial,  who  was 
to  be  refponfible  for  him.     Gonfaho,  however,  who  Mariana, 
was  apprehenfive  of  this  duke's  crafty  difpofition,  !• 2^  c- 
furprized  him  in  fome  intrigues  againft  the  interefts 
of  Spain,    or  at  leaft  pretended  fo  ;    and  upon  this 
feized  him,  and  fent  him  to  Spain,  where  he  was  im- 
prifoned  in  the  caftle  of  Medina  del  Campo.     There 
was  110  more  talk  of  him  afterwards,    tho'  he  had 
made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world,    only  upon  oc- 
cation  of  his  death,  which  happen'd  three  years  af- 
ter.    He  had  found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  and 
was  fled  to  Navarre,  where  he  was  killed  in  an  am- 

bufcade, 
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A.  D.    bufca,de,  at  the  head  of  fome  forces  of  the  king  of 
15-04.     Navarre,    with  whom  he  was  marching  to  reduce 
Tome  rebels  that  had  taken  up  arms  againft  this  prince. 
His  abfence  daily  confirm'd  the  rep'ofe  of  Italy ^ 
•which  the  king,  whofe  treafure  was  exhaufted,   had 
no  more  inclination  to  difturb,  at  lead  with  regard 
io  the  kingdom  of  Naples :  Befides,  he  had  enter'd 
upon  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  king  of  Spain,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,    which  peace  indeed  could 
Trahespar  not  be  concluded;    but  the  truce  was  continued  for 

Leonard,      thfee  yeafS> 

After  the  conclufion  of  this  truce,  another  treaty 
was  agreed  upon  at  Blois,  between  the  king  of  the 
Romans  and  the  archduke  Philip  on  one  part,  and 
the  king  of  France  on  the  other.  This  treaty  was 
grounded  upon  the  future  marriage  of  madam  Clauda, 
of  France,  with  Charles  prince  of  Luxembourg,  foil 
of  the  archduke,  and  the  inveftiture,  which  the  king 
of  the  Romans  was  to  give  the  king  for  the  dutchy  of 
Milan:  But  it  was  fo  advantageous  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  and  fo  prejudicial  to  France,  that  it  was 
thought  the  king  never  deiign'd  to  (land  by  it.  For, 

„  by  this  treaty,  the  king's  patrimony,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  earldom  of  Aft,  the  fig- 

'  niory  of  Genoa,  Brittany,  alfo  the  inheritance  of 
queen  Anne,  mother  of  the  archdutchefs,  and  befides 
that,  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy,  was  to  revert  to  him 
after  the  king's  death ;  fo  that  it  was  the  general  opi- 
nion that  this  prince  concluded  this  treaty  for  no 
other  reafon  but  to  prevent  the  mifcarrying  of  ano- 
ther, which  he  had  very  much  at  heart;  I  mean  a 
league  between  him,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
pope,  againft  the  republick  of  Venice. 

Thefe  princes  were  all  three  not  a  little  diflatif- 
fied  with  that  republick.  The  king,  among  other 
motives  for  difpleafure,  was  greatly  provoked  at  the 
Venetians  for  that,  during  the  Neapolitan  war,  they 
had  crofs'd  him  underhand  upon  an  hundred  occa- 
fions,  and  contrary  to  treaty  allowed  his  enemies  to 
pafs  through  'their  territories.  The  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans could  not  pardon  them  the  league  they  had 
made  with  France  for  feizing  a  part  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan^  which  was  a  fief  of  the  empire ;  and  the  pope 
had  no  lefs  caufe  of  complaint  againft  them,  for  ta- 
king 
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king  poflefiion  of  Faenza,  and  fome  other  towns  ;  A.  D. 
from  whence  the  duke  de  VcJentinois  had  driven  the  15-04. 
ufurptrs  of  thefe  dominions  of  the  holy  fee. 

The  pope  was  the  moft  forward  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  for  the  fake  of  the  great  advantages  which  he 
defigned  to  draw  from  it,  in  order  to  advance  his 
power.  His  pretenfions  were  no  lefs  than  to  force 
the  Venetians  to  yield  up  to  him  Ravenna,  Ceriia, 
Rtmmi,  Imola,  Cefena,  and  all  the  dependances 
upon  thcie  towns,  which  had  formerly  been  part 
of  the  domain  of  the  holy  fee.  The  king  of  the 
Romans  was  to  have  Roveredo,  Verona,  Padua,  Vi- 
cenza,  Trevifa,  Frioul,  and  all  their  appurtenances, 
which  he  maintain'd  to  have  been  unjuftly  taken  from 
the  houle  of  dujlria.  The  king  of  France,  in  virtue 
of  the  rights' of  the  dukes  of  Milan,  was  to  have  for 
his  fhare  Brcffe,  the  territory  of  Crema^  Bergamask, 
the  Cremonots,  and  Giraddada. 

The  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
the  republick  of  Florence,  and  the  king  of  Hungary 
were  alfo  to  be  admitted  into  the  treaty,  in  order  to 
recover  the  other  lands,  which  the  Venetians  detained 
from  them  ;  that  is,  in  ihort,  they  were  refolved  to 
deftroy  this  republick,  and  to  leave  them  hardly  any 
thing  but  what  they  pofleiTed  on  the  other  fide  the 
gulf. 

The  pretence  for  this  union  of  the  two  kings  with 
the  pope  was,  to  make  war  upon  the  Turk,  with 
whom  the  Venetians  had  concluded  a  peace  ;  and  it 
was  obferved,  that  their  treaty  and  that  of  the  pope 
•with  the  two  princes  was  figned  the  fame  day,  viz. 
the  twenty  fecond  of  September. 

If  the  execution  had  been  as  fpeedy  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Blots,  and  as 
indeed  it  might  have  been,  the  Venetians  had  been 
ruined:  But  while  that  was  delayed,  feveral  obstacles 
arofe,  and  the  blow  being  not  ftruck  till  long  after, 
produced  no  mighty  effect. 

The  delay  and  irrefolution  of  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  the  main  caufes  of  it.  He  granted  the 
king  the  inveftiture  of  the  Milanese,  and,  at  the  lame 
time,  declared  to  him,  that  his  affairs  in  Germany 
would  not  permit  him  to  enter  Italy  till  the  year  fol- 
lowing. Afterwards  the  king  fell  ill  of  a  dangerous 

diftemper ; 
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A.  2).   diftemper,    and  was  given  over  by  his  phyficians; 
15-04.    which  was  a  new  misfortune  to  put  off  the  prepara- 
\s-y^J  tions :  But  he  recovered. 

Guicciard.        The  Venetians  took  the  advantage  of  thefe  delays 
1.6.  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  pope  off  from  the  triple 

alliance.  They  offer'd  to  reftore  him  moft  of  the 
towns, .that  were  the  caufe  of  the  difference.  At 
firft  he  rejected  their  offers;  but  confidering  how  lit- 
tle the  king  of  the  Romans  was  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  how  great  an  advantage  would  accrue  to  him 
without  any  coft  or  expence  on  his  fide,  he  accepted 
their  terms,  and  was  put  in  pofTeffion  of  Forli, 
Imoli,  Cefena,  and  fome  other  towns ;  the  two  kings 
having  no  great  reafon  to  complain  of  him  for  forfa- 
king  the  league,  becaufe  the  delay  of  the  execution 
proceeded  from  themfelves. 

The  king  having  mifs'd  fo  advantageous  a  ftroke, 
which  had  been  his  principal  motive  in  making  the 
alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  in  con- 
firming the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Charles  of 
Auftria,  duke  of  Lux e mbourg^  upon  conditions  equal* 
ly  beneficial  to  that  prince,  and  injurious  to  France, 
began  to  alter  his  thoughts  upon  this  laft  article, 
and  to  hearken  to  the  king  of  Spain's  propofals, 
whom  the  death  of  his  wife  Isabella,  had  left  in  great 
trouble. 

Ferdinand,  was  king  of  Caftile,  and  the  ftates  uni- 
ted to  that  crown,  by  fole  virtue  of  IfabeFs  right. 
The  archduke  Philip,  and  his  wife  Jane,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabel,  were  heirs  to  this  kingdom, 
and  had  been  acknowledg'd  as  fuch  by  the  Caftil- 
lians,  who  had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  them. 

Mariana,         Ifabel  had  made  a  will,  by  which  fhe  had  declared 

1.28.  c.  ja.  Jane  her  daughter,  and  the  archduke,  for  her  heirs  ; 

&7-  but  had,  neverthelefs,  given  the  adminiftration  of 
Caftile  to  her  husband,  till  fuch  time  as  their  grand - 
fon  Charles  duke  of  Luxembourg  fhould  arrive  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  upon  fuppofition  that  her  daughter 
Jane  would  not  govern  this  kingdom  in  perfon,  or 
would  be  prevented  from  doing  it  by  her  ill  ftate  of 
health.  This  claufe  was  added,  becaufe  Jane  had 
now  and  then  fome  fits  of  a  delirium,  that  render'd 
her  incapable  of  government. 

There 
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There  were  feveral  perfons  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
that  advifed  Ferdinand  to   take  the  title  of  king  of  4*   '"• 
Cajlile,    under  pretence  of  being  defcended  of  the     I5"°4. 
antient  kings  of  that  realm  by  the  male-line:  But  he 
knew  how  to  govern  his  ambition,  and  caufed  the 
archduke  'Philip  and  Jane  to  be  proclaimed  king  and 
queen  of  Cajlile.     He  had  Ifabefs  will  confirm 'd  by 
the  ftates  of  the  realm,  and  exhorted  the  archduke  to 
come  fpeedily  with  his  fpoufe,  and  take  poflefllon  of 
their  new  kingdom. 

As  many  of  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  wifh'd 
to  fee  Ferdinand  declare  himfelf  king  of  Caftile,  fo 
there  were  others  that  were  averfe  to  his  being  even 
adminiftTator  of  it ;  and,  in  cafe  that  Jane  fhould 
not  be  in  a  condition  of  governing  by  herfelf,  they  ur- 
ged that  the  government  devolved  upon  the  arch- 
duke, who  was  already  acknowledged  king,  and 
that  Ferdinand  ought  to  retire  to  his  kingdom  of  Ar- 
ragon. 

Ferdinand  was  not  only  in  pain  for  Caftile,  but 
alib  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  wras  extremely 
diffident  of  GonJ'afoo,  who  refented  the  limiting  his 
authority  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  upon  the  fufpi- 
cions  that  Trofper  Colonne,  this  general's  enemy,  had 
fuggefted  of  his  fidelity  ;  and  he  was  apprehenfive 
that  the  kingdom  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
archduke.  He  had  received  information  that  the  pope 
and  the  king  of  the  Romans  had  founded  Gotifaho 
upon  that  head ;  and  he  knew  that  the  archduke  was 
governed  by  fuch  connfellors  as  animated  him  againft 
him,  and  perfwaded  him  that  it  was  contrary  to  his 
honour  to  appear  at  Cajlile  with  the  title  of  king, 
without  the  royal  authority.  Some  fteps  which  the 
archduke  had  taken  after  the  death  of  Ifabel,  made 
Ferdinand  believe  that  he  hearkened  to  thefe  coun- 
fels :  Befides,  he  was  under  fome  apprehenfions  of 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  and  John  d'Albret,  king 
of  Navarre,\vhom  he  had  provoked  by  feveral  caufes 
of  difcontentment.  If  thefe  princes  ftould  have 
made  a  league  with  the  archduke,  and  he  fliould  be 
iuppprted  by  Frcnce,  and  the  party  that  he  had  in 
Cajlile,  he  faw  plainly  that  he  had  all  the  reafon  in 
the  world  to  take  care  of  himfelf. 

Ferdinand. 


m,  treati 

in  the  T 
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A .  D.  Ferdinand  amazed  at  the  dangerous  profpecl:,  that 
15-04.  threatened  him  on  all  fides,  thought  he  cou'd  make 
no  better  provifion  for  his  fecurity,  than  to  reunite  as 
foon  as  poffible  with  the  king  of  France.  He  knew 
that  this  prince  had  a  great  regard  foiGermanadeFoix, 
his  filler's  daughter.  Her  therefore  he  demanded  of 
him  in  marriage,  offering  to  fettle  the  crown  of  Naples 
upon  the  children  begotten  of  her  body. 

The  king,  who  had  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  re- 
conquering the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  had  indeed 
a  very  tender  affection  for  his  niece,  accepted  the 
propofal ;  and  the  more  readily,  becaufe  there  was  a 
claufe  added,  that  in  default  of  iffue  by  this  marriage, 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had  fallen 
to  the  king's  fliare  upon  the  divifion  of  that  kingdom 
between  him  and  Ferdinand,  fliou'd  revert  to  him. 
He  received  alfo,  by  way  of  recompence,  *  large  fum 
of  money,  which  at  that  time  he  flood  much  in  need 
h  of,  by  reafon  of  the  great  expence  he  had  been  at  in 
re_  the  Neapolitan  war,  and  fome  other  conditions  were 
fbrdeschar- ftipulated  to  his  advantage.  Ferdinand  had  gain'd 
^J"^'^  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  d'Ambotfe,  by  inferting  in 
-afcwo'mde  tne  treaty  fome  articles  in  their  favour,  to  the  intent 
Bethune,™/.  that  the  pope  might  not  defer  granting  a  difpenfation 
S6^1'  for  the  nearnefs  of  their  relation,  nor  the  cardinal  op- 
pofe  the  negotiation. 

This  treaty  was  figned  at  Blois  on  the  twelfth  of  Ofto- 
A.D.  1505.^,  the  peace  was  publifhed  between  the  two  crowns, 
the  marriage  folenmiz'd  mMarchthe  year  following  at 
Valladoltd,  and  the  Neapolitans  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Ferdinand  and  Germana  his  wife,  as  king 
and  queen  of  Naples. 

This  news  caufed  great  broils  in  the  courts  of  Spain, 
Italy  and  Germany.  Vehement  complaints  were  made 
of  the  injury  done  to  prince  Charles  of  Auftria,  who 
was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  alib  that 
of  Arragon,  in  cafe  of  iflue,  by  this  marriage 

For  the  fame  reafon  the  archduke  was  more  efpe- 

Mttiana.     cially  under  a  confternation :  But  he  chofe  to  behave 

loc.cic,     -  moderately  upon  the  ocqafion,  and  faid  that  the  king^ 

his  father-in-law,  was  matter  of  his  own  actions,  and 

it  did  not  become  him  to  find  fault  with  the  marriage. 

However,  he  continued  in  his  refolution  of  going  to 

Sfam,  iu  order  to  be  recognized  a-new  by  his  tub- 
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jefts  of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  and  embarked  at  Mid-    A.     .> 
dlebourg  in  Zeland  in  the  beginning  of  January,  with 
Jane  his  wife,  in  a  fleet  of  above  eighty  fail.     This 
voyage  proved  long  and  unfortunate,   by  reafon  of  Ha 
feveral  accidents  that  fell  out  in  the  courfeof  it.  The    '" 


archduke  was  forced  to  put  in  at  England  by  a  frorm, 
and  did  not  fet  fail  again  till  the  twenty-third  oijj 

" 


Amleria. 

He  landed  in  Galicia,  at  Corme-ma  del  Conde.  Be-  Epift.  303, 
fore  his  departure  from  the  Low  Countries,  he  had  3°4- 
fent  an  ambaffador  to  the  king,  his  father-in-law  ;  a 
negotiation  was  begun  at  SdLtmawa^  and  it  was  a- 
greed  between  the  two  kings  (that  is  to  fay,  Ferdi- 
nand, whom  for  the  future  i  (hall  call  king  of  Arra- 
gon,  and  Vhtlip,  to  whom  I  fhall  hereafter  give  the 
title  of  king  mGaftik,  which  title  he  had  already  ta- 
ken upon  him)  and  the  queen,  that  they  fhou'd 
all  three  have  an  equal  authority  in  Co/Me  ;  that  all 
publick  inftruments  fhou'd  run  in  their  name;  that  as  Mar;afl 
loon  as  the  king  ofCaftile  and  queen  Jane  arnVd  at  ioc.dc* 
their  (fates,  the  people  fhou'd  take  an  oath  to  them 
as  their  fovereigns  ;  that  they  fhou'd  do  the  fame  to 
the  king  of  Arragon,  as  adminiftrator  of  the  realm, 
and  to  Charles  duke  of  Luxembourg  as  heir  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Caftile,  Leon,  and  Granada  ;  that  the 
revenues  fhou'd  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
kings  ;  and  that  the  governors  of  the  towns  and  for- 
treffes  fhou'd  be  named,  one  half  by  one  of  the  kings', 
and  the  other  half  by  the  other. 

This  extraordinary  fcheme  of  government  made 
the  CaftJlJ.ins  apprehenfive  of  great  troubles,  efpecial- 
ly  when  the  king  of  Caflile,  being  landed  with  his 
forces,  declared  that  he  wou'd  not  ftand  to  the  treaty 
of  Salamanca.      Ferdwavd  was  already  determined 
what  to  do,  and  refolved  to  retire  to  his  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  at  lead  for  fomc  time,  provided  there  was  Petrns  de 
no  attempt  made  to  force  him  there-     This  was  what  Augiem, 
he  declared  to  his  fon-in-law  the'king  ofCaftile,  in  a  Epift-  3°7' 
conference  that  he  had  with  him  at  a  place  called  Re- 
meffal.     And  indeed  he  was  in  a  condition  to  difpute 
the  matter  with  the  king  of  Caftile,  being  matter  of 
moft  of  the  fortrefTes,  where  he  had  the  comman- 
ders at  his  devotion. 

VOL.  III.  O  The 
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The  offer  which  this  prince  made  to  depart  Caftile, 
was  too  advantageous  to  the  new  king,  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted with  the  conditions  annexed  to  it.  He  de- 
manded, and  it  was  agreed,  that  he  fhou'd  referve  to 
himfelf  the  grand  mafterfhip  of  the  military  orders, 
certain  legacies  left  him  by  the  will  of  the  late  queen 
his  wife,  the  revenues  of  the  Indies,  which  were  not 
then  fo  confiderable  as  they  have  been  fince,  and  a 
penfion  of  25-000  crowns. 

As  foon  as  all  thefe  articles  were  agreed  to,  Ferdi- 
nand fet  out  for  Arragon,  in  hopes  of  fpeedily  feeing 
a  change  in  Cajlile.  He  made  a  fecret  proteft  in  pre- 
fence  of  fome  lords  againft  this  treaty,  to  which  he 
declared  he  had  been  torced.  He  charged  Frederick 
duke  of  Alba  to  be  careful  of  his  interefts,  and  gave 
orders  to  all  thofe  of  his  party  to  follow  this  duke's 
advice  in  every  relpeci. 

Pctrws  de  '      The  kin&  °^CaP'^s  JOY  at  tne  great  advantage  he 
Augieria,     had  gain'd  over  his  father-in-law,  was  greatly  abated 
Epift.  311.   by  the  news  he  received  at  Valladolid  of  what  had  paf- 
fed  in  France  at  the  ftates  of  Tours. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  king  refolving  to 
humble  the  Venetians,  and  to  recover  from  them  all 
that  they  had  taken  from  the  ancient  domain  of  the 
dutchy  of  Milan,  had  by  the  treaty  of  Blots,  An.  i^o^.. 
confirmedthe  marriage  before  intended  between  madam 
Clauda  of  France,  his  daughter,  and  Charles  of  Aujlria, 
duke  of  Luxembourg,  upon  conditions  as  advantageous 
to  this  prince  and  princefs,  as  they  were  prejudicial  to 
the  ftate  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  it  was  the  common  opi- 
nion, the  king  had  pafTed  the  treaty  without  any  de- 
fign  to  execute  it.  He  had  already  made  one  ftep  this 
way,  by  contracting  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  marrying  his  niece  Germana  de  Foix  to 
him;  but  after  all,  he  was  under  a  neceflity  of  find- 
ing out  fome  way  to  make  fuch  an  entire  rupture,  as 
might  be  confiftent  with  his  honour. 

The  expedient  which  he  pitch'd  upon  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  was  to  afTemble  the  ftates,  at  the  inftances  of 
feveral  lords  of  the  kingdom  in  concert  with  him. 
This  meeting  was  held  at  Tours,  where  they  laid  be- 
fore him  the  great  inconveniences  of  the  treaty  which 
Louis  "xir.  he  had  made,  and  of  the  marriage  which  he  had  con- 
cluded bet  ween  madam  Clauda  of  Franc e,  and  Charles 

of 
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ofduftria.  He  anfwered,  that  he  had  nothing  more  A.  2). 
at  heart  than  the  benefit  of  his  fubje6ts,  but  he  cou'd  15-06. 
not  without  great  reluctance  recede  from  the  pro- 
mife  he  had  given  for  the  marriage  in  qnedion. 

They  replied,  that  he  was  obliged  by  his  coronation 
oath  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  the  people  God 
had  intruded  him  with,  above  all  other  things ;  that 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  alienate  the  domain  of  the 
crown,  at  lead  without  a  coniiderable  advantage  ac- 
cruing thereby  to  the  date;  that  the  alienation  he  had 
made  upon  occafion  of  this  marriage,  was  on  the  con- 
trary very  prejudicial  to  it ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  he 
cou'd  not  oblige  the  princefs  in  perfon,  who  was  yet 
a  minor  ;  and  that  they  humbly  intreated  him  to  mar- 
ry her  to  Francis  count  of  ^#£0#/?w£,  prefumptive  heir 
of  the  crown;  which  wou'd  be  a  much  properer  match 
for  the  princefs,  and  more  for  the  good  of  the  date. 

The  king  being  convinced  by  thefe  and  fome  other 
reafons  urged  upon  that  occafion,  which  perfuaded 
him  to  nothing  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  told  them 
that  he  wou'd  coniider  of  it,  and  communicate  his 
refolution  to  them  the  next  day  in  the  general  alTembly 
of  the  dates.  Accordingly,  he  declared  to  them,  that 
in  compliance  with  their  2eal  for  his  glory  and  the 
good  of  his  fubje&s,  he  granted  them  the  requed  they 
had  made  fuch  prefling  indances  to  him  for,  viz.  that 
the  princefs  fhou'd  not  be  efpoufed  to  Charles  of  AH- 
Jiria,  andthatheconfented  to  her  marriage  with  Francis 
count  viAngouleme,  preemptive  heir  of  the  crown. 
Upon  this,  the  whole  ailembly  broke  out  into  an 
extremity  of  joy,  which  the  mod  part  expreffed  rather 
in  tears  than  words;  and  the  king  was  fo  fenlibly 
touched  with  it,  that  he  cou'd  not  refrain  from  tears 
himfelf.  This  joy  was  compleated,  when  upon  the 
lift  day  of  March,  being  the  fead  of  the  afcenfion, 
the  princefs  was  betroth'd  to  the  count  in  theprefence 
of  the  whole  court,  by  the  cardinal  cT  Amboife,  after 
which  the  king  difmifs'd  the  dates. 

Thus  this  prince  corrected  the  greated  midake  he 
ever  had  been  or  cou'd  be  guilty  of;  if  indeed  he  ever 
had  an  inclination  to  commit  it:  For  he  plainly  fore 
faw,  that  before  pr  in  ceCbarles  and  the  princefs  Clauda 
were  of  an  age  to  marry,  many  alterations  wou'd 
fall  out,  to  open  a  paflage  to  him  for  departing  from 
this  treaty.  O  a  He 
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A.  D.        He  gave  all  his  allies  advice  of  what  had  parted  at 
if 06.     fours,  and  particularly  Henry  VII.  king  of  England, 


n'cd  moft  of 'the  particulars  relating  to  this  grand  af- 
fair. 

It  was  not  fo  eafy  to  recommend  the  matter  to  the 
approbation  of  the  kings  of  the  Romans  and  Caftile, 
becaufe  of  the  great  injury  accruing  from  thence  to 
Charles  of  A uftria,  duke  of  Luxembourg,  who  began 
at  that  time  to  be  called  prince  of  Spain.  The  king  con- 
tented himfelf  with  letting  them  know  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  this  refolution  by  the  ftates  of  his  kingdom, 
who  had  made  life  of  their  right  upon  this  occafion. 
Thefe  princes  were  not  in  a  condition  of  fhewing 
D'  Auton.    tneir  refentment.     They  were  much  more  afraid  of 
Hift.  de* '    the  king,  than  he  of  them ;  and  thofe  who  were  fent 
Louis  xii-  upon  this  errand,  met  with  a  better  reception  from 
them,  than  they  expedted. 

The  king  of  Co/Me  more  efpecially  had  reafon  to 
be  afraid  of  the  king's  falling  upon  theLozu  Countries, 
during  his  abfence,  if  he  fhou'd  break  with  him:  And 
befides  this,  he  had  feveral  difputes  in  Caftile,  where 
the  mines,  which  the  king  of  Arragon  had  laid  before 
his  departure,  in  order  to  embarafs  him,  began  to 
fpring.  The  difcontent  of  the  Caftilians  began  to 
break  out  :  But  the  death  of  the  king  of  Caftile,  cau- 
fed  in  all  probability  by  his  debauches,  and  the  grief 
which  feveral  incidents  had  brought  upon  him,  gave 
a  new  turn  to  affairs. 

The  king  of  Arragon  was  all  this  time  at  Napier, 
where  he  had  continued  upon  account  of  the  fufpi- 
cions,  that  had  been  fuggefted  to  him  of  Gonfalvo's  fi- 
delity. He  had  found  all  there  perfectly  fubjedT:  to 
his  orders,  and  was  in  no  hafte  to  depart ;  being  well 
afTured  of  the  duke  of  Alba\  devotion  to  him,  of 
Francis  Ximenes,  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  and  of  thofe, 
who  had  been  chofen  by  this  prelate  to  govern,  du- 
ring the  interregnum. 

Ferdinand  always  maintained  an  intire  correfpon- 
Mamna,  l.  cjence  wjth  the  kjng  of  prance.     The  pope  alfo  car- 
ried fair  with  this  prince,  in  hopes  of  recovering,  by 
his  heJp,  the  reft  of  the  towns  that  had  been  former- 
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Iy  forced  from  the  holy  fee.  Chaumont,  governor  of  //.  D. 
the  Milanese,  affitted  him  by  the  king's  order  ill  fub-     15-06. 
during  Perujia  and  Bolonia.     There  remained  now  V^-y~ 
only  Ibme  few  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.    The 
pope  was  appriz'd  of  the  king's  inclination  to  renew 
the  league  concluded  at  Blots  againft  the  republick  : 
But  the  mifunderftanding  between  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  this  prince,  caufed  by  breaking  off  the  mar- 
riage between  the  prince  of  Spain,  and  madam  Clauda 
of  France,  rendered  the  execution  of  it  impracticable. 
The  king  of  the  Romans  however  was  fo  far  intereited 
•  in  the  renewal  of  this  league,  that  the  pope  did  not 
delpair  of  perfuading  him  to  a  fecond  engagement. 
But  a  new  incident  retarded  the  meafures  propofed 
for  this  purpofe. 

The  Genoefe  revolted,  and  gentle  methods  were 
in  vain  made  ufe  of  to  reclaim  them,  which  obliged 
the  king  to  march  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  an  army 
to  challife  them.  He  met  with  great  difficulties,  as 
well  from  the  animoiuy  of  the  people,  as  from  the 
great  number  of  forces  which  this  republick  had  rai- 
fed  :  But  he  carried  his  point  with  much  glory  ;  and 
the  expedition  was  managed  with  all  polfible  prudence 
and  vigour.  It  coft  him  an  obftinate  battle  ;  but  the 
king  gaining  the  victory,  the  Genoefe  were  forced  to 
furrender  at  d  ifcretion . 

The  clemency  with  which  he  ufed  them,  charm'dGuIccJar«4- 
them.     He  allowed  them  to  continue  all  their  antient 1-  7< 
cuftoms,    only  with  this  difference,  That,  whereas 
they  had  formerly  held  them  by  the  title  of  contracts    ' 
made  with  the  kings  of  France,  they  were  now  con- 
firm'd  only  by  the  name  of  privileges,  with  a  referve 
of  right  to  deprive  them  of  them  upon  a  new  re- 
lapfe. 

The  expedition  of  Genoa  difcovered  a  fcene  of 
incomprehenfible  politicks.  Demetrio  Juftiniani,  one 
of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  revolt,  being  condem- 
ned to  be  beheaded,  confefs'd,  upon  his  examination, 
that  the  pope  had  fomented  the  revolt  of  Genoa,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  was  impatient  of  renewing  the 
league  againft  the  Venetians  with  the  king.  This 
prince,  who  had  his  thoughts  upon  the  fame  defign, 
provided  he  could  perfuade  the  king  of  the  R'JMU»S 
to  enter  again  into  the  league,  promifed  the  f^ettetimt 
D  3  ainballadois 
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A.  D.  ambafTadors  to  fupport  them  again  ft  him,  in  cafe  ne 
15-06.     fhould  attack  the  republick. 

^XV"^      Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  notwithftanding  the  treaty 
he  had  made  with  the  king  of  France,  one  article  of 
which  was,  that  the  children  to  be  born  of  him  and 
GermanadeFotx  fhould  inherit  the  kingdom  o^Naples, 
decreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  ftates  of  this  kingdom, 
Guicciard.   that  the  children  of  his  daughterj^tf?  fhould  fucceed  to 
1.7.  the  crown ;  notwithftanding  which  infraction,  he  put 

Hut"?''     hum"elf  U1to  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France  at  an 
Louis  xu.    interview  that  he  had  with  him  at  Savona.     Thefe  are 
myfteries,  which  it  is  difficult  to  fathom:   The  king, 
An,  1507-    upon  this  occafion,  honour' d  Gonfaho,  who  attended 
the  king  of  Arragon,  "with  fome  diftinguifhing  marks 
of  refpecl: ;  and  we  may  fay  that  this  was  the  laft  glo- 
rious day  which  this  famous  general  enjoyed  :   For 
Ferdinand,   through  the  fulpicion  he  had  conceived 
of  his  fidelity,  left  him  without  employ,  and  without 
prantome,    rccompence  the  reft  of  his  days,  and  fhew'd  him  no 
£  Gotfaive  °.ther  mark  of  acknowledgment  for  the  fignal  fer- 
e  vices  he  had  done  him,  than  that  of  a  magnificent  fu- 
neral after  his  death. 

The  king  of  Arragon,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ex- 
prefs  his  efteem  for  the  lord  d1  Aubigny,  who  had  re- 
markably diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
and  was  laid  up  with  the  gout,  did  him  the  honour 
of  a  vifit. 

The  two  kings  having  pafled  three  days  together, 
took  their  leave  of  each  other ;  the  king  to  return  to 
France,  and  Ferdinand  to  continue  his  journey  for 
Spain,  where  his  abfence  had  given  occafion  for  many 
difordcrs  after  the  death  of  king  Philip  of  Auflria. 

There  was  a  debate  concerning  the  adminiftration 
of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  by  reafon  of  queen  Jane's 
incapacity  to  govern;  and  feveral  projedls  were  fet 
on  foot  for  that  purpofe.-  The  moft  plaufible  were 
to  recal  the  king  of  Arragon  to  take  upon  him  the 
adminiftration,  or  to  confer  it  upon  Maximilian 
king  of  the  Romans,  grandfather  of  Charles  prince 
of  Spain,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  Cajlile,  Moft  of  the 
grandees  were  for  Ferdinand,  and  he  carried  it.  At 
his  arrival  at  Caftile  he  prefented  the  archbifhop  of 
Toledo  with  the  cardinal's  cap,  who  had  been  of 
^reat  fervice  to  him  upon  this  occafion  during  his  ab- 
ience.  In 
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In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  the  Romans  had  af-  A.  D. 
fembled  a  large  diet  at  Conftance,  where  he  hr-.ran-  15-07. 
gued,  with  great  vehemence,  upon  the  king's  enter-  v*x 
ing  Italy  with  a  numerous  army.  The  envoys  of  the  Gu 
pope  and  the  Venetians  feconded  him,  and  repre-  1-  7' 
fented  the  danger,  which  the  whole  country  was  in, 
of  falling  a  prey  10  the  king  of  France.  The  happy 
fuccefs  of  this  prince  in  his  Genoese  expedition  en- 
creafed  the  alarm,  and  very  much  ftagger'd  the  diet, 
which  was  upon  the  point  of  concluding  the  league 
between  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  againft  France. 

The  king's  private  agents  ztConftance  endeavour'd, 
under  hand,  to  remove  all  thefe  fufpicions,  by  repre- 
fenting  that  the  king  could  not  difpenle  with  him- 
fett  from  leading  an  army  into  Italy ,  to  fubdue  the 
rebels  that  had  taken  up  arms  againft  him.  Thefe 
remonftrances  were  feconded  by  a  confiderable  dif- 
tribution  of  money,  which  abated  the  heat  of  the 
warmeft  oppofers  ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  conduct, 
which  the  king  obferved  after  his  reducitig  of  Genoa, 
by  immediately  returning  into  France  with  his  army, 
baffled  the  king  of  the  Romans  meafures,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  pretence,  which  he  made  ufe  of  to  animate 
the  princes  of  the  empire  againft  Fnz/m? ;  and  it  was  only 
decreed  that  the  empire  Ihould  furnifli  him  with  an  ar- 
my of  8000  horfe,  and  22000  foot  for  fix  months,  when 
he  defign'd  to  go  to  Rome  to  be  crown'd  emperor. 

This  refolution  of  the  diet  confounded  the  Vene- 
tians ;  for  the  emperor  demanded  a  paflage  through 
their  territories  in  his  way  to  Rome ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ambaflador  of  France  declared,  that- in  cafe 
of  their  granting  him  this  paflage,  France  would  break 
with  them ;  reprefenting  to  them,  that  the  king  could 
not,  with  any  prudence,  forbear,  at  fuch  a  conjunc- 
ture, to  march  an  army  into  Italy,  and  advance  as  far 
as  the  ftate  of  Venice,  at  a  time  when  the  emperor 
was  paffing  through  it  with  his  forces. 

The  fenate  deliberated  upon  the  matter ;  but  could  Guic 
come  to  no  refolution  that  was  not  attended  with  '• 
great  inconveniences,  whether  they  granted  or  refu-  /" 
fed  the  emperor's  requeft ;  whether  they  declared  for 
him,  or  united  with  the  king  of  France  again  rf  him : 
So  they  chofe  to  delay  the  matter  as  long  as  they  could, 
and  ofTer'd  the  emperor  a  patfage  through  their  ftates 
O  4  in 
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A.  2).   in  his  journey  to  Rome,  provided  he  came  without 
15-07.     his  army. 

\s~Y^j  This  anfwer  very  much  perplexed  the  king  of  the 
Romans:  But  he  rcfolved  upon  a  method;  and  ha- 
ving fent  fome  forces  to  different  places,  in  order  to 
leave  the  Venetians  in  fufpence,  what  road  he  would 
take,  he  demanded  quarters  of  them  for  4000  horfe 
at  Verona.  They  refufed  him,  and  he  expe6ted  no 

Gulcdard.  ]efs  ;-  but  he  had  need  of  this  refufal  to  juftify  the  ir- 
ruption which  he  delign'd  to  make  upon  the  ftates  of 
therepublick. 

Petrus_de         Accordingly,  being  arrived  at  'Trent,   he  declared 

E^So3'  *^at  he  would  look  upon -all  fuch  as  enemies  that 
fliould  oppofe  his  paffage.  The  marquis  of  Brande- 
bourg  enter'd  Frioul,  and  feiz'd  Cadora.  The  king 
of  the  Romans  march'd  thither  himlelf,  ravaged  fif- 
teen or  twenty  leagues  of  the  country,  took  the 
forts  of  S.  Martin  and  <Pieve,  and  made  himfelf 

i/in.  1508.  niafter  of  all  the  valley,  which  open'd  to  him  the 
road  of  Trevifan.  After  this  expedition  he  returned 
to  Inffruck  at  the  end  of  February^  which  very  much 
furprized  the  world:  But  it  was  this  prince's  cuftom 
to  begin  enterprises,  without  having  patience  to  fi- 
nifti  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Bartholomew  Afoiane,  general  of 
the  Venetians,  came  to  affift  the  invaded  country,  in- 
vetted  and  utterly  defeated  the  Germans,  retook  Ca- 
dvra  and  the  other  towns,  enter'd  firft  the  territories 
of  Frioul,  which  belong'd  to  the  king  of  the  Romany 
and  then  Iftria,  where  he  took  Triefte. 

The  Germans  maintain'd  their  ground  fomewhat 
better  in  the  Trentin,  where  fome  skirmifhes  part  with 
various  fuccefs ,  till  the  fix  months  fervice  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire  being  expired,  moft  of  them 
withdrew,  and  left  the  country  in  great  danger  of 
being  forced  from  the  emperor.  He  propofed  a  truce 
with  the  Venetians,  who  accepted  it :  It  was  conclu- 
ded for  three  years.  By  this  truce  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy  was  again  eltablifhed:  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  was  plunged  into  a  more  fatal  war,  which  had 
•well  nigh  ruined  the  republick  of  Venice.  This  war 
was  the  confequence  of  the  league  concluded  again  ft 
Venice  at  Cambray  between  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
the  king  of  France,  -and  the  king  of  Spam. 

I  have 
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I  have  already  mentioned,  in  (peaking  of  the  league    A.  ' 
concluded  at  Blois,  An.  15-34.    the  motives,    upon     15-08 
which  the  pope,    the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
king  of  France  united  againft  the  Venetians.     Thefc 
motives  were  ftill  the  lame.   That  which  inclined  the 
king  of  Spain  to  enter  into  the  league  was  of  the 
fame  nature,  viz-  to  oblige  the  Venetians  to  reftore 
him  the  towns  ofPottille,  which  had  been  mortgaged 
to  them  upon  occafion  of  Cbarles  VIII's  expedition 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  cardinal  eTdmboife  went  to  Cambray  to  treat  with 
Margaret  of  Auftria,  regent  of  the  Low  Countries. 
The  particulars  of  the  negotiation  were  made  no  fe- 
cret  of  there,  fo  far  as  they  related  to  the  differences 
between  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  prince  of  Spain  about  the  Low  Countries  : 
But,  under  this  pretence,  they  treated  with  the  ut- 
molt  privacy  upon  the  league,  againft  the  Venetians  • 
and  it  was  concluded  that  the  pope,  the  kings  of  the 
Romans,  France,  and  Spain,  fhould  prepare  with  all 
expedition,  and  as  much  ftrength  as  they  could  bring 
into  the  field,  to  enter  the  Hate  of  Venice  on  all  fides, 
and  each  of  them  to  retake  from  that  republick  all 
that  they  pretended  belonged  to  them.  This  treaty 
was  fign'd  at  Cambray,  December  10.  I5"o8. 

The  Venetians  had  fome  fufpicion  of  what  was 
contriving  againft  them  at  Cambray;  but  they  had 
no  certain  account  before  they  received  it  from £001?. 
The  pope  acquainted  the  Venetian  ambaffador  ;  and 
as  he  was  very  apprehenfive  of  the  increase  of  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  king  of  France's  power 
in  Italy,  he  a&ed  upon  this  occafion  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  he  had  a&ed  in  the  league  of  Blots;  reprefented 
to  the  Venetians  how  great  the  danger  was  that  threa- 
ten'd  them,  and  endeavour'd  to  perfuade  them  to 
reftore  him  what  they  had  yet  in  pofieflion  of  the 
domain  of  the  holy  fee.  He  offer'd  them  not  to 
confirm  the  league,  and  to  raife  fome  obftacles 
againft  h,  provided  they  would  yield  Rimini  and 
FaenzalQ  him. 

They  refufed  not  fo  much  out  of  haughtinefs,  as 
becaufe  they  were  afraid  that  upon  the  ceffion  of 
thefe  two  places,  he  would  take  advantage  of  the 

fame 
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fame  danger  to  force  them  to  reftore  him  Ravenna 
and  Cervta. 

In  the  mean  time  the  pope  confirm'd  the  league; 
after  which  they  offer' d  him  Faenza,  but  he  would 
not  hearken  to  it.  They  were  no  better  received  by 
the  emperor,  who  refufed  to  give  their  ambaffador 
audience.  They  made  no  attempt  upon  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  becaufe  they  forefaw  plainly  it 
would  be  to  no  pttrpofe.  Thus  they  were  neceffita- 
ted  to  run  the  risk  of  this  dangerous  war :  They  made 
great  preparations  both  by  fea  and  land,  constituted 
the  count  of  Petiliane  generaliflimo  of  their  armies, 
and  gave  him  Bartholomew  Alviane  for  lieutenant- 
general. 

The  king  of  France  was  firft  in  the  field :  He  paf- 
fed  the  Alps  in  April,  and  fent  the  herald  Montjoye, 
his  king  at  arms,  to  declare  war  upon  the  Venetians 
with  the  ordinary  formalities.  The  marfhat  deChau- 
mont  committed  the  firft  act  of  hoftility :  He  parted 
the  Adda  with  3000  horfe,  and  6000  foot,  befieged 
Trevi,  took  it,  and  made  Jufliniano  Morofini  the  pro- 
veditor  prtfonerof  war,  with  all  the  garrifon. 

As  foon  as  the  pope  heard  of  the  marfhal  de  Chan- 
months  irruption  upon  the  territories  of  Venice,  he 
publiihed,  in  conformity  to  one  article  of  the  league, 
a  thundering  bull  againft  the  republick,  by  which  he 
fummoned  them  to  furrender  all  that  they  hid  ufurp- 
ed  from  the  holy  fee  upon  pain  of  church  cenfures, 
and  an  interdict  upon  the  State.  The  republick  an- 
fweredhimby  amanifefto :  But  their  defence  was  not 
to  be  managed  by  writing,  which  would  have  no  more 
weight,  than  what  their  arms  gave  it. 

The  count  of  Petiliane  and  /' 'Alviane  advanced  to 
Fontanella  an  advantageous  poft,  from  whence  they 
fent  a  detachment  to  retake  Trevi.  The  king  haften  a 
his  march  by  two  days  to  go  to  fuccourit;  but,  not- 
withftanding  all  his  fpeed,  the  town  was  farrender'd 
before  he  was  able  to  reach  it,  which  gave  him  a  good 
deal  of  concern,  not  fo  much  out  of  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  place,  as  becaufe  he  was  in  hopes, 
that  this  fiege  would  have  given  him  an  opportunity 
of  engaging  them  in  battle;  which  he  as  much  defired, 
as  the  Venetians  feared  it. 

He 
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He  purfued  his  march,  and  came  up  within  cannon-   A.  if). 
fhot  of  the  enemies  camp,   but  found  them  fo  well     15-08. 
ported,  that  he  did  not  judge  it  advifable  to  fall  upon  V^y^/ 
them  there:  Both  fides  fired  at  each  other;  but  he  de- 
camped, and  went  to  attack  Rivolta,  which  he  took  by 
iiorm,  the  Venetians  not  ftirring  out  of  their  camp.     s   fftl  h;ft 

Two  days  after  he  marched  to  the  village  of  Aig-  dcLouisXif. 
nadel,  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  leize  Pandona  an  ad- 
vantageous place,  in  order  to  intercept  the  convoys 
which  came  with  provision  to  the  enemies  camp  from 
Crema  and  Cremona.  This  march  embarafled  the 
Venetians  ;  and  I '  Alwane  having  with  great  vehemence 
reprefented  in  council  the  importance  of  this  poft  for 
the  fubfiftarjce  of  the  army,  it  was  refolved,  thatthey 
fhould  march  immediately  to  take  pofTeflion  of  the 
place,  before  the  arrival  of  the  French  army. 

There  were  two  roads  to  Pandona,  one  that  was 
long,  and  followed  the  courfe  of  the  river  Adda,  and 
another  that  was  Ihorter  to  the  right  of  the  French  ar- 
my. The  king  took  the  former,  and  the  Venetians 
the  latter. 

Thus  the  two  armies  marched  in  thefe  two  roads  ^KClard' 
afide  each  other,   feparated  by  a  kind  of  torrent,   in  s.  Gekis, 
which  there  was  but  a  very  fmall  depth  of  water,  and  Mft-  de 
by  a  number  of  ditches  and  bufhes,  of  which  the Louls  XIL 
whole  country  was  every  where  full :  But  they  were 
fo  near,  that  the  fired  upon  each  other  as  they  march- 
ed. 

As  the  Venetians  had  taken  the  ihorteft  way,  they 
had  the  advantage  of  the  French ;  fo  that  the  vanguard 
of  the  latter  found  themfelves  upon  a  line  with  the 
rear  of  the  Venetian  army.  The  marfhals  de  Chan- 
mont,  and  de  Trivulca,  who  commanded  the  van, 
ufed  all  their  endeavours  to  bring  on  a  battle  :  But 
the  ground  was  fo  uneven,  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
march  up  in  rank  and  order  to  the  enemy. 

They  detached  however  a  body  of  gendarms  to 
fall  upon  the  back  of  the  Venetian  rear.  L?  Afaiane, 
who  commanded  it,  made  a  haulr,  and  ordered  fome 
battalions  to  flop  them,  by  firing  their  arquebufTes  as 
they  parted  the  ditches,  which  they  were  obliged  at 
every  turn  to  leap  their  horfes,  without  being  ableal- 
moft  to  keejx their  ranks. 

At 
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yf .  /).        At  the  fame  time  he  advertifed  the  count  de 
1508.     Mane  that  he  was  attacked,  and  defired  him  to  come 

JV^V^  back  aftc*  a?^  h'm>     ^he  count  fent  nim  word  to 
continue  his  march  ;  and  only  to  take  care  not  to 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  routed,  for  fuch  was  the  order  of 
the  feignory  :  But  F  Afaiane,  either  becaufe  he  could 
do  no  otherwife,  or  out  of  an  itch  of  fighting,  agree- 
able to  his  impetuous  genius  and  ambition,    as  tiran- 
Brantome    to™e  defcribcs  him,  or  out  of  hopes  of  gaining  a  great 
dansi'eioge  advantage  over  the  French >  by  the  difficulty  they  wou'd 
dei'Aiviane.nave  to  cOme  at  him  in  form  of  battle,  had,  before  he 
received  the  generaliffimo's  anfwer,  made  fome  new 
battalions  advance  to  fupport  the  former,  and  vigo- 
roufly  repulfed  the  French  gendarms,  upon  whom,  at 
the  fame  time,  were  fired  fix  pieces  of  artillery  plac'd 
.upon  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  gendarms  were  obliged  to  make  their  retreat 
fword  in  hand  :  But  fome  of  them  fell  under  their 
horfes  into  the  ditches,  and  many  others  were  killed 
by  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  the  fireftiot  of  their  in- 
fantry. 

The  two  marflials  ordered  fome  other  regiments  to 
advance,  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  gendarms,  and 
to  anfwer  the  fire  of  the  Venetian  infantry.  Theking, 
hearing  the  news  of  the  skirmifti,  and  being  inform'd 
that  the  vanguard  was  in  danger,  marched  immediate- 
Bramome  ly  up  to  the  place  with  fome  forces  out  of  the  corps 
'  taile.  He  paffed  through  the  midft  of  a  great 

difcharge ;  and  as  fome  courtiers  of  his  retinue,  not 
finding  themfelves  very  fafe  in  that  warm  fituation, 
reprefented  to  him  the  great  danger  he  expofed  him- 
felfto,  heanfwered  with  a  banter,  that  thofe  who 
were  afraid,  might  place  themfelves  in  covert  behind 
him. 

He  commanded  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  la  7ri- 
r/iouilleto  faUupon  the  Venetian  infantry,  each  with  an 
hundred  or  fix  fcore  chofen  men  of  arms,  and  for- 
bad the  reft  to  leave  their  ranks,  unlefs  commanded. 
The  prefence,  and  danger  of  the  king,  encouraged  as 
much  as  poffible  thefe  brave  nobles.  They  leaped  the 
ditches  and  hedges,  enduring  a  terrible  volley,  and  fell 
upon  the  enemy's  battalions,  with  fuch  an  extreme 
fury,  that  they  were  not  able  to  fuftaiu  the  effort. 
They  drove  them  to  a  place,  which  the  oiher  cavalry, 

that 
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that  the  king  detached  to  fupport  the  two  regiments    A.  2). 
I  have  been  ipeaking  of,  were  able  to  reach  with  more     1 5-08. 
eafe.     The  fight  infentibly  became  general  between  V*ry*v/ 
the  van  of  the  French  and  the  Venetian  rear  :  But  there 
were  not  at  that  time  any  forces  in  Europe  able  to  re- 
fitl  the  -Fretfc/kgendarms,  being  wholly  compofed  of 
gentlemen.     The  enemies  cavalry  abandon'd  their  in- 
tan  try .     The  count  ofPetiliane  came  with  fome  fqua- 
drons  to  fuccour  PAlviane .  But,  being  hindered  by  the 
great  number  of  fugitives,  who  left  him  no  room  to 
pals,  he  retired  to  his  vanguard  to  preferve  it,  and  a- 
bandoned  all  the  baggage  and  artillery,   which  was 
in  the  corps  du  battaille  to  the  number  of  thirty-fix  great  An 

This  action,  which  happened  on  the  fourteenth  of  TI*  Journal 
May,  lafted  three  hours.'    Hiftorians  differ  in  relating  deLouifede 
the  number  of  the  flain  on  the  enemies  fide.     Our  hit-  ^J £"» 
torians  make  them  amount  to  twenty  thoufand,  others  t^tt  o/Aprii. 
to  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand;  Guicciardin  to  feven  But ty  the 
or  eight  thoufand,  which  is  moft  likely.     There  were  co"rt  °f 
but  two  hundred  of  the  French  killed,  others  fay  five  H 
hundred,  and  no  one  perfon  of  note. 

L'Alviane,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  was  difmount-  non 
ed  by  PandeneJJe  with  the  thruft  of  a  lance,  by  w  hich '%" 
he  loft  his  eye,  and  was  taken  prifoner.     <Peter  mar-  */)foim  /• 
quis*/#  Mont,  one  of  the  be~ft  of  the  Venetian  captains,  *"«firMn 
"was  killed  upon  the  ipot.     Their lofsconfiftedalmoft JJj %£* 
wholly  of  infantry,    who  fought  much  better  than/m/,,. 
their  gendarmes  and  light  horfe. 

Such  was  the  fuccels  of  this  great  action,  which 
the  Italians  in  their  hiftories  call  the  battle  vfGiradda- 
da,  ort^aila,  and  the  French  the  battle  of  Aignadel,  be- 
caufe  it  was  fought  near  a  village  of  that  name. 

The  king,  fays  Brantome,  purfued  the  fugitives  to 
the  fea  fide  at  Chafoufine,  from  whence  h^fired  at 
random  five  or  fix  hundred  vollies  of  cannon  againft 
Venice,  that  he  might  be  able  to  fay,  he  had  at  leaft 
cannonaded  the  impregnable  city. 

But  this  prince  did  not  ftop  here.     He.  conquered 
in  a  few  days,   Caravazgio,   BreJ/e,   Cremona,    Ber- 
gama,  Crema,  and  feveral  other  towns  and  caftles. 
Pefcara,  upon  the  lake  de  Garda,  was  attacked  and  seyflel  Hift. 
taken  by  ftorm  :  So  that  in  feventeen  days  he_ made  de  Louis 
toimfelf  mafter  of  all  the  towns  that  had  been  the  oc-  xn- 

cafion 
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A.  D.    cafion  of  the  war,  fo  far  as  it  related  to  him,  that  is 
15-09.    to  fay,  of  all  thofe  which  had  formerly  depended  up- 
Vx-y-x>  on  the  dutchy  of  Milan. 

Guicdard.        The  lofs  of  the  Venetians  did  not  end  there.     The 
J-S.  duke  of  Ferrara,  at  the  head  of  the  pope's  forces,  had 

entered  Romagna,  where  he  took  Faenza  and  Raven- 
na, the  mod  contiderable  of  all  the  towns,  which  the 
pope  wanted  to  recover  out  of  the  hands  of  the  re- 
publick. 

The  duke  of  Ferrara  did  not  forget  himfelf,  but 
imed  a  large  territorry  called  the  Polefen  of  Rovigo, 
between  the  Adige,  and  the  Tanar,  which  the  Vene- 
tians had  taken  from  him.  The  marquis  of  Mantua, 
made  himfelf  matter  of/lfolaandLuxato.  The  count 
Frangipani,  and  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  generals  of 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  retook  Trieft,  and  all  the 
towns  which  this  prince  had  loft  in  Frioul  during  the 
laft  campaign :  And  the  biftiop  of  Tr^droTe  the  Ve~ 
netian  garrifons  out  of  feveral  fortrefTes  of  the  Tren- 
tin. 

It  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  confternation  of  the 
republick,  upon  fo  fudden  and  general  a  revolution. 
Theyfent  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
pope,  to  perfuade  them  to  break  with  the  French,  by 
making  them  the  moll  advantageous  offers. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  refufed  to  hearken  to 
them.    As  for  the  king  of  Spain,  it  was  fome  time  be- 
fore they  could  receive  hisanfwer ;  and  in  the  interim, 
his  officers  accepted  the  offer  that  was  made  them  of 
Petrus  de     the  Ports  °f  Pouille,   and  took  pofTeffion  of  them. 
Angleiia,    The  Venetians  abandoned  them,  becaufe  they  want- 
Epift.  4*0.  e(j  troops  to  guard  them . 

This  ftiffhefs  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  drove 
Guicdard.  the  Venetians  to  the  utmoft  defpair.  But  two  things 
ferved  to  revive  their  hopes.  For  rlrft,  they  were 
well  informed,  that  how  inflexible  foever  the  pope 
•  might  appear  in  regard  to  them,  the  coiiquefts  of  the 
king  of  France  gave  him  fome  jealoufy  and  difquiet. 
The  fecond  was  the  juft  and  honourable  behaviour  of 
the  prince  to  the  emperor.  It  was  in  his  own  power 
to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Verona,  'Padua,  sm&Vicen- 
za,  which  fenthim  their  keys;  and,  being  once  maf- 
ter of  all  thefe  places,  he  could  have  hemm'd  in  all  the 
reft  of  the  ftate.  He  might  afterwards  have  come  with 
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his  victorious  army  to  befiege  Venice  by  land  ;  while    A.  D. 
the  fleet,  which  he  had  ready  nGenoa,  bloek'd  it  up     15-09. 


by  fea  ;  and  the  Venetians  expefted  it.  But  he  was 
refolved  to  let  all  Italy  know,  how  fcrupuloufly  ge- 
nerous he  was.  He  refufed  the  offers  of  the  deputies 
of  Verona  and  the  other  towns,  and  lent  them  to  the 
king  of  the  Romans'*  ambaffadors,  who  were  in  the  ep.  41*5 
French  army,  and  took  polfeffion  of  them  in  the  name 
of  their  mafter.  In  a  word,  he  refolved  to  proceed 
'no  farther  till  the  emperor  was  advanced  in  Italy. 

The  Venetians  were  in  raptures  at  this  conduct  of 
the  king,  who  gave  them  time  of  refpite  :  But  for 
all  this  they  had  been  loft,  if  the  emperor  had  done 
his  duty,  and  arrived  fooner  with  but  one  half  of  the 
force  that  he  had  promifed.  But  this  prince  was  al- 
ways the  fame,  that  is,  always  negligent  in  affairs  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  him.  He  did  not  reach 
Trent  till  about  the  middle  ofjtwe  wirhufmall  force, 
and  fent  the  king  of  France  letters  full  of  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  generous  conducl  he  had  obferved 
towards  him.  The  cardinal  fAntboifc  went  to  wel- 
come him  at  Trent,  where  an  interview  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  princes  :  But  the  emperor  af- 
terwards defired  to  be  excufed.  The  reafon  of  his  al- 
tering his  opinion  in  this  particular  ,  was  thought  to 
be  the  fmallnefs  of  his  court,  and  becaufe  he  was  a- 
fhamed  to  appear  in  an  equipage  fo  unworthy  of  him, 
amidft  that  of  France,  which  never  was  finer. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  was  informed,  that  the 

pope  began  to  abate  much  of  his  refentment  againil  the 

Venetians  ;  that  the  king  of  Spain,   who  had  depend- 

ed upon  the  reltitndon  of  the  towns  of  'Pouille,  gave 

himielf  no  great  trouble,  but  was  content  with  reap- 

ing benefit  from  the  labours  of  his  allies,  without  any 

expence  of  his  own.     In  a  word,  he  faw  there  was 

little  dependance  for  him  upon  the  king  of  the  Ro- 

mans.    Befides  all  this,  he  was  out  of  order  in  his 

health,  which  having  been  impaired  by  the  fatigues 

and  great  heats  he  had  endured,  he  fell  lick  at  Milan. 

All  thefe  reafons  weighed  with  him  to  refolve  to  be 

content  with  fecuring  his  conquells  by  ftrong  garri- 

fons,  and  to  return  to  France  with  part  of  his  forces. 

Only  he  fent  a  confiderable  detachment  to  the  king 

of  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  la  P  Alice. 

During 
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A .  D.       During  his  return  he  made  a  new  treaty  with  the 
15-09.     pope  at  Biavraffa,    who  had    fent   the  cardinal  de 
IPavia  to  him  for  that  purpofe.     By  this  treaty  they 
promifed  to  defend  each  other's  flate,    and  agreed 
mutually   to  be  at  liberty  to  treat  with  the  other 
l.  8.  princes  or  ftates,  as  they  fhould  think  proper,  provi- 

ded it  was  not  to  the  prejudice  of  either  of  the  two. 
Though  this  article  was  without  reftriction,  it  rela- 
ted to  hardly  any  but  the  Venetians,  with  whom  they 
would  have  aright  to  treat  as  they  judged  convenient. 
The  king,  after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  conti- 
nued his  march  to  the  Alpes,  and  re-entered  France 
in  the  beginning  of  Augufl, 

Even  before  the  departure  of  the  king,  the  king  of 
t\\eRomans's  little  precaution,  loft  him  a  great  part  of 
the  towns,  which  the  French  had  conquered  for  him. 
He  had  commanded  Leonard  ^DreJJina  a  Florentin 
gentleman  to  go  and  take  poffeflion  Qi  Verona,  Padua, 
yicenza,  and  fome  other  towns  in  his  name,  and 
gave  him  the  fame  commiflion  for  Trevifa.  He  went 
thither  with  a  very  fmall  attendance,  as  he  had  done 
to  the  other  towns  juft  named.  Some  exiles,  whom 
the  re"publick  had  permitted  to  return,  upon  account 
of  the  war,  united  together,  thinking  it  no  ways  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  fenate,  to  keep  this  town 
in  their  obedience.  They  put  Marco  Cafo/aio  at  their 
head,  a  popular  man,  who,  being  joined  by  the  moft 
refolute  of  the  citizens,  drove  out  DreJJina.  The 
fenate  approved  this  action,  and  a  few  days  after  ar- 
rived the  count  de  Petiliane,  who  fupplied  the  town 
with  provifion  and  amunition,  and  put  it  in  apoflure 
of  defence. 

A  few  days  after  theproveditor  Andrew  Gritti  came 
privately  to  Padua,  where  Dreffina,  commanded, 
and  furpnVd  it.  And  afterwards  feveral  caftles,that 
were  no  better ^guarded  than  Padua,  declared  for  their 
old  mafters.  The  Venetians  almoft  at  the  fame  time 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  Lignago-  upon  the  Adtge, 
a  town  at  that  time  well  fortified,  and  of  confequence 
for  its  fituation  :  But  at  length  the  emperor  arrived 
with  his  army,  which  put  a  flop  to  thefe  beginnings 
of  a  revolution. 

This  prince  refolved   to   befiege  <Padua,     The 
Venetians,   who  were  aware  of  it,  omitted  nothing 

that 
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that  was  necelTary  for  the  defence  of  this  place,  the    /f.  D. 
taking  and  keeping  of  which  was  that  upon  which     15-09. 
the  fafety  of  the  republick  depended;  and,  among  o-  \^y* 
ther  things,  it  was  refolved  in  the  fenate,  that  all  the 
fons  of  the  nobility,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  fhouid 
refort  thither,  in  order  to  defend  it  to  the  lall  extre- 
mity, under  the  command  of  the  CQ\\ntdePetiliaxe. 

The  emperor  had  a  fine  army  confiding  of  Germans  t 
Spaniards,  and  fome  Italian  forces,  and  fome  Frenc h, 
whom  the  king  had  fent  to  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
commanded  by  la  \Paltce. 

The  town  was  vigoroufly  attacked,  but  better  de- 
fended ;  fo  much  better,  that  the  emperor  thought 
proper  to  break  up  after  lixteen  days  fiege.  The  pops 
received  this  news  with  joy  ;  for  he  was  not  much  • 
lefs  apprehenfive  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
r/tans^  arms  in  Italy,  than  of  thofeof  the  French.  The 
king  was  neither  furprized  nor  concerned  at  it.  The 
king  of  the  Romans  returned  to  Germany :  And  he  was 
hardly  entered  upon  his  march,  when  the  Venetians  tm- 
prrzed  Vicenza.  Verona  had  fbared  the  fame  fate,  if 
cTAubigny,  who  had  notice  of  the  defign,  had  not  faved 
It  by  repairing  thither  with  three  hundred  gendarms. 

^The  Venetians  recovered  the  Polefine  from  the  duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  began  the  fiege  of  Ferrara  itfelf,  but 
without  fuccefs,  and  with  the  lofs  of  iixteen  galleys. 
What  differences  focver  broke  out  between  the  pope 
and  the  king  of  France  upon  account  of  the  nomina- 
tion to  fome  benefices,  thofe  which  continued  be- 
tween the  king  of  the  Romans  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
tpuching  the  administration  of  Cafiile,  very  much  a- 
bated  the  warmth  of  all  thofe  princes  that  were  in 
league  againft  the  Venetians,  which  was  matter  of 
great  joy  to  them.  However,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  were  terminated  ;  and,  if  the  pope  had  had  the 
fame  difpofitions  with  the  king  of  I\\G  Romans  and  the 
king  of  France,  the  Venetians  would  have  run  the  risk 
of  being  entirely  cmfhed  by  a  fecond  campaign.  Thus 
affairs  itood  at  the  end  of  An.  1509.  and  in  the  begin- An.  1510. 
ning  of  the  following  year. 

The  pope  had  got  well  nigh  all  that  he  aimed  at, 

by  the  taking  ofFaenz^i  Mi&Rd'uenna  from  the  Venetians. 

He  purfued  the  delign  that  he  had  long  fince  formed, 

of  driving  all  ftraneers  out  of  /;<*/>•    andefpecially  the 

Vol.  III.  P  Frncb, 
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A.  1).  French,  'who,  he  thought,  were  moft  to  be  feared, 
ifio.  Henry  VII.  king  of  England  was  dead.  This  prince 
had  always  kept  meafures  with  France,  becaufe  he 
owed  his  crown  to  it.  His  fon  Henry  VIII.  who 
fucceeded  him,  was  differently  difpofed.  The  king 
had  all  the  realbn  in  the  world  to  apprehend  a  diver- 
fion  on  that  fide,  and  the  pope's  nuntio  was  inftant 
with  the  king  of  England  to  perfuade  him  to  declare 
war  upon  France.  Befides  the  pope  had  fent  Matthew 
Scheiner,  bifhop  of  Sion  in  Palais,  to  the  Swifs  can- 
tons, to  bring  them  off  from  the  French  alliance, 
with  the  promife  of  a  cardinal's  cap,  if  he  fucceeded. 
He  carried  his  point,  as  1  fhall  foon  tell  you,  and  was 
made  a  cardinal. 

The  emperor  alfo  was  follicited  by  the  pope  to  ac- 
commodate matters  with  the  Venetians,  and  alfo  to 
unite  with  them  and  him,  in  order  to  drive  mt  French 
out  of  Italy.  This  prince  was  greatly  daggered, 
both  by  the  offers  that  were  made  him,  and  alfo  by 
the  difappointments  he  met  with  in  the  diets  where 
he  demanded  fuccours  of  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
For  thefc  princes  being  gained  by  the  pope,  anfwer'd, 
that  before  he  made  new  preparations  for  war,  it 
was  proper  to  fee  if  no  method  cou'd  be  found  out 
for  an  accommodation  with  the  Venetians. 

The  king  was  informed  of  all  thefe  intrigues,  and  no 
longer  doubted  of  the  ill  intentions  of  the  pope,  when 
he  heard,  that  he  abfolved  the  Venetians  from  the 
cenfures  he  had  pronounced  againft  them,  contrary 
to  an  article  of  the  treaty  ofCambray.  It  was  chiefly 
by  the  follicitation  of  the  archbifhop  Of  York,  the  Eng- 
lijh  ambaffador  at  Rome,  that  they  obtained  this  ab- 
lolution.  It  was  given  with  the  moft  mortifying 
ceremonies  for  the  republick  :  But  they  fubmitted  to 
them,  becaufe  their  dominions  lay  at  flake. 

In  the  mean  time  happened  the  rupture  between  the 
king  and  the  Swifs,  caufed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  bi- 
fliop  of  Sion.  Theconjundure'had  been  favourable  to 
him,  in  that  the  term  of  the  laft  alliance  between 
the  king  and  the  cantons  was  ready  to  expire,  and  be- 
caufe the  Swifs  being  pufPd  up  with  the  neceffity  he 
lay  under  for  their  fervice,  made  a  haughty  demand  to 
have  their  penfions  increafed. 

The 
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The  king  had  been  greatly  offended  at  thefe  difho-  A.  1), 
nourable  methods,  fie  received  the  deputies  of  the 
cantons  roughly;  cmd  giving  too  much  way  to  his 
anger  at  a  time  when  it  wou'.d  have  been  more  fea- 
fonable  to  conceal  his  refentment,  he  talk'd  to  them  in 
contemptible  language.  He  was  the  lefs  concern'd 
for  their  friendfhip,  becaufe  a  treaty  was  already  far  T<  '• 
advanced  between  him  and  the  Hates  of  the  Vatiats 
and  the  Grifons^  by  which,  upon  condition  of  .like 
penfions  with  thofe  of  the  Swifs,  they  were  bound  to 
furriifh  him  with  troops,  to  open  his  army  a,  puilage 
to  the  Milanese,  and  refufe  his  enemies  that  privilege. 
The  Swift  on  the  other  hand  were  exafperated,  and 
the  bilhop  of  Sion  by  that  means  gain'd  the  point  he 
aim'd  at. 

_  The  Pope,  fecure  of  the  Swifs,  and  the  favourable 
difpofitions  of  the  king  of  England,  refolved  to  pur- 
fue  his  project,  and  began  with  quarreling  with  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  for  making  fait  at  Commachio ;  pre- 
tending, that  being  a  feudatory  of  the  holy  fee,  he 
cou'd  not  make  life  of  this  privilege  without  his  per- 
miflion,  and  threaten 'd  him  with  the  cenfures  of  the  Guicciurd. 
church  if  he  did  not  defift.  But  the  duke  (did  not  i»  s- 
much  regard  him,  being  fure  of  the  king's  protection, 
and  hearing  that  this  prince  had  made  a  clofef  union 
than  ever  with  the  king  of  the  Romans. 

Accordingly,  the  king  fupported  the  duke  of  Fcr- 
rara,  and  order 'd  themarfhal  de  Chaumont  mmediate- 
ly  to  enter  the  Venetian  territories,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  ambafladors  of  France  and  the  king  of  the 
Romans  fnmmon'd  the  pope  to  join  his  forces  to  thofe 
of  thefe  two  princes,  in  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Cambrtiy. 

The  pope  upon  this  fiimmons  anfwered  plainly^ 
that  he  wou'd  fend  no  forces  againfi  the  Venetians  ; 
that  he  had  fatisfied  the  treaty  of  Cambray  ;  that  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  in  pofTemou  of  the 
towns  that  were  to  come  to  them  by  this  treaty  ;  that 
nothing  remain'd  but  for  the  emperor  to  make  him- 
fclf  mailer  ofJreiifa  ;  that  thej%««**nr)  offering  this 
prince  money  in  exchange  for  the  country  he  chim- 
ed of  them,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  accept  it;  and 
that  fince  he  procured  him  an  equivalent,  he  cou'd 
have  uo  farther  demand  upon  him. 

P  a  There 
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A.  D.        There  were,  however,  fome  farther  negotiations 
1510.     upon  this  fubjeft,  which  put  off  the  marfhal  de  Chau- 
\^y-**J  wont's  march  ;  but  it  appearing  that  the  pope  was  on- 
Mocenigo.    ly  endeavouring  to  amufe  them,  the  French  army 
l'  3*  join'd  to  that  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  king  of 

s.  Geiais  the  Romans,  pafled  the  Po.  The  marfhal  took  fe- 
•Hift.  de  veral  towns,  and  among;  the  reft,  Vicenza  and  L*>- 
Louis  xii.  nago, 

About  this  time  died  the  cardinal  <P  Amboife  ;  in 
whom  the  king  and  kingdom  loft  an  able  minifter,and 
one  that  was  zealous  for  the  good  of  the  ftate. 

The  king  of  the  Romans  at  that  time  made  over 
Verona  to  the  king  for  jpooo  ducats,  on  condition 
of  delivering  it  up  into  his  hands  upon  payment  of 
the  money.  This  place  was  necefTary  to  fecure 
and  extend  the  conquefts  of  the  king's  army.  Mon- 
fclice  was  again  befieged,  being  a  confiderable  town 
ponacorfi.  m  the  Paduan,  and  carried  by  aiTault'on  the  21  ft  of 
June  by  la  Malice.  The  prince  of  Hcnault,  general 
of  the  forces  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  prefled  the 
marfhal  de  Cbaumont  to  befiege  Trevtfo.  But  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  engage  any  farther ;  and,  purfuing 
the  king's  order,  turn'd  his  views  and  attention  upon 
the  Milanese. 

This  precaution  was  judicious  and  feafonable;  for 
the  pope,  in  concert  with  the  Venetians  and  theSwifs, 
was  thinking  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Genoa.  The 
meafures  were  well  taken  :  But  the  marfhal's  vigi- 
lance, and  the  activity  of  the  commanders  that  were 
left  in  the  Milanese,  made  this  defign  prove  abor- 
tive. 

He  had  better  fuccefs  in  caufing  his  army  to  enter 
the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  where  they 
took  what  belonged  to  the  duke,  on  the  other  fide  the 
Po :  But  he  foon  recovered  again  what  he  had 
loft.  The  pope's  forces  took  it  from  him  a  lecond 
time ;  and  the  cardinal  of  ^Pa-via  furpriz'd  Modena. 
He  had  loft  Regio  alfo,  if  the  marfhal  de  Chaumont 
had  not  fent  him  fuccours,  though  he  was  wholly  ta- 
ken up  againft  the  Swifs.  For  the  whole  nation  had 
at  that  time  refolved  with  one  conlent  to  revenge 
themfelves  upon  the  Milanese  for  the  contempt  the 
king  had  fhewed  towards  them. 

They 
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They  took  the  field,  to  the  number  of  about  ten  A.  D. 
or  twelve  thoufand  men  :  But  the  marfhal  guarded  all  15-10. 
the  paflages  fo  well,  harafs'd  them  in  fuch  a  manner 
with  his  cavalry,  and  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  his  endea- 
vours to  intercept  their  provilions^  that  they  were  for- 
ced to  return  without  having  made  the  leaft  attempt, 
as  much  to  their  own  fhame,  as  to  the  glory  of  the 
marfhal's  wife  conduct.  A  Venetian  hiltorian  com- 
pares 'it  to  that  of  Fab'tHs  Maximus  againft  Hannibal. 
This  comparison  was  then  much  in  faftrion  in  the  re- 
publick  ofPemce.  One  of  the  praifes  given  the  count 
dePetiliane,  who  died  a  little  before,  was  by  applying 
to  him  the  verfe,  in  which  the  poet  Ennius  celebrates 
the  prudence  of  the  Roman  general. 

Unus  homo  nobis  cun&ando  rcftituit  rem. 

But  as  it  was  impoffible  for  Cbaumont  to  do  every 
thing,  the  Venetians  taking  the  advantage  of  his  ab- 
lence,  recovered  what  he  had  feiied  in  the  Paduan 
and  the  Vicentin.     They  alfo  befieged  Verona ;  but  the  1.  s 
fole  talk  of  his  approach  made  them  raife  the  iiege. 

The  pope  however  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  upon 
Genoa,  which  ferved  only  to  difcbver  more  and  more  his 
malice  againft  France ;  which,  however,  did  not  hinder 
the  king,  who  began  to  be  tired  with  the  Italian  war, 
from  proposing  an  arbitration  of  the  differences  bet  ween 
the  duke  of  Ferrara  and  his  holinefs.  The  pope  gave 
an  haughty  anfwer  to  it,  that  he  wou'd  accept  his 
offer,  provided  he  added  one  condition  to  it,  which 
was  to  quit  Genoa,  and  reftore  that  republick  to  its 
ancient  government.  This  anfwer,  and  the  refolu- 
tion,  which  he  was  inform'd  the  pope  had  taken  to 
befiege  Ferrara,  made  him  lay  afide  all  hopes  of  an  ac- 
commodation. He  refolved  to  fupport  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  whatever  it  fhou'd  coft  him,  and  made  a 
new  treaty  with  the  emperor,  for  the  vigorous  profecu- 
tion  and  furtherance  of  the  war. 

The  pope,  upon  the  news  of  it,  pronounced  an 
anathema  againft  the  duke  and  his  adherents,  and 
came  to  Eolonia  in  the  end  of  September,  to  haften 
the  preparations  for  the  fiege  of  Ferrara.  The  Vene- 
tians were  very  much  again  It  this  liege  ;  but  they  de- 
pended upon  the  pope  :  And  how  difficult  foever  it 
P  3  was 
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A.  D.  was  for  them  to  moderate  his  warmth,  and  bear  with 
his  obltinacy  in  his  opinions,  they  were  obliged  to 
conform.  But  the  marfhal  de  Chattmont\  activity 
caufcd  the  defign  of  the  fiege  to  jnifcarry,  and  the 
news,  which  the  pope  received  of  what  had  been 
concluded  at  Tours,  between  the  king  and  the  bilhop 
ofGurk,  envoy  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  gave  him 
great  uuealinefs. 

He  was  apprix'd  that  the  two  kings  had  agreed  to 
call  a  general  council";  that  feveral  cardinals  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  defign  ;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  this  had  been  the  occafion  of  the  flight  of 
the  five  cardinals,  who  had  efcaped  during  his  jour- 
ney from  Rome  to  Bolonia,  and  fled  to  Florence,  from 
whence  rhey  had  afterwards  repaired  to  Milan  for 
greater "feeurity.  But  he  was  in  a  much  greater  con- 
fufion,  when  he  faw  himfelf  inverted  in  Bolonia  by 
Chaumont,  who  had  on  a  fudden  turn'd  his  courfe 
thither  to  feize  him. 

However,  he  put  a  good  countenance  upon  the 
matter,  and  while  all  his  court  was  in  a  confterna- 
tion,  and  the  cardinals  conjured  him  to  remove  him- 
felf out  of  to  dangerous  a  fituation  by  ibme  agree- 
ment; he  anfwcr'd,  That  hewou'dfooner  perifli  than 
do  any  thing  unworthy  his  dignity.  After  all,  he 
fufter'd  himfelf  to  be  prevail'd  upon,  and  fcnt  John- 
Francis  de  Mirandola  to  the  marfhal's  camp,  to  en- 
quire if  he  had  any  propofals  to  make  to  him. 

This  deputation  perplcx'd  Chattmout,  who,  on  one 
hand,  knew  that  the  king's  intention  was  to  make 
peace  with  the  pope,  and  on  the  other,  conceived  that 
the  (iiccefs  of  his  enterprise  depended  upon  a  fpeedy 
execution,  and  upon  his  not  differing  the  papal  court 
to  recover  the  fright  they  were  in.  After  fome  little 
confideration,  he  concluded,  that  to  avoid  being  re- 
iponfible  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  attack  of  Bolonia, 
which  cou'd  not  poifibly  be  carried,  it  was  his  beft 
way  to  purfue  the  king's  views  for  an  advantageous 
accommodation  with  the  pope. 

He  drew  up  a  proposal,  which  he  gave  the  pope's 
envoy,  who  having  read  it,  feem'd  very  irrefolute, 
and  did  not  declare  his  fentiments  till  the  day  was 
palled.  Chattmont  finding  the  anfwer  long  a  coming, 
decamped  the  next  day,  and  approach'd  nearer  to  Bo- 
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Ionia.  Several  conferences  alfo  were  held,  which  A.  D. 
the  pope  prolonged  on  purpofe  to  gain  time;  and  in  15-10. 
the  interim,  800  horfe  were  brought  him  by  Chiappino 
Vitelli,  and  400  more  with  fome  Spani/h  lances  by 
Fabricius  Colonne.  He  had  advice  that  the  Venetian 
army  had  patted  the  Po  to  m?.rch  for  Bolonia  :  And  by 
that  means,  thinking  "himielf  out  of  danger,'  he  fent 
Cbaumont  his  laft  anfwer,  in  which  he  told  him,  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  offer  new  propofals,  unlefs  he  wou'd 
firft  promile  him  to  abandon  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 

Chaumont  feeing  himfelf  deprived  both  of  his  op- 
portunity and  the  accommodation,  and  having  no 
great  quantity  of  provifion  with  him,  returned  to  his 
camp  of  Rubiera,  near  Modena,  declaring  however, 
to  fave  his  honour,  that  he  did  it  at  the  intreaty  of  the 
ambailadors  of  the  princes,  who  were  with  the  pope, 
viz.  the  ambafladors  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  king  of  £«£/##;/,  who  indeed  had  entred 
into  the  negotiation ;  and  that  he  wou'd  give  the  pope 
time  to  confider  of  the  propofals  he  had  made  him. 

This  was  about  the  end  of  Oflober.  The  Vene- 
tians had  a  mind  to  put  an  end  to  the  campaign,  and  did 
not  doubt  but  it  was  agreeable  to  the  pope's  intention 
that  they  fliou'd  do  fo,  who  was  juft  recovered  of  a 
fevere  fit  of  ficknefs :  But  he  declared  to  them,  that 
he  was  refolved  to  demolifh  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  to 
befiege  the  capital  of  his  dutchy,  and  to  deprive 
him  of  his  ftates :  But  before  he  entred  upon  the  liege 
of  Ferrara,  it  was  necefTary  for  him  to  be  mailer  of 
Mirandola,  in  order  to  fecure  the  communication  of 
his  army  with  Modena.  The  Venetians  fubmitted  to 
every  thing  that  he  required,  againft their  inclinations:' 
But  notwithftanding  they  made  all  poffible  hafte  to 
fatisfy  the  pope,  Mirandola  cou'd  not  be  inverted  till 
about  the  end  of  December.  The  countefs  of  Mi- 
randola, who  was  a  widow,  and  daughter  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Trivulca,  (hut  herfelf  up  there,  in  order  to  defend 
it  with  5-00  foot  and  feventy  horfe,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alexander  Trivulca  her  coulin-germain, 
This  was  as  great  a  number  as  was  neceflary,  con- 
fideringthe  fmallnefs  of  the  place,  and  the  rigour  of 
the  feafon  ;  for  it  was  a  very  fevere  winter  that 
year. 

P'4  The 
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A.  <D.       The  pope,  to  encourage  the  foldiers,  came  along 
i.fio.     with  the  army,  and  lodged  within  three  leagues  of  the 
camp,  at  the  village  of  S.  Felix,  between  Coxcordia, 
of  which  he  had  made  himfelf  mailer,   and  Miran- 
dola.     It  was  not  long  before  the  befiegers  were  in 
great  diftrefs,  not  only  by  reafon  of  the  cold,  rain, 
and  fhow,  but  alfo  upon  account  of  the  fcarcity  of 
provifion,  caufed  by  the  difficulty  of  convoys.     The 
duke  de  Ferrara  and  the  marflial  deCbaumont\\i&  pla- 
ced troops  in  feveral  little  pofts,  from  whence  there 
continually  uTucd  out  parties  that  ravaged  the  country. 
Peter  du  Terr  ail,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
chevalier    chevalier  Bayard^  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  up- 
Bayaid.'c.^.  on  feveral  occaiions  in  the  war,  commanded  a  fmall 
body  five  leagues  off.     He  was  the  moil  dangerous 
neighbour  an  army  cou'd  have  ;  as  the  pope  had  well 
nigh  found  by  fatal  experience. 

Bayard  had  got  information  that  the  pope  was  fct 
out  from  Felix  upon  a  certain  day,  in  order  to  go  to 
the  camp :  Upon  which  he  chofe  out  an  hundred  men 
of  arms  to  lie  in  ambufh  upon  the  pope's  road,  having 
firft  fent  the  duke  of  Ferrara  word  to  pafs  the  Po 
with  fome  regiments  to  fupport  him,  in  cafehelhou'd 
have  need  of  them. 

The  pope  went  into  his  litter  early  in  the  morning ; 
but  his  equipage  march'd  before,  and  came  right  up- 
on the  ambufcade.  Bayard  immediately  iiTued  out,  fell 
upon  thofe  jhat  conducted  it,  and  purfued  them  with 
full  fpeed  in  their  flight  to  St.  felix,  not  doubting  but 
the  pope  was  juft  behind  them.  But  he  was  miila- 
ken  ;  for  the  pope  was  fcarce  out  of  town,  when 
there  fell  fo  heavy  a  fnow,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
turn  back.  And  yet  he  narrowly  cfcaped  being  ta- 
ken ;  for  he  was  hardly  come  down  from  his  litter  to 
return  into  the  caftle,  when  Bayard  arrived  with  his 
men.  The  pope  ran  to  the  caftle  gate,  being  fo  clofe 
prefs'd,  that  he  had  but  juft  time  to  caufe  the  draw- 
bridge to  be  pull'd  up,  which  he  gave  a  helping  hand 
to  himfelf.  He  efcap'd  with  the  lofs  of  fome  mules, 
fome  of  his  domeilicks,  and  two  bifhops,  who  were 
carried  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  by  Bayard. 

This  danger  did  not  hinder  the  pope  from  going 
fome  days  after  to  the  camp.      He  placed  himfelf 
within  cannon-fhot,  and  two  of  his  officers  were  kil- 
led 
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led  in  his  tent.     He  went  to  the  trenches,  vilited  the    A.   D. 
batteries,  rode  about  the  quarters  to  encourage  the     I^IQ. 
officers  and  foldiers,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  without  ^ry^j 
his  prefence  and  application,  the  liege  had  been  rai- 
led.    But  at  length  the  town  capitulated,  and  fur- 
render 'd  on  the  20th  of  January.     The  pope  entered 
it  by  the  breach,  as  conqueror  ;  and  had  nothing  more 
to  think  of  but  the  conquefl:  of  Ferrara. 

Soon  after,  the  marflial  de  Chaumont  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight  years,  which  was  a  great  lofs  to 
the  king  at  this  conjuncture.  The  marfhal  deTrivulca  Memoirs  du 
took  the  command,  till  the  king  fliou'd  name  another  Marechaide 
governor  of  the  Milanese.   As  he  was  net  acquain-  Flovail£es- 
ted  with  the  intentions. of  this  prince,  he  durft  not  at-  H;ft.  du 
tempt  any  thing,  but  applied  himfelf  only  to  hinder  chevalier 
the  enemy's  progrefs.  Bayard. 

The  Venetian  forces,  and  thofe  of  the  pope  began  the 
blockade  of /Wr*™;  ancj  to  deprive  them  of  all  com 
munjcation  with  the  country,  there  was  but  one  lit- ibid.  c.  44. 
tie  town  to  be  taken,  called  Baftide.     It  was  befieg'd 
by  6000  infantry,  and  200  Spanifo  horfe,   under  the 
command  of  John  Fort,  a  Venetian  captain. 

The  place  was  hard  put  to  it,  and  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara very   uneafy  at  the  danger  to  which  it  was  ex- 
pofed.     The  chevalier  Bayard  undertook  to  fuccour 
it,  and  a£led  with  fo  much  conduct,  that  he  furpriz'd 
the  enemy  ;  and  though  they  were  ilronger  than  him  Biantonie 
by  one  half,  he  cut  them  to  pieces.     They  loll  four  dans  i-eioge 
or  five  thoufand  men,   their  baggage  and  artillery, du  cheva- 
and  this  vidory  faved  Ferrara.  Uer  Bayard' 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Spain  procured  a  ne- 
gotiation for  peace,  and  the  bifliop  ofGurk,  whom 
the  king  of  the  Romans  had  honoured  with  the  title 
of  his  lieutenant-general  in  Italy,  came  to  wait  upon  Bembo. 
the  pope  at  Bolonia  in  his  name.     The  refolution  ofBuonacrofi, 
this  prelate,  and  his  generofity  in  refufing  the  great  of- 
fers which  the  pope  made  him,  upon  condition  of  his 
ufing  his  intereft  to  perfuade  the  king  of  the  Romans 
to  declare  againft  trance,  prevented   the  fuccefs  of 
the  negotiation  ;   and  both  fides  began  to  act  more 
vigoroufly  than  ever.     The  king  and  the  king  of  the 
Romans  procured  the  pope  to  be  cited  by  the  five  car-  An.  1511. 
dinals  abovementioned  to  the  general  council,  which 
they  called  at  <Pifa  for  the  fir  it  of  September.     The  Srh? 

marihalkp.  452. 
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A  .  D.    marfhal  de  Trivulca  came  to  encamp  upon  the  banks 
1  51  1  .     of  the  ^0,  and  the  duke  of  Urbino,  general  of  the 

\^-y^J  pope's  army,  came  likewife  to  incamp  upon  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  this  river  ;  the  firft  to  defend  the  Ferra- 
rois,  the  other  to  attack  it. 

The  king  of  Spain  made  another  attempt  for  peace; 
but  in  the  mean  time  Trivulca,  by  the  help  of  the 
BeBtivogliof.  furpriied  Bolonia*:  One  part  of  the  gar- 
rifon  was  cut  in  pieces  ;  and  the  marftial  foon  after 

Guicciard.    falling  upon  the  army  of  the  pope  and  the  Venetians, 

±  9,  put  them  to  the  rout,  took  the  baggage  and  artillery, 

a  great  number  of  ftandards,  and  ieveral  general  offi- 
cers, but  without  making  any  great  flaughter  ;  be- 
caufe  the  foldiers  having  immediately  taken  thealarm, 
the  moft  part  faved  themfelves  by  flight. 

This  defeat  happen'd  on  the  2,1  ft  of  May.  The 
duke  of  Ferrara  took  the  opportunity  to  recover  fe- 
veral  little  towns,  by  which  he  fecured  his  capital, 
and  -Trwulca  march'd  forward  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Bolonois,  to  wait  there  for  the  king's  orders, 
without  proceeding  any  farther,  knowing  that  this 
prince  was  always  difpofed  to  peace. 

The  pope,  notwithflanding  his  courage,  cou'd  not 
forbear  Ihewing  his  concern  at  fo  many  misfortunes  ; 
and  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  at  Ravenna,  where  he 
then  was,  he  let  forward  for  Rome.  At  the  fame 
time  he  received  the  news,  with  a  good  deal  of  unea- 
finefs,  that  the  order  for  alTembling  the  council  at 
fifa,  in  the  name  of  the  five  cardinals,  who  had 
forfook  him,  and  of  the  three  procureurs  of  the  em- 

ibn.  i.  9:    peror,  was  fixed  up  at  Modena,  Bolonia,  and  other 
towns  in  Italy.     He  was  very  ill  treated  in  this  pla- 
cart,  and  the  reafon  for  afTembling  the  council  was 
rounded  upon  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Con- 
ance,  which  had  ordered  that  a  general  council 
fhou'd  be  called  every  ten  years.    This  gave  occafion 
for  renewing  the  old  difpute,  touching  the  authority  of 
the  pope  and  council,  between  the  divines  and  cano- 
nifts,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  prelates  of  France  and 
the  empire  were  order'd  to  repair^to  Pifa. 

All  this  was  done  to  oblige  the  pope  to  make  propo- 
fals  of  peace  himfelf  :  For  though  the  French  army  was 
in  a  condition  to  penetrate  even  to  Rome,  where  the 
pope  durft  not  (lay  for  them,  yet  the  king,  who  fore- 

faw 
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faw  that  the  more  formidable  his  power  grew  on    A.  D. 
the  other  fide- the  Alps,  the  more  enemies  he  fhould     15-11.' 
draw  uponhimfelf,  was  not  for  pufhing  matters  to  that  V-,<Y- 
length,  without  an  abfolute  neceflity. 

Thus  the  king  of  Spain,  who  thought  every  ftep  petius  de 
the  French  made  in  Italy,  was  defigpi'd  againft  his 
kingdom  of  Naples,  immediately  fent  an  army  thither, 
and  began  to  enter  upon  a  ftri&er  alliance  than  ever 
againft  France  with  the  king  of  England,  his  fon-in- 
law  :  But  upon  this  news,  the  king,  to  remove  all 
lufpicion  from  hrm,  order'd  Trivulca  to  return  to  the 
Milanese.  The  naarfhal  executed  his  orders,  but  re- 
took Mirandola  in  his  way. 

The  king  made  another  propofal  for  an  accommo- 
dation, and  certainly  his  moderation  wou'd  have  re- 
claim'd  any  other  perfon  but  Julius:  But  the  more 
the  king  condefcended,  the  ftiffer  the  pope  grew. 
That  which  encouraged  him,  was  his  having  an  affii- 
rance  of  being  fupported  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
his  hopes  of  fucceeding  to  the  fame  purpofe  with  the 
king  of  England :  But  he  had  always  a  great  fliare  of 
difquiet  upon  his  mind,  touching  the  alFembling  the 
council  at  Pifa  ;  and  to  ward  off  this  ftroke,  which 
he  had  truly  great  reafon  to  be  afraid  of,  he  refolved 
to  call  a  general  council  himfelf  at  Rome.  He  pubw 
lifh'd  the  convocation-bull,  which  had  a  great  effect; 
and  they  began  every  where  to  doubt  more  than  ever, 
whether  the  calling  a  council  atTifa  had  been  a  law- 
ful act,  and  much  more  after  the  pope  hadfummon'd 
a  council  to  meet  at  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time  this  ftrange  fcene  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  unravelled  by  a  fit  of  illnefs,  which 
reduced  the  pope  to  the  laft  extremity  :  But  he  reco- 
vered, and  it  made  no  alteration  in  his  conduit.     He 
compafs'd  the  defign  for  which  he  had  been  fo  long  fol- 
liciting  the  king  of  Spain.     This  prince  entered  into 
league  with  the  Venetians  and  the  holy  fee;  and  the 
Swifs,  animated  by  the  bifliop  of  Sion,  who  had  been  G 
made  a  cardinal,  prepared  for  a  new  irruption  upon  1.  10. 
the  Milanese. 

In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  'Pifa  was  open'd, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  gave  little  hopes  of  fuccefs. 
The  four  cardinals,  who  had  left  the  pope,  for  the 


fifth,    which  was  cardinal  de  Borgia,   was  dead  at 

Luc  a 
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A.  D.    Luc  a,  were  not  prefent  at  the  opening,  no  more  than 
ijn.     the  bifhops  of  France,    notwithftanding  feveral  of 
|V^v%*/ tnem  were  already  arrived  in  Italy.     Both  the  one 
and  the  other  drew  back  as  much  as  poffible,  for  fear 
of  cenfures,and  the  lofs  of  their  dignities  and  benefices : 
Thus  the  council  was  open'd,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  by 
none  but  proxies  and  deputies  fent  to  Pifa.    At  laft, 
being  compell'd  by  the  king's  orders,  'the  four  car- 
dinals, fourteen  bifhops  of  France,   the  archbifhops 
of  Lyons  and  Sens,  fome  abbots  and  French  doctors 
repair'd  to  <Pifa  on  the  thirtieth  of  Ottober.     A  few 
A«[ieria!    days  a^er  W£*s  ncW  tne  nru"  feffion,  and  the  cardinal 
Epf  465.'     de  Carvaial  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  council. 

As  foon  as  the  pope  heard  of  the  opening  of  the 
council,  he  laid  the  city  of  'Pifa  and  Florence  under 
an  interdict,  excommunicated  all  thofe  that  fhould 
adhere  to  the  council,,  and  pronounced  the  fentence 
of  depofition  againft  the  cardinals.  The  Florentines 
appeal'd  from  the  pope's  fentence  unto  the  council. 
The  depofed  cardinals  publifh'd  manifefto's,  and 
leveral  pieces  were  written  on  both  fides,  the  one 
againft  the  council,  and  the  others  againft  the  pope. 

The  council  held  fome  farther  feffions,  in  which 
every  thing  was  tranfa&ed  with  tumult :  The  popu- 
lace of  Pifa,  alarm'd  at  the  interdict,  could  hardly 
contain themfelves.  Everyday  produc'd  frefh  quarrels 
between  the  citizens  and  the  French  foldiers :  And  at 
one  time  they  carried  the  difpute  fo  high,  as  to  take 
up  arms,  and  fome  perfons,  on  both  fides,  were 
wounded  and  killed.  This  produced  a  propofal  for 
tranflating  the  council  to  Milan,  which  the  cardinals 
and  bifhops  eafily  agreed  to.  They  fet  out  for  Milan, 
whither  they  arrived  whh  as  great  fatisfa&ion  to  fee 
themfelves  fecure,  as  the  Pifans  exprefs'd  upon  their 
being  delivered  from  the  fear  of  foreign  troops,  and 
in  a  capacity  of  obtaining  from  the  pope  a  revocation 
of  the  interdict. 

Surius  in  The  council  did  not  much  increafe  at  Milan  ;  for, 
adEc""!'  notwithftanding  the  orders  of  the  king  of  ti\e  Romans, 
Guicdard.'  tne  German  bifhops  refufed  to  go  to  it ;  and  count 
l.  io._  _  Felix,  of  Werdemberg,  with  fome  others,  who  were 
T°»dRe™m  not  bifh°Ps>  were  tne  only  perfons  he  fent  thither  to 
Germanic,  affift  in  his  name. 

Marq.  Fre- 
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The  council,  however,  appointed  a  fourth  feffion    A.  D. 
on  the  middle  of  December:  But  the  news  of  the  in-     15-11. 
vafion  of  the  Swift  made  them  adjourn  it  to  the  fourth  v^-y 
of  January  following. 

There  met  at  Farefa,  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Mi-  £em1?' . 
laneze,  about  16000,  in  order  to  ravage  the  country  ;   r: 
and,  if  potfible,  to  join  the  allies,  in  cafe  they  would 
keep  them  in  pay. 

GaftoK  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  the  king's  ne- 
phew, a  young  lord  about  two  or  three  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  had  been  lately  made  governor  of  the 
Milanese.  He  had,  notwithftanding  his  youth,  al- 
ready given  fo  many  proofs  of  his  courage,  prudence, 
and  abilities  in  war  upon  feveral  occafions,  that  the 
king  made  no  difficulty  to  truft  him  with  this  port, 
the  moft  important  that  was  at  that  time  in  France. 
The  invafion  of  the  Swifs  was  the  firft  occafion  that 
he  had  fince  his  new  dignity  to  fhew  his  great  talents. 

He  had  a  very  fmall  force,  and  fcarce  any  infantry, 
moft  of  them  being  employed  in  defending  the  fron- 
tier towns,  both  upon  the  borders  of  the  Venetian 
and  ecckfiaftical  ftate.  He  followed  the  example  of 
the  marfhal  de  Chaumont,  when  the  Swifs  enter'd  the 
Milanese  in  his  time,  which  was  to  avoid  fighting, 
and  harafs  them  with  flying  camps,  and  intercept 
their  provifions.  He  fucceeded ;  and  after  fome 
days,  the  Swifs  being  unable  to  liibfift,  return'd  to 
their  mountains,  without  having  done  any  other  feat 
than  that  of  burning  fifteen  or  twenty  villages  in  thenift/du 

Milanese.  Chevalier 

This  news  deliver'd  the  king  from  a  great  deal  ofBayard* 
uneafmefs.  He  fentG^/?6»^/'o^aconliderablefum 
of  money  to  raife  a  large  body  of  infantry  in  Italy,  and 
ordered  all  the  men  of  arms  that  he  had  in  pay  in 
France  to  be  upon  the  march,  excepting  thole  that 
he  retain'd  upon  the  frontiers  of  Ticardy,  by  reafon 
of  the  iufpicion  he  had  of  the  king  of  England,  who, 
notwithftanding  the  fine  words  with  which  he  amu- 
fed  the  king;,  was  actually  going  to  enter  into  the 
league,  having  fufter'd  himfelf  to  be  gain'd  over  by 
the  follicitations  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Spain  had  fent  a  large 
force  into  Italy,  and  made  Raymond  de  Cardone  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  and  Peter  Navarre  general  of  the  in- 
fantry 
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A.  D.  fantry  under  his  direction.  This  officer  had  blotted 
1511.  out  of  the  minds  of  the  foldiers  the  meannefs  of  his 
birth  by  the  generofity  of  his  behaviour  :  For  it  is 
confidently  affirm'd,  that  he  had  been  footman  to  the 
cardinal  of  Arvagon.  He  was  a  little  man,  of  great 
fire,  and  of  an  enterprising  and  a£tive  genius,  who 
had  very  much  improved  himfelf  in  the  knowledge 
of  war,  by  the  inllruftions  and  example  of  the 
Grand  Captain,  under  whom  he  had  ferved  for  feve- 
ral  years. 

The  firft  confiderable  expedition  of  the  Spanijh  ge- 
neral, after  he  had  joined  the  pope's  forces,  was  the 
liege  of  Bolonia  in  the  month  of  January.  The  place 
was  too  large  to  be  afl entirely  inverted;  fo  they  made 
their  attack,  and  raifed  their  batteries  on  the  fide  next 
S.  Stephens,  by  the  great  road  that  leads  from  Bolonia 
to  Florence ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  Navarre  order'd 
a  trench  to  be  thrown  up  by  the  gate  of  Caftiglione 
to  fet  on  the  miner."  The  wall  by  S.  Stefkens  was 
very  weak,  and  the  cannon,  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
made  a  breach  of  a  hundred  fathom  wide,  and  the 
afTault  would  have  been  given  immediately,  but  that 
the  foiFe  was  not  wholly  filled  up  with  fafcines, 
nor  the  mine  ready,  which  was  preparing  at  the  gate 
of  Caftigltone. 

As  foon  as  this  was  done,  the  troops  deligned  for 
the  afTault  betook  themfelves  to  their  arms  on  that 
fide,  and  by  the  breach  of  S.  Stephens  wall.  The 
befieged,  who  had  no  fufpicion  of  the  mine,  had  been 
loft,  if  that  had  taken  effect  ;  but  as  it  did  nor,  the 
aflault  was  deferr'd,  and  the  troops  return'd  to  their 
pofts. 

This  delay  gave  the  duke  de  Nemours  time  to  come 
and  fuccour  the  town.  He  had  drawn  up  his  forces 
at  Final,  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Modenois  and 
the  Milaneze.  He  fet  out  from  Final  two  hours  af- 
ter night,  with  nooo  foot  and  1300  lances :  He  ar- 
rived at  Bolonia  in  the  morning,  and,  by  the  help  of 
a  fnow  that  fell  in  great  fleaks,  he  enter'd  by  the 
gate  of  S.  Felix,  the  fartheft  dittant  from  the  ene- 
my's camp,  without  being  difcovered  by  them. 

If  he  had  ifTued  out  at  the  fame  time  upon  them, 
he  had  entirely  defeated  them :  But  his  army  was  fo 
fatigued  with  the  roughnefs  of  the  roads,    and  the 
»  badnefs 
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badnefs  of  the  weather,  that  it  was  by  no  means  in  A.  1). 

a  condition  to  engage  ;    befides  that,   he  could  not  15-12 
imaine  it  was    oflib 


imagine  it  was  poflible  for  a  whole  army  to  enter 
the  town,  without  their  having  fome  notice  of  it: 
So  that  he  delayed  Tallying  out  till  the  next  day,  in 
cafe  the  enemy  fhould  not  decamp. 

His  notion  of  the  impoffibility  of  concealing  his 
arrival  from  the  enemy,  prevented  him  from  taking 
a  precaution  that  would  have  been  very  much  to  his 
advantage,  I  mean  from  hindering  any  perfon  to  go 
out  of  the  town.  Some  troopers  went  to  fcour  the 
country,  and  one  of  them  was  taken  by  the  enemy. 
Being  examin'd  what  was  doing  in  the  town,  he 
made  no  fecret  of  the  duke  de  Nemours's  arrival  ; 
of  which,  in  all  appearance,  they  could  not  be  ig- 
norant. 

They  made  their  advantage  of  this  information  ; 

-and  when  the  night  c'ame  on,  moved  off  their  artil- 

lery and  baggage  with  very  little  noife,  and  drawing 

up  before  day,  march'd  for  Imola\  nor  was  their  de- 

fign  difcovered,  till  it  was  too  late. 

Thus  both  the  enemy's  army  and  Bolonia  were  fa- 
ved,  after  each  of  them  had  efcaped  the  greateft  dan- 
ger they  could  poffibly  be  expofed  to.  The  fiegc  Buonacorfi. 
was  raifed  in  the  beginning  of  February,  nineteen 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  confederates  before  the 
town. 

The  fame  day  that  they  decamped,  the  duke  de 
Nemours  received  the  difagreeable  news  of  the  fur- 
prize  of  the  city  of  Brejje  by  the  proveditor  Andre 
Critti.  The  affair  was  fo  well  managed,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  inhabitants  fo  general,  when  they  faw 
themfelves  fupported  by  the  Venetian  army,  that  the 
lord  de  Lude,  governor  of  the  town,  having  but  a 
fmall  body  of  foldiers  with  him,  was  fain  to  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  the  caftle;  from  whence  he  immedi- 
ately fent  an  account  of  this  misfortune  to  the  duke 
de  Nemours  ,  acquainting  him,,  that  if  he  was  not 
fpeedily  fuccour'd,  he  fhould  run  the  risk  of  beine 
forced. 

This  general  faw  plainly  that  there  was  no  time 
to  lofe,  and  leaving  4000  foot,  and  300  lances  in 
Bolonia,  under  the  command  of  Lautrec,  he  march'd 
forward  wich  the  reft. 

Bolonia 
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A.  D.  Bolonia  was  near  forty  leagues  diftant  from  Breffg. 
if  12.  The  way  to  it  was  over  feveral  rivers,  and  through 
fome  very  difficult  paffages :  But  the  general  was  be- 
loved by  his  men,  who,  upon  this  occafion,  fhew'd 
a  Zeal,  which  he  look'd  upon  as  a  good  preiage  of 
the  fuccefs  of  his  enterpme.  He  march'd  thirty  Ita- 
lian^ miles  in  one  day,  and  meeting  with  Bagliune, 
one  of  the  Venetian  generals,  who  was  carrying  a 
large  re-inforcement  to  Brcffe,  he  order 'd  the  cheva- 
lier Bayard  and  Teligtti  to  fall  upon  him,  who  cut 
him  in  pieces.  This  news  being  brought  to  the  be- 
fieged,  encouraged  them.  A  few  days  after  arrived 
the  duke  de  Nemours,  and  enter'd  the  caftle  on  that 
fide  next  the  country. 

Matters  were,  by  this  means,  far  advanced ;  but 
the  enemy  had  an  entire  army  in  the  town,  and  were 
ftrongly  intrenched  between  the  town  and  the  caftle. 
The  duke  de  Nemours  gave  his  army  one  day's  reft, 
and  attack'd  the  intrenchments  the  next  day  in  the 
morning,  which  were  for  fome  time  ftifly  defended  ; 
but  forc'd  at  laft. 

The  duke  deNernours\  authority  over  his  men  was 
remarkable  upon  this  occafion :  Not  a  foldier  went 
out  of  his  place  to  pillage  ;  and  he  gave  himfelf  all 
the  time  that  was  neceflary  to  rank  his  men  in  order ; 
a  piece  of  conduct  which  turned  much  to  his  advan- 
tage: For  i\\t  Venetian  gendarmery,all  the  light  horfe, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  infantry,  were  drawn  up  in 
'the  place  of  arms,  the  proveditor  Andre  Gritti  ha- 
ving perfuaded  himfelf  that  the  French  would  fall  ea- 
gerly upon  the  pillage,  after  they  had  forced  the  in- 
trenchment ;  and  that,  by  this  means,  he  fhould  be 
able  to  difpatch  them  with  eafe.  He  was  mirtaken, 
however;  but  the  duke  de  Nemours  was  obliged  to 
engage  a  fecond  time  in  the  place  of  arms.  This 
fight  lafted  half  an  hour,  when  the  Venetians  gave 
ground,  and  were  deftroyed  with  a  great  flaughter. 
The  Italian  hiftorians  agree,  that  8000  Venetians  pe- 
rifhed  in  feveral  corribats.  The  proveditor,  Andre 
Gritti,  was  taken  with  many  noble  Venetians.  The 
victory  alfo  coft  the  French  a  world  of  fouls  ;  and, 
among  the  reft,  the  chevalier  Bayard  received  fuch 
a  prodigious  thruft  of  a  pike  upon  his  thigh,  that  the 
iron  ftuck  in  fiis  flefb,  together  with  the  end  of  the 

wood 
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wood  to  which  it  was  faften'd.     The  wound,  how-    A.  ljD. 
ever,  was  not  mortal. .  15-12. 

After  this  vigorous  a6Hon,    Bergamo ,  and  fome  v^-yx,,; 
other  towns,   which  had  revolted  to  the  Venetians^ 
after  the  taking  of  Bre/'e,  filed  for  pardon,  and  ob- 
tain'd  it. 

The  duke  de  Nemours  foon  took  the  field  again 
to  go  in  fearch  of  the  enemy,  of  whom  he_  was  now 
become  the  terror.  Bolonia  faved,  one  part  of  the 
Venetian  army  defeated,  Brejje  retaken  after  two  bat- 
tles, and  all  this  perform'd  within  lefs  than  fifteen 
days,  made  him  reputed  in  all  parts  of  Europe  as  the 
greateft  foldier  at  that  time  in  being.  He  made  pre- 
parations for  the  continuance  and  advantageous  fup- 
port  of  this  character,  and  for  the  execution  of  the 
prefling  orders  which  he  received  from  the  king,  -viz. 
to  draw  the  Spaniards  to  a  decifive  battle. 

Thefe  orders  were  occafion'd  by  the  king  of  Eng-  Guicciard. 
land's  entering  into  the  league  with  the  pope,    the  1-  6" 
king  of  Spain,    and  the  Venetians,  becaufe  the  king  Journal  de 
of  the  Romans  feemed  difpofed  to  draw  back,  who    °        8 
accordingly  made  a  truce  fome  time  after  with  the 
Venetians;  and  finally  becaufe  thcSwifs  alfo  fliew'd 
an  inclination  to  declare  againft  him.  The  king  plain- 
ly perceived  that  if  he  loft  a  battle,   there  was  an  end 
of  his  ftates  of  Italy :  But  he  was  in  hopes  of  preier- 
ving  them  if  his  arms  were  fuccefsful  ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  he  would  certainly  lofe  them,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  diverfions  which  the  confederates  were 
going  to  make  on  all  fides,   which  would  oblige  him 
to  withdraw  moft  of  his  forces  out  of  Italy. 

The  duke  de  Nemours  had  drawn  together  his  ar- 
my at  Final  in  the  Modenois.  It  was  18000  foot 
ftrong :  His  gendarmery  was  very  numerous,  and  he 
had  fome  light  horfe.  '•  He  ufed  all  his  application  to 
draw  the  confederates  to  a  battle,  which  they  were 
refolved  to  avoid  as  much  as  poffible,  for  th  e  fame 
reafons  that  obliged  the  duke  to  engage. 

He  made  feveral  marches  and  countermarches  to 
join  them  :  But  they  always  took  particular  care  to 
poft  themfelves  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  to  pi  ace  fome 
pafTages  and  rivers  between  him  and  them-  At  laft 
he  refolved  to  befiegc  Ravenna,  being  perfwaded  that 
the  confederates,  and  efpccially  the  pope,  would  not 

'  VOL.  III.  Q  fuffer 
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A.  D.    fuffcr  this  place  to  be  taken,    without  endeavouring 
1512.    to  fuccour  it,  which  would  afford  an  opportunity  to 
Vx"y>^  put  his  defign  of  fighting  in  practice. 

He  was  not  miftaken  in  his  judgment:   The  gene- 
rals of  the  allies  being  informed  that  they  had  alrea- 
dy begun  to  ftorm  the  town,  which  had  been  well 
defended,   approach' d  the  camp  of  the  duke  de  Ne- 
mours, who  march'd  out  to  attack  them,   and  both 
Hlft.  du       armies  cannonaded  each  other.  The  cannon  of  Peter 
chevalier     Navarre,  who  was  ftrongly  intrench'd  with  the  infan- 
Bayard,        tr^  deftroyed  above  2000  of  the  French,  who,  ne- 
verthelefs,    fuftain'd  the  fire  for  three  hours.     The 
Memoires    duke  de  Nfinours's  cannon  made  great  havock  alfo 
dumareflmi  among  a  large  regiment  of  gendarmes,  commanded 
ran-es.""      by  F^ricius  Colonne;  above  300  of  whom  were  kil- 
led; which  gave  occafion  for  the  engagement:    For 
Colonne  being  vexed  at  the  lofs  of  fo  many  of  his 
•    beft  foldiers,  without  once  drawing  a  fword,  char- 
ged a  'fquad.ro n  of  gendarmery,    among  whom  were 
the  duke  de  Nemours,    and  the  chevalier  Bayard. 
Thefe   two    lords    being  feafonably  fupported    by 
dj  Alegre,    Colonne  was  repulfed  and  defeated,    and 
loft  300  men  of  arms. 

Raymond  de  Car  done,  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  had 
a  very  fine  perfon,  but  neither  courage  nor  expe- 
rience, and  was  therefore  fometimes  called  madam 
de  Car  done  by  the  pope,  being  flartled  at  this  defeat, 
and  feeing  a  large  body  of  gendarmery  coming  up  to 
him,  fled  immediately  with  his  men,  and  ftopp'd  not 
till  he  had  reach'd  Ancona,  about  thirty  leagues  diftant 
from  thence. 

Carvaial,  who  commanded  the  rear,  followed 
this  bad  example,  and  the  duke  de  Nemours  detach'd 
after  him  the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  Lewis  d?Ars, 
to  difperfe  this  cavalry  entirely,  and  prevent  them 
from  rallying  behind  the  infantry.  They  compleatly 
executed  their  orders,  and  took  the  marquis  de  Pef- 
cara,  covered  over  with  wounds,  and  the  marquis 
delta  Palude,  who  had  in  vain  ufed  all  their  endea- 
vours to  rally  the  fugitives. 

The  duke  de  Nemours  being,  by  this  means,  ftcurc 
of  the  battle,  went  to  his  infantry,  and  ordered  them 
to  advance,  with  a  defign  to  force  the  intrenchments 
of  Teter  Navarre.,  .Upon  this  enfued  a  long  and 

bloody 
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bloody  fight :  The  Spani/h  infantry  made  a  prodi-  A.  D. 
gious  refinance:  Nor  was  the  fofle  conquer'd  but  at  15-12. 
the  expence  of  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  the 
common  foldiers  and  officers,  who  perifhed  upon  the 
occafion.  When  it  was  forced.  Peter  Navarre,  who 
had  ranged  his  men  in  Battalia,  armed  with  pikes, 
fought  to  the  lad 'extremity :  But  the  French  gendar- 
mery  coming  up,  enter 'd  by  the  breach  of  foine  bat- 
talions, and  entirely  defeated  their  infantry,  of  whom 
they  made  a  great  {laughter,  and  'Peter  Navarre  was 
taken. 

The  victory  was  compleat :  There  was  only  one 
regiment  of  Spaniards  remaining,  who  withdrew  in 
good  order  by  the  great  road.  The  duke  fie  Nemours 
would  not  let  them  efcape  him;  and,  not  giving  him- 
felf  time  to  encompafs  them,  which  he  might  have 
done  with  a  little  patience,  he  took  with  him  a  fmall 
number  of  gendarmes,  and  march'd  in  order  to  break 
thro* them:  This  was  the  fatal  fcene  of  his  unhappy  ' 
deftiny.  The  Spaniards  faced  about,  and  prefented  their 
pikes.  The  duke  de  Nemours,  rafhly  venturing  to 
crofs  the  ranks,  received  a  thrufl  in  his  iide,  and  at 
the  fame  time  feveral  other  wounds,  to  the  number 
of  fourteen,  of  which  he  died  immediately,  thus  bu- 
ried in  his  victory,  after  he  had  raifed  his  reputation 
at  the  age  of  three  or  four  and  twenty  years,  by  the  Brant 
great  actions  he  had  performed  in  the  fpace  of  three  dans 
months,  above  that  of  any  officer  of  his  time,  and 
merited  the  firname  of  the  Thunderbolt  of  Italy. 

The  Italian,  French,  and  Spanijh  accounts  differ 
in  feveral  circumftances  of  this  battle,  and  in  parti- 
cular in  that  of  the  death  of  the  French  general ;  but 
all  agree  that  there  was  much  biood  fpilt  upon  this 
occafion,  and  that  there  perifhed  on  both  fides  a  great 
number  of  brave  men,  and  perfons  of  d'iltin&ion. 

This  cruel  battle  lafted  near  eight  hours,  reckon- 
ing from  the  time  that  the  two  armies  met.  The 
number  of  the  (lain  on  the  fide  of  the  French  is  exag- 
gerat;ed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  of  the  Spaniards 
by  the  French.  Thofe  which  feem  to  me  to  fpeak 
the  mofr.  fincerely  and  difmtereftedly,  as  Guicciardln, 
fay,  that  there  perifhed  TOOOO  men,  of  whom  two 
thirds  were  Spaniards,  and  the  reft  allies.  Lautrcc 
received  twenty  wounds  in  defending  the  duke  de 
Q  2,  Nemours, 
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A.  D.   Nemours,  and  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  Ipot ;  but 
15-12,.    he  recovered.     The   French  took  many  prifoners, 
\^~\f*>J  among  whom  were  feveral  perfons  of  distinction. 

'Peter  Navarre,  notwithstanding  he  was  defeated, 
and  taken  prifoner,  acquired  much  glory  in  this  en- 
gagement ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  the  cavalry  had  performed  their  parts  as 
well  as  the  Spanifi  infantry,  the  French,  attacking 
them  at  fo  great  a  difadvantage,  would  for  the  molt 
part  have  periflied  upon  this  occafion. 

Hift.  du  The  fruit  of  this  victory  was  .the  furrender  of  Ra- 

chevaiier  venna.  Cefena,  Rimini,  Imola,  Forli,  and  all  the 
fortrefTes  of  Romagna,  excepting  the  citadels  of  Imola 
and  Forli,  open'd  their  gates  to  the  conquerors ;  and 
the  cardinal  of  S.  Severin  took  pofTeffion  of  them  in 
the  name  of  the  council  of  Milan  :  But  la  Palice, 
who  had  accepted  of  the  command  at  the  defire  of 
the  moft  confiderable  perfons  in  the  army,  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  king's  intentions,  and  advertis'd, 
moreover,  by  the  marfhal  de  T'rivulca,  that  the  Swifs 
and  the  king  of  the  Romans  were  both  preparing  to 
enter  the  Milanese,  did  not  think  it  proper  for  him 
to  go  any  farther,  and  returned  to  Milan  with  the 
greateft  part  of  his  forces. 

The  news  of  the.  battle  at  Ravenna  being  brought 
to  the  courts  of  Europe,  made  very  different  impref- 
fions  upon  the  minds  of  the  courtiers.  The  king 
could  not  rejoice  at  it,  becaufe  of  the  lofs  of  the 
general,  and  fo  many  perfons  of  quality  that  perifh- 
ed  in  it.  The  king  of  Spain  impofed  upon  his  peo- 
ple, by  publishing  falfe  accounts  of  the  matter :  But 
the  hafte  he  was  in  to  raife  a  frelh  force,  was  a  plain 
indication  of  his  uneafinefs. 

The  alarm  was  yet  more  warm  at  Venice,  where 
the  ambaflador  of  the  king  of  the  Romans  had  no 
fmall  difficulty  to  recover  the  republick  from  their 
fright,  and  to  procure  a  fufpenfion  of  the  refolution, 
which  feveral  of  the  fenators  had  taken  to  make  up 
matters  immediately,  at  any  price,  with  France.  The 
king  of  the  Romans  was  under  no  lefs  a  confterna- 
tion  :  But  the  Spanijh  ambaflador  comforted  him,  by 
reprefenting  that  the  French ,  notwithstanding  their 
victory,  were  in  no  condition  for  any  enterprise,  con- 
fidering  the  great  number  of  enemies  they  had  to 
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ftruggle  with,  in  cafe  the  confederates  did  not  lofe    A.  D. 
their  courage.  15-12. 

After  all,  the  vi&ory  of  Ravenna  no  where  fpread 
more  terror  than  at  Rome;  The  cardinals  ran  to  the 
pope  to  conjure  him  not  to  defer  making  a  peace 
with  France.  The  pope,  prefs'd  on  the  one  hand 
with  fear,  and  on  the  other  with  indignation,  and  his 
irreconcileable  hatred  to  the  king,  anfwer'd  fome- 
times  one  way,  and  Ibmetimes  another :  But  as  foon 
as  he  was  appriz'd  that  la  Palice,  having  left  the  car- 
dinal of  S.  Severin  in  Romagna,  with  only  6000  in- 
fantry, and  300  gendarmes,  was  march'd  with  the 
reft  of  the  army  far  Milan,  he  recovered  his  courage, 
declared  that  he  would  not  depart  from  the  league, 
raifed  new  forces,  and  open'd  the  council  of  Later -an 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  with  all  the  folemnides 
that  ufed  to  be  obferved  upon  the  opening  of  general 
councils. 

He  was  tranfported  with  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the 
cardinal  archbifhop  of  Tork  at  Rome,  with  full  power 
to  fign  the  league  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. At  the  fame  time  he  received  the  news  that 
the  king  of  Spain  was  refolved  to  make  his  utmoft 
efforts  upon  the  occafion,  and  to  fend  the  Grand 
Captain  into  Italy,  and  that  he  hoped  to  awaken  the 
irrefolution  of  the  king  of  the  Romans.  In  a  word, 
he  was  informed,  that  the  king,  to  fecure  his  fron- 
tiers from  the  Englijh  and  Spaniards,  had  fent  orders 
to  la.  Police  to  caufe  the  greateft  part  of  his  gendar- 
mery  to  repafs  the  Alps:  So  that  this  general,  who 
was  alfo  deferted  by  the  German  forces,  in  pursuance 
of  the  orders  they  had  long  fince  received  from  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  had  not  above  10000  infan-  ' 
try  and  1300  horfe  left,  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
force  of  the  kingdom  would  not  have  been  too  much 
to  fuftain  the  fhock  that  was  preparing  for  him. 

The  motions  of  the  Swifs  were  the  firlt  caufe  of 
his  uneafinefs.  The  cardinal  de  Sion  had,  in  their 
laft  diet,  enraged  them  againft  France :  They  took 
the  field,  contrary  to  their  cuftom,  without  ha- 
ving received  any  other  pay  from  the  confederates 
than  each  man  nFlorm  duRhin;  andinftead  of  6000, 
which  the  pope  demanded,  there  were  18000  upon 
the  march,  folely  in  hopes  of  revenging  themfelves 
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A.  D.    of  the  French,  by  driving  them  out  of  the  Milanese  ; 
15-12,.    and  to  prevent  their  being  ftopp'd  at  the  opening  ot 
the  mountains  as  formerly,    they  marched  a  greac 
way  about  by  the  Grifons,  and  arrived  in  the  Trend*. 

La  Police  feeing  himfelf  upon  the  point  of  being 
crufh'd  by  forces  fo  much  fuperior  to  his  own,  re- 
called all  the  regiments  that  he  had  left  in  Rornagna. 
under  command  of  the  cardinal  of  S.  Severin,  which 
were  no  fooner  gone,  than  all  the  towns  which 
had  been  taken  before  and  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
return'd  to  their  obedience  to  the  pope.  The  Swiff 
had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  Veronese,  where  they 
were  to  join  the  confederates,  in  order  to  enter  the 
territories  of  Ferrara ;  but  intercepting  a  letter  of  la 
fa/ice's,  they  alter' d  their  defign.  This  letter  was 
written  to  the  treafurer  of  the  army  at  Milan,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  confufion  he  was  in,  and  that, 
if  the  enemy  turn'd  their  courfe  to  the  Milanese,  he 
look'd  upon  himfelf  as  gone. 

There  needed  no  farther  motive  to  perfuade  them 
to  take  this  road.  They  marched  to  Patiefio,  which 
la  Palice  abandoned,  and  made  feveral  polls,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  confederates  advanced.  They  feized 
Cremona  alfo,  where  the  citizens  were  ftronger  than 
the  garrifon;  and  as  foon  as  they  were  enter'd  the 
Milanese,  a  general  revolt  followed  in  the  plain 
country,  and  all  the  towns,  where  the  garrifons  were 
not  numerous  enough  to  reftrain  the  inhabitants. 

The  marfhal  de  Trivuka  being  no  longer  fafe  at 
Milan,  furnifhed  the  caftle  with  men  and  provifions, 
and  fet  out  for  Piemont  with  feveral  lords,  and  with 
the  cardinals  and  bifhops  of  the  council. 

It  was  thought  proper  alfo  to  abandon  <Pavta, 
the  caftle  of  which  the  enemy  were  already  battering. 
The  retreat  from  this  place  was  not  without  danger : 
Several  foldiers  were  killed,  and  Bayard  was  wound- 
ed with  the  Ihot  of  a  fauconeau  between  the  neck 
and  fhoulders.  The  troops  diminifhed  in  propor- 
tion as  they  retired  ;  however  they  march'd  more 
unmolcfted  from  Pavia  to  Alexandria,  which  was 
in  like  manner  abandon'd.  In  fine,  the  French  had 
nothing  left  of  the  whole  Milanese,  but  the  caftles 
of  Milan,  Novara,  and  Cremona,  and  the  towns  of 
Crema,  Brejje,  and  Pefcara,  with  fome  fortrefles  of 
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'the  Vaheline,  and  upon  the  confines  of  the  S-wtfs:    A.  2). 
But  thofe  of  the  Valteline  furrender'd  ibon  after  to 
the  Grifons,  and  Lucerne  to  the  Swifs. 

Soon  after  the  Genoefe  revolted,  and  the  French 
garrifon  was  forced  to  take  fhelter  in  the  caftle,  and 
in  the  fort  of  Lanterne.  Moft  of  the  towns  and  for- 
trefles  abovementioned  furrender'd  before  the  end  of 
the  year :  But  thofe  that  were  able  to  hold  out,  were 
a  good  refuge  for  Prance. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  fatisfa&ion  the  pope  con- 
ceived upon  this  fuccefs,  who  faw  himfelf  at  the  point 
of  enjoying  the  pleafure  and  glory  of  having  driven 
the  French  out  of  Italy:  But  while  this  revolution 
was  carrying  on  beyond  the  Alps,  another  was  brought 
about  at  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  king  of  Spain  car- 
ried his  ambition  and  injuftice  to  an  excefs,  which 
pofterity  will  never  forgive  him.  I  fpeak  of  his  ufurp- 
ing  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  by  force  from  King  John 
c?  Albret,  which  he  could  never  have  any  reafon  for 
doing,  and  for  which  his  pofterity  afterwards  were 
fatally  revenged,  by  dividing  from  the  Roman  church 
to  embrace  Calvin's  herefy. 

'Ferdinand  had  contrived  his  matters  fo  well,  that 
the  king  of  Navarre  had  only  time  to  get  off,  in  or- 
der to  fly  to  France,  and  to  fend  his  queen  and  chil- 
dren to  Beam.  Charles  V.  Ferdinand's  fuccefTor, 
and  Philip  XL  were  very  fcrupulous  about  this  part 
of  the  fucceffion ;  but  the  reftitution  of  it  was  pre- 
vented for  reafons  of  ftate,  the  folidity  of  which  God 
only  mud  be  a  judge  of. 

The  king  of  Navarre  was  well  fupported  by  the  M 
king  of  France,  and  made  great  attempts  for  the  re- 
covery  of  his  ftates.  At  firft  he  met  with  very  good 
fuccefs;  but  being  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  cPam- 
peluna,  he  fi oon  loft  all  that  he  had  recovered ;  and  the 
Englijh  having  obliged  the  king  to  carry  his  arms  into 
*Picardy,  Ferdinand  remained  in  pofleflionof  Navarre. 

In  the  mean  time  the  pope  laid  the  kingdom  ofHjft-3-Co 
France  under  an  interdict,   and  efpecially  the  city  of" 
Lyons,  where  the  council  of  Pifa  continued  to  be  held, 
the  authority  of  which  the  king  in  vain  endeavour'd 
to  eftablifh,  and  to  perfuade  fome  other  princes  to 
join  with  him  upon  that  occafion.     The  king  of  the 
Romans  order' d  the  bifhop  of  Gurk  to  declare  that  he  ibid- 
Q  4  adher'd 
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A.    O     adher'd  to  the  council  of  Lateran  ;  that  he  revoked 
if  12-    every  thing  that  he  might  have  done  in  favour  of  the 
V^y"W  council  of  Pifa,  and  condemned  all  the  refolutions 
of  the  Gallican  church  at  Tours  upon  that  affair. 

But  the  pope  and  the  confederates,  after  they  had 
driven  the  French  out  of  Italy,  were  very  much  ta- 
ken up  in  promoting  each  his  particular  intereft  at  this 
conjuncture:  They  cou'd  not  fettle  matters  to  the  fatif- 
fa&ion  of  each  other  ;  and  la  Palice,  at  leaving  Ita- 
ly, had  order'd  the  governors  of  the  towns,  which 
{till  remain'd  in  the  pofTefiion  of  France,  if  they  cou'd 
not  preferve  them,  to  furrender  them  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  might  foment  the  jealoufy  between  the  moft 
powerful  of  the  allies.  Thefe  orders  were  very  well 
executed. 

The  pope  had  a  mind  to  deprive  the  duke  pf  Fer- 
rara  :  But  the  Spaniards  oppos'd  it.  The  king  of  the 
Romans  and  the  king  of  Spain  thought  of  procuring 
the  dutchy  of  Milan  for  Charles  prince  of  Spain,  or 
his  brother  Ferdinand :  But  the  Swift  and  Venetians 
got  it  reftor'd  to  Maximilian  Sfortius,  as  heir  to  his 
father  Ludovic,  to  whom  this  dutchy  had  belong'd. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  brought  about  the 
re-eftablilhment  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis  in  Florence, 
with  the  fame  authority  that  their  predeceflbrs  had 
there. 

Some  towns  were  furrender'd  to  the  confederates, 
in  the  manner  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  and  increafed 
their  divifions,  the  king  having  nothing  more  left  in 
this  country  but  the  Lantern  oiGenoa,  and  the  caftles 
of  Cremona  and  Milan. 

The  confederates  faw  plainly,  that  their  divifions 
might  be  of  ill  confequence,  and  the  king  of  France, 
Guicciard.  who  had  not  yet  laid  afide  his  defign  of  reconquering 
the  Milanese,  might  take  advantage  of  them.  For 
this  reafon  they  agreed  upon  a  conference  to  be 
held  at  Rome  in  prefence  of  the  pope,  where  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  all  fides  concerned  fliou'd  appear, 
to  aft  in  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  publick. 

The  greatcft  difficulty  was  to  bring  the  Venetians 
to  an  agreement  with  the  king  of  the  Romans,  who 
demanded  the  reftitution  of  the  towns  which  he  was 
to  be  put  in  pofleflion  of  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray, 
and  particularly  rafifted  upon  Vienna, 
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The  pope  in  vain  ufed  all  his  art,  entreaties,  and  A.  2). 
menaces,  to  oblige  the  republick  to  fatisfy  this  prince.     15-12. 
And  being  unable  to  compafs  his  defire,  he  declared  ^yx 
that  he  wou'd  abandon  them,  and  make  a  league  with  Pctrus^e 
the  emperor  againft  them.     And  in  this  he  found  his  g11^1?"2' 
account;  for  onearticleof  the  treaty  was,  that  <Parma, 
Placenta,  and  Reggio  ftiou'd  be  left  to  the  holy  fee, 
only  with  this  claufe,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 
the  emperor. 

This  rupture  between  the  pope  and  the  Venetians 
prevented  him  from  falling  upon  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  obliged  him  to  put  off  that  enterprise  till  the  next 
fpring  :  But  God  permitted  him  not  to  trouble  the  re- 
pofe  of  Europe  any  longer  ;  him,  I  fay,  who  as  com- 
mon father  of  the  Chnftians,  fhould  by  all  means 
have  endeavour'd  to  fettle  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  it.  He  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  which  carried 
him  off  on  the  2ift  of  February  An.  15*13.  He  was 
a  man  born  with  great  talents  for  governing  any  other 
Hate  but  that  of  the  church. 

He  was  fucceeded  on  the  nth  of  March  following 
by  John,  cardinal  de  Medicis,  who  was  but  thirty- 
feven  years  of  age,  and  took  the  name  of  LeoX.  be- 
ing placed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  on  the  nth  of 
Afnl,  the  fame  day  that  he  had  been  taken  prifoner 
at  the  battle  of  Ravenna. 

All  Europe  was  in  fufpence  at  the  creation  of  the 
new  pope.  He  had  a  very  different  character  from 
that  of  his  predecefTor,  being  of  a  fweet  and  peace- 
able temper,  and  taking  as  much  pleafure  in  conver- 
ting with  the  learned  in  his  ftudy,  as  Julius  II.  did  jij 
being  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  at  the  fiege  of  a 
town  :  But  Europe  had  till  then  been  in  too  great  a 
ftorm,  to  be  calm'd  on  a  fudden. 

The  king  negotiated  privately  with  the  new  pope, 
and  fent  him  word  that  he  was  very  muchdifpofed  to 
drop  the  council  of  ^Pifa  ;  but  without  abandoning 
his  defign  of  reconquering  Genoa  and  the  dutchy  of 
Milan. 

With  this  view  he  made  great  preparations  during  Petrus  de 
the  winter  feafon,  and  made  ufe  of  all  imaginable  £n§ier!a», 
methods  to  break  the  league,  by  which  he  had  fuf-    p 
fer'd  fo  fenfibly.     He  treajed  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  concluded  a  truce  of  one  year  with  him  for 
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A.  2).   tne  frontiers  of  Spain  and  France.     The  two  kings 
15-15.    found  their  account  in  this  truce  ;  the  king  of  Spain 
by  that  means  remaining  in  peaceable  polleffion  of 
Navarre,  and  the  king  of  France  being  not  obliged  to 
keep  an  army  in  thofe  quarters. 

The  rupture  between  the  late  pope  and  the  Vene- 
tians^whom  his  fuccefibr  cou'd  not  regain,  becaufe 
he  infilled,  as  well  as  his  predecefTor,  upon  too  hard 
conditions  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  republick 
with  the  king  of  the  Romans,  difpofed  them  more 
eafily  to  unite  with  the  king  ;  and  accordingly  an  of- 
feniive  and  defenfive  league  was  concluded  at  Blois, 
between  him  and  the  Venetians  againft  the  pope  and 
the  emperor,  and  all  that  (hou'd  adhere  to  them.  This 
treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  procurement  of  the 
proveditor  Andre  Gritti,  who  had  been  taken  at  the 
battle  of  BrejJ'e,  and  was  then  prifoner  in  France. 
The  chief  article  was,  that  the  king  fhou'd  have  the 
Cremonois  and  Giraddada,  and  that  the  Venetians 
Ihou'd  re-enter  into  polTeflion  of  BreJ/'an  and  Berga- 
mafque. 

But  the  moft  important  point,  and  that  upon  which 
the  king  laid  the  greateft  ftrefs,  was  to  perfuade  the 
Swifs  to  break  with  the  confederates  ;  which  he  cou'd 
not  compafs.  Leu/is  de  la  Tremouille,  whom  he  fent 
to  Lucerne,  was  infulted  there,  and  received  no  o- 
ther  anfwer,  but  that  they  wou'd  be  friends  to  France, 
provided  the  king  wou'd  neither  meddle  with  the 
pope,  nor  the  duke  of  Milan,  whom  they  had  taken 
under  their  protection. 

Notwithstanding  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  Swifs,  the  king 
did  not  delift  from  his  enterprize  upon  the  Milanese. 
He  fent  the  marlhal  de  Trivulca  to  Turin,  to  fet  all 
things  in  order  for  the  opening  the  campaign,  and  to 
allure  the  chevalier  de  Louvain,  who  commanded  the 
cattle  of  Milan,  and  Janot  d?  Herbouville  governor 
of  that  at  Cremona,  of  a  fpeedy  fuccour. 

The  marlhal  fet  forward  for  the  Milansze  in  the 
end  of  April,  with  part  of  the  French  forces,  to  wait 
there  for  la  Tremouille,  who  was  to  command  them, 
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and  enter'd  into  a  frefh  negotiation  with  tl 
to  no  purpofe. 

He  made  a  detachment   of  his  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  count  de  Mufocco  his  fon,  who  firft 
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fefoed  Aft)  and  then  Alexandria,  and  -afterwards  he 
vi&ualled  the  caftle  of  Milan;  upon  which  the  town 
alfo  declared  for  the  French. 

The  Venetians  at  the  fame  time  entred  the  Cremo- 
nois,  under  the  command  of  rAlviane^  whom  they 
had  made  general  of  their  forces,  with  the  fame  au- 
thority that  the  count  de  fetiliane  had  formerly.  He 
feiz'd  Cremona,ty  which  means  Janot  d? He rbou-ville, 
governor  of  the  caftle,  who  was  reduced  to  his  lait 
Ihifts,  faw  himfelf  out  of  danger.  Vallegio^efcara, 
and  the  city  of  Breffe  furrender'd  to  this  general ;  and 
Soncino,Lodi  and  fome  other  towns fet  up  the  French 
banner  upon  their  towers.  The  French  party  alio  at 
Genoa  prevail'd  again,  and  the  town  furrender'd  ; 
they  victualled  the  Lanterne,  and  there  remain'd  on- 
ly fome  troops  of  the  revolters  in  the  citadel,  called 
the  Chatelet.  The  French  fleet  plunder'd  the  Specia, 
and  anchor'd  at  Porto  Venere. 

There  was  only  Coma  and  Novara  remaining  to 
Maximilian  Sfortius,  the  new  duke  of  Milan.  The 
Swifs  conduced  him  to  the  laft  of  thefe  two  places, 
being  refolved  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity,  in 
hopes  of  a  reinforcement  of  10000  men  from  the 
Cantons. 

La  Tremouille  arriv'd  in  the  interim,  With  the  body 
of  the  army,  and  encamped- two  miles  from  Novara, 
with  a  defign  to  beiiege  the  new  duke,  in  hopes  of 
taking  him,  as  he  had  taken  his  father  Ludovic,  and 
fending  him  in  like  manner  prifoner  to  France. 

The  Swifs  having  been  join'd  by  the  reinforcement 
abovemention'd,  and  feeing  the  French  army  fo  near 
them,-form'd  a  bold  refolution  of  going  to  attack 
them  in  their  camp.  They  fent  out  their  fpies,  and 
found  that  they  were  without  any  intrenchment,  in  a 
marfhy  place,  very  full  of  ditches,  and  where  the 
cavalry  wou'd  be  almoft  ufelefs. 

They  march'd  out  of  Novara  on  the  fixth  of  June  Memolr 
at.  midnight.     It  was  already  day,  when  they  came  in  duBelIa 
fight  of  the  camp.  Notwithtlanding  la  Tremouille  had 
been  furprized,  he  had  time  to  place  moft  of  his  for- 
ces in  order  of  battle. 

The  firft  effort  fell  upon  the  lanfquenets,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  camp  with  twenty-two  pie- 
ces of  artillery.  The  cannon  were  well  played.  Whole 

files 
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yf.  D.  files  of  the  Swifs  were  difpatch'd,  but  immediately 
15-13.  fupply'd.  The  lanfquenets  kept  their  ground  for  two 
A^V^  hours,  but  were  born  down  at  laft:  The  Swifs  fei- 
fced  the  artillery,  and  turned  it  againft  the  French  in- 
fantry, who  made  as  it  were  a  fecond  line  to  fupport 
the  lanfquenets.  If  the  Gendarmery  had  been  able  to 
advance  to  take  the  Swifs  in  the  flank,  very  few  of 
them  wou'd  have  efcaped,  considering  the  long  refi- 
ftance  of  the  lanfquenets :  But  it  was  impofiible  to 
march  about  in  a  place  fo  full  of  fens  and  furrows  as 
that  was. 

The  French  infantry  gave  ground  in  their  turn,  and 
la  Tremouille  being  wounded  in  his  leg,  and  feeing  no 
Memoires  profpect  of  a  remedy,  was  obliged  to  retire.    The 
aU>pS-haimemoirs  of  the  marfhal  de  Fleuranges,  whofe  father 
ranges!""     received  forty-fix  wounds,  and  yet  recovered,  fay 
that  there   were  two  thoufand  German  foot,  and 
fome  few  French  killed.     The  Swifs  loft  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  among  the  reft,  the  general  Mottino, 
who  had  been  the  author  of  the  enterprize,  was  kil- 
led by  a  pike  that  pierced  his  throat. 

The  remainder  after  his  defeat  fled  to  Piedmont^ 
where  la  Tremouillc  foon  heard  the  news  of  a  frefh 
revolution  of  the  Milanese,  a  revolution  more  fpeedy 
than  the  conqueft  that  had  been  made  of  it.  The 
viceroy  of  Naples  fent  immediately  fome  forces  to 
Genoa,  upon  which  that  city  revolted  anew  from  the 
king.  After  this  he  enter'd  the  ftate  of  Venice,  and 
took  feveral  towns,  and  the  republick  was  reduced 
almoft  to  the  fame  condition,  that  it  had  been  in  for- 
merly, and  to  which  the  king  had  reduced  it  after  the 
battle  of  Aignadel,  That  is  to  fay,  that  it  had  no 
pofTeffions  left  in  the  continent,  excepting  Padua 
and  Trevifa,  and  fome  towns  in  the  Frioul. 

The  lofs,  which  the  French  fuftained  at  Novara^ 
had  not  been  irreparable,  if  the  king  had  been  at- 
tack'd  only  in  thofe  parts  :  But  he  was  at  the  fame 
time  inyaded  in  Artois  and  Burgundy,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  endanger 'd  his  ftate. 

Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  in  confequence  of 
the  league  concluded  with  the  pope  and  the  other 
confederates,  had  made  preparations  by  fea  and  land. 
There  were  two  battles  fought  upon  the  fea.  The 
commander  Pregent  de  Bidoux,  a  gentleman  of  Guy- 
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etinf,  who  commanded  four  galleys  in  the  ocean,  was   A.  Q. 
attack 'd  near  Brejl,   by  Havart  admiral  of  England,     15-13. 
who  had  feveral  fail.     He  defended  himfelf  with  great  Vx-yx*/ 
courage,  and  obliged  the  Engiijh  to  retire.    He  went  Memoir«du 
afterwards  to  make  a  defcent  upon  England,  and  Be  1>y*  ^  *' 
plunder'd  a  borough  upon  the  fea-fhore,  where  he  loft 
an  eye  by  an  arrow-fhor,  and  was  purfued  by  five 
Engiijh  fhips  as  far  as  the  neck  of  Breft,  where  he  LC  Feron. 
defended  himfelf,  and  obliged  ihz  Engiijh  to  bear  off. 

The  other  battle  was  fought  off  S.  Mahi  in  Brit- 
tany,  between  the  Engiijh  fleet,  confiding  of  forty 
fail,  and  that  of  France,  of  but  half  the  number, 
commanded  partly  by  Britons,  and  partly  by  Nor- 
man officers.     Thefe  latter  had  the  advantage  of  the 
wind  to  fupply  their  want  of  number.  Primauguet*,  *««««»  H;- 
a  Briton  officer,   embarked  in  the  Cordelier,  a  firft  ^or>  °/B«t- 
rate  veffel  of  France,  which  carried  1200  foldiers.  JJJf  ^  it 
He  was  furrounded  by  twelve  fail  of  Engiijh,  among  ™  /«/>  name 
which  was  the  admiral  call'd  the  queen  of  England,  toitmnwitb 
Primauguet  fought  with  much  valour  and  conduct,  JVJ/'  {£" 
funk  fome  fhips  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  thereft  ,•»  ««'/Wi- 
beginning  to  make  off",  he  refolved  to  purfue  the  ad- twd  !t  '>  * 
miral,  and  followed  him  very  clofe,  when  an  Eng-  117fn^4/ 
li/h  captain,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  broad-fide,  dif-  Primtugoet, 
charged  a  great  quantity  of  fire- works  upon  the  Cor-fl^^f"^* 
de\ier,w\&  let  fire  to  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  cou'd     r'a°lf" 
not  be  eitinguifhed.  *Primauguet  was  refolved  not 
to  perifc  alone,  but  overtaking  the  Engiijh  admiral, 
grappled  it  without  ever  letting  go  his  hold,  till  the 
fire  was  communicated  to  it ;  and  thus  after  the  two 
fhips  had  fallen  foul  upon  one  another  in  a  very  cruel 
manner,  they  both  blew  up  into  the  air. 

After  this  fatal  accident,  the  two  fleets  feparated  as  it 
were  by  concert.  The  a£Hbn  redounded  greatly  to 
the  glory  of  the  French,  and  the  Engiijh  loft  fome 
fail  in  it  :  But  they  had  their  revenge  by  land. 

The  king  of  England  was  landed  at  Calais  with  an 
army  of  30000  men,  and  having  been  join'd  by  the  viigii.  1.27. 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  a  large  body  of  Swift,  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  jccco  men,  with  whom  he  Bekar.  1.14. 
went  tq  lay  fiege  to  Terouane.     Teligni  Senefcbal  of 
Rovergue,   and  Anthony  de  Crequi,  lord  of  Pont  de 
Remi,  commanded  there.     They  defended  themfclves 
tvith  remarkable  vigour  and  courage  :   But  after  a 

month's 
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A.  D.  month's  ficgc,  their  provifions  and  ammunition  began 
15-13.  to  fail. 

Imbaud  de  Fonterailles  was  order'd  to  carry  a  con- 
voy thither,  who  acquito«d  himfelf  of  his  commif- 
lion  with  great  management,  valour,  and  fuccefs. 
This  a&ion  gain'd  him  much  honour  :  But  im- 
mediately after  happen'd  another  much  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  the  gehdarmery,  who  fuffer'd  themfelves 
to  be  furprix'd  at  Guinegafle  by  a  body'of  i2OOo£#g- 
UJJy  and  fooo  lanfquenets,  who  pour'd  in  upon  them 
before  they  had  the  leaft  notice  of  their  approach. 

Being  warm  weather,  mod  of  the  gendarmes  had 
chevalier  difmounted,  and  taken  off  their  head-pieces.  The 
Bayaid.c-57.  duke  of  Longueville  and  la  Palice  with  great  difficul- 
ty got  a  fmall  number  of  them  together.  The  reft 
fled  with  all  fpecd.  Thefe  two  lords  kept  their  ground 
a  long  time.  La  Malice  was  taken,  but  made  his 
.'"'  efcape.  BuJJi  of  Amboife,  Clermont^  and  Imber court, 

were  alfo  made  prifoners. 

The  chevalier  Bayard  being  clofely  purfued,  turn- 
ed head  from  time  to  time  with  fifteen  men  of  arms, 
which  he  had  drawn  together  :  And  fighting  as  he 
retreated,  gain'd  a  bridge  over  which  two  troopers 
only  cou'd  pafs  a  bread.  Heftopp'd  there,  and  lent 
an  archer  after  the  gendarmery,  who  he  thought  were 
rallied,  to  acquaint  the  heads  of  them,  that  he  was 
matter  of  a  port,  where  he  cou'd  hold  out  half  an 
hour,  and  that  if  they  wou'd  return,  he  fhou'd  infal- 
libly beat  the  enemies,  who  were  in  great  diforder  : 
But  he  might  flay  long  enough,  the  cowards  made 
no  halt,  nor  reaflembled  themfelves  together,  till 
they  came  to  the  camp  of  Blangis. 

l&ayard  repulfed  fome  cavalry  of  burgundy  and 
Hainault.  The  commander  was  not  much  concern- 
ed to  force  him,  but  fent  for  fome  Englijh  archers 
to  pafs  the  river,and  come  behind  upon  this  little  knot 
of  gendarmes.  Bayard  then  addrefled  himfelf  to  his 
foldiers,  and  told  them,  that  It  was  time  to  ask  quar- 
ter, and  each  of  them  look'd  out  eagerly  for  the  ene- 
my, to  furrender  to  them. 

Bayard  faw  at  a  diftance  a  gendarme  belonging  to 
the  enemy,  well  equipped,  who  without  giving  him- 
felf any  great  trouble  to  (hare  in  the  glory  of  taking 
prifoners,  had  placed' himfelf  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  to 

reft 
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reft  himfclf,  and  had  laid  afide  his  head-piece.     He  A.  iD. 
rides  dire6tly  up  to  him,  difmounts,  and  clapping  his 
fword  to  his  throat,   Surrender  your  fell7,  cavalier, 
fays  he,  or  you  are  a  dead  man. 

The  gentleman  was  greatly  furpmed,  and  fur- 
rendered  without  rcfiftance.  Well,  fays  the  cheva- 
lier, I  am  captain  Bayard,  and  I  furrender  my  fe.lf  al- 
fo  up  into  your  hands  :  Here's  my  fword,  but  upon 
condition  that  you  will  reftore  it  me,  if  in  going  to 
your  camp  we  meet  with  any  Englijh,  that  wou'd  in- 
fu  It  me. 

The  king  of  the  Romans  was  in  raptures  to  fee  the 
chevalier  Bayard  again,  and  careffed  him  very  much. 
Five  or  fix  days  after,  Bayard  faid  to  the  gendarme  : 
Sir,  I  am  weary  of  being  here,  do  me  the  favour  to 
procure  me  the  liberty  of  returning  to  the  French 
camp.  Where's  your  ranfbme,  anfwers  the  gen- 
darme ;  and  Where's  yours  ?  replies  Bayard  ;  for  I 
have  made  you  my  prifoner. 

The  adventure  was  fo  extraordinary,  that  the  kings 
j\t  arms  had  no  rule  for,  nor  forefight  of  the  cafe,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  England,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Bayard,  and 
he  was  allowed  fome  time  after  to  return  to 


army. 

Such  was  the  battle  or  defeat  of  Guinegafte,  which 
happen'd  in  dugnft,  and  was  called  the  battle  of  the 
Sfurrs,  becaufe  the  French  gendarmes  made  much 
more  ufe  of  them  than  of  their  fwords. 

As  the  king  durft  not  hazard  a  battle,  he  let  Terou 
anne  be  loft,  and  fent  Crequi  and  fiJgw  leave  to  ca-^  Bcllay- 
pitulate  whenever  they  fhou'd  thirik  proper,   which  ' 
leave  they  made  ufe  of  for  want  of  provisions,  after 
nine  weeks  fiege,  and  furrender'd  upon  honourable 
terms. 

The  king's  chief  reafon  for  not  making  his  utmoft 
efforts  to  lave  "Terouanne,  was  the  irruption  of  the 
Siuifs  into  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  where  they  en- 
tcr'd  to  the  number  of  25-000,  with  2000  horfe  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  came  to  fit  down  before  Dijon, 
which  having  but  poor  walls,  owed  its  prefervation 
to  nothing  but  the  refoluuon  and  prudence  of  Lewis 
de  la  Tremouille.  He  was  governor  of  Enrgundy, 

abd 
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A.  D.    and    had    repaired   to  this    place  for  the  defence 
15-13.    pfit. 

He  held  out  for  fome  time,  and  plainly  forefeeing 
that  he  (honld  be  forced,  he  made  uie  of  fome  Swifs 
officers,  whom  he  had  taken,  and  treated  well,  to 
begin  a  negotiation.  Befides  the  money  he  gave, 
and  promifed  to  give  them,  he  agreed  to  all  that  they 
demanded  ;  He  knew  that  what  he  did  wou'd  be 
difavowecl ;  but  he  performed  a  very  neccfTary  piece 
of  fervice  to  the  ftate. 

Memoires  Accordingly  the  king  fail'd  not  to  exprefs  his  dif- 
du^Belby,  pieafure  againft  la  Tremouille  upon  the  occafion, 
and  refufed  to  confirm  the  treaty,  as  containing  con- 
ditions unworthy  fuch  a  prince  as  himfelf.  He  had 
no  reafon  to  fear  the  Swifs  re-entering  Burgundy,  as 
the  winter  was  coming  on ;  and  he  hoped,  during 
that  time,  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  his  fron- 
tiers. 

The  king  of  England  and  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
after  the  taking  of  Terouanne,  came  and  laid  fiege  to 
I'ournay ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  clofely  at- 
tach'd  to  France,  but  being  intimidated  durft  fcarce 
make  any  refiftance.  After  this  conqueft,  the  two 
princes  hearing  of  the  retreat  of  the  Swiff,  retired  alfo 
themfelves,  the  one  into  Germany,  and  the  other  into 
England.  The  king  thought  himfelf  very  happy,  that 
they  had  not  taken  up  their  quarters  mPicardy,  as  they 
might  have  hoped  to  do,  if  inftead  of  befieging  Tournay, 
they  had  taken  fome  towns  in  this  province. 

The  king's  allies  were  not  more  fuccefsful.  The 
Venetians  were  beaten  by  the  Spaniards  at  Creatia  near 
Vicenza.  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland  having  entered 
England  with  an  army  to  caufe  a  diverfion  in  favour 
of  France,  was  beaten  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
perilhed  himfelf  in  the  battle. 

So  many  unfortunate  accidents,  which  fell  out  this 
year  ij'13,  were  followed  by  another,  which  was  no 
lefs  afflictive  to  the  king,  I  mean,  the  death  of  queen 
Anne  of  Brittany.  She  was  a  princefs  of  great  merit, 
and  whom  her  king  always  loved  and  honoured.  But 
her  death,  how  afflictive  foever  it  was  to  his  majefty, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  removing  his  difficulties, 
by  diminifhing  the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  bring- 
ing the  king  of  England  off  from  the  league. 

The 
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The  king  of  England  had  a  great  affecUon  for    A.  D. 
Mary  his  filter.     One  article  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
which  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain  had  made  with  him, 
was,  that  th'is  princefs  fhou'd  efpoufe  Charles  prince 
of  Spain.     The  king  of  France,  with  great  policy, 
caufed  a  propofal  to  be  made  to  Ferdinand,  to  marry 
Rene'e  his  fecond  daughter  to  Charles,  or  Ferdinand, 
that  prince's  younger  brother,  upon  condition  of  gi- 
ving him  his  right  to  the  Milanese  zndGenoa  for  a  por- 
tion.    This  touch'd  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  king  of 
the  Romans  in  a  fenfible  place,  who  had  always  had 
that  dutchyin  their  view  for  Charles,  and  continued  the 
war  upon  that  motive  alone,  andthedefign  of  driving 
the  French  out  of  Italy.     The  negotiation  was  already  Petrus  de 
far  advanced,  when  the  king  of  England  had  notice  Angi«»- 
of  it.    A ftil  his  ambaiTador  in  Spain  made  great  com-   p' '4 
plaints  upon  the  occafion,  and  the  king  of  England 
inveighed  publickly  at  every  turn  againft  the  king  of 
Spain,  his  father-in-law,  who  after  he  had  engaged  Belcar. - 1. 8* 
him  in  a  troublefome  war,  broke  his  word  with  him 
upon  a  point  of  this  importance,   and  treated  with 
their  common  enemy  without  his  knowledge. 

Monfieur  de  Longueville,  who  had  been  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Spurs^  was  then  prifoner  in  England^ 
with  full  liberty  upon  his  parole,  and  went  often  to 
court.  He  thought  himfelf  able  to  make  an  advan- 
tage of  Henry's  diipofition  for  the  benefit  of  France  ; 
and  at  a  conference  he  had  with  him,  he  told  him, 
that  there  was  one  way  to  make  amends  to  the  prin- 
cefs  his  fitter ;  that  a  king  of  France,  fuch  as  Lewis 
XII.  in  a&ual  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  was  much  to 
be  preferr'd  to  a  king  of  Spain,  who  perhaps  wou'd 
not  be  long  upon  the  throne  ;  that  the  king  was  a 
widower,  not  above  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  years  of 
age,  and  being  paffionately  defirous  of  a  fon  to  luc- 
ceed  him,  he  was  perfuaded,  he  wou'd  not  be  very 
averfe  to  a  fecond  marriage,  and  that  this  choice 
wou'd  be  extremely  fuitable  to  the  princefs  Mary. 

The  king  of  England,  who  found  his  advantage  in 
this  alliance,  with  regard  to  his  fifter,  and  reap'd  the  journai  de 
pleafore  of  revenging  himfelf  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Louife  dc 
did  not  reject  the  propofal.     Monfieur  de  Longue-^°f*' 
ville  fent  the  king  notice  of  it,  who  was  well  plea-  M«noire« 
fed  with  the  ftep  that  he  had  taken,  and  commiffion'd  7*, 

VOL.  Ill  R  him     s 
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A.    D.  him  to  purfue  the  negotiation.    The  treaty  was  con- 
1514.    eluded,  and  a  fulpenlton  of  arms  immediately  fol- 
'wv^  lowed.     The    princefs  Mary  of  England  went  to 
France,  and  the   marriage  was  iblemnii'd  at  Abbe- 
ville on  the  ninth  of  Ottober.     The  peace  between 
France  and  England  abated  the  heat  of  the  war  every 
where  :  But  the  French  garrifon,  which  had  been 
kept  till  then  in  the  Lantern  of  Genoa,  was  obliged  to 
fnrrender  for  want  of  provifions.     And  the  Genoefc 
Icvell'd  the  fortrefs  with  the  ground. 

The  king,  however,  who  in  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land had  referved  to  himfelf  the  power  of  continuing 
the  war  in  Italy,  in  order  to  reconquer  the  Milanese 
and  Genoa,  made  great  preparations  :  But  death  fur- 
priz'd  him  before  the  execution  of  his  defigns.  He 
had  been  for  feveral  years  tormented  with  the  gout, 
which  had  very  much  weaken'd  him.  He  was  taken 
ill  of  a  fever,  attended  witl^  a  dyfentery,  caufed,  as 
was  imagined,  by  his  inability  to  moderate  his  love 
for  his  new  fpouie,  who  was  one  of  the  fineft  prin- 
cefles  in  Europe.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  palace  of 
the  Tournelles,  the  firft  night  of  the  year  i^if.  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  leventeenth  of 
his  reign. 

Bramome  I*  is  a  lingular  commendation  of  this  prince,  that 
elogesde'  the  fovereign  power,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  begin- 
LouisXir.  ning  of  this  hiftory,  far  from  corrupting  his  natural 
LoSd?  Sooc*  quan'ties,  had  removed  the  defects  with  which 
Savoye.  ^ey  were  mixed  during  the  warmth  of  his  youth. 
Hift.  Mr.  de  Hiitory  fpeaks  of  him  as  a  prince  the  beft  qualified 
Vei™ibertmj  f°r  a  kingdom  that  ever  govern'd,  for  valour,  pru- 
les  aM^-rmi^ence}  application,  and  judgment.  For  the  tender  re- 
moires  de  gard  he  had  to  his  Tub)  efts,  he  merited  the  title  of  father 
of  llis  PeuPle5  a  character  of  which  he  was  very  fen- 
fible,  and  only  concern'd  to  fupport  it  with  honour. 

Befidts  his  other  virtues,  he  had  piety.  He  was  a 
politick  prince, but  withal  a  generous  and  chriftian  go- 
vernor, an  enemy  to  talfc  and  perfidious  dealing,  not- 
withftanding  the  bad  examples  of  Ferdinand  king  of 
Spain  and  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
feveral  tim^s  his  allies,  bur  at  the  bottom  his  mortal 
enp mies.  In  a  word,  there  arc  few  princes  to  be  met 
with  in  hiftory,  that  have  cquall'dhimin  royal  virtues, 
or  have  fat  upon  the  throne  with  lefs  faults 
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Francis  I. 

FRANCIS,  count  of  Angouhme,  and  duke   A.  %). 
of  Galois,  attended  the  throne  in  January, 
ij'ij.    in  the  twenty  firft  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
fecond  coufin  to  the  late  king.    He  was  a 
prince  full  of  fire  and  courage,  mighty  well  made, 
liberal,  provident,  and,  with  all  theic  fine  qualities, 
equally  agreeable  both  to  the  courtiers  and  the  mili- 
tary men. 

The  offices  of  chancellor  and  conftable,  both  va- 
cant, were  immediately  difpos'd  of;  the  tirft  to  An- 
thony dtt  ^rat,  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament  of 
'Paris,  and  the  fecond  to  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon. 
La  Palice  was  honoured  with  the  ftaff  of  marlhal  of 
France,  and  gave  up  his  place  of  high-fteward  to 
Goufier  de  Boiji,  who  had  been  the  king's  governor. 
This  lord,  with  Robertet,  who  had  been  fecretary  of 
ftate  in  the  preceding  reign,  were  very  much  con- 
cerned in  the  government.  Anne  of  Montmerenci ,  Memoirf.f 
and  'Philip  Chabot,  two  young  lords  who  had  been  6-lia/j  i- 1« 
brought  up  with  the  king,  had  from  that  time  a  great 
R  i  Ihure 
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A.  D.    {hare  of  favour.     Queen  Clauda,  the  king's  fpoufe, 
1  5-15-.    heirefs  to  the  dutchy  of  Brittany,  made  a  cefllon  of 
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that  dutchy  to  him,  in  cafe  he  furviv'd  her,  even  with- 
es of  the  out  having  any  children  by  her. 
DoB/iiionc/  Considering  the  character  of  the  new  king,  it  was 
*ery  probable  that  he  would  not  lay  afide  the  prepa- 
rations  already  'made  by  his  predeceffor  for  the  con- 
quell:  of  the  Milanese.  This  was  his  intention  in 
reality;  but  he  took  care  to  hide  it,  and  fo  well,  that 
the  princes  of  Italy  being  per  fuaded  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  reign  there  were  many  other  affairs  of 
importance  which  would  employ  him,  thought  he 
would  not  go  upon  any  enterprise  all  that  year. 

He  feem'd,  indeed,  at  firft  to  think  of  nothing  but 
fccuring  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions,  by  renew- 
ing the  antient  treaties  with  the  allies  of  France,  and 
endeavouring  to  regain  the  princes  it  had  had  for  its 
enemies.     He  fucceeded  with  regard  to  Henry  VIII. 
king  of  England.     Ferdinand,    king  of  Spain,    fcnt 
Pctrusde     nothing  but  compliments  in  anfwer  to  the  letter  he 
eria,     wrote  him  to  give  him  notice  of  his  acceffion  to  the 
.  5-43.    crown.     Charles,  prince  of  Spain,  by  the  advice  of 
moniieur  de  Chievres,  who  had  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation,   promis'd  him  to  obferve  the  peace  exactly. 
The  republick  of  Venice  confirm'd  the  treaty  which 
they  had  concluded  with  the  king's  predeceflbr,  by 
which  they  were  reciprocally  oblig'd,   the  Venetians 
to  alfifl  him  in  the  conqueft  of  the  Milanese,   and  he 
to  help  them  in  the  getting  of  Brefle,  Verona,    and 
fome  other  places  of  the   fu'gniory,    of  which  the 
emperor  had  made  himfelf  matter:  But  the  king  could 
never  compafs  his  end  with  the  Swift,  who  perfevered 
in  their  implacable  hatred  againft  France,  and  refufed 
to  receive  his  ambaflador,  being  refolutely  determin'd 
to  fupport  Maximilian  Sforce,  the  new  duke  of  Milan, 
of  whom  they  had  declared  themfelves  protectors. 
ru*  de        This  was  the  greateft  obftacle  that  the  king  could 
gien'a,    meet  with  in  the  execution  of  the  delign  he  was  up- 
rt-  545-    on  .  gut  jt  was  followed  by  another,  which  was  this  ; 
Pope  Leo  X.   after  having  amus'd  him  fome  time, 
enter'd  into  the  league  with  the  emperor,  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  the  Swifs,  for  the  defence  of  the  Mi- 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  gain'd  Otfavian  A.  5 
Fregofa,  doge  of  Genoa,  to  his  fide,  by  the  great  ad- 
vantages  he  offer'd  him  ;  and  this  lord  managed  fo 
well  with  the  chief  of  the  nobility  and  people  of  that 
city,  that  they  put  themfelves  again  under  the  king's 
obedience,  asnhey  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the 
reign  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  declared  openly  for 
France  to  all,  and  againft  all. 

This  declaration  of  the  Genoefe  left  the  king  no 
doubt  whether  he  fhould  crofs  the  Alps  this  year ;  and 
the  Swifs,  that  none  might  be  beforehand  with  them, 
enter'd  Piedmont  with  an  army,  and  without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,   feiz'd  upon  JBri-  Guichenon, 
querns,  Pignerol,  Suza,   and  Salucca,   and  the  other  Hift.  <>/  sil 
pafles  over  the  Alps,  by  which  the  French  armies  had  voy. 
hitherto  penetrated  into  Italy. 

This  Hidden  invafion  of  the  Swift  embarrafs'd  the 
king,  who  forefaw  great  difficulties  in  forcing  the 
pafles.  However,  he  advanc'd  as  far  as  Lyons  with 
the  greateft  part  of  his  army :  There  he  declar'dLoa//^ 
of  Savoy,  his  mother,  regent  of  the  kingdom;  and 
while  he  waited  for  an  anfwer  from  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, of  whom  he  had  defired  fome  guides  who  knew 
the  way  over  the  mountains  perfectly  well,  he  conli- 
der'd  upon  the  road  he  was  to  take. 

It  was  difficult  for  him  to  determine;  for  all  the 
pafles  were  very  well  guarded;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
there  came  from  the  duke  of  Savoy  Charles  of  So- 
bers, lord  of  Moret,  who,  by  the  help  of  a  peafant, 
had  difcover'd  a  new  way,  though  in  truth  a  very  dif- 
ficult one;  but  which  they  might  hope  to  get  through 
by  the  help  of  the  pioneers.  It  was  by  the  valley  of 
Barcelonetta,  by  Roquefparvieres,  by  St.  Paul,  by 
Argentier;  from  whence  they  might  go  to  Salucca. 
They  went  to  examine  it,  and  it  was  refolv'd  that 
they  fhould  march  that  way. 

They  made  fome  cavalry  advance  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Genievre  and  Cents,  to  amufe  the  Swifs , 
and  keep  them  continually  in  expectation  of  be- 
ing joined  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  conftable 
went  from  Ambrun  with  the  vanguard,  and  a  great 
number  of  pioneers.  He  clear'd  the  way  for  the 
reft  with  infinite  pains  and  trouble.  He  was  foroM 
to  break  off  the  corners  of  rocks ,  to  enlarge  the 
R  3  w.n<, 
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A  .  (D.   ways,  make  bridges,  and  raife  the  artillery  with  ma- 


I5-i5-.    chines. 

\*s"Y**S      All  this,  however,  was  done  with  fo  much  fpeed, 

Jtturnat  of    that  the  vanguard  came  in  five  days  to  the  Sture,  in  a 

Savoy.        plain  two  leagues  from  Cony,  while  the  enemy,  who 

never  thought  an  army  could  pafs  thtt  way,  had  no 

advice  of  their  march;  and  this  occafion'd  the  firft 

important  action  of  this  campaign. 

The  chevalier  Bayard  being  advanc'd,  had  advice 
that  Proffer  C'olonne  was  at  Villa.fr  anca  ;  from  whence 
he  was  to  go  immediately  to  affift  at  a  council  of 
war  at  Pignerol.  He  furpriied  him  in  that  little  place, 
took  him  prifoner  ;  and  of  near  a  thoufand  horfe  that 
jftweir**/  Coknne  had  with  him:  He  fav'd  but  two  Albanians. 
Jdiaj,  1.  1.  All  were  either  kill'd  or  taken.  The  booty  was  rich  : 
They  took  between  fix  and  feven  hundred  horfes. 
Colonne  loft,  for  his  own  fhare,  in  vefTels  of  filver 
and  gold,  and  in  coin'd  money,  above  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  crowns  :  But  he  was  not  fo  much 
vex'd  at  the  lofs  of  that,  as  his  reputation;  for  till 
that  time  he  had  pafs'd  for  one  of  the  moft  prudent 
and  moll  careful  generals  of  Italy, 

•jremtiV/e/  This  firft  fuccefs  had  a  great  efTecl:.  The  Swiff 
»Af  »wr/w  './left  their  ports  ;  and  being  all  rendezvous'd  ,  they 
Fkuiangcs.  went  into  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  having  the  cardinal 
of  Ston  at  their  head.  The  king  came,  with  the  reft 
of  his  army,  into  the  plain  of  Quieras.  He  imme- 
diately took  the  road  to  the  Milanese.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Novara  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  prefen- 
ted  him  with  the  keys  of  their  town,  and  the  caftle 
furrender'd  foon  after.  He  found  there  a  great  deal 
of  artillery  which  his  predecefTors  had  loft  in  Italy, 
and  made  the  marfhal  of  Cbabanncs  governor  of  the 
place. 

This  paflage  of  the  king  ftrangely  difconcened  the 

allies.     Raymond  of  Cardana,  viceroy  of  Naples,  ha- 

jovius,  l.3.ving  got  fome  letters  of  the  pope's,    by  which  he 

vine  Uo-    knew-  he  refolv'd  upon  coming  to  terms  with    the 

king  of  France,    made  ufe  of  feveral  pretences  to 

excufc  himfelf  from  joining  the  Sivifs  in  the  Milanese. 

The  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Bentivoglio's  feeing  the 

French  army  in  Italy,  began  to  ftir  in  the  king's  fa- 

vour.    Aymar  of  Trie,    who  had  been  fent  by  fea 

with  a  body  of  troops  to  Genoa,  and  who  was  join'd 

by 
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by  four  thoufandG<?»o<?/£-,  had  feiYd  upon  Alexandria,   A.  D. 
Tortona,  and  feme  other  places,  which  made  them     15-15-. 
matters  of  all  the  country  on  this  fide  the  Po.     Lau-  O^y 
rentittsdeMedids,  who  commanded  the  pope's  troops,  Gukciard. 
had  orders  to  dally,  and  not  go  too  far  ;  fo  that  the  h  '* 
defence  of  the  Milanese  was  caft  entirely  upon  the 
Swifs. 

But  even  thefe  were  very  much  frighted,  as  well  at 
the  behaviour  of  the  pope  and  the  Spaniards, .  as  be- 
caufe  they  did  not  receive  the  money  which  had  been 
promis'd  them  by  the  king  of  Spain.  They  were 
brought  to  that  pafs,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  having 
offer'd  them  his  mediation ,  they  accepted  of  it  ; 
and  upon  procuring  a  large  fum  of  money,  a  pen- 
sion, and  fome  advantages  for  Maximilian  Sfircc, 
who,  tho'  he  was  more  concerned  in  this  war  than 
any  one  elfe,  yet  was  taken  up  with  his  pleafures  in 
a  caflle  whither  he  had  retir'd,  they  promis'd  to  put 
the  dutchy  of  Milan  into  the  king's  hands.  This 
prince  depended  fo  much  upon  it,  that  he  immediate- 
ly took  the  road  for  Milan,  that  he  might  get  thither 
the  next  day,  and  take  pofieffion  of  the  city  and  caftle ; 
but  he  wanted  a  great  deal  of  being  where  he  thought 
he  was. 

The  cardinal  of  Sion,  whofe  hatred  and  intrigues 
againft  France  had  railed  him,  and  made  his  fortunfc 
under  the  laft  pontificate,  and  had  given  him  the  great 
efteem  he  was  in  at  the  court  of  Spain,  that  of  the 
emperor,  and  among  the  cantons,  was  not  difcou- 
raged.  He  was  fo  diligent  and  indefatigable,  by  Ins 
difcourfes  and  letters,  with  the  principal  officers 
of  the  Swifs,  that  he  not  only  made  them  change 
their  refolution,  but  likewife  perfuaded  them  to  en- 
deavour to  feize  the  convoy  of  money  which  was 
carrying  to  Bufalora;  and  to  go,  at  the  lame  time, 
and  attack  the  French  army,  who,  depending  upoti 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  would  not  be  upon  its 
guard,  and  confequently  out  of  a  condition  of  refift- 
ing. 

This  piece  of  treachery,  fo  different  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  Swifs  ^  did  not  much  redound 
to  their  honour,  and  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  de  Lantrcc, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  convoy,  prevented  its  fuc- 
cefs.  His  fpies  inform'd  him  of  the  whole  matter. 
R4  He 
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A,  D.    He  turned  back,    retreated  a  round-about  way  to 
15-15-.     Galeras^  where  the  treaty  was  made,  and  advis'd  the 
^Y^J  king  to  keep  upon  his  guard. 

The  Swifs  knowing  that  their  defign  was  djfco- 
ver'd,  did  not  haiien  the  execution  of  it.  They  feera- 
ed  even  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  coming  to  a 
battle,  by  the  tamcnefs  with  which  they  fuffer'd  par- 
ties of  the  French  army  to  come  and  inlult  them  even 
at  the  gates  of  Milan.  The  very  day  that  they  refol- 
ved  to  come  and  attack  the  king's  camp,  Mr.  de  la, 
Tremouille,  and  the  high  fteward  Boiji,  advanc'd  as 
far  as  the  fuburbs  with  fome  fquadrons,  and  ten 
troopers  enter 'd  into  a  ftreet,  where  they  killed  nine 
or  ten  men,  and  retir'd  without  being  purfued. 

But  the  king  was  not  taken  in  this  fnare  ;  for  he 
remember'd  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Novara, 
in  the  preceding  reign,  which  was  a  cafe  pretty  much 
like  this.  He  ordered  all  the  officers  to  keep  their 
foldiers  upon  their  ports,  and  the  gendarmery  to  be 
ready  to  mount  in  cafe  of  an  alarm. 

Mtmmiof  This  wife  precaution  was  not  unferviceable  ;  for 
FJeuranges.  his  fcouts  informM  him  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  that  the  Swifs  were  come  out  of  Milan, 
and  were  putting  themfelves  in  order  of  battle,  to 
march  and  attack  his  camp.  He  immediately  fent 
away  Bartholomew  Afoiano,  the  general  of  the  Vene- 
tian army,  who  was  come  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
defir'd  him  to  lofe  no  time  in  bringing  his  army  to 
him,  which  was  then  encamped  at  Lodi.  The  king's 
camp  was  at  St.  Julian  and  St.  Donato,  a  little 
way  from  the  fmall  town  of  Mqrignan,  which  gave 
name  to  the  battle. 

The  vanguard,  which  now  would  be  called  the 
firft  line,  commanded  by  the  conftable,  was  co- 
vered with  a  ditch;  and  the  artillery,  confiding  of  fe- 
yenty  two  pieces,  guarded  by  the  lanfquenets.  The 
king  was  in  the  firft  rank  of  the  fecond  line ;  and  the 
third  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Alennon. 

The  army  of  the  Swifs  was  between  five  and  fix 
and  thirty  thoufand  men,  all  infantry,  and  inferior  in 
number  to  that  of  the  French.  Their  defign  was  to 
break  through  the  lanfquenets,  and  make  themfelves 
matters  of  the  artillery,  as  they  had  done  at  the  bat- 

"    tie 
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tie  of  Novara,    where  their  taking  of  the  artillery    A.   D. 
was  the  occafion  of  their  getting  the  victory.  Ifif- 

As  foon  as  they  were  within  fhot,  they  fir'd  their  \xy>* 
cannon  very  briskly  upon  them,  which  they  fuftain'd  Uc  *'"*'' 
with  a  great  deal  of  refolution.  The  conftable  order'd  (i""™^ 
a  party  of  the  lanlquenets  to  crofs  the  ditch,  and  at- 
tack the  foremoft  battalions  of  the  S-wifs.     The  lat- 
ter halted,    let  the  lanfquenets  come  up,    and  then 
charged  them  with  fo  much  fury,    that  they  broke 
them  at  the  firft  onfet,  and  put  them  to  flight.    They  , 
follow'd  them,  pafs'd  the  ditch  with  them,  and  ha- 
ving made  the  reft  of  the  lanfquenets  give  way,   and 
even  part  of  the  gendarmery,  who  had  rlank'd  them, 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  flood  the  foremoft,  and  which  they  might  have  . 
taken  if  they  had  not  gain'd  the  ditch. 

This  firft  di  fad  vantage  put  the  firft  line  into  great 
confulion.  As  ibon  as  the  king  was  inform'd  of  ir, 
he  left  the  command  of  the  main  body  to  the  high 
fteward,  and  the  lord  of  Cbdtilhn,  and  went  off 
with  a  detachment  of  what  they  call'd  die  BlackBands. 
Thefe  were  four  or  five  thoufand  other  lanfquenets, 
who  had  gain'd  the  reputation  of  being  invincible  in 
the  wars  of  the  preceding  reign,  and  were  command- 
ed by  Robert  of  la  Mark,  and  Flcuranges  his  fon. 

He  found  the  conftable  ufing  all  his  endeavours  in 
vain  to  ftop  the  lanfquenets.  The  prefence  of  the 
prince,  and  the  Black  Bands  encouraged  them  a  little : 
They  rallied,  whilft  the  king  on  foot,  with  a  pike  in 
his  hand,  march'd  againft  the  Swifs  with  fuch  intre- 
pidity ,  as  infpiVd  thole  that  followed  him  with  a 
refolution  to  conquer,  or  die.  He  charg'd  the  Swijs 
before  him,  who  were  about  eight  thoufand  in  num- 
ber, and  beat  them  back ;  and  the  conftable  falling 
upon  them  at  the  lame  time,  with  part  of  the  gend- 
armery, they  were  obliged  to  repafs  the  ditch,  and 
leave  the  four  pieces  of  cannon  which  they  had  ta- 
ken. 

But  they  foon  made  new  efforts  to  recover  their 
firft  advantage.  The  fight  became  more  furious  than 
ever :  They  mix'd  together,  and  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  two  armies  could  fcarcediftinguifli  the  enemy 
from  their  own  foldiers,  upon  the  account  of  the 

'dull. 
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D.  duft.  The  battle  continued  with  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
order  on  both  fides,  till  night  put  a  flop  to  it. 

The  king  receiv'd  feveral  blows  of  pikes  and  hal- 
berds upon  his  armour,  the  good  temper  of  which 
fav'd  his  life.  Francis  of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Chdtel- 
Raut,  the  conftable's  brothe»,  and  the  count  of  San- 
fere,  were  kill'd. 

The  French  and  Swifs  were  fo  mingled  together, 
that  it  was  equally  dangerous  for  either  to  ftay  in  the 
place  where  they  were,  or  to  go  to  another.  The 
king  himfelf  was  in  this  danger,  and  the  next  day 
it  was  difcover'd  that  he  had  paiTed  the  night  but  fifty 
paces  from  a  battalion  of  Swifs.  This  prince  had 
his  trumpet  founded  before  day,  which  the  officers 
of  the  army  diftinguiih'd  by  the  found ;  and  the  duke 
of  Vendome  and  Fleuranges  brought  him  four  thou- 
fand  lanfquenets,  whom  they  had  rallied. 

The  conftable  fpent  the  night  in  getting  the  troops 
together  again,  and  giving  orders  every  where  againft 
the  next  day,  forefeeing  very  well  that  the  battle  would 
begin  again :  And  fo  it  happen'd ;  for  the  Swifs  re- 
newed the  attack  with  the  lame  fnryas  the  day  before. 
The  French  cannon  made  a  terrible  havock  in  the 
enemy's  battalions  ;  but  the  vacancies  were  imme- 
diately fill'd  up,  and  the  foremoft  battalions  came 
up  always  in  clofe  order  to  fall  again  upon  the  lan£- 
quenets. 

Thefe  were  beat  back  at  firft;  but  being  well  fup- 
ported  by  the  gendarmery,  they  did  their  duty  better  than 
they  had  done  the  day  before,  and  recovered  the  ground 
they  had  loft.  The  battle  was  fought  for  feveral  hours 
with  furpriiing  obftinacy. 

About  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  the  Swifs; 
generals  detach'd  a  large  body  of  the  rear  of  their 
army,  to  go,  by  the  help  of  a  valley,  and  fall  upon 
the  hindpart  of  the  king's  camp  where  the  baggage 
was ;  but  the  duke  of  Alenzon  having  receiv'd  advice 
of  it,  he  march'd  and  met  this  detachment,  and  cut 
it  in  pieces. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  made  the  Swiff  lofe  their 
courage.  They  began  to  retreat  towards  Milan,  ex- 
cept two  troops  which  were  cut  off;  one  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  who  finding  they  were  clofely  purfued, 
threw  themfelves  into  the  houfes  of  a  village.  They 

were. 
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were  fummon'd  10  fnrrender  ;  and,  upon  their  refu*    A.  D. 
fal,  fire  was  fet  to  the  houfes,  and  they  were  almoft     i^if. 
all  burnt,  or  kill'd  as  they  endeavour'd  to  fave  them-  V^y^ 
felves,  by  the  foldiers  who  furrounded  them.     The 
other  troop,  which  confided  of  three  thoufand,  was 
met  by  Ahiano,  who  came  up  at  the  end  of  the  bat- 
tle.    They  were  moft  of  them  put  to  the  fword,  or 
drown'd  in  the  river  Lambro,    into  which  they  were 
driven  by  the  Albanian  cavalry. 

^  The  king  feeing  the  victory  fecure,  would  not  let 
his  army  purfue  thofe  who  retreated  into  Milan,  ei- 
ther to  fpare  his  troops,  who  could  not  have  attacked 
dcfperado's  without  lofs,  who  march'd  in  good  or- 
der, or  elfe  to  fhew  them  that  he  (till  had  a  kindnefs 
tor  their  nation. 

Thus  ended  this  bloody  battle,  which  was  fought 
upon  the  third  and  fourth  of  September.  Fifteen 
thoufand  S-wifs,  with  their  beft  captains,  were  kill'd, 
according  to  our  hiftorians :  Some  fay  they  were  but 
ten  thoufand.  The  number  of  the  flain  on  the  fide 
of  rhe  French  is  likewife  differently  related  :  Some 
make  it  amount  to  fix  thoufand,  fome  to  three,  and 
others  but  to  two.  The  prince  of  7*almont,  only 
fon  to  Mr.  drla  Tremouille,  the  lords- of  BuJJi,  A*n- 
loift,  and  Roye,  were  killed  in  the  fecond  fight. 
The  count  of  Guifc  was  drawn  from  under  an  heap 
of  dead  bodies  all  over  wounded,  but  he  recover'd. 
There  were  a  great  many  lords  and  gentlemen  wound- 
ed. The  marftial  ofTrfouIca,  and  the  oldeft  captains 
faid,  that  of  all  the  a&ions  they  had  ever  been  in, 
they  had  never  feen  one  hotter,  and  fought  with  fo  . 
much  obftinacy. 

The  cardinal  of  Sion  retreated  to  Milan ;  but  he 
durft  not  ftay  there,  for  fear  of  the  fury  of  the  Swift,  . 
whom  he  had  engaged  in  fo  fatal  an  enterprise.  He 
fled  into  Germany  to  the  emperor,  and  promiied 
Maximilian  Sforce ,  before  he  went  away,  that  he 
would  bring  him  confiderable  affi fiance  in  a  fliort 
time. 

The  Swifs  being  come  to  Milan,  confulted  among  Mt*u*t»f 
themfelves  what  they  fhould  do;  and  concluded,  at Beliay, i. x. 
lafl,  to  return  into  their  own  country;  for  they  were 
apprehenfive  of  being  hemm'd  in  by  the  French.  They 
only  left  duke  Maximilian  four  thoufand  men  to  de- 
fend 
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Jl.  D.   fend  him  in  the  caftle,  which  they  forefaw  the  king 
i^if.     would  be  fure  to  befiege. 

^y^S  As  foon  as  the  king  knew  of  the  departure  of 
the  Swift,  whom  he  would  not  purfue,  he  fet  out 
for  Milan.  The  citizens  met  him,  and  preferred 
him  with  the  keys  of  the  city,  which  he  receiv'd,  but 
did  not  go  into  it.  He  gave  orders  for  the  fiege  of 
the  caftle,  and  left  it  to  the  care  of  Peter  Navarre, 
Who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Marig- 
nan.  This  brave  officer  enter'd  into  the  French  fer- 
vice,  and  left  the  Spaniards,  becaufe  after  he  was  ta- 
ken at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  they  let  him  lie  a  long 
time  in  prifon,  for  want  of  paying  his  ranfom.  The 
king  went  towards  Pavia,  which  open'd  its  gates 
to  him,  and  fent  feveral  detachments  to  the  other 
fortified  places  in  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  all  which 
furrender'd,  except  the  caftle  of  Cremona,  which 
Mr.  de  Vleuranges  block'd  up. 

journal  du       Navarre  pufh'd  the  fiege  of  the  caftle  of  Milan 
moineftns   with  vigour,    and  was  dangeroufly  wounded,    but 
*roc-      .     forc'd  the  garrifon  to  capitulate.     Duke  Maximilian 
Louiff  of     treated  with  the  king,  and  furrender'd  himfelf  upon 
Savoy.         condition  to  receive  a  penfion  of  fixty  thoufand  du- 
cats.    The  fovereign  power  was  a  plague  to  him, 
and  lie  had  no  inclination  to  any  thing  but  pleafure 
and  eafe.     He  met  with  both  in  France,  whither  he 
was  carried.     And  thus,  excepting  his  liberty  which 
he  had  there,  his  fate  was  pretty  like  that  of  Ludo- 
iic,  his  father,    taken  at  Novara  in  the  preceding 
reign  :    But  their  too  unrefembling  genius's  made 
them  behave  in  a  very  different  manner  under  their 
misfortune. 

By  one  of  the  articles  in  the  capitulation  of  the 
caftle  of  Milan,  that  of  Cremona  was  l&ewife  yield- 
ed to  the  king,  whoT  in  lefs  than  a  month  after  the 
victory  of  Marignan,  was  matter  of  all  the  Milanese. 
He  made  his  entry  into  the  capital  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  Oftober.  And  now  moft  of  the  princes  of 
Italy,  fome  in  perfon,  others  by  their  ambafladors, 
congratulated  him  upon  a  conqueft,  which  was  a 
great  piece  of  mortification  to  feveral  of  them.  The 
Venetians  obtain'd  of  him  fix  hundred  lanciers,  and 
feven  thoufand  lanfquenets,  under  the  command 
of  the  baftard  of  Savoy,  and  marfhal  Trivulca,  with 

whom 
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•whom  they  recover'd  fome  places  that  had  been  taken  A.  D. 
from  them  by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain.  15*1 5-. 
The  juncture  was  favourable ;  for  after  the  battle  of 
Marignan,  Raymond  of  Cardona,  viceroy  of  Naples^ 
thought  of  nothing  more  but  faving  his  troops,  and 
bringing  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Napjes,  for  which 
he  began  to  be  in  fear  :  But  he  who  ieem'd  to  be  the 
mo(t  perplex'd  of  all,  was  the  pope,  who  being  aban- 
don'd  by  the  Spaniards  and  Swift,  faw  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  ftate  was  going  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  French ; 
fo  that  he  was  forc'd  to  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  king  whether  he  would  or  no. 

He  made  ufe  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  this  purpofe. 
The  duke  found  the  king  very  well  diipofed  to  treat 
about  an  accommodation,  which  was  made  at  Pavia. 
The  pope  yielded  'Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  king, 
and  this  prince  granted  fome  advantages  to  Julian  and 
Laurentius  de  Me  diets.  And  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
pope  and  the  king  fhould  have  an  interview  together 
at  Bologna. 

They  met  accordingly  in  December,  with  all  the 
marks  of  friendfhip  and  fincerity  on  both  tides ;  and 
the  king  made  his  compliment  of  filial  obedience 
with  his  own  mouth.  And  here  began  the  negotia- 
tion about  the  famous  Concordate,  which  was  after- 
wards fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  'Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion. When  the  king  went  to  Milan,  he  left  chan- 
cellor du  'Prat  to  finifti  this  affair.  The  concordate 
was  a  year  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  Later  an,  and  the  pragmatic  fan£lion  abo- 
lifhed  in  the  eleventh  feffion. 

During  this  important  negotiation,  the  king  entered 
upon  another,  in  which  he  iucceeded  as  well,  at  lead 
in  part.  It  was  to  renew  the  ancient  alliances  with 
the  Swift :  But  he  could  not  regain  above  eight  can- 
tons ;  and  the  other  five  refus'd  to  renew  the  trea- 
ties. However,  he  thought  he  had  done  a  great  deal, 
and  did  not  defpair  of  bringing  the  reft  over  in  time. 
He  was  very  much  oppos'd  in  this  affair  by  the  cardi- 
nal of  Sion,  and  the  intrigues  of  Pace  theEngli/h  am- 
bafTador.  He  afterwards  return'd  over  the  /lips,  lea- 
ving the  confiable  of  Bourbon  his  lieutenant  general 
in  the  Milanese,  and  came  to  Lyons  in  the  beginning 
of  February. 

There 
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There  he  heard  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  king 
°f  Spa™  •>  which  remov'd  the  fears  of  a  diverliou 
on  the  fide  of  the  'Pyrenees  :  But  he  was  apprehen- 
five  of  a  much  more  dangerous  one  from  Henry  kin§ 
of  England. 

Thomas  Wolfey  abfolutely  govern'd  the  king  of 
England  at  this  time.  Hiflory  rcprefents  this  minifter 
to  us,  as  one  of  the  moft  vain,  mod  ambitious,  moft 
wicked,  .and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  ableft 
men  of  his  age.  He  was  of  very  mean  birth  ;  but  his 
genius  and  management  rais'd  him  to  the  office  and 
dignity  of  high  chancellor,  archbifhop  of  York,  and  af- 
terwards to  that  of  cardinal.  He  had  afterwards  the 
confidence  to  afpire  even  to  the  foveraign  pontificate, 
by  the  favour  of  Charles  V.  whole  dupe  however  he 
was  in  that  affair.  Wolfey  was  difpleafed  at  the  king 
of  France,  for  a  refufal  he  had  given  him.  The  bufi- 
nefs  was  the  bifhoprick  QtTournay,  of  which  this  pre- 
late was  fteward,  imce  it  was  come  under  the  power 
of  the  Englifi,  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII.  He 
would  have  had  'Peter  Guillart,  who  was  bifhop  of 
that  city,  nominated  to  another  bifhoprick,  that  the 
fee  being  vacant,  he  might  get  it  for  himfelf.  The 
king  for  a  long  time  took  no  notice  of  his  follicita- 
tions,  and  let  him  fee  that  he  prefs'd  him  in  vain  up- 
on that  head.  He  took  his  revenge  by  ufing  all  his 
endeavours  to  engage  the  king  of  England  to  declare 
war  with  France;  but  meeting  with  too  much  oppo- 
fition  from  that  prince's  council,  he  took  another 
longer  method,  but  which,  in  time,  might  bring 
him  to  the  point  he  aim'd  at. 

He  perfuaded  the  king  of  England  to  engage  the 
emperor  to  enter  Italy  with  an  army,  promiflng  him, 
that  as  foon  as  he  had  begun  the  war  in  that  country, 
againft  the  king  of  France,  he  fhould  be  well  fecond- 
ed.  The  emperor  did  not  want  to  be  much  prefs'd 
upon  this  point.  He  did  fo;  and,  contrary  to  his 
ufual  cuftom,  took  the  field  early  in  the  year. 

He  rais'd  the  fiege  of  Brefle,  which  was  vigoroufly 
carried  on  by  the  baltard  of  Savoy,  and  Peter  Navarre^ 
and  drove  the  French  into  the  Milanese.  There  he 
was  join'd  by  a  great  number  of  malecontents  and 
exiles  of  that  country,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
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Lodi,  and  encamp'd  at  Lambra,  three  quarters  of  a  A.  D, 
league  from  Milan.  i       . 

The  conftable  of  Bourbon,  for  want  of  havingafuf- 
ficient  number  of  troops,  and  through  the  flow  march 
of  fixteen  thoufand  Swifs,  who  were  coming  to  him 
from  the  eight  cantons  which  the  king  had  regain'd, 
was  oblig'd  to  keep  upon  the  defenlive.  Themarfhai 
of  Lautrec,  who  had  but  a  few  troops  in  the  field, 
retir'd  continually  before  the  Imperialijls  ;  and  the 
Venetian*,  for  the  fame  reafon,  were  employed  in  ta- 
king care  of  their  country. 

The  fixteen  thoufand  Swijs  being  come  up,  the 
conftable  refolved  to  go  and  offer  the  emperor  battle; 
but  the  Swifs  captains  to  whom  he  communicated  it, 
refufed  to  march,  faying,  that  they  were  ready  to  de- 
fend Milan  to  the  laft  extremity  under  his  command : 
But  that  in  the  treaty  made  between  the  king  and  the 
eight  cantons,  it  was  exprefly  ftipulated,  that  they 
fhould  not  fight  in  the  field  againft  the  army  of  the 
empire,  and  much  lefs  againft  their  own  nation,  of 
which  there  were  fifteen  thoufand  men  with  the  em- 
peror. 

This  anfwer  very  much  difpleas'd  the  conftable, 
and  the  marfhal  of  Lautrec,  who  commanded  under 
him:  But  the  Swifs  alledg'd  nothing  but  what  was 
true.  Things  were  in  this  fituation,  when  a  few  days 
after  captain  Albert  came  to  them  and  fhew'd  them  the 
orders  he  hadreceiv'd  from  the  cantons,  to  return  with 
his  troops. 

The  Swifs  who  were  with  the  emperor  recetv'd 
the  fame  orders ;  and  this  prince  was  now  more  per- 
plex'd  than  the  French  generals:  For  befides,  that  the 
Swifs  made  the  half  of  his  army,  their  behaviour  to  him 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  their  countrymen  to  the 
conftable.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  was,  that  he 
did  not  pay  them.  They  came  to  him,  and  fpoke  with 
a  great  deal  of  arrogance,  and  even  with  menaces. 
Fear  feized  him,  and  he  call'd  to  mind  the  accident 
of  Ludoiiic  Sforce,  who,  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XII. 
was  deliver'd  up  to  the  French  by  the  Swifs  upon  a 
like  occafion.  He  repafs'd  the  Adda,  without  being 
followed  by  the  Swifs,  who  paid  themfelves  with  their 
own  hands,  by  plundering  Lodi,  and  return'd  to  their 
own  country.  The5w//jr  belonging  tothe/rm\&  army 

did 
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.  £).    did  the  fame,  except  captain  Albert,  who  flay 'd  with 
15-15-.    three  hundred  men  only. 

The  French  and  Venetian  army  purfued  the  emper- 
or clofely,  and  routed  fome  troops  of  his  rear.  He 
regain'd  the  Trentin,  abandoning  all  his  conquefts, 
without  any  other  effeft  of  his  expedition,  but  having 
given  a  new  proof  of  his  want  of  capacity  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  undertakings.  Afterwards  i\\&Vene- 
tians  and  French  beiieg'd  Breffe ;  and  when  the  place 
was  taken,  after  a  pretty  ftrong  refiftance,  it  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  according  to  the  trea- 
ty which  they  had  made  with  the  king. 

Afterwards  the  king  furnifh'd  the  pope  with  a  large 
t.  body  of  cavalry,  for  the  conqueft  of  the  dutchy  of 
Gukciardin.  urfono^Q  wnich  he  had  oblig'd  himfelf  in  the  interview 
at  Bolonia,  notwithstanding  the  reafon  he  had  to  be 
diflatisfied  with  him,  not  being  ignorant  of  his  alli- 
ances with  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
England.  The  dutchy  was  taken  from  Francis  Mary 
of  Rovere,  and  Laurentius  de  Medicis,  the  pope's  ne- 
phew, receiv'd  the  inveftiture  of  it. 

A.D.  1516.  Thefe  are  the  principal  things  that  pafs'd  this  year 
in  Italy.  1  come  now  to  the  other  events,  which  the 
death  of  king  Ferdinand  produced :  For  he  was  of 
too  much  conference  in  Europe,  that  his  death  (hould 
be  receiv'd  with  indifference. 

His  fuccefTor  appear'd  afterwards  with  yet  more 
luflre  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world.  He  w^s  Charles 
of  Auflria,  heir  to  the  Spanifh  dominions,  who  took 
the  title  of  king  of  Spain  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
tho'  Jane  his  mother,  by  right  of  whom  he  was  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  crown  of  C  aft  tic.  was  (till  alive,  but  not 
capable  of  governing,  through  her  not  being  right  in  her 
fenfes.  But  yet  this  left  a  difficulty  behind  it;  and 
feveral  Spanijh  lords  were  difpleas'd  at  Charles's  ta- 
king the  title  of  king  during  the  life  of  that  princefs. 

He  was  a  young  prince,  then  between  fifteen  and 
fixteen  years  of  age,  of  very  great  hopes,  which  he 
perfectly  anfwer'd,  and  who  by  his  great  qualities 
could  not  but  give  uneafinefs  to  the  princes  who 
were  neighbours  to  the  extenfive  dominions  which 
he  inherited. 

This  had  more  relation  to  France  than  any  other  (late, 
becaufe  Cbtrles's  dominions  were  the  frontiers  of 

that 
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that  kingdom,  as  well  on  the  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  as   A, 
on  ih  at  or  Artots,  Picardy,  and  G&awttotigfr,  without    15-16. 
mentioning  Italy,  where  .if  he  once  became  peace- 
able  pofteilbr  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  would 
be  much  more  formidable  to  the  Milanese,  than  any 
of  his  predecelilns ;   for  in  cafe  of  war  for  the  fu- 
ture the  1.  would  raife  againft  trance  all 
the  forces  or  Sf»iu9  the  Netherlands,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Naples. 

The  king  of  France  was  not  wanting  in  making 
thefe  important  reflections,  and  refolved  to  makebu- 
iinefs  for  the  young  king  on  the  fide  of  the  Tyrenees. 
John  of  Alhrct,  Whom  rerdinandh&&  depriv'd  of  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  march'd  with  fome  French 
troops  to  thofe  parts,  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
Grandmonts,  who  were  in  motion  in  his  favour :  He 
atr-.'ck'd  St.  "jobn  fie  el  de  Port,  took  the  town,  and 
beiieg'd  the  ciiadel ;  but  having  receiv'd  advice  of  the 
defeat  qf  the  marfhal  of  Navarre,  the  head  of  the 
faction  of  the  Grandmonts,  he  rais'd  the  liege,  and 
loft  fome  troops  in  his  retreat.  This  was  the  lall 
effort  he  made  for  the  reconquering  his  kingdom:  He 
died  two  months  after,  leaving  for, heir  to  what  he 
had  remaining  in  Bern,  and  to  his  right  to  Navarre, 
his  Ion  Henr\,  who  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  and 
had  not  mucn  better  fiiccefs  than  his  father. 

In  the  mem  time,  at  the  defireof  the  king  of  Spain  ^  Memoir t  •/ 
they  came  to  a  treaty  at  Noyon,  where  the  peace  was  Bellay«  '• l 
renew'd  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  and  the  empe- 
ror, who  knew  or  what  importance  it*  was  to  this 
young  prince  his  grand  (on,  that  the  king  fliould 
have  no  futpicion  of  him,  refolv'd  to  make  peace 
himfelf.with  France.  By  this  peace  Verona  was  put 
into  the^nds  of  the  marfhal  of  Lautrec,  who  by  the 
king's,  orders  rcftor'd  it  t(.  the  Venetians.  So  that  the 
republick  of  Venice  was  now  in  poiTeiTion  of  all  their 
dominion  ofTerra-firtna,  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  by  the  league  ot'Cambray,  in  the  time  of  Lewis 
XII.  It  cod  them  immenie  fums  of  money :  But 
they  ow'd  their  liberty  and  refettlement  to  their  wife 
conduct  in, the  events  of  the  wars  in  Italy,  and  com- 
pafs'd  their  end  at  laft.  The  treaty  for  Verona  was  ^.0/1517, 
executed  upon  the  fifteenth  of  January,  in  the  year 
15-17,  and  peace  was  eilablifh'd  between  the  grcatelt 

VOL.  III.  S  powers 
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yf.  D.  powers  in  Europe,   but  there  was  only  a  truce  be- 
tween  the  emperor  and  the  Venetians. 

What  remain'd  to  finifli  the  confirmation  of  the 
peace  between  France,  the  empire,  and  Spain,  having 
been  regulated  in  another  treaty  at  Cambray  upon  the 
eleventh  of  March :  the  king,  who  faw  very  well  that 
it  would  not  lad  long,  refolv'd  to  ftrengthen  himfelf 
by  new  alliances  with  other  ftates.     Two  months 
»/  after  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  he  concluded  a  very  impor: 
TrMhVi  h    tant  one  at  Fribourg,  with  the  thirteen  Cantons,  the 
Leonard,     Q^^  and  all  thofe  who  were  united  to  the  Hel- 
vetic body.    He  likewife  renew'd  his  league  with  the 
Venetians  ;  and  they  concluded  a  defenlive  alliance 
together,  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  Italy.    And 
laltly,  to  bring  the  pope  into  his  intereft,  he  married 
to  Laurentius  de  Medicis  Magdalen   of  Bolonia  his 
MtmMi  of  coufin,  heirefs  to  the  houfe  of  Bolonia,  and  daughter 
Beiiay,  /.  ;-to  the  lifter  of  Francis  of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Ifen- 
c««*S'oy/  fomg.    He  made  alfo  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Leona'rd.>    king  of  Denmark,  againft  the  Englijh  and  the  Swedes  \ 
T.  a.    '     but  this  was  not  of  much  fervice  to  him. 

During  the  courie  of  thefe  negotiations,  the  king 
was  labouring  at  another  affair,  which  he  had  very 
much  at  heart,  and  in  the  execution  of  which  he 
forefaw  great  obftacles.  It  was  to  have  the  concor- 
date  publilh'd  and  obferv'd  in  his  kingdom,  and  to 
prevent  the  pragmatic  fan&ion's  being  follow'd  for  the 
future,  as  he  had  promis'd  the  pope  in  the  conferences 
at  Bolonia.  It  did  meet  indeed  with  ftrong  oppofi- 
tion  from  the  parliament^  the  univerfity,  and  theclergy. 
It  was  however  regifter'd  by  authority ;  but  not  with- 
out proteftations  from  the  parliament,  who  upon  fome 
occafions  (till  judg'd  according  to  the  pragu^tic  fan- 
6Hon.  At  laft,  in  time,  the  concordate,^fupport- 
ed  by  royal  and  pontifical  authority,  prevaiTd  ;  and 
things  in  that  rcfpecl  Were  put  upon  the  fame  bot- 
tom that  we  iee  them  at  this  day. 

In  the  mean  while  Charles  of  Auflria  having  em- 

bark'd  at  Middlebourg,  arriv'd  fafely  in  Spain.     His 

prefence  fettled  perfect  tranquillity  there;  and  he  was 

crown'd  king  at  PalladoRd  in  February  the  year  fol- 

A,  P.  1518.  lowing  15-18*. 

England  Hill  kept  the  king  in  continual  undafinefs. 
He  faw  very  well  he  could  never  be  free  from  it,  till 

he 
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he  had  gain'dthe  prime  mim'fter,  who  about  this  time    A.  D. 
'  was  made  a  cardinal.     Hefuccecded  in  ic  by  the  con-    15-18. 
fidence  which  he  fhew'd  he  plac'd  in  him.     A  treaty  \>-yx^ 
was  made  at  London  upon  the  fourth  of  Oflober,  by 
which  Torirnay  was  rdtor'd  to  the  king,  he  paying  the 
charge  of  the  citadel  which  had  been  built  by  the 
Engtijb,  and  upon  condition  that  he  fiiould  recal  the 
duke  of  Albania  out  of  Scotland,  a  great  enemy  to  the 
Englijh^  and  that  the  young  king  of  Scotland  ftwi\&  \&mvmn  «/ 
comprehended  in  the  treaty ;  all  this  was  to  be  executed,  Bellay>  u  *' 
and  the  band  of  this  peace  was  to  be  the  marriage 
of  Mary  the  king  of  England's  daughter,   who  was 
but  between  three  and  four  years  old,  with  Francis  \.hQ 
Dauphin,  who  was  but  one  and  an  half. 

Nothing  was  impofible  to  be  done  with  cardinal 
jyolfey\  arTiftance.  The  king  propos'd  to  treat  about 
reftoring  Calais  to  trance  :  He  engag'd  to  do  it,  and 
entred  upon  meafures  to  this  purpofe.  The  thing 
had  in  all  likelihood  fucceeded,  if  the  king  of  Spain. 
had  not  been  advis'd  of  it  by  his  emiflaries,  and  hin- 
dred  it  by  gaining  Wolfey  to  his  intereft.  This  cardinal, 
who  was  always  for  the  bed  bidder,  went  over  to 
him.  The  difference  which  this  change  produc'd, 
was,  that  the  king  of  Spain  knew  how  to  fix  this 
minifter,  and  that  he  afterwards  play'd  him  upon 
France  with  all  poffible  advantage. 

But  thefe  two  princes,  who  were  equally  afraid  of 
each  other,  were  fhortly  after  competitors  for  that, 
which  muftgivea  vaft  fuperiority  to  him  whocarried  it. 
This  happen'd  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian, who  leaving  the  firft  place  in  Europe  vacant, 
furnifh'd  Francis  king  of  France  and  Charles  king  of 
Spain  with  an  obje&  worthy  of  their  ambition,  who 
were  the  only  two  monarchs  that  could  any  way 
pretend  to  it. 

The  emperor's,  death  happen'd  at  Lints  upon  the  A.  0.1519. 
nineteenth  of  January,  in  the  year  ij'ip,  and  the  two 
kings  began  immediately  to  form  their  parties,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  imperial  crown.     They  made  their 
defign  no  fecret,  and  did  not  fcemto  be  the  lefs  good 
friends  for  it.     They  continued  to  fliew  each  other 
all  the  ufual  civilities ;  and  one  day  when  the  king 
was  talking  upon  this  fiibje£t  to  the  Spanijb  embafTa- 
4or,  he  told  hirja  that  he  was  neither  furprix'd  nor  Beisar  \  x* 
S  2,  dif- 
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A,  2).   difpleas'd  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  his  rival  in  this 

15-19.     affair;  and  pleafantly  added,  that  they  were  courting 

V-^-yo  the  fame  miitrcfs,  that  the  mo(t  fortunate  would  car- 

Gukaard.    ry  her,  and  that  the  other  muft  comfort  himfelf  as 

r**         well  as  he  could. 

This  temper  and  moderation  was  a  great  honour  to 
the  two  princes.  They  made  ftrong  applications  to 
the  pope,  who  at  the  bottom  was  for"  neither  of  them. 
The  Svjifs  were  of  the  fame  mind,  and  fo  were  the 
Venetians:  But  in  cafe  the  election  was  to  be  confm'd 
to  the  two  kings,  the  Swifs  lik'd  the  king  of  Spain. 
beft,  and  the  Venetians  preferr'd  the  king  of  France, 
becaufe  the  houfe  of  Aitflria  had  fome  pretenfions  to 
fcveral  cities  in  their  republick,  which  an  emperor  of 
that  houfe  would  not  fail  to  make  the  mo  ft  of.  All 
thefe  powers  would  have  wifhM  the  election  to  fall 
upon  a  prince  of  Germany  ;  but  they  could  do  no 
more  in  this  affair  at  the  diet  of  Fratoefort,  than  fol- 
licit  and  make  remonftrances  to  the  electors  ;  for 
thefe  were  the  princes  upon  whom  the  whole  matter 
depended. 

iS''VY/I  The  admiral  de  Bonnivet,  before  he  appeared  in  the 
ay*  ' r"  quality  of  French  ambafTador  at  the  diet  of  Francfort, 
had  fecretly  and  in  difguife  run  through  the  courts  of 
moft  of  the  electors,  and  had  been  very  liberal  both 
of  money  and  promifes.  Several  had  promis'd  him 
to  be  favourable  to  the  king  ;  but  not  withstanding  the 
fine  words  which  they  gave  him  for  his  money,  he 
was  lure  of  none  but  Richard  archbilhop  of  Treves, 
and  Joachim  marquefs  of  Braxdenbourg.  He  thought 
he  was  likdwife  fecure  of  Lewis  count  Palatine  and 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  hop'd  by  his  means  to  get  the 
vote  of  cardinal  Albert,  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  his  bro- 
ther ;  but  he  was  mi  (taken  in  both. 

The  king  of  Spain  on  his  fide  was  fure  of  Lewis 
king  of  Bohemia,  his  brother-in-law,  the  elector  of 
Mentz,,  and  Frederick  elector  of  Saxony.  Herman 
count  of  Weda  archbifhop  of  Cologn  appear 'd  neuter, 
and  fcem'd  refolv'd  to  declare  for  him  who  fhou'd 
have  the  molt  fuffrages. 

iclcarlus,         Rrard  of  la  Mark  bifhop  of  Ltege,  a  man  of  a 

l.  16.         great  deal  of  wit,  and  very  capable  of  managing  an 

intrigue  with  dexterity,  was  the  perfon  who  under- 

•    hand  ferv'd  the  king  of  Spain  the  moft  effectually. 

He 
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He  had  been  always  very  ftrongly  attach'd  to  France:  A.  '£. 
But  being  provok'd  that  Louifaof  Savoy,  the  king's     15*19. 
mother  ihould  prefer   before  him  the  archbifhop  of  ^ry^ 
Bourges,  brother  to  Boyer  treafurer  of  the  exchequer, 
for  the  cardinal's  hat,  he  had  chang'd  fides,  and  was 
glad  of  having  this  opportunity  or'lhewing  his  refent- 
ment.     He  offer 'd  to  the  electors  the  motives  which 
ftiould  exclude  the  king  of  France,  and  thofe  which 
ihould  engage  them  to  prefer  the  king  of  Spain  be- 
fore him,  and  urg'd  them  with  a  great  deal  of  ftrength 
and  effect.     He  confirmed  thofe  electors  who  were 
already  inclined  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  fliook  fome 
of  the  others  who  were  favourable  to  the  king  of 
France. 

Affairs  were  in  this  fituation,  when  the  diet  was  Georgia 
open'd  upon  the  feventecnth  of  June,  and  the  two  ^fcZw 
princes  made  their  population.     They  received  hand-  caroli  v. 
fome  but  general  anfwers,  and  the  day  was  appoint- 
ded  for  conferences  among  the  electors. 

Upon  the  day  fixed  for  thefc  conferences,  the 
elector  of  Mentz  propos'd  the  fubject  they  were  to 
confider  upon,  and  faid  the  only  queftion  they  had 
to  determine,  was  to  choofe  either  the  king  of  France 
or  the  king  of  Spain,  or  a  German  prince.  He  exa- 
mined the  reafons  of  thefe  three  parties,  and  conclu- 
ed  ftrongly  for  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  elector  of  Trews  on  the  other  hand  harangued 
in  favour  of  the  king  of  France,  and  endeavoured  to 
ihew  the  weaknefs  of  the  motives  which  were  ur- 
ged "to  reject  him,  and  plac'd  the  reafons  for  prefer- 
ring him  to  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  German  prin- 
ces in  the  ftrongeft  light. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  declared  for  the  king  of 
Spain.  The  king  of  Bohemias  proctor,  and  the 
elector  of  Cologn  joined  him.  The  elector  Palatine 
of  BavariA  was  at  firft  for  the  king  of  France  ;  but 
he  was  intimidated  by  the  approach  of  an  army  of  the 
cities  of  Suabia,  who  had  juft  driven  the  duke  of^BI*'"jf 
U'irtemburgfcom  his  dominions,  and  declared  for  ^f^'l*' 
the  king  of  Spain.  He  was  apprehenfive  that  they 
would  come  upon  the  Palatinate,  and  gave  his  vote 
for  the  king  of  Spain.  The  marquis  of  Brandcn- 
buurg,  finding  that  he  fhouldoppofc  the  torrent  in  vain, 
followed  the  majority  ;  and  the  elector  of  Tr. 

S  3  having 
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D.  having  defired,  but  to  no  purpole,  that  they  would 
1519.  continue  the  debate,  and  not  be  in  fuch  hafte  to  con- 
elude,  added  with  a  figh,  that  he  forefaw  this  ele6tion 
would  produce  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  in  Germany; 
but  that  he  might  not  make  a  fchifm  in  the  empire, 
he  joined  his  fuffrage  to  thofe  of  the  other  electors. 
Thus  was  the  election  made,  or  rather  refolved  up- 
on ;  for  this  meeting  was  not  publick.  The  day 
was  appointed  for  a  folemn  affembly  in  the  prefence 
of  all  the  members  of  the  empire.  It  was  held  upon 
the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  and  Charles  king  of  Spain 
was  proclaimed  emperor. 

If  we  may  believe  the  marfhal  de  Fletiranges  in  his 
memoires,  the  king  mifled  his  aim,  in  not  following 
a  piece  of  advice  he  gave  him,  which  was  to  take 
the  Suabian  troops  I  mentioned  before  into  his  pay. 
They  defired  no  better  ;  and  propofed  it  twice  to  this 
lord,  who  was  then  making  intereft  for  the  king  with 
the  princes  of  Germany.  Robert  de  la  Mark  his  fa- 
ther, duke  of  'Bouillon  and  Sedan,  who  had  embraced 
the  king  of  Spain's  party,  gave  the  fame  advice  to 
that  prince,  who  followed  it.  From  thence  came 
the  change  of  the  count  Palatine,  who  by  recalling 

-  the  fuffrage  which  he  had  given  for  the  king,  took  off 
the  divifion  of  the  electors,  and  made  the  plurality  of 
voices  fall  upon  the  king  of  Spain. 

We  may  eafily  imagine  how  fenfibly  this  choice, 
made  in  the  fight  of  all  Europe,  touched  the  two 
kings  ;  how  much  the  one  was  filled  with  joy,  and 
the  other  with  chagrin  at  it.  It  threw  the  pope  and  the 
Venetians  into  great  perplexities  ;  and  they  faw  very 
well,  that  the  pretenfions  of  the  two  princes  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  dutch  y  of  Milan  would  put  Italy 
-in  danger  of  being  foon  again  the  theatre  of  the  war. 

The  king  had  another  reafon  to  declare  war  agai lift 
the  emperor:  It  was  that  this  prince  had  not  oblerved 
the  treaty  of  Noyon ;  and  that  he  always  fhuffled  a- 
bout  the  principal  article,  which  related  to  the  refti- 
tution  of  Navarre  to  young  king  Henry.  However, 
they  were  neither  of  them  in  halte,  for  which  they 
had  both  good  reafons. 

The  Spaniards  were  very  much  difTatisfied  with  the 

-  new  emperor,  being  jealous  of  the  Flemings,  to  whom 
they  found  he  gave  too  large  a  fhare  of  the  places  and 

riches 
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fiches  of  Spat*.  Charles  was  likewife  uneafy  upon 
a  point  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  :  For  ac- 
cording  to  the  ancient  concordates,  that  kingdom 
could  not  be  poffefled  by  the  prince,  who  was  raifed 
to  the  imperial  throne  ;  and  the  popes  had  never 
departed  from  that  article.  Laftly,  before  he 
could  make  war  with  France  for  the  Milanese,  it 
was  neceflary  for  him  to  fet  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
in  order,  the  government  of  which  at  this  time  was 
very  difficult. 

On  the  other  hand  the  king  faw  Charles's  power  A>Dt  ljw> 
was  prodigioufly  augmented,  and  that  he  would  be 
able  to  crufli  him,  if  he  compared  his  end  in  uniting 
the  forces  of  all  his  dominions  againft  him.  He  knew 
not  how  far  he  could  depend  upon  the  king  of  Eng- 
land,thtf  this  prince  feeing  Charles  become  fo  power- 
ful, fhould  naturally  join  with  France  to  make  a  ba- 
lance.    For  which  reafon  the  king,  to  be  fecure  on 
that  fide,  propofed  an  interview  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  willingly  confented  to  it.     He  croiTed  the  Moult t  «/ 
fea  in  June,  and  as  had  been  agreed,  they  faw  one  Beiiay,  /.  i. 
another  the  firft  time  in  the  mid- way  betwixt  Ardres  LouVfa'ojf 
and  Guifnes.     There,  were  feveral  conferences  be-  savoy. 
tween  the  two  kings  and  their  minifters ;  and  every 
thing  was  done  with  the  greateft  magnificence  and 
reciprocal  marks  of  the  moil  fincere  afte&ion.     The 
king  of  England  among  other  things  promifed  the 
king  of  France,  that  he  would  declare  againft  the 
emperor,  in  cafe  he  fhould  attack  the  Milanezc ,  or 
difturb  the  repofe  of  Italy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor,  after  a  great  deal  of 
confideration,  reiblved  to  leave  Spain,  and  take  pof- 
leflion  of  his  new  dignity,  and  left  for  adminiftrator 
of  that  kingdom  Cardinal  Adrian  bifhop  of  Tortofa,  a 
native  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  been  formerly 
his  preceptor.  This  choice  irritated  the  Spaniards  ex- 
tremely. 

He  fet  fail  upon  the  twenty-fecond  of  May  from  Anthony  de 
Corunna ;  and  never  did  prince  run  a  greater  hazard  Vera,  w»/v. 
of  lofing  a  rich  crown,  which  he  was  already  in  pof-*^charle*v> 
feffion  of,  to  go  after  another,  which  would  colt  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  keep,  if  that  fhould  fail  him. 
He  touched  at  Dover,  and  the  king  of  England  was 
then  at  Calais  going  to  re-imbark,  when  he  received 
£4  an 
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4.  D.\  an  exppefs,  which  brought  him  the  news  of  that  prince's 
1 5-2.0.    arrival. 

j      The  king  of  England  wert  immediately  to  Dover  ; 
and  this  interview  was  a  dec: live  ftrcke  for  the  em- 
peror.    Cardinal  W'oljey  icrved  him  as  much  as  he 
could  ;  and  this  prince  before  Ivs  departure  obtained  a 
promife  from  the  king  of  England,  that  he  Wuuld  be 
•   arbiter  in  any  differences  which  m^hthapp-  :i  between 
DuTiiiet.    him  and  the  king,  and  take  up  arms  iig.iir.it  either  of 
(VttQitnof    the    two  who    refufed  his    arbitration:       Nothing 
*'"*'"'       could  be  more  contrary  to  what  .the  king  of  Eng- 
land had  promifed  the  king  a  few  days  before.     This 
I        was  depriving  him  of  the  liberty  of  requiring  the  em- 
peror to  execute  the  treaty  of  Noyox,  and  ooitru&ing 
the  defign  which  he  was  not  ignorant  the  king  had, 
XtMtirt  »r  °f  °kl'ging  the  emperor  to  redo  re  Navarre  to  Henry 
SclTay'Vi.  f°n  of  the  late  king  John  £  Aibret. 

The  emperor  came  over  to  Calais,  accompanied  by 

the  king  of  England,  who  had  a  mind  to  (hew  him 

that  place  and  Graveling,     Afterwards,  having  made 

fome  flay  in  the  Netherlands,  he  went  to  Aix-la-Cha- 

pelle  to  be  crowned.     This  ceremony  was  performed 

Epift.  yai-  upon  the  twenty- third  of  Oflober.    He  was  employ'd 

defii  ad  PC-  the  reft  of  the  year  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  em- 

giedaedett~P're;  anc*  m  the  following  he  gave  beginning  to  the 

coronar.      long  wars  which  afterwards  laid  watte    the    fineft 

c»rpH  v,     parts  of  Europe,  and  whofe  fatal  effeds  were  fevere- 

ly  felt  by  France. 

The  pope,  at  this  juncture,  acled  in  a  very  equi- 
vocal manner  with  the  two  princes ;  for  on  the  one 
fide  he  very  cafily  gave  upnn  the  emperor's  favour 
the  important  article  I  mention'd  before,  relating  to 
the  incompatibility  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with 
the  empire  in  the  perfon  of  the  fame  prince:  Yet  this 
did  not  hinder  him  from  making  fliortly  after  a  pri- 
vate treaty  with  the  king,  in  which  he  promis'4  to 
refufe  the  emperor  the  inveftiture  of  it,  and  confent- 
ed  that  the  king  fhould  attack  that  kingdom  upon 
three  conditions :  Firft,  that  he  fhould  yield  to  the 
holy  fee  the  city  of  Cajetta,  and  all  the  country  as 
far  as  the  river  Garillam,  and  the  confines  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  ftate :  Secondly,  that  the  reft  of  the  king- 
j»*uin  •/  dom  of  Naples  fhould  be  given  to  Henry,  this  prince's 
/.  i.  fecond  foD ;  but  that,  till  he  was  of  age,  it  fliould  be 

govcrn'd 
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govern'd  by  a  cardinal  legate,  who  fhould  refide  at     A.  D, 
Naples:  Thirdly,  that  the  king  fhould  affift  him,  when 
he  had  occa(ion,  againft  the  feudatories  of  the  church. 
This  article  chiefly  regarded  the  duke  of  Ferrara.       Guicci 
The  king  feeing  himfelf  fecure  on  the  fide  of1'1** 
Italy  by  this  treaty,  and  that  which  he  ihad  made  with 
the  Venetians,    though  he  had  all  the  reafon  in  the 
world  to  diftruft  the  king  of  England,,    would  not 
put  oft'  any  longer  his  intended  enterprize  upon  Na- 
-aarret  and  a  very  favourable  circumftance  confirm'd 
his  refolution. 


Segovia  at  their  head.  The  rebels  made  themfelves  ver*, 
mafters  of  fome  citadels,  of  the  artillery,  and  the charJes  v- 
fcw  warlike  provisions  there  were  in  fome  places. 
There  were  but  few  lords  who  enter'd  into  the  rebel- 
lion ;  but  then  moft  of  them  ftood  idle  fpeclators  of 
thefe  diforders,  not  daring,  or-  not  being  willing  to 
oppofe  them.  They  even  talk'd  of  dethroning  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  putting  queen  Jane,  his  mother, 
in  his  place,  notwithstanding  the  diftrafh'on  of  her 
mind,  which  allowed  her  only  fome  intervals  of  good 
ienfe. 

The  cardinal-adminiftrator  and  the  royal  coun- 
cil knew  not  what  method  to  take  to  remedy  an  evil 
which  was  growing  every  day,  and  fpreading  through 
all  the  parts  of  the  realm.  They  had  but  very  few 
troops,  and  the  people  laughed  at  their  threats  and 
their  promifes. 

It  was  at  this  junfture  that  the  king  of  Navarre  Pen  -us  de 
raifed  an  army  in  France  in  bis  own  name,   which  Ali?len'*» 
march'd  into  Navarre,    commanded  by  Andrew  de*?l  '722* 
Foix,   lord  of  I'Efparre,   brother  to  the  marfhal  of 
Lautrec,     He  took  St.  John  Pied  de  fort,  the  key 
of  the  country,    and  afterwards  'Pampeluna  with  its 
citadel.     All  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  fubmitted  after 
the  taking  of  the  capital,  except  the  fortrels  of  Amaia. 
•    If  P  Ejparre  had  ftopp'd  here,   and  contented  him-  p^'ru/dc* 
felf  with  fecuring  his  conqueft,  by  putting  the  places  Angieri«, 
in  a  ftate  x>f  defence,  the  emperor  had  loft  Navarr*  efiil- 4i'S- 
entirely ;  but  he  being  purT 'd  up  with  his  fuccefs,  pe- 
netrated into  Caftile,  and  laid  liege  to  Logrogno. 

Upon 
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^.  D.        Upon  this  news  the  Spaniards  rouz'd  themfelves. 

15*2,1.  The  cardinal-adminirtrator  had  already  engaged  the 
nobility  to  mount  their  horfes  ;  and  having  drawn 
out  of  Navarre  the  old  troops  which  were  there, 
and  the  abfence  of  which  had  occafion'd  the  lofs  or 
that  kingdom,  they  had  fubdued  the  rebels  in  feveral 
places,  and  in  moft  of  the  towns  the  feditions  were 
appeas'd. 

The  vigorous  refiftance  of  the  governor  of  Log- 
rogno  gave  time  for  fuccours  to  come  in.  The  French 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  towards  Pampeluna. 
The  Spaniards  came  up  fooner  than  they  expected 
them,  by  ways  which  they  thought  the  artillery  cou'd 
never  have  been  brought ;  and  the  two  armies  were 
in  fight  of  each  otht*  within  a  league  of  that  capital. 
The  duke  of  Najara,  general  of  the  Spanijh  army, 
offer'd  rEfparre  battle,  who  did  not  refufe  it.  The 
French  cavalry  perfonn'd  wonders ;  but  the  infantry 
gave  way,  and  there  the  rout  began.  L'Efparre  was 
taken  prifoner,  with  fome  other  French,  Gafton,  and 
Navarre  lords.  Several  others  were  flaiii.  If  we 
may  believe  Amirante  of  Co/lile's  letters  written 
from  Spain,  there  were  five  thousand  of  the  French 
army  killed,  and  only  fifty  of  the  Spanijh;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  but  we  muft  fubftract  from  the  number 
of  the  one  to  add  to  the  other.  This  defeat  happen'd 
upon  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
the  taking  of  Pampeluna,  and  all  Navarrt,  which 
was  reconquer'd  by  the  Spaniards  in  as  few  days  as 
the  French  had  been  in  conquering  it,  except  St.  John 
tPied  de  Tort,  which  the  latter  kept  fome  time  lon- 
ger. 

The  emperor  had  no  right  to  declare  war  againft 
France  upon  this  irruption,  becaufe  by  the  treaty  of 
Noyon  the  king  of  Spain  was  to  fatisfy  the  king  of 
Navarre,  either  by  the  reftitution  of  that  kingdom, 
or  fome  other  way,  which  he  had  not  done;  and  in 
cafe  he  did  not  do  it,  the  king  of  France  had  referv'd 
to  himfelf  a  power  to  affift  the  king  of  Navarre  with 
his  troops  and  money,  in  order  to  put  him  into  pof- 
feffion  of  his  dominions  :  And  therefore  the  empe- 
Tor  did  not  make  this  a  motive  for  the  war  he  de- 
clar'd  againft  the  king  by  way  of  facl :  But  he  took 
another  method,  which  was  pretty  plaufible. 

Robert 
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Robert  de  la.  Mark,    lord  of  Sedan  and  Bouillon,    A.   D. 
had  been  chagrin'd  by  the  emperor  in  a  difpute  which     15-21. 
he  had  with  the  lord  of  Aymeries,    relating  to  the  s-^v^w 
little  town  of  Hierge  in  the  Ardennes,  and  pretended 
that  this  prince  had  done  him  injuftice.     This  cha- 
grin reconciled  him  to  the  king  of  France.   He  came 
to  wait  upon  him  at  R.emorentin,  and  made  an  offer 
to  him  of  all  his  fervice  and  fortified  towns.  He  was 
received  with  open  arms,  his  little  territory  being  a 
barrier  for  France  on  the  fide  of  the  Meufe. 

This  lord  was  no  fooner  return'd  home,  but  he 
raifed  fome  troops,  not  only  in  his  own  country, 
but  Hkewife  in  the  French  dominions,  not  with  (land- 
ing the  king's  prohibitions,  which  were  made,  as 
H'as  thought  at  that  time,  with  probability  enough 
only  to  lave  appearances.  He  made  fome  inroads 
into  Luxembourg  with  his  troops;  and  what  feemM 
to  be  very  furprizing,  he  lent  to  Worms,  where  the 
broils  occafion'd  by  Luther*1*  herefy  then  employed 
the  emperor,  to  declare  war  againft  him  in  form  by 
an  herald. 

The  emperor  being  furpriz'd  at  this  piece  of  con-  J^jteJ*V 
fidence,  which  could  not  come  into  the  head  of  a°pl 
petty  prince,  like  Robert  de  la  Mark,   without  he  had 
thought  himfelf  well  fupported,  imagin'd  that  it  was 
an  artifice  in  the  king  to  begin  the  war  :    For  which 
reafon  he  difpatch'd  two  envoys  immediately;  one 
to  England,jfo&  another  to  France. 

The  firft  had  orders  to  acquaint  the  king  of  Eng- 
land with  the  infult  which  had  been  juft  ofter'd  him, 
and  to  call  upon  him  to  procure  him  reparation  for 
it,  as  being  the  arbiter  appointed  to  adjuil  the  diffe- 
rences which  fhould  arife  between  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  France.  The  other  envoy  was  commif- 
fion'd  to  make  his  complaints  to  the  king  upon  this 
fubjecl,  and  to  know  whether  he  avow'd  what  Ro- 
bert de  la  Mark  had  done.  The  king  anfwer'd  that 
he  did  not  avow  it,  and  that  he  had  not  a6ted  by  his 
orders. 

Soon  after  an  envoy  came  from  France,  to  dcfire 
the  king  not  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  emperor, 
but  rather  to  make  a  new  treaty  by  the  interposition 
of  the  king  his  matter,  and  fettle  all  things  in  a  friend- 
ly manner.  The  king  anfwer'd,  that  he  would  ac-  A****"*  »• 

quaint  Bci:a/> !' 
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A.   D.   quaint  the  king  of  England  with  his  intentions  as  fbon 
15-21.     as  poflible,  and  fent  away  Mr.  de  Mwtpefat  for  this 
^VxlV'V'  purpofe. 

This  lord  told  the  king  of  England,  that  it  figni- 
fied  nothing  to  make  a  new  treaty;  t-hat  all  the  imfi- 
nefs  was  to  procure  the  execution  of  that  of  Noyon, 
and  that  every  thing  elfe  would  eafily  be  fettled:  And' 
here  the  matter  refted. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor  having  receiv'd  the 
king's  anfwer,  and  his  disavowal  of  Robert  de  la, 
Marks  enterprize,  but  coldly,  march'd  his  arrny  to 
chaftife  that  prince;  but  the  fequel  fhe\v'd  that  this 
was  not  his  only  defign.  Henry,  c<  >.int  of  NaJJ'au, 
general  of  this  army,  enter'd  upoii  the  territories  of 
Robert  de  la  Mark,  laid  them  wafte,  took  his  forti- 
fied places,  and  raz'd  them,  except  Sedan  and  the 
caftle  of  Jamets,  which  he  durft  not  attack. 

But  the  emperor  went  further  than  this,  and  with- 
out taking  any  more  notice  to  the  king,  he  order'd 
the  count  of  NaJ/'au  to  attack  Motifon,  which  the 
cowardice  of  the  garrifon,  made  up  of  new  rais'd 
troops,  oblig'd  the  governor  to  furrender  to  him.  By 
this  enterprize,  and  fome  others,  the  war  was  openly 
declar'd. 

gift,  •fcfe-  f  The  count  of  NaJJ'au  having  pafs'd  by  Sedan,  judg- 
»«/;«•  Bayard,  ing  it  to  be  too  ftrong,  came  and  laid  fiege  to  Me- 
Cjffmoirt  of  Z-ieres  with  an  army  of  five  and  thirty  thoufand  men. 
fill'  The  plsfce  was  in  pretty  bad  condition  ;  but  there 
was  a  very  good  garrifon  in  it,  and  a  commander 
who  was  not  eafily  frighted  or  difconcerted.  It  was 
the  famous  chevalier  Bayard:  He  behav'd  himfelf  in 
the  defence  of  this  town  as  he  had  always  done  every 
where  elfe,  that  is,  with  fuch  courage,  vigilance,  and 
activity,  as  always  kept  the  enemy  at  a  bay.  He  held 
them  a  month  before  the  place,  whilft  the  king  got 
his  army  together.  He  made  good  ule  of  the  miiun- 
derftanding  which  happen'd  between  the  count  of 
NaJJ'au  and  Sikinghe,  another  of  the  emperor's  gene- 
rals, and  got  a  large  convoy  and  frcfh  troops  into 
the  place.  After  which  the  count  of  NaJJ'au  know- 
ing that  the  king's  army  was  coining  up,  raifed  the 
fiege.  They  purfued  him,  and  during  that  time 
Francis  of  Bourbon,  count  of  St.  'Pol,  retook  Mott- 

'  fan. 
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fon,  and  the  duke  of  Vendome  made  himfelf  mafter  A.  'J) 
of  Landrecy  and  Bapaume,  which  he  faz'd.  if 21  " 

The  king  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Schelde,  and  v^y^ 
made  a  bridge  to  pals  over  it.  The  emperor's  armycom- 
ing  up  too  hue  to  oppofe  his  paflage,  retired.  They 
confulted  whether  they  fhould  puriue  them:  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  conftable  of  Bourbon  that  they  fhould, 
but  this  was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  marflial  de 
Cbatillon,  who  was  not  a  man  of  fo  much  skill  as 
the  confhblc,  but  entirely  devoted  to  the  queen  re- 
gent. Thus  they  always  called  Louifa  of  Savoy,  the 
king's  mother,  ever  fince  fhe  had  this  title,  when  the 
king  went  upon  the  conqueft  of  Milan.  The  mar- 
'fhal  made  his  court  to  that  princefs  by  contradicting 
him,  becaufe  fhe  bore  a  great  hatred  to  the  conftable. 
The  marfhal  had  even  the  command  of  the  vanguard 
given  him,  contrary  to  the  right  of  the  conftable, 
who  difTembled  his  anger,  andliiewed  it  but  too  plain- 
ly fome  time  after  :  The  king  unfeafonably  flood  up- 
on prudence,  at  a  time  when  he  could  have  hazarded  Belcar.  ].,<. 
but  little  ;  and  the  young  emperor  was  fo  perfuaded 
of  the  danger  his  army  was  in,  that  when  he  knew 
the  French'  had  pafs'd  the  Schelde,  he  retreated  the 
night  following  to  the  county  of  Flanders,  Followed 
only  by  an  hundred  horfe. 

The  king  fent  part  of  his  army  to  attack  Bouchain, 
which  furrender'd  to  the  duke  of  P<r«<&j»f,'aiid  march'd 
with  the  reft  to  the  affiftance  of  \Tournay,  which  the 
lord  of  Liques  had  befieged  three  or  four  months. 

During  thefe  tranfadtions,  the  lord  chamberlain 
came  to  the  king's  army,  and  brought  a  projedt  of  a. 
treaty  made  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  at 
Calais,  where  notwithftanding  the  war  was  fo  warmly 
carried  on,  they  treated  of  peace  with  thofe  of  the 
king  and  the  emperor :  But  before  I  fpeak  of  this  ne- 
gotiation,! will  relate  what  happen'd  during  this  year 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Spain  and  Italy. 

The    admiral    de  Bonnhet    had   been  fent   into  Mem^s  tf 
Guy enne  with,  an  army.     He   advanc'd    as    far    as  BeihyV <•  ** 
the  river  Andaye,  forc'd  the  paflage  of  it,  attack'd 
Fontarabia,  and  made  an  aflault  upon  it,  but  was  re- 
puU'd  :   But  the  befieged  apprehending  it  would  be 
carried  by  a  fecond  aflault,  for  which  they  were  pre- 
paring, furrender'd  the  place ;  and  James  d'Ailhn 


paring, 

lord 
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A.  D.   lord  of  Lnde  was  made  governor  of  it  :  But  matters 
if 21.    did  not  go  fo  well  by  a  great  deal  beyond  the  Alps^ 
Wy^  as  on  tne  fide  °f  the  Pyrenees. 

The  pope  pretended  he  had  reafon  to  be  diflatisfied 
with  the  king,  particularly  on  account  of  the  little 
regard  paid  him  by  the  marfhal  de  Lautrec,  who  com- 
manded in  the  Milanese,  and  Menalde  of  Martori, 
bifhop  of  Conzerans  *,  who  prelided  in  the  ecclefia- 
ftical  affairs  of  that  dutchy  :  He  laid  hold  of  theferea- 
fons,  and  fofne  others,  to  break  with  the  king,  and 
make  a  league  with  the  emperor ,;  and  tho'  he  had 
promis'd  not  to  give  the  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  to  that  prince,  he  received  the  white  pad 
from  him,  and  by  this  act  of  vailalage,  he  authenti- 
cally own'd  him  king  of  Naples.  What  determin'd 
him  to  this  alliance,  was,  that  the  emperor  promis'd 
him  to  unite  Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  dominions 
of  the  church,  which  had  for  fome  years  been  yield- 
ed to  France. 

AnMit  of  This  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty, 
Trance,M4.  which  was  carefully  kept  fecret;  the  others  were  that 
lelcar./.i6.thepopeandemperor,  fhould unite  their  forces todrive 
the  French  out  of  the  Milanese,  apcl  fettle  Francis  Sforce 
there,  the  brother  of  Maximilian,  who  had  given 
up  all  his  right  over  this  dutchy  to  the  king,  after  he 
had  conquer'd  it,  in  the  year  ifif.  Moft  of  the  o- 
ther  articles  related  likewife  to  the  advantage  of  the 
holy  fee  and  the  houfe  of  Medicis.  The  republick 
of  Florence,  and  Frederick  of  Gonfagua,  marquis  of 
Mantua,  entered  into  this  league.  The  cardinal  of 
S'wn  ufed  all  his  endeavours,  to  no  purpofe,  to  bring 
the  Swifs  otffrom  the  alliance  with  France  ;  but  he 
obtained  leave  to  raife  troops  in  the  Cantons,  upon 
condition  that  they  ihould  not  be  employ'd  againft  the 
Milanese. 

.  The  juncture  was  favourable  to  the  defigns  of  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  :  The  inhabitants  of  the  Mila- 
neze  were  very  difcontented  at  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  marfhal  of  Lautrec  was  a  brave  and  a 


*  The  Hiftorittns  of  that  time  call  him  Bifliop  of  Tarbes, 
tecau/e  he  had  had  that  Eifioprick  ,-  but  he  VM  trcmjlMtd  to 
that  of  Conzerans. 

good 
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good  officer,  but  was  haughty  and  imperious.  Jerom    A.   CD. 
Morone  vice-chancellor  of  the  Milanese,   who  had     15-21. 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  theconqueftof  that  dutchy,  \^y^J 
receiv'd  neglects  and  affronts  from  the  court.     He 
could  not  diflemble  his  refentment ;  and,  as  he  was 
afraid  of  being  feiz'd,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  went 
to  Trent  to  Francis  Sfarce. 

The  raarfhal  of  Lautrec  being  gone  to  court  to  be 
married,  the  marfhal  of  Foix,  who  had  the  fame  faults 
with  him, '-was  fhortly  after  put  in  his  place.  Seve- 
ral of  the  moft  confiderable  perfons  in  the  Milanese 
imitated  the  example  of  Morone,  and  before  they 
withdrew,  fettled  a  correfpondence  with  other  male- 
contents  who  (laid. 

The  firft  difturbances  began  upon  the  account  of  thefe 
exiles,  which  is  the  name  that  was  given  them.     The 
marfhal  of  Foix  knew  that  Moron/  and  fome  others 
were  in  Reggio,  and  march'd  to  furprize  that  place. 
Francis  Guicciardin,  the  author  of  the  hifiory  of  the  s  .   .  . ~  - 
wars  of  Italy,  was  governor,  under  the  pope,  of  Reg- i.1^0*1 
£/<?,  as  well  as  Modena,  and  fecured  himfelf  againft 
the  furprize. 

The  marfhal  feeing  he  was  upon  his  guard,  defired 
he  would  agree  to  a  conference.  This  governor, 
well  accompanied,  came  out  to  the  entrance  of  the 
ravelin  of  the  gate  of  Parma.  They  began  with  re- 
ciprocal complaints.  The  marfhal  complained,  that 
contrary  to  the  treaties  made  with  France,  the  exiles 
of  Milan  were  received  into  the  pope's  dommions  ; 
and  the  governor,  that  the  marfhal  had  entered  apon 
the  territories  of  the  church  in  a  warlike  manner. 

During  the  converfation,  a  gate  was  opened  to  re- 
ceive a  waggon  loaded  with  corn  :  Bonneval,  who 
was  with  lome  troops  on  that  fide,  had  a  mind  to 
make  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  enter  the  town,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  his  way  ;  but  was  repuls'd, 
and  the  gate  fhut.  They  immediately  fhot  upon  the 
French  from  the  ramparts  ;  and  the  marfhal  run  the 
risk  of  his  life. . 

The  pope  being  informed  of  this  enterprise,  excom- 
municated the  marfhal,  and  called  a  confiftory,  in 
which  he  declaimed  ftrongly  againft  the  king  of  France, 
*nd  enlarg'd  mightily  in  praife  of  the  emperor,  who 
by  profcribing-Latffor,  ashehadjufidoneauheuiet-of 
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A.  2).  Wormes,  fhewed  himfelf  a  worthy  fon  of  the  church, 
15-21.  whilft  the  king  of  France  thought  of  nothing  but  in- 
vading  the  dominions  of  the  holy  fee.  He  made  the 
moft  of  the  accident  which  had  juft  happened  tt.  Mi- 
lan upon  the  very  day  c»f  St.  'Peter,  and  faid  it  was  a 
vifiblepunifhment  of  God :  This  was  the  thunderbolt 
which  fell  upon  the  tower, over  the  gate  of  thecuftle, 
•where  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  powder,  and  all 
Ibrts  of  warlike  ammunitions.  A  great  many  French 
o,fficers  and  foldiers  were  killed  ;  and  if  the  faction  at 
Milan  had  had  refolution  and  prefence  of  mind 
enough,  nothing  would  have  been  more  eafy  than  to 
have  felled  upon  the  caftle,  in  whicji  a  very  great 
breach  was  made. 

The  pope  putting 'on  a  greater  (hew  of  anger  than 
was  real  at  the  enterprise  upon  Reggio,  lent  for  John 
Manuel  the  emperor's  ambaffador  immediately,  with 
whom  he  pretended  to  conclude  a  treaty,  which  had 
been  fign'd  above  two  months  before,  and  which  had 
already  been  begun  to  be  executed. 

The  project  was  to  have  furpmed  the  French  at 
the  fame  time  in  Genoa,  Cofmo,  Placentia,  and  Tar- 
*na,  with  which  places  the  pope  and  the  emperor  had 
correfpondence.  The  defign  upon  Genoa  had  fail'd 
already,  through  the  vigilance  of  Fregofa,  who  was 
doge  of  thatrepublick.  The  marfhal  of  Foix,  by  go- 
ing upon  the  expedition  to  Re%g*o,  had  difperfed  the 
exiles,  who  were  in  the  country  about  'Parma  and 
Placeutia  ;  and  captain  Garrou,  &Bjfcayard,  governor 
of  Cofmo,  had  not  only  beat  Mainfroy  Palavicini 
from  before  his  town,  but  had  likewife  defeated  his 
troops,  and  taken  him  prifoner. 

*n  the  mean  while  the  marfhal  of  Foix  finding  the 
war  declared,  and  that  he  was  attack'd  on  all  tides, 
fent  couriers  upon  couriers  to  court,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  danger  the  Milanese  was  in.  Latttrec 
had  orders  to  go  thither  ;  but  he  reprefented  that  his 
journey  would  be  to  no  purpofe,  if  they  did  not  give 
him  money  to  pay  the  troops.  They  had  none  to 
give  him ;  but  at  lafl  they  made  him  fet  out,  upon 
their  afluring  him  that  they  would  immediately  return 
him  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns  to  Milan,  and 
James  of  Beaune  baron  of  Semblanfai,  fuperinten- 
dant  of  the  finances,  had  orders  to  raife  that  Aim. 

He 
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He  did  fo.  But  the  queen  regent,  who  did  not  love    A.  D. 
Laittrec,  kept  back  this  money  ;  and  they  broke  their     15-21 
word  with  him  :  So  that  for  want  of  this  afiiftance  he 
was  in  the  greateft  perplexity. 

He  engaged  the  Venetians,  by  vertue  of  the  laft 
treaty  made  with  them,  to  bring  fix  thoufand  foot- 
foldiers,  and  fix  hundred  gendarmes  to  the  confines 
of  the  vjeronefe  and  Rreffan.  Alphonfo  of  Eft,  duke 
of  Ferrara,  afllfted  him  likewife  with  what  he  could 
raife  in  his  country,  which  had  been  a  long  time 
wafted  by  the  wars.  He  expected  fix  thoufand  men 
from  France,  and  ten  thoufand  Sjjifs  :  But  being 
obliged  to  have  all  his  fortified  towns  garrifon'd  upon 
the  account  of  the  enemy's  army,  which  was  already 
in  the  field,  all  that  he  could  do,  was  to  keep  him- 
felf  upon  the  defenfive,  and  to  lofe  as  little  as  he 
could. 

Pro/per  Colovua  was  at  the  head  of  the  pope's  troops, 
waiting  for  the  marquefs  of  Pefcara,  who  was  bring- 
ing a  large  body  of  Spaniards  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  who  having 
left  the  French,  was  now  of  the  number  of  the  con- 
federates, and  was  to  join  their  army  with  a  confide- 
rable  reinforcement  from  his  dominion.  He  had  the 
title  of  captain-general  of  the  troops  of  the  church 
Four  thoufand  lanfquenets  came  alfo  from  the  Treu- 
tin,  with  two  thoufand  Grifoxs. 

When  all  thefe  troops  were  join'd,  and  reinforced 
by  thofe  which  were  brought  by  the  exiles  of  D»lilant 
the  generals  determined  upoH  the  fiege  of  'Parma, 
Lautrec  had  forefeen  it,  and  the  marfhal  of  Foix  was 

fot  into  the  town  to  defend  it  with  the  prince  of 
ozzolo  ;  and  the  garrifon  was  pretty  numerous. 

Colonna,  who  was  come  up  before  any  of  the  o- 
thers,  employ'd  himfelf  while  he  waited  for  them  in 
drying  up  fome  canals,  which  made  the  approach  to 
onefiae  of  the  town  difficult.  Hecompafs'd  his  end; 
and  after  this,  that  place  which  was  before  the  ftrong- 
eft,  was  now  the  wcakeft,  and  very  hard  to  defend. 
The  cannon  would  foon  have  made  a  breach  of  fifty 
paces  in  it  ;  and  the  marfhal  thinking  that  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  fuftain  an  aflault  in  that  parr,  abandon'd 
it  in  the  night,  and  entrench'd  himfelf  in  the  other  part 

VOL.  iff.  T  of 
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A.  D.    of  the  town,  which  was  feparated  from  this  by  the 
i  pi.     river. 

There  he  defended  himfelf  vigoroufly  ;  but  hefent 
word  to  Lautrec,  that  if  he  was  not  fuccoured  in 
three  days  time,  he  fhould  be  forced  to  furrender. 

Lautrec  had  already  pafs'd  the  ^owith  five  hundred 
lanciers,  five  thoufand  Siuifs,  and  four  thoufand 
French  foot-foldiers.  He  made  as  if  he  would  have 
given  battle,  tho'  he  had  no  intention  to  do  it,  any 
more  than  to  attack  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  For- 
tunately for  him  there  happcn'd  to  be  fome  mifunder- 
ftanding  between  Proffer  Colonna  and  the  marquis  of 
Pefcara,  which  had  retarded  the  fiege :  They  were  re- 
folved  however  to  carry  it  on,  notwithstanding  the 
French  arrny  was  fo  near,  when  a  diverfion  which 
they  did  not  expect  obliged  them  to  raife  it. 

The  duke  of  Ferrara,  with  whom  the  marfhal  of 
Lautrec  had  left  a  fmall  body,  came  into  the  field 
with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  He  took  Final  and 
the  caflle  of  St.  Felix,  and  advanc'd  towards  Mo- 
dena.  This  place  was  very  unguarded  and  unpro- 
vided, and  the  lofs  of  it  would  not  have  been  recom- 
penced  by  the  taking  of  Parma:  Befides  that,  it  would 
have  cut  oft' their  provifions.  For  which  reafon,  af- 
ter having  called  a  council,  they  refolved  to  leave 
Parma,  and  march  to  the  fuccour  of  Modena. 

Lautrec,  too  happy  in  having  fav'd  Parma,  let  them 
go,  and  thought  ot  nothing  but  covering  the  Mila- 
nese, which  was  threatened  by  a  body  of  fix  thoufand 
Italians,  who  were  foon  to  be  join'd  by  the  twelve 
thoufand  Swifs,  which*  the  cardinal  of  Sion  had  ob- 
tained of  the  Cantons  after  many  refufals,  and  which 
had  been  granted  him  upon  condition  that  they  fhould 
not  be  employ'd  againft  the  Milanese,  becaufe  of  the 
treaty  made  with  the  king  of  France.  The  cardinal 
took  them  upon  this  condition,  tho'  fully  refolved 
not  to  obferve  it.  In  fhort,  he  gained  the  generals ; 
and  the  confederates,  after  having  parted  the  rivers, 
in  the  crofling  of  which  it  is  pretended,  that  Lautrec 
feveral  times  miffed  his  opportunity  of  defeating  them, 
marched  with  the  Swifs  towards  that  dutchy. 

The  Cantons  being  advifed  of  it,  and  not  being 
able  to  bear  that  twelve  thoufand  Swifs  on  one  fide, 

and 
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and  as  many  on  the  other,  fhould  be  every  day  jufl  A.  D 
ready  to  cut  one  another's  throats,  lent  them  orders  15-2,1. 
to  leave  both  armies,  and  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try.  The  difference  in  the  execution  of  this  order 
proceeded  from  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  who  being  in-  B 
formed  of  it,  found  means  to  flop  and  bribe  the  cou- 
rier who  was  carrying  it  to  the  army  of  the  cohiede- 
rates  ;  but  it  was  published  in  that  of  France. 

The  S-wifs  had  no  fooner  received  it,  but  being 
tired  with  fo  long  a  campaign,  which  had'  been 
lengthen'd  out  to  the  month  of  November,  and  angry 
at  not  being  paid,  the  greateft  part  of  them  went 
aw  ay  immediately,  notwithstanding  the  remonftrances 
and  requeils  of  the  marfhal  of  Lautrec,  who  could 
not  keep  above  three  or  four  thoufand  of  them. 

To  compleat  this  misfortune,  the  cardinal  of'  Sion 
not  only  found  means  to  keep  the  Swift  in  the  army 
of  the  allies,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  can- 
tons, but  likewife  took  fuch  meafures  with  thofe 
who  withdrew  from  the  French  army,  that  he  enga- 
ged almofl  all  of  them  to  follow  him. 

Lautrec  being  in  luch  lad  circumilances,  retreated 
with  all  fpeed  tv  Milan,  to  endeavour  to  preferve  that 
for  the  king.  Proffer  Colontta  followed  him,  and  en- 
camped at  Marignan :  From  thence  he  fent  the  mar- 
quis of  Pefcara,  with  fome  Sfanifh  troops,  to  take  a 
view  of  the  diipofition  of  the  French  in  Milan.  This 
general  came  up  to  the  fuburbs  in  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  arid  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  barrier  by  the 
flight  of  a  corps  de  garde  of  the  Venetians,  who  took 
the  alarm,  and  were  frighted.  He  entered  that  part 
of  the  fuburbs  which  was  abandoned,  and  marched 
up  to  the  gate  of  the  city.  He  found  it  guarded  by 
the  partifans  of  the  Gibelin  fadtion,  who  delivered- 
it  up  to  him. 

Profper  Colonna  being  informed  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, detached  feveral  bodies  of  troops  one"  after 
the  other,  who  had  orders  to  march  as  tail  as  poilibly 
they  could.  He  came  up  himfelf,  and  the  Paviari 
port  was  open'd  to  him  by  thofe  in  the  city  who  kne.w 
of  the  treachery.  He  did  not  expect  fo  much  as  this, 
but  only  hop'd  at  the  mod  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  fuburbs. 

T  a  Ths 
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A.  D.  The  bed  that  Lautrec  could  contrive  in  this  fur- 
15-21.  prize,  and  in  the  j  nil  fufpicions  he  had  of  the  inhabi- 
tants,  was  to  call  all  the  foldiers  together  upon  the 
efplanade  of  the  caftle.  He  left  in  the  command  of 
this  fortrefs  a  Gafcon  captain,  named  Mafiaron,  with 
as  many  troops  as  he  could  keep  in  it  for  fome  months  ; 
and,  without  waiting  for  day,  he  took  the  road  to 
Cofmo,  having  (till  with  him  five  hundred  gendarms, 
three  or  four  thoufand  Swifs,  a  few  other  infantry, 
and  Andrew  Gritti,  the  proveditor,  with  the  Venetian 
troops  to  the  number  of  fix  thoufand  men,  and  four 
hundred  gendarms. 

_They  came  toCofmo  at  break  of  day,  and  the«Sw/y?, 
without  waiting  for  any  new  orders,  quitted  the  ar- 
my to  return  to  their  own  country.  Lautrec  being 
thus  abandoned,  left  in  Cofmo  the  lord  of  Vandeneffe, 
brother  to  the  marfhal  de  la  Palice,  and  pafled  the 
Adda,  at  Lecco,  With  the  Venetians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Proper  Colonna  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  confternation  the  French  troops  were  in, 
fent  feveral  detachments  to  feize  upon  the  other  places 
in  the  Milanese,  where  there  were  very  few  troops. 
Pavia  and  Lodi  fur  rendered :  Parma  and  'Placentia 
did  the  fame:  Cremona  revolted;  but  captain  John 
d>  Herbouville,  commander  of  the  caftle,  held  out  till 
the  arrival  of  fome  fuccours  which  Lautrec  lent  him, 
and  the  enemy  who  came  running  from  all  parts  to 
iupport  the  revolt  of  the  citizens,  were  obliged  to 
retire.  Vandeneffe  defended  himfelf  for  fome  time  in 
Cofmo,  where  the  marquis  of  Pefcara  befieged  him; 
but  having  no  ammunition  left,  he  was  forced  to  ca- 
pitulate. 

All  thefe  pieces  of  good  news  came  to  the  pope 

one  upon  another,    and  raifed  him  to  the  height  of 

joy.    He  had  feveral  times  faid,   that  he  could  die 

contentedly,    if  he  faw  Parma  and  Placentia  taken 

from  the  French:  But  he  did  not  enjoy  this  pleafure 

long;  for  four  or  five  days  after  the  taking  of  Milatt 

Guicciard.   an^  Placentia,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  car- 

1. 14.          ried  him  off  in  three  days. 

During  this  time,  they  were  treating  of  peace  at 
Calais  by  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  England,  and 
the  negotiation  I  mentioned  before  continued;  but 
nothing  could  be  agreed  on  ;  and  7W#<zy,  which 

had 
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had  been  for  feveral  months  belieged  by  general  de  A.    D. 
Liques,  was  obliged  to  furrender;  and  the  king  made     15-21 
himfelf  amends  in  fome  fort  for  this  lofs  by  the  ta- 
king  of  Hedtn.    This  was  the  lituation  of  affairs  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1 5*2,1. 

The  death  of  the  pope  difconcerted  the  confede- 
rates a  little,  uot  only  becaufe  he  was  one  of  the  al- 
liance, but  likewife  becaufe  it  was  he  who  paid  the 
Swifs,  and  the  Grifons,  and  part  of  the  Italian  infan- 
try, whom  Proffer  •  Colonna  was  forced  to  disband 
for  want  of  money.  This  general  was  even  put  to 
difficulties  to  find  wherewith  to  fnpport  his  other 
troops;  but  JeromMoroxegotthe  citizens  of  Milan  to 
be  at  this  expence.  He  had  taken  the  title  of  ambaffador  Jf'j?c'v' 
of  Francis  Sfurce,  who  was  by  the  treaty  made  be-  c 
tween  the  late  pope  and  the  emperor,  to  be  rcftored 
to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  his  anceftors  had  poi- 
fefled.  This  motive,  and  the  hatred  of  the  French, 
made  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  fpare  for  nothing  to 
deliver  themfelves  from  their  yoke. 

But  what  mofr.  encreafed.  the  hopes  of  the  league 
again  11  France,  was  the  election  of  fuch  a  pope  as 
the  choice  fell  upon  ;  which  was  upon  cardinal  Adrian, 
adminiftrator  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  in  the  abfence 
of  Charles  V.  Never  was  a  prince's  preceptor  better 
rewarded  for  the  fervices  he  had  done  "his  fcholar 
than  this  cardinal,  who  arrived  all  at  once,  and  with- 
out thinking  of  it,  at  that  to  which  all  the  intrigues 
of  Lewis  XII.  notwithstanding  fo  many  favourable 
circumlhnces,  could  not  advance  cardinal  d"  Am- 
boife. 

The  news  of  this  election  confounded  the  king; 
for  which  reafon  he  hafted  to  prdvide  for  the  affairs  of 
Italy  as  foon  as  poffible.  He  got  ten  thoufand  fol- 
dicrs  of  the  cantons,  who  were  commanded  by  the 
marfhal  of  Lautrec,  the  baftard  of  Savoy,  and  Gale  as 
of  St.  Sever  in. 

This  afliftance  put  the  marfhal  into  a  capacity  of 
oppofing  the  enemy,  and  fo  much  the  more,  becaufe  Gulccia 
the  pope  was  not  without  perplexity.  Francis  Mary  de  l.  -H. 
Rovere,    formerly  duke  of  Urbino,    had  no  fooner 
heard  of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  but   he  took  arms, 
enter'd  that  dutchy,  and  almoft  re-conquered  it  all. 
The  Baglionfs  did  the  lame,    and  made  themfelves 
T  3  matters 
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.  fZ).  matters  of  Te'roufe:  Em,  on  the  other  hand,  Trofyer 
1521.  ColuKfta  hnd  taken  Alexandria  and  Aft  ;  and  befides 
four  thoufand  Germans,  who  were  paid  by  the  city 
of  Milan,  fix  thoufand  had  been  railed  by  the  empe- 
ror with  the  money  which  the  king  of  England  fur- 
nifhedliiin  with,  and  Francis  Sforce  was  coming  in 
perfon  to  take  poiTcflion  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan. 
The  approaching  arrival  of  this  young  prince,  who 
•was  very  well  fpoken  of,  was  not  the  Jeaft  piece  of 
uneafinefs  to  the  marfhal  de  Lautrec,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  affection  of  the  people  of  the  country 
for  the  family  of  the  Sforces,  their  antient  matters. 

He  refblved  to  prevent  him,  and  advanced  towards 
Milan.  This  city,  as  may  be  obferved  through  all 
this  hiflory,  always  furrendered  to  the  itrongeft,  for 
fear  of  being  plundered.  The  caftle  was  ever  the 
retreat  for  him  who  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
town.  The  bufmefs  now  in  hand  was  for  Lautrec 
to  fuccour  it,  and  for  Proffer  Colonna  to  hinder  its 
being  fuccoured.  This  general  had,  during  the  win- 
ter, not  only  very  well  fortified  the  intrenchments 
within  the  city,  but  had  likewife  caft  up  very  ftrong  ones 
without  it  towards  the  country;  and  when  Lautrec 
•had  taken  a  view  of  them  with  the  marfhal  de  Cha- 
bannes,  they  both  judged  it  would  be  a  rafh  underta- 
king to  attack  them.  The  citizens  of  Milan  were 
not  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  French  army ;  and 
Lautrec  feeing  there  was  nothing  to  do  on  that  fide, 
refolved  to  go  and  encamp  at  Caffano  upon  the  Adda, 
to  prevent  Francis  Sforce's  puffing  it,  who  was  coming 
from  the  Trextin  to  Milan  with  fix  thoufand  lanfque- 
nets. 

The  Venetians  had  joined  the  French,  who  received 
new  re-inforcements  from  France,  commanded  by 
the  marfhal  de  Fo'ix,  feter  Navarre,  and  the  cheva- 
lier Bayard.  The  army  was  grown  pretty  numerous. 
Ann  of  Montmorenci,  a  young  lord,  who  had  alrea- 
dy fignalized  himfelf  upon  fome  occafions,  ftormed 
Navarre,  and  afterwards  took  the  town  and  caftle 
of  Vigevano  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  that  Lautrec 
could  do,  he  could  not  hinder  Franc  is  Sforce's  paffing 
the  river ;  and  he  was  received  at  Milan  by  the  inha- 
bitants with  the  greateft  joy  imaginable. 
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This  marfhal  having  failed  in  an  enterprise  he  A.  2 
made  upon  'Pavia,  marched  to  Marignan;  and  ha-  15-21 
ving  patted  by  within  fight  of  Milan,  he  went  and 
ported  himfelf  at  the  little  town  of  Monza. 

Colonna  feeing  the  French  fo  near  Milan,  advanced 
towards  it  himielf,  and  encamped  betwixt  that  capi- 
tal and  Monza,  in  Bicoque.  This  place,  fo  famous 
in  our  hiftories  for  the  bloody  battle  that  was  fought 
tKere,' was  nothing  but  a  caftle  in  a  park  of  very  large 
compafs,  where  the  old  dukes  of  Milan  took  the  di- 
verfion  of  hunting.  It  was  a  compleat  camp  ready 
made,  in  which  the  enemy's  army  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  lodgment;  and  very  advantagious 
for  its  fituation,  and  its  fmall  diftance  from  Milan, 
which  was  but  a  good  league  off.  The  park  was  t 
enclofed  on  all  fides  with  good  walls  and  very  deep  G 
ditches,  andCoIonna  added  feveral  works.  So  that  Lau- 1. 
tree  had  no  thoughts  of  attacking  him  there:  But  he  was 
forced  to  it  in  a  manner,  fo  that  he  could  not  help 
it. 

The  Swift  not  having  received  any  money  for  a 
long  time,  their  general  officers  came  to  the  marfhal, 
and  declared  to  him  the  refolution  they  were  in  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  He  made  remon- 
ftrances  and  requefts  to  them  in  vain.  Their  Jaft 
anfwer  was;  Sir,  either  money,  or  difcharge,  or 
battle.  We  will  fight  to  morrow,  if  you  will;  but 
we  will  be  gone  the  next  day,  if  you  will  not. 

Lautrec,  in  the  neceffity  he  was  in  of  choofing, 
promifed  to  lead  them  on  the  next  day  to  fall  upon 
the  enemy's  camp.  They  difpofed  themfelves  for  it 
in  the  morning.  Montmorenci  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  Swifs,  who  were  to  make  the  firft  attack; 
and  they  were  fo  impatien-t  to  do  it,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  arguments  that  commander  could  ufe, 
to  prevail  with  them  to  flay  for  their  cannon,  which 
was  behind,  and  which  they  would  have  occafion  for 
to  anfwer  that'  of  the  enemy,  and  to  deftroy  part  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  camp,  they  forced  him  to  ad- 
vance and  begin  the  attack. 

As  foon  as  they  were  come  within  reach  of  their 

cannon,  all  open  and  uncovered,,  they  difchargedluch 

terrible  vollies  upon  them,  that  above  a  thoufand 

were  taken  off.    They  iuftaiucd  this  Fire  with  fur- 

T  4  F"finS 
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A.  D.  Fifing  intrepidity,  and  threw  themfelves  headlong 
15*21.  ftito me  ditch:  But  when  they  looked  about  on  all 
(ides,  to  fee  which  way  they  fhould  climb  up  the  in- 
trenchments,  they  found  them  every  where  fo  fteep 
and  high,  that  they  could  but  juft  touch  the  top  of 
them  wich  the  end  of  their  pikes. 

Here  it  was  that  a  terrible  Daughter  was  made  by 
the  cannon  and  arquebuifcs  of  the  enemy,  not  one 
fliot  of  which  was  loft  in  this  multitude  of  foi- 
diers  in  diforder  :  Albert  de  la  Vieae,  their  comman- 
der, and  two  and  twenty  officers,  were  killed  upon 
the  fpot.  The  count  of  Montfort,  Graville,  Mio- 
lans,  Roc^uelaure,  Longa^  Laguiche,  Launay,  Tour- 
non,  were  all  flain.  Montmorenci  was  knocked  to  the 
ground  with  a  blow  that  ftunn'd  him,  without  hurt- 
ing him  otherwife ;  and  he  was  drawn  from  under  an 
heap  of  dead  bodies,  where  he  muft  have  been  fmo- 
ther'd.  There  were  three  thoufand  Swifs  killed  in 
this  attack ;  and  thofe  that  were  left,  confented  to 
retire  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rnarfhal  du  Foix,  at  the  head 
of  three  hundred  foldiers,  and  fome  French  and  Ita- 
lian battalions,  had  ftormed  a  ftone  bridge,  which  was 
the  way  of  going  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  had 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  that  entrance  into  theintrench- 
ment. 

Lautrec  having  fome  hopes  of  fucceeding  by  this 
place,  propofed  to  the  Swtfs  to  march  thither,  and 
iupport  the  marfhal  du  Foix :  But  they  refufed.  And 
that  lord  being  overpowered  by  the  number  of  the 
enemies,  which  Proffer  Colonna  detached  to  that  fide, 
was  forced  to  quit  the  poll,  after  having  loft  a  great 
many  foldiers.  They  founded  a  retreat ;  in  which 
the  prudence  and  valour  otCrequi,  lord  of  ^ontdor- 
#«/',  who  commanded  the  Corps  de  referve,  faved  the 
reft  of  the  army.  For  by  the  difcouragement  of  the 
Swifs,  it  had  been  infallibly  difperfed,  if  he  had  not 
ftopp'd  the  enemy,  who  came  out  in  great  numbers  to 
purfue  it. 

Notwithftanding  all  that  Lautrec  could  do,  the 
Svjifs  executed  their  refolution;  and  the  Tuefday 
after  Low- Sunday,  that  is,  two  days  after  the  battle  of 
they  began  to  march  homewards, 
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By  their  going Lautrec  loft  half  of  his  army.  A  few  A.  D. 
days  after  the  marquifs  of  Pefcara  furprifed  Lodi.  A  15-21 
new  misfortune  happened.  The  bridge  which  the 
French  had  maae  over  the  Adda  being  broken,  three 
thoufand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe  were  ftopp'd, 
and  forced  to  furrender  themfelves  to  the  enemy,  who 
made  them  prifoners.  And  laftly,  the  Venetians  fee- 
ing the  French  army  deftroyed,  began  to  treat,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  feparate  peace  with  the  emperor.  Lau- 
trec, who  knew  this,  being  quite  difconcerted  with 
Ib  many  misfortunes,  after  having  conjured  the  com- 
manders of  the  caftle  of  Milan,  of  Nwara,  and  Pi" 
fighltone,  which,  with  Cremona,v}tre.  the  only  places 
that  remained  to  the  French ,  to  remember  that  the 
honour  and  welfare  of  the  nation  was  in  their  hands, 
fet  out  in  order  to  go  to  Court,  and  give  an  account 
to  the  king  of  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  he 
left  the  Milanese. 

He  could  hardly  expe<3:  to  be  well  received  there.  A-°-  » 
He  had  done  fome  handfome  a&ions,  and  commit- 
ted fome  great  Faults ;  but  ufually  bad  fuccefs  makes 
the  latter  to  be  remembred,and  the  former  forgot.  He  Bel«r- 
obtained  an  audience  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  by 
means  of  the  conftable.  The  king  received  him  very 
coldly ;  and  Lautrec  took  the  liberty  to  begin,  with 
asking  him  the  reafon  of  it.  Can  I,  anfwered  the 
king,  look  with  a  good  eye  upon  him  who  hath  loft 
me  my  dutchy  ofMi/av?  Sire,  replied  Lautrec,  with 
refolution,  I  am  bold  to  tell  your  Majefty,  that  fhe 
is  the  only  caufe  of  it  in  not  furnifhing  me  with 
money  for  the  troops.  How!  faid  the  king,  all 
in  a  iurprife;  did  not  you  receive  four  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  foon  after  you  got  to  Milan*  I  re- 
ceived Letters  about  them  from  your  majefty,  replied 
Lautrec,  but  that  money  never  came  ov^r  the  Alps. 

At  thefe  words  the  king,  full  of  rage,  fent  imme- 
diately for  fuperintendant  Semblanfay,  and  demanded 
an  account  of  him  of  the  four  hundred  thoufand 
crowns.  He  owned  that  he  did  not  fend  them  into 
Italy,  and  faid,  that  the  queen  regent  had  taken  them, 
after  having  aflured  him,  that  fhe  would  provide  for 
every  thing ;  and  that  he  had  her  acquittance  for  it. 

This 
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A.  D.  This  excufe  hardly  juftified  the  minifler:  But  the 
15-22.'  king  breaking  off  the  difcourfe,  entered  haftily  into 
tnat  pn'ncefs's  chamber,  and  complained  bitterly  to 
her  of  the  irreparable  lofs  which  flie  had  brought 
upon  him  by  her  unfaithful nefs  and  avarice. 

The  queen  regent,  without  being  moved,  anfwered 
coolly,  that  all  that  Semblanpay  faid  was  falfe.  He 
was  brought  before  her  immediately.  She  maintained 
to  his  face,  that  all  the  money  fhe  received  of  him, 
was  a  depofit  which. fhe  hadtrufted  in  his  hands,  con- 
Ming  of  what  fhe  had  laved  out  of  her  revenue,  and 
that  it  was  not  that  which  was  enquired  after. 

As  both  of  them  fpoke  with  a  great  deal  of  affii- 
rance,  the  king  not  knowing  whom  to  lay  the  fault 
upon,  and  being  relblved  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter,  ordered  Semblanfay  to  be  confined. 
The  affair  was  drill'd  on  for  ieveral  years.  He  was 
not  tried  till  the  year  1^27,  when  he  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged  at  Montfaucon,  for  the  crime  of  pecu- 
lation, and  the  fentence  was  executed. 

The  departure  of  Lautrec  from  the  Milanese, 
and  the  fear  jthat  he  would  return  foon  with  new 
forces,  made  Proffer  Colonna  haften  to  finifh  his  con- 
queft.  He  laid  fiege  to  Cremona  ;  and  the  marfhal 
de  Foix,  who  commanded  there,  not  daring  to  truft 
the  garrifon,  which  for  the  moft  part  was  Italian,  ca- 
pitulated,  and  obliged  himfelf  to  furrender  the  place, 
if  it  was  not  fuccoured  in  three  months  by  an  army; 
but  the  caftle,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
John  of  Herbouville,  did  not  capitulate.  The  fur- 
prifing  of  Genoa  by  the  marquis  of  <Pefeara  com- 
pleated  the  ruin  of  the  king's  affairs  in  Italy,  where  he 
had  now  no  more  places] of  defence,  but  the  caftles  of 
Milan,  Novara,  and  Cremona:  But  what  perplexed 
him  moft,  was,  that  he  was  attacked  at  the  fame  time 
on  the  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  the  Englijh  were 
likewife  going  to  make  a  defcent  upon  Picardy. 

The  refblution  and  valour  of  James  a?  Aillon  lord 
ofLude  kept  the  Spaniards  near  a  year  before  Fonta- 
rabia,  notwithstanding  the  fcarcity  and  ficknefs  which 
wafted  his  garrilbn.  The  marfhal  of  Chatillon  was 
fent  to  its  afliftance;  but  he  died  upon  the  road,  and 
his  ftarf  was  given  to  Ann  of  Montmorettci,  who  was 
then  upon  a  negotiation  at  Venice. 

The 
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The  marflial  of  Chabannes  took  the  command  of   A .  D. 
the  army,  forced  his  paffage  over  the  river  Andaye,     15-22. 
notwithstanding  the  Sfanifh  army  was  on  the  oppo-  ^xv^/ 
fite  ftiore,  put  it  to  flight,  and  raifed  the  fiege  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  1^23.     My  lord  of 
Lude  having  a  dcfire  to  return  to  court,  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  place  to  captain  Frauget,   lieutenant  of 
the  company    of  gendarms,  belonging  to  the  late 
marfhal  ofChdtilhn. 

Before  this  time  the  king  of  England  had  declared  Poiydor. 
war  againft  the  king  in  form  by  an  herald,  whom  he  Vl1^- 1-  27* 
fent  to  him  to  Lyons  ^  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  came 
with  an  Englijh  army  to  Calais.     He  was  joined  by  the 
count  of  Sure,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  Margaret 
of  Auftria,  governefs  of  \!^Q  Low-Countries,  had  in  pay. 

The  king  took  the  method  which  king  Charles  V. 
had  formerly  done  in  the  long  wars  he  had  with  the  %££"'{  *. 
Englijh  :  This  was  to  keep  upon  the  defenfive,  to 
furnifli  and  fortify  his  places  well,  and  to  have  fcve- 
ral  flying  camps  to  tire  the  enemy,  without  coming 
to  a  decifivc  battle.  The  duke  of  retoKmt,  the  count 
of  Guife,  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  and  Mr.  de  la  Tre- 
mouille,  were  the  principal  commanders  of  thefe  little 
bodies.  They  every  one  behaved  themfelves  with  all 
the  valour,  a&ivity,  and  conduct  that  could  be  de- 
fired  of  them.  But  at  length  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  fiege  of  Hefdin. 

Du  Biez  commanded  in  that  place,  and  defended 
it  fowell,  that  after  a  fiege  of  fix  weeks  the  Englifo, 
among  whom  the  dyfentery  had  made  great  havock , 
were  forced  to  raife  it,  and  returned  into  England, 
without  having  done  any  thing,  but  committed  fome 
ravages. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Campaign  of  the  year  15*2,3,  x.  D.  1523. 
the  duke  of  Arfcot  inverted  Terouenne,  to  conceal  his 
defign  of  furprizing  Guife,  with  which  he  kept  cor- 
refpondence.  But  he  miffed  his  aim;  and  the  duke  of 
Vendbme  having  thrown  a  considerable  afiiftance  into 
Tcrouenne,  the  Spaniards  retired. 

In  the  mean  time  the  caftle  of  Milan,  for  want  of 
provifions  and  ammunition,  was  forced  to  furrcnder; 
and  the  Venetians,  after  a  great  many  delays,  being 
perfuaded  that  the  king  could  not  fend  a  great  many 
troops  into  //#A',  on  account  of  the  diverfion  of  the 
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^   /).    Englijh  in  Picardy,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  fide  of 
15-23.    the  Pyrenees,  treated  with  the  emperor,  and  made  an 
\^-y-^  alliance  againft  all  who  fhould  pretend  to  difturb  the 
repofeof/ta/y. 

When  this  alliance  was  publick,  it  was  no  longer 
doubted,  but  the  king,  who  had  bufinefs  enough  up- 
on his  hands  at  the  feveral  frontiers  of  his  kingdom, 
would  lay  afide  his  defign  of  a  new  expedition  into 
Italy  ^  which  he  was  thinking  of :  But  the  Milanese 
lay  too  near  his  heart,  and  he  was  refolved  to  hazard 
all  to  conquer  it  again. 

He  continued  making  his  preparations,  being  per- 
fwaded  in  himfelf,  that  the  Venetians,  and  feveral 
other  ftatesof  Italy,  woul'd  return  to  his  fide,  as  foon 
as  he  fhould  appear  there  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  army,  out  of  thejealoufy  they  had  to  the  great 
power  of  the  emperor,  under  whom  they  could  not 
avoid  being  crufhed :  But  an  unlucky  accident  broke 
all  his  meafures,  and  was  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quencesto  the  kingdom:  This  was  the  rebellion  of  the 
conftable  of  Bourbon  ;  the  original  of  which  was  the 
hatred  of  the  queen  regent,  the  king's  mother,  to 
that  prince. 

ritadingt  of      Among  feveral  things  which  kindled  or  nourifhed 

UJIwZr  tnis  natre(Mnat  which  made  the  moftopen  appearance, 

^yen  /»    was  a  great  fuit  at  law  which  this  imperious  and  re- 

tbit  C"ujt.     vengeful  princef  s  entered  into  with  the  conftable,  about 

the  eflate  belonging  to  thehoufeof  J3o#nW,thelofs  of 

which  would  have  been  the  utter  ruin  of  that  prince. 

jfcMoiY*  »f       The  emperor  being  informed  of  the  conftable's  cha- 

Beiiay,  i.  3.  grin,  by  Adrian  of  Cray,  count  of  Roeux,  a  confide- 

rable  lord  in  the  Netherlands,  did  not  mifsfo  great  an 

opportunity,  and  looked  upon  the  prince  as  a  very 

proper  inftrument  to  give  the  king  great  perplexity  in 

his  kingdom,  and  who  might  at  leaft  be  made  a  good 

ufe  of  to  break  the  meafures  which  he  had  taken  to 

refettle  his  affairs  in  Italy. 

intbt  cm-        He  fent  Beaurain,  his  chamberlain,  incognito  to  the 
jf^o/Bour-  conftable  with  credential  letters.     The  meeting  was 
kon*/  KM.  at  Montbrifon  in  le  Forez.     He  propofed  to  the  con- 
ftable, to  marry  Eleanor  of  Auftria,  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal's widow,  and  niece  to  the  emperor,  with  ad- 
vantages proportionable  to  fuch  an  alliance.     The 
cpnflable  being  hurried  away  with  anger,  yielded  to 

thefe 
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thefe  great  offers,  and  promifed  to  aflift  the  emperor  A.  D. 
and  the  king  of  England,  with  all  his  power,  in  the  15-23. 
irruption  which  they  had  concerted  to  make  in  the  V^-yx 
kingdom. 

In  the  mean  while  the  king  was  ready  to  march  for  J'T"'"  * 
Italy.  The  admiral  de  Bomtivet  was  gone  before,  y>  '* : 
and  had  already  feizedupon  Pas  de  Suze.  The  mnr- 
fhal  of  Montmorenci  hadfince  that  pafTed  the  Alps,  and 
joined  the  admiral  near  Turin,  where  they  waited  for 
the  king,  and  the  reft  of  the  army ;  when  that  prince 
being  come  to  St.  Peter  le  Monflier  in  Nivernots,  was 
informed  by  Matignw  and  d*  Argouges,  two  Nor- 
man gentlemen  of  the  conftable's  family,  that  fome- 
thing  or  other  was  plotting  under  hand  with  the  em- 
peror, by  the  means  of  the  count  of  Roeux\  but  they 
did  not  know  any  of  the  particulars.  The  king  con- 
tinued his  march  as  far  as  Moulins,  where  the  con- 
ftable  was  in  bed,  feigning  himfelf  lick,  that  he  might 
be  excufed  from  going  into  Italy,  Whither  the  king 
intended  he  fhould  accompany  him. 

The  king  went  to  fee  him,  accofted  him  with  a  ve- 
ry friendly  air ;  and  having  made  every  body  retire, 
told  him,  that  he  was  informed  from  good  hands, 
that  he  kept  a  correfpondence  with  the  emperor,  who 
made  ufe  of  the  count  of  Roeux  to  endeavour  to  cor- 
rupt him ;  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  fuit  of  Law 
which  had  been  entred  into,  chagrined  him  very  much; 
but  that  he  might  depend  upon  his  goodnefs ;  and  ai- 
fured  him,  that  if  he  loft  his  caufe,  he  would  return 
him  all  his  eftate. 

The  conftable,  without  feeming  confounded,  con- 
feffed,  that  the  count  of  Roeux  had  follicired  him  in 
the  emperor's  name;  but  that,  knowing  his  duty  to 
his  king  and  country,  he  had  utterly  rejected  all  the 
offers  which  had  been  made  him:  That  he  was  al- 
ways refolved  not  to  make  this  a  fecret  to  his  maje- 
fty ;  that  he  had  not  acquainted  him  with  it,  becaufc 
he  thought  it  was  not  proper  to  truft  fuch  a  thing  to 
a  third  perfon,  any  more  than  in  a  letter,  and  that 
knowing  he  was  to  pafs  by  Moulins,  he  had  deferred 
giving  him  an  account  of  it  till  then:  That  now,  to 
remove  all  fufpicion,  he  would  follow  him  into  Italy ; 
and  that  his  phyficians  having  allured  him,  that  in  a 

few 
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A.  D.    few  days  he  might  bear  a  litter,  he  hoped  to  join  him 
i   2.     very  fpeedily  at  Lyons* 

The  king,  who  judged  of  every  body's  fincerity  by 
his  own,  was  fatisfied  with  his  anfwer;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  opinion  of  the  wifeft  of  his  council, 
who  advifed  him  to  have  the  conftable  taken  up,  he 
would  not  do  it,  but  purfued  his  march  to  Lyons: 
But  very  foon  after  he  was  come  thither,  he  learned^ 
that  that  prince  accompanied  with  one  fingle  gentle- 
man, called  Pomperant,  had  made  his  efcape.  He 
difpatched  meffengers  after  him,  and  fent  fome  horfe 
to  feveral  paffes.  He  was  very  near  falling  into  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  were  fearching  for  him :  And  af- 
ter feveral  adventures  which  always  happen  upon 
thefe  occafions,  he  got  to  'Trent  in  fix  weeks  time; 
and  from  thence  he  went  into  the  Milanese,  with  the 
title,  of  the  emperor's  lieutenant-general  in  Italy ; 
but  he  did  not  fo  foon  acl:  in  that  office. 

The  defertion  of  this  prince  gave  the  king  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  All  the  constable's  fortified  places 
werefeized  on,  and  feveral  lords  and  gentlemen,  who 
were  fulpe&ed  of  being  concerned  in  this  affair;  and 
the  king  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent  in  him  to 
go  into  Italy  at  fuch  a  juncture.  So  that  admiral  de 
Bonnivet  was  trufted  with  all  the  management  of  the 
war  in  that  country. 

He  had  a  very  fine  army.  It  confided  of  above 
five  and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  part  French,  part  lanf- 
quenets,  and  part  Swift,  and  a  great  number  of  gend- 
armery,  befides  the  light  horfe.  The  firft  thing  he 
did,  was  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  town  of  Nova- 
ra,  and  he  left  the  caftle  blocked  up.  Afterwards  he 
took  ffigfaano,  and  fubdued  all  the  country  on  this 
fide  the  Tefin  without  a  battle.  He  forced  his  paf- 
fage  over  that  river,  notwithfianding  the  oppofition 
of  Proper  Colonna,  and  was  very  much  blamed  for 
not  going  ftrait  to  Milan,  which  in  the  confternation 
the  inhabitants  were  in,  would  have  opened  its  gates 
to  him.  He  heartily  repented  of  it  afterwards ;  and 
contented  himfelf  with  blocking  up  that  capital^  by 
means  of  Monza  upon  the  Lambro,  in  which  he  put 
a  garrifon,  and  by  the  gate  of  Lodi,  of  which  cheva- 
lier Bayard  had  made  himfelf  mafter. 

This 
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This  knight  went  from  thence  to  Cremona,  the  A .  D. 
caftle  of  which  the  brave  John  of  Herbouville  had 
kept  two  years  for  the  king.  He  died  there  a  little 
while  before,  and  there  were  but  eight  foldiers  left  .in 
it,  into  whom  he  had  infufed  fo  much  courage,  that 
they  never  defired  to  furrender;  but  always  rejected 
the  enemy's  offers,  who  not  knowing  how  fmall 
their  number  was,  durft  not  fet  about  ftorming  them. 
Bayard  got  in  by  the  gate  of  Secours,  and  afterwards 
beneged  the  town  ;  but  the  rains  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don the  enterprize. 

Admiral  Bonnivet  did  the  fame  to   fome  others, 
which  had  no  better  fuccefs ;  auer  which,  the  rains 
and  Inows  being  fallen,  he  was  forced  to  quit  the 
blockade  of  Milan.     He  retired  to  Biagraffa,    near 
the  Tejln,    where  he  fortified  himfelf,    in  order  to 
Ipend  the  winter  there,  and  wait  for  fuccours  from 
France  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign.     He 
fent  fome  Savoyard  troops  which  he  had  in  his  army  Guicciard., 
into  Piemont*  and  fome  others  into  France,    to  get1>1s- 
quarters.  capeiia,i.3< 

A  little  before  this,  pope  Adrian  died,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Julius  de  Medicis,  who  took  the  name  of 
Clement  VII.  Towards  the  end  of  this  fame  year 
15-23.  died  liKewife  Pr  offer  Colonna,  who  was  a  great 
lofs  to  the  confederates.  He  was  efteemed  the  greateft 
general  in  Italy.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  command 
by  the  count  of  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  conftable  of  Bourbon  came  alib 
into  the  Milanese,  to  the  misfortune  of  the  French. 
I  will  refume  the  courfe  of  affairs  in  this  country, 
after  having  touched  upon  what  palled  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  during  this  lail  campaign. 

That  was  lefs  unhappy  than  could  have  been  hoped 
for,  as  the  kingdom  was  attacked  at  the  fame  time  on 
all  fides.  The  skilfulnefs  of  the  commanders,  with 
whom  the  king  truftcd  the  defence  of  the  frontiers, 
made  amends  for  the  fmall  number  of  foldiers  which 
they  had  to  guard  them.  The  count  ofGuife  ftarved 
twelve  thoufand  lanfquenets,  who  had  penetrated 
into  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  by  the  way  of  Franche- 
Cotnte,  by  cutting  off  their  provisions,  obliged  them 
to  retire,  and  defeated  part  of  their  rear  while  they 
were  repaffmg  the  Meufe. 

The 
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.  D.  The  Englijh,  joined  with  the  Flemings,  entered 
15-23.  'Picardy,  and  took  fome  fmall  places  which  were 
not  defenfible.  They  advanced  as  far  as  within  ele- 
ven leagues  of  Paris',  but  M.r.dela  fremottille,  whom 
the  king  had  made  his  lieutenant-general  in  Picardy, 
provided  fo  well  for  the  fecarity  of  all  the  fortified 
places,  that  they  durft  not  attack  any  one  of  them; 
and  Mr.  de  Chabot,  lord  of  Brton,  and  the  duke  of 
Vendome,  being  come  up  in  November  with  a  body  of 
troops,  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  retreat,  without 
being  able  to  take  up  their  winter-quarters  in  France, 
as  they  had  boafted  they  would.  The  brave  Charles 
de  Crequi,  of  'Pontdirmi,  fignalized  himfelf  in  this 
country,  during  the  campaign,  by  feveral  a6Hons,  in 
which  his  courage  and  conduct  equally  appeared;  and 
he  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  the  king  was  the  moft 
indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  this  province. 
h,  *f  The  marftial  of  Lautrec  gained  no  lefs  glory  in 
,  1.2.  QUyenne^  where  he  commanded.  The  Spaniards  be- 
fieged  Bayonne  by  fea  and  land.  The  marfhal  threw 
himfelf  into  the  place,  tho'  it  had  but  a  very  fmall 
garrifon,  and  defended  himfelf  fo  well,  that  he  forced 
the  enemy  to  raife  the  fiege ;  after  which  they  repaired 
the  mountains. 

Sohandfome  a  defence  in  three  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  was  no  lefs  glorious  than  fo  many  victories ; 
and  excepting  the  plundering  of  fome  places  in  the 
flat  country,  the  kingdom,  though  attacked  by  nu- 
merous troops,  received  no  damage  this  year  ;  but 
the  next  began,  and  continued  with  lefs  fuccefs ;  and 
fortune  feern'd  at  laft  to  become  more  favourable  to 
France,  only  to  throw  it  into  greater  misfortunes. 

The  firft  bad  news  came  to  the  king  from  that  fide 
where  he  expected  it  leaft:  It  was  that  of  the  taking 
of  Fontarabia.  Captain  Frauget  furrendered  this  place 
by  capitulation  in  February,  after  a  month's  fiege, 
which  Mr.  du  Lude  had  defended  for  a  year  fome 
time  before,  notwithftanding  the  fcarcity  of  provi- 
fions,  and  ill  condition  of  the  garrifon.,  Fraugcfs 
excufe  was,  that  he  fufpe&cd  don  Pedro  of  Navarre^ 
and  the  Navarrois,  whom  this  lord  commanded  there. 
His  excufes  were  not  receiv'd,  but  he  was  degraded 
from  his  nobility  with  the  moft  ignominious  circum- 
ftances.  He  had  fhew'd  his  valour  upon  feveral  oc- 

cafions, 
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cafions,  but  he  wanted  it  on  this.  The  Spanijh  army  A.  2) 
being  in  a  very  forry  condition  through  the  fatigues  15-24. 
it  had  fuffer'd  at  the  fiege  in  fo  hard  a  fealbn,  went 
upon  no  other  enterprise;  but  affairs  began  to  be  ur- 
gent in  Italy. 

The  generals  of  the  confederates  took  the  field  in 
the  beginning  of  March.  The  conftable  of  Bourbon, 
the  count  of  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  general  of  the  troops  of  the  church,  Peter 
Pefaro,  proveditor  of  the  Venetian  army,  and  the 
marquis  of  Pefcara,  after  having  held  feveral  coun- 
cils, concluded,  that  as  they  were  much  ftronger 
than  the  admiral,  they  fhould,  without  delay,  march 
towards  him,  and  oblige  him  to  quit  his  camp  at 
Biagraffa,  by  cutting  off  his  provisions. 

They  palled  the  Tejin,  and  took  fome  places. 
The  admiral,  who  faw  that  their  defign  was  to  hemj 
him  in,  was  obliged  to  decamp,  which  he  did,  and 
ported  himlelf  at  Vige'vano,  on  this  iide  the  Tefin. 
The  furprize  viVorceik,  which  the  enemy  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  by  the  correfpondence  they  had  with 
the Gibelin  faction,  compleated  his  confufion.  They 
deprived  him,  by  this  means,  of  the  communication 
with  tPiemottt,  and  enclofed  him  in  the  Novarefe,  a 
country  entirely  ruined,  where  it  would  be  impofli- 
ble  for  him  to  fubfift. 

He  had  but  two  remedies  left,  one  a  re-inforce- 
ment  of  fix  thouland  Swifs,  who  were  coming  to 
him  from  the  Iide  of  Tvre'e ;  the  other  was  fix  tl,ou- 
land  Grifons,  who  were  marching  from  Bergamafque 
to  join  the  prince  of  Bozzolo  at  Lodi,  with  delign  to 
make  a  diverfion  upon  the  territories  of  the  Venetians, 
and  the  country  about  Milan ;  but  the  adivity  of  the 
enemies  generals  broke  all  his  meafures. 

'John  of  Medicis  was  fent  by  the  viceroy  with  four  ibid, 
thoufand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horfe  to  meet  the 
Grifons;  and  he  harrafs'd  them  fo  with  this  cavalry, 
that  he  made  them  return  into  the  mountains  without 
having  been  able  to  get  near  the  Lodefin,  where  the 
prince  of  Bozzolo  was  waiting  for  them. 

The  admiral  being  deprived  of  this  fuccour,  de- 
camped from  near  Novara,  and  came  to  Ro-magnan* 
upon  the  Sejjia.  The  Swtfs  came  up  the  next  morn- 

VOL.  Ill,  U  ing 
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D.   1>nS  to  the  bank  of  that  river  on  the  other  fide,  and 
T2.4      nothing  could  any  longer  hinder  their  joining. 

Though  moft  hiftorians  afcribe  the  lofs  of  the 
Milanese  to  the  bad  condud  of  the  admiral,  yet 
it  muft  be  confefs'd  that  his  ill  fortune  had  a  great 
hand  in  it.  The  Swifs  aniwer'd  thofe  whom  he 
tent  to  compliment  them  upon  their  arrival ,  that 
they  did  not  come  to  join  their  army,  but  only  to 
bring  back  thofe  of  their  nation  to  their  own  coun- 
try, the  greateft  part  of  whom  had  perifhed  already 
by  fatigue  and  ficknefs ;  that  the  king  had  not  kept  his 
word  with  them ;  that  he  had  promis'd  them  that 
when  they  came  to  Twee,  they  fhould  meet  with  the 
duke  of  Longueville,  and  four  hundred  gendarms  to 
efcort  them  ;  that  they  were  difappointed  ;  that  it 
look'd  as  if  they  had  lent  for  them  only  to  expofe 
them  as  a  prey  to  the  cavalry  of  the  confederates ; 
and  that,  in  fhort,  they  would  go  no  further. 

The  Stuff*  in  the  army  knowing  the  difpofition  of 
their  country-men,  made  no  delay  to  be  gone;  and 
they  went  in  crowds  as  fail  as  they  could  to  all  the 
fords  they  could  find  to  get  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
river. 

The  admiral  being  very  much  vexed  to  fee  himfelf 
loft  by  the  very  means  which  fhould  have  been  his 
prefervation,  had  no  other  method  to  take  but  to  pafs 
the  Sejfia  over  the  bridge  which  he  had  built,  in  order 
to  get  into  France  with  the  debris  of  the  army,  by  the 
valley  of  Aoft\  but  the  enemy's  army  followed  them 
fo  clofe,  that  this  retreat  could  not  be  made  without 
great  danger.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  the  conftable 
of  Bourbon,  contrary  to  that  of  the  other  generals, 
who  were  for  letting  the  troops  reft,  that  they  did 
not  lofe  fight  of  the  admiral,  without  which  he  would 
have  efcaped  them.  They  had  their  army  already 
form'd  in  order  of  battle,  when  this  general  was  ma- 
king his  difpofitions  to  pafs  the  Sejfia. 

He  fent  his  infantry  over  the  bridge,  and  Itaid  be- 
hind with  the  rear  and  all  the  gendarmery  to  fupport 
the  effort  of  the  enemy  who  attacked  them  briskly. 
He  was  wounded  with  a  musket  fhot  in  the  arm  in 
the  firft  onfet.  The  great  quantity  of  blood  which 
he  loft,  obliged  him  to  retire,  and  be  carried  to  the 

other 
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ether  fide  of  the  bridge,  leaving  the  care  of  the  rear  to   d.  D. 
the  count  of  St.  Pol,  and  the  chevalier  Bayard.  1 5*2.4  • 

Thefe  two  brave  men  did  all  that  could  be  expect- 
ed  from  their  courage  and  conduct,  and  repulfed  the 
enemy  feveral  times;  but  Bayard  having  receiv'd  a 
musket  Ihot  into  his  kidneys,  which  broke  his  ver- 
tebrae, could  not  keep  upon  his  horle,  but  was  forced 
to  be'taken  to  the  ground.  He  ordered  himfelf  to  be 
fet  up  againft  a  tree,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  ene- 
my, holding  the  hilt  of  his  fword  before  his  eyes, 
for  want  of  a  crucifix,  and  praying  to  God  while  he 
waited  for  death,  which  he  eafily  perceiv'd  was  very 
near. 

The  count  of  St.  Pol,  who  was  left  by  himfelf  with 
the  care  of  the  retreat,  continued  to  perform  great 
exploits  of  arms  with  the  remains  of  the  gendarmery 
which  he  had ;  and  how  unfortunate  foever  this  re- 
treat might  be,  it  would  have  pafTed  in  other  circum- 
itances  for  one  of  the  fined  actions  in  war  that  had 
been  feen  in  a  long  time;  for  it  was  made  in  very  good 
order;  the  artillery  was  faved  with  moft  of  the  baggage, 
and  there  were  not  many  men  killed. 

One  of  thofe  who  was  moft  regretted,  was  Mr. 
de  Vandenefs,  brother  to  the  marlhal  de  Chabannes, 
as  eminent  an  officer  as  any  in  the  army  ;  but  the 
death  of  the  chevalier  Bayard  made  almoft  all  the 
others  be  forgot,  fo  much  was  he  beloved  and  efteem- 
ed  both  by  the  French  and  the  enemy. 

The  marquis  of  Pefcara  knowing  the  place  where 
he  flood  wounded,  ran  thither,  fpoke  very  kindly  to 
him;  and  finding  that  if  he  was  remov'd,  he  would 
infallibly  die  under  it,  he  had  a  tent  brought  to  him, 
and  fent  for  furgeons  and  a  prieft,  whom  the  cheva- 
lier defired.  He  confefled  himfelf,  and  received  ab- 
folution. 

The  conftable  of  Bourbon  came  like  wife  to  lee 
him,  and  when  he  had  allured  him  of  the  efteem  he 
had  for  him,  he  added,  that  he  was  very  much  con- 
cerned to  fee  him  in  that  condition.  This  great  man^ 
maintaining  his  character  to  the  laft,  anfwer'd  him 
with  a  noble  fpirit :  /  am  not  -worthy  of  your  concern, 
ray  lord,  fine  e  1  die  an  hone  ft  man;  but  for  my  own  part, 
1  cannot  but  pity  you,  -when  I  fee  you  ferving  againft 
your  prince,  your  country,  and  your  oath.  He  expired 
U  a  foon 
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A.  D.   foon  after,  .in  the  prefence  of  the  principal  officers 
1 5^4.    of  the  confederate  army,  feveral  of  whom  could  not 
^^Y^  forbear  fhedding  of  tears. 

The  count  of  St.  Pol  retreating  with  the  reft  of  the 
troops,  met  the  duke  of  Longueville  between  Suza 
and  Brianzon,  who  was  coming  to  the  army  with 
four  hundred  horfe.  This  duke  being  intormed  by 
the  count  of  St.  Pol,  that  all  was  loft  in  the  Milanese, 
without  any  poffibility  of  recovery,  came  back  again 
over  the  Alps  with  him.  Lodi,  where  the  prince  of 
Bozzolo  was,  and  Alexandria,  where  BuJJ'y  d'Amboife 
commanded,  were  obliged  to  furrender,  for  want  of 
fuccour,  and  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation. 
By  the  taking  of  thefe  two  places,  all  the  Milanese 
was  entirely  in  the  enemy's  power. 

The  pope  being  acquainted  with  this  news,  ufed 
all  his  endeavours  with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
England,  by  means  of  the  archbifliop,  to  bring  them 
to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  king  of  France,  repre- 
fenting  to  them,  that  in  the  condition  he  faw  his  af- 
fairs at  prefent,  he  would  accept  it,  though  never  fo 
difadvantageous.  The  Venetians  and  the  duke  of 
Milan  were  likewife  of  this  mind ;  but  .this  did  not 
agree  with  the  emperor's  vaft  defigns,  nor  with  the 
defire  of  revenge  with  which  the  conftable  of  Bour- 
Ion  was  animated ;  and  it  is  faid  that  cardinal  Wolfey 
alfo  dilTuaded  the  king  of  England  from  peace,  be- 
caufe  he  was  not  willing  the  pope  fhould  have  an 
hand  in  it,  but  that  he  would  reap  the  honour  of  it 
himfelf,  if  there  was  one  to  be  concluded. 

It  was  refolved,  therefore,  to  enter  Provence,  and 
pufh  their  conqueft  as  far  as  was  poflible  into  the 
kingdom.  The  enemy's  army  being  enter'd,  went 
upon  the  fiege  of  Marjeille.  The  conftable  of  Bour- 
bon and  the  marquis  of  Pefcara  were  commiffion'd 
to  carry  it  on  by  land,  and  Hugh  of  Moncade,  with  a 
fleet,  was  to  go  upon  it  by  fea. 

As  foon  as  the  king  was  informed  of  the  enemy's 

defign  upon  this  place,  he  fent  thither  Philip  Chabot, 

lord  of  Brion,  together  with  Rentio  Ceres,  an  Italian 

gentleman,  who  had  been  a  long  time  fince  in  the 

French  fervice.     The  place  was  vigoroufly  defended, 

Metwifi  •/   and  the  king  being  come  into  'Provettce,  at  the  head 

Bella/,  i.  a.  of  an  army  of  between  thirty  five  and  forty  thoufand 

men, 
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men,  the  enemy  refolved  to  raife  the  fiege  after  an  at-  A, 
tack  of  forty  days.  ifi' 

They  loft  a  great  many  men  at  this  fiege.  The 
conftable  of  Bourbon  put  his  large  artillery  on  board 
the  galleys,  and  fawed  the  field-pieces  in  two,  to  car- 
ry them  upon  mules,  becaufe  of  the  ill  roads.  He 
was  charged  in  his  retreat  by  the  marfhals  of  Chaban- 
nes  and  Montmorenci,  who  killed  a  great  many  fol- 
diers  of  his  rear,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  baggage 
from  him.  The  French  fleet,  commanded  by  vice- 
admiral  de  la  Fayette  and  Andrew  Doria,  clofely  purfued 
that  of  Moncade,  came  up  with  it,  and  funk  three  of 
his  galleys.  He  efcaped  with  the  reft  to  the  port  of 
Nice.  He  took  the  equipages  and  artillery  out  of 
them,  and  fet  fire  to  them,  enuring  rather  to  bum 
them  than  leave  them  to  the  French. 

The  diverfion  which  the  Scots  were  ready  to  make 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Albania,  in  cafe 
the  king  of  England  fhould  fend  any  troops  into  jPi- 
cardy,  prevented  this  prince,  who  on  the  other  hand 
received  no  money  from  the  emperor,  from  under- 
taking any  thing  againft  France.  The  duke  of  Guel- 
derlandVtkewite,  during  this  time,  made  fome  bufi- 
nefs  beyond  the  fffel  for  the  governefs  of  the  Nether- 
lands \  fo  that  Die  not  being  affifted  by  the  Englijh, 
let  the  frontiers  of  France  on  the  fide  of  the  Low 
Countries  continue  in  repofe.  Without  thefe  happy 
diverfions,  the  king  would  have  been  much  embar- 
rafled. 

He  fhould  have  looked  upon  himfelf  as  happy  in 
forcing  his  enemies  to  quit  frovence,  and  in  having 
hindered  them  from  taking  their  winter -quarters 
there,  as  they  defigned,  if  they  had  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  Marseille ;  but  he  could  not  be  contented 
with  this.  He  had  a  very  fine  army :  The  dutchy  of 
Milan  was  always  next  his  heart.  It  was  his  firft  con- 
queft,  in  which  he  had  gained  a  great  deal  of  glory. 
The  bad  condition  of  the  enemy's  troops  gave  him 
hopes  of  re-conquering  this  dutchy,  and  he  refolved 
to  crofs  the  Alps  again. 

This  was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  marfhals  ofCha- 

bannes  and  Foix ;  of  meflicurs  de  laTremouille,  d'Aubigny, 

and  the  queen  regent ,  becaufe  the  feafon  was  too  far 

advanced,  it  being  then  O&ober:  But  admiral  de  Bon- 

U  3  vivttt 
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A..  SD.   *ivct,  Mr.  deChabot,  and  fome  others,  who  were  of 
15-2,4.    the  contrary  opinion,  which  agreed  with  the  king's 
'  inclination,  carried  it. 

The  king  took  his  rout  by  mount  Cenis,  going  by 
the  way  of  Turint  and  the  Imperial  army  turned  to- 
wards Montferrat.  The  bufinefs  was,  they  who 
marched  the  fafteft,  would  get  firft  to  Milan.  The 
viceroy  of  Naples  threw  himtelf  into  that  capital  with 
Ibme  troops,  defigning  to  defend  it,  as  Proffer  Co- 
.  lonna  had  done  againft  admiral  Bonnivet:  But  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  affairs  now 
and  in  the  preceding  campaign.  The  plague  had 
made  this  great  city  a  defcn ;  the  magazines  were  uu- 
furnifhed ,  the  fortifications  and  ramparts  in  very 
bad  condition,  and  confirmation  was  fpread  through 
the  city. 

Scarce  had  the  viceroy  entered,  but  Michael  An- 
thony, marquis  ofSaluzzo,  fent  by  the  king  with  two 
hundred  gendarms,  and  four  thoufand  foot-foldiers, 
appeared  on  the  fide  of  the  gate  of  Verceil  He  at- 
tacked a  part  of  the  fuburbs,  drove  the  Spaniards 
from  it,  and  remained  mafter  of  it,  not  with  (landing 
the  Tallies  which  were  made  to  retake  it.  The  vice- 
roy was  preparing  to  make  a  laft  effort,  when  he  faw 
Mr.  de  la  Tremoullle  appear  with  a  numerous  body  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  defigned  to  fupport  the  marquis 
of  Saluzzo.  He  did  not  doubt  but  all  the  army  was 
come  to  befiege  him ;  and  as  he  was  afraid  of  being 
flmtup  iu  a  town  where  there  was  but  little  provisions 
and  ammunition,  he  immediately  refolved  to  quit  it, 
keeping  the  caftle.  He  went  out  at  the  Roman  port, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  French  troops  entered  at  the 
ports  of  Tefin  and  Verceil,  which  the  citizens  opened 
to  them  when  they  faw  the  Imperialifts  leave  them. 

The  marquis  of  Pefcara  ftopp'd  at  Lodi,  where  he 
kept  two  thoufand  men  to  defend  it ;  and  he  ftreng- 
thened  the  fortifications.  The  viceroy  threw  fome 
troops  into  Cofmo,  and  into  "Trezzo,  upon  the  Adda, 
and  went  with  the  conftable  of  Bourbon,  the  duke 
of  Milan,  and  the  reft  of  the  troops,  to  encamp  at 
Soncino  upon  the  Oglio,  to  regulate  his  motions  ac- 
cording to  thofe  of  the  French  army. 

The  viceroy  was  in  great  perplexity  for  want  of 
money.    'His  only  remedy  was  a  fum  of  fifty  thou- 
fand 
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land  crowns,  which  the  emperor  had  fent  to  Genoa,  A.  D. 
for  the  expedition  into  Provence,  which  had  mifcar- 
ried.  He  made  ufe  of  this  money  for  raifing  fix  thou- 
fand  lanfquenets,  whom  the  conftable  of  Bourbon, 
who  was  very  much  beloved  by  that  nation,  went  to 
levy  in  Germany.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  a 
particular  friend  of  this  prince's,  lent  him  a  confide- 
rable  fum  befides.  This  was  matter  of  furprize;  for 
this  duke  had  hitherto  been  in  the  intereft  of  France.  It 
was  thought  that  he  was  angry  at  the  king's  refufing 
his  mediation  which  he  had  offered  him,  and  cha- 
grin'd  at  the  queen  regent,  who  joined  with  Renatus 
of  Savoy,  count  of  Villars,  in  a  difference  which  he 
had  with  him. 

Befides  the  want  of  money,  the  viceroy  was  like- 
wife  uneafy  at  the  difpofition  of  the  princes  of  Italy. 
The  pope,  the  Florentines,  and  the  Venetians  feemed 
to  act  very  faintly,  and  the  laft  began  to  fall  off  from 
the  emperor,  whofe  ambition  was  become  formidable 
to  them,  and  his  behaviour  very  fufpicious,  by  his  having 
hitherto  refufed  to  grant  the  inveftiture  of  the  dutchy 
of  Milan  to  Maximilian  Sforce,  fufficiently  fhewing 
by  that,  that  notwithftanding  all  his  promifes,  he  in- 
tended to  be  mafter  of  it  himfelf. 

Nothing  was  more  advantageous  to  the  king  thati 
this  abatement  of  zeal,  and  thefe  miftrufts  among  the 
confederates ;  but  ftill  he  was  very  unrefolved  as  to 
the  feveral  enterprizes  upon  which  he  might  employ 
his  troops.  At  laft,  after  many  confultations,  the 
fiege  of  'Pavia  was  refolved  on. 

The  taking  of  this  place  could  not  but  be  of  very 
great  advantage,  becaufe  it  fecured  all  the  country 
behind  him,  and  opened  a  large  one  before  him  for  the 
fubfiftance  of  his  army;  but  it  was  very  ftrong.  There 
was  a  numerous  garrifon  in  it ;  and  Anthony  de  Leve, 
one  of  the  moft  experienced  of  the  emperor's  officers, 
was  governor.  Befides,  the  feafon  was  very  far  ad- 
vanced. It  is  faid  that  the  viceroy  was  very  much 
rejoiced  when  he  heard  the  king  had  fixed  upon  this 
place,  promifing  himfelf  that  he  fhould  have  time  to 
receive  the  troops  he  expected  out  or  Germany. 

Accordingly  Anthony  de  Le've  defended  the  town 

with  all  poffible  valour.     In  January,  that  is,   after 

it  had  been  attacked  two  months,  the  fiege  was  not 

U  4  far 
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•  far  advanced.  The  rains,  fnows,  and  want  of  fp- 
.  rage  had  brought  the  French  into  a  very  bad  condi- 
t'on>  In  trie  mean  while,  the  troops  raifcd  in  Ger- 
many, to  the  number  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  came 
up,  and  put  the  enemy  into  a  condition  of  fuccour- 
ing  Pavia:,  the  more  fo,  becaufe  the  king  had  a  little 
before  fent  out  fome  detachments  which  had 
very  much  weakened  him ;  and  he  had  likewife  the 
vexation  of  being  abandoned  by  fix  thoufand  Grtfons, 
whom  their  fuperiors  recalled  to  defend  their  own 
country,  where  John-James  de  Medicis,  conllable  of 
the  caftle  of  Muflo,  had  juft  furprifed  the  town  of 
Chiavennes. 

The  enemy  advanced  towards  Pavia,  and  con- 
tinued incamped  within  fight  of  the  French,  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  days,  during  which  there  were 
frequent  failles  out  of  the  town,  and  feveral  skir- 
mifhe's  between  the  two  armies.  At  laft  they  refol- 
ved  to  attack  the  king's  camp  upon  St.  Matthias's  day, 
•which  they  look'd  upon  as  a  lucky  one,  becaufe  it 
was  the  emperor's  birth-day. 

The  chief  attack  was  made  by  the  park  of  Mirabel, 
where  the  duke  of  Alenfotis  quarters  were.  This 
prince  behaved  himfelf  upon  thisoccafion  with  all  the 
courage  and  condudt  that  could  be  expecled  from 
him.  llje  cannon  being  very  well  polled  by  James 
de  Genoulftac,  great  matter  of  the  ordnance,  made  a 
gfeat  flaughter  among  the  enemy  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  drike  of  Alenpn  having  fent  Chabot  ofBrion 
to  charge  fome  Spanijh  troops,  he  defeated  them,  and 
took  four  or  five  of  their  field-pieces. 

The  king  being  informed  of  this  brisk  effort  which 
was  making  at  the  duke  of  dlexfori's  quarters,  march- 
ed with  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops  to  fupporthim. 
When  he  came  up,  he  found  the  advantage  which 
Chabot  had  gained,  and  faw  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
Spani/h  infantry,  not  being  able  to  (land  the  fire  of 
the  artillery,  was  filing  oft"  to  get  under  cover  in  an 
hollow  way,  and  made  this  motion  with  very  little 
order,  but  great  precipitation.  He  perfuaded  him- 
felf, that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  rout,  and  ad- 
.vanced  towards  that  fide  to  finilh  the  defeat:  But  he 
did  not  take  notice,  that  he  put  himfelf  between  thq 
enemy  and  his  own  artillery,  which  by  this  means  be- 
came 
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cameunferviceable;  and  this  was  the  principal  caufe   A.  ID. 
of  the  lofs  of  the  battle.  i- 

For  the  Imperialifts  having  no  longer  any  thing  to 
fear  from  the  cannon,  took  heart  again;  and  the  vice- 
roy coming  up  with  his  gendarmery ,  among  whom 
he  mixed  two  or  three  thoufand  arquebu  flier  son  foot, 
he  was  relblved  to  fall  upon  the  king. 

Tnis  prince  fuftained  the  charge  with  a  great  deal 
of  refolution,  and  with  his  own  hand  killed  Ferdi- 
nand Caftriot,  marquis  of  St.  Ange ,.  of  the  family 
of  the  antient  kings  of  Albania,  who  commanded  the 
firft  fquadron  of  the  Impcrialtfts :  But  the  arquebufliers 
I  mentioned,  made  fuch  terrible  difcharges  upon  the 
frcnch  gendarmery,  that  it  began  to  give  way ;  and 
it  was  going  to  be  broken  entirely,  if  the  Swifs,  who 
were  at  the  righi  of  the  king,  and  fome  light  horfe, 
had  not  flopped  the  Spaniards  by  falling  upon  their 
flank,  and  obliged  them  to  quit  part  of  the  ground 
which  they  had  already  gained. 

The  viceroy  feeing  this  people  fhocked,  fent  im- 
mediately to  the  marquis  of  Pefcara  for  fome  batta- 
lions of  lanfquenets  to  oppofe  the  Swift.  He  brought 
them  himfelf ;  and  the  Swifs  forgetting  their  ancient 
bravery,  did  not  ftand  a  moment,  but  difperfed. 

The  king's  right  wing  being  thus  uncovered,  he 
was  in  great  danger.  However  he  fuftained  the  at- 
tack of  the  enemy,  till  Francis,  brother  to  the  duke 
of  Lorain,  and  the  duke  of  * Suffolk,  came  to  his  af- 
fiftance  with  fome  lanfquenets,  to  fupply  the  places 
of  the  Swifs:  But  thefe  two  princes  being  killed  upon 
the  fpot  in  the  firft  charge,  their  men  were  overpow- 
ered by  the  great  number  of  the  Imperial  lanfquenets, 
and  foon  routed. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  king  being  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides,  had  no  hopes  left  but  in  his  own 
valour,  and  that  of  fome  Gendarmery,  who  were  ftill 
with  him,  and  that  of  feveral  lords,  who,  upon  hear- 
ing 


*  Thitduktof  Suffolk  «  not  he  who  married  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  firft  married  to  king  Lewis  XII.  This  was  a 
prince  of  the  houje  of  England ,  vho  had  fled  for  refuge 
into  France, 
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A.  2).  ing  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  had  made  their  way 
fword  in  hand,  through  the  enemy,  to  come  ro  his 
afli  fiance. 

And  here  a  great  flaughter  was  made  on  both  fides. 
Admiral Bonnivet  was  killed;  Lewis de  la  Tremouille^ 
being  75*  years  of  age,  Galeasof  St.  Severin,  mafter  of 
thehorfe  to  the  king,  another  of  the  fame  name  and  fa- 
mily, lord  fteward  of  the  houfhold,  Marafin,  firft 
equerry,  fell   likewife,  but  fold  their  lives  at  a  very 
dear  rate.     The  marflial  of  Foix  ferved  upon  this  oc- 
caiion  for  a  buckler  to  the  king,  againft  all  the  blows 
that  were  aimed  at  him,  till  fainting  away  through 
want  of  ftrength,   he  was  taken  with  the  baftard  of 
Savoy,  both  full  of  wounds,  and  died  a  (hort  time  after. 
s     The  count  of  St.  Pol  being  thrown  to  the  ground 
6/Momluc,  near  the  king,  having  loft  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and 
feeming  to  be  dead,  owed  his  life  to  a  mere  chance. 
A  Spaniard  who  could  not  draw  a  ring  which  he  had 
upon  his  finger,  was  going  to  cut  it  off;  the  pain 
roufed  him,  and  made  him  cry  out.     The  Spaniard 
took  him  prifoner,  and  carried  him  to  Pavia,  where 
he  recovered  contrary  to  every  one's  expectation. 
d^Toun?  n       "^e  k'n&  having  na<l  his  horfe killed  under  him,  and 
to  tie  vif-    being  wounded  in  the  leg,  defended  himfelf%on  foot 
aunt  o/Tu-almoft  alone,  in  the  midfr.  of  an  heap  of  dead  bodies, 
"°J"jf"t/fe  as  well  Preach  as  the  enemies.     He  killed  feven 
A/ftory* </  tte  men  with  his  own  hand ;  five  before  he  was  thrown 
twfe  of  AU-  off  his  horfe,  and  two  after  he  got  up  again ;  and  tho* 
veigne,  h  they  eried  out  to  him  on  all  fides  to  furrender,  he 
pf  740        would  not  do  it,  choofing  rather  to  die  fighting,  than 
expofe  himfelf  to  the  brutality  of  the  foldiers,  whom 
he  already  faw  disputing  among  themfelves,  to  which 
of  them  he  fhould  belong  after  he  was  taken. 

At  this  moment  'Pomperan  came  up:  This  was 
he  who  alone  accompanied  the  conftable  of  Bour- 
lon  in  his  efcape,  and  brought  him  into  Italy  through 
a  prodigious  number  of  dangers.  He  had  authority 
enough  to  get  a  way  made  through  the  troop  which 
was  attacking  the  perfon  of  the  king;  and  throwing 
himfelf  at  this  prince's  feet,  he  conjured  him  not  to 
fland  out  any  longer  to  his  own  deftru&ion. 

The  king  asked  him,  where  the  viceroy  was ;  he 
anfwered,  that  he  was  not  far  off,  and  fent  for  him 
immediately.  Upon  his  coming,  the  king  quite  fpent 

with 
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with  the  efforts  he  had  made,  and  the  blood  he  had  A.  1). 
loft,  told  him,  that  he  gave  him  his  parole,  and  then  ifzf. 
furrendered  himfelf  to  him. 

During  this  defeat  of  the  king's  troops,  the  mar- 
fhal  of  Cbabannes  was  attacked  in  his  quarter,  and  at 
the  fame  time  Anthony  de  Le've  making  a  brisk  fally 
upon  him,  the  lines  were  forced,  and  the  marflral 
loft  his  life.  Thus  the  French  were  defeated  on  all 
fides.  Theodore  Trivulca  and  Chandiou,  who  com- 
manded in  Milan,  went  from  thence  with  two  thou- 
fand men  which  they  had,  pafled  the  Tcfin,  and  fe- 
cured  themfelves.  The  duke  of  Alenpn,  withfome 
remains  of  the  troops  belonging  to  his  quarter,  did  the 
fame;  and  thefe  were  all  that  retreated  in  any  or- 
der. 

The  account  fent  into  Spain  to  the  emperor,  faid, 
that  twenty-five  thoufand  men  of  the  French  army 
were  killed  upon  thefpot:  But  the  king  had  fcarce 
that  number  of  foldiers  in  the  camp  at  Pavia.  Guic- 
ciardin  writes,  that  there  were  feven  hundred  Impe- 
rialifts  killed,  and  between  eight  or  nine  thoufand  on 
the  fide  of  the  French  ;  among  whom  there  were  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen  and  perfons  of  quality. 
Nor  were  there  fewer  among  the  prifoners,  who 
were  a  very  great  number,  and  amongft  others,  Hen* 
ry  AWretkmg  of  Navarre. 

The  viceroy  carried  the  king  to  the  caftle  of  P/- 
zightone,  where  he  ftayed  till  after  Ea/ler,  waiting 
for  the  return  of  the  couriers  which  had  been  difpatched 
into  Spain,  and  of  the  emperor's  orders,  of  which  I 
(hall  fpeak,  after  having  touched  upon  what  pafled  in 
tpicardy  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  ip?,  and  the 
leveral  fteps  which  were  taken  in  fome  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, upon  the  occafion  of  the  king's  being  a  pri- 
foner. 

The  two  moft  confiderable  things  which  were  done 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  and  the  Netherlands, 
were  performed  by  Anthony  dc  Crequi  of  Pontdormi, 
both  with  fuccefs ;  but  the  la'ft  was  fatal  to  himfelf. 

The  firft  was  at  Neuf-Foffe,  which  was  a  kind  of  MtmSrt  */ 
canal  that  reached  from  St.  Omer  to  Aire,  fortified  Belil^'  '• Zl 
with  redoubts,  and  furnifhed  with  artillery  at  the  end 
of  every  road  that  led  up   to  it,  behind  which  the 
Flemings  fed  their  cattle,  and  whither  they  had  brought 
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A.  D.  all  their  beft  ,  as  into  a  fafe  and  inaccefllble  place, 
ipf. '  fontdorrm  furprifed  this  port,  carried  ofFall  the  cattle, 
and  a  very  great  booty ;  and  being  purfued  by  the  gar- 
rifons  out  of  the  neighbouring  places,  who  got  toge- 
ther, he  turned  about,  defeated  them,  and  took  nine 
hundred  prifoners. 

The  pther  happened  at  the  caftle  of  Hedin,  which 
the  lord  of  Fiennes,  governor  of  the  county  of  Flan- 
ders, intended  to  furprife.  Pontdormi  being  advifed 
of  it,  fettled  every  thing  in  order,  let  the  enemy  come 
up,  and  feeing  them  enter  the  ravelin,  in  which  they 
had  put  fome  barrels  of  powder,  and  other  fireworks, 
covered  with  draw,  he  ordered  them  to  be  let  on  fire, 
which  killed  a  great  number  of  foldiers. 

At  the  time  that  he  was  giving  orders  out  of  a  win- 
dow in  the  caftle,  to  an  engineer  who  was  below  in 
a  kind  of  little  room,  I  know  not  how  it  came  to 
pafs,  outgone  of  the  fquibs  or  rockets  fell  out  of  the 
engineeer's  hand,  and  flew  into  the  window  where 
this  lord  was :  It  burnt  in  his  face,  and  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  fpeaking  or  taking  his  breath,  the  fire  went 
fo  far  into  his  mouth,  that  it  burnt  all  the  infide  of  his 
body.  He  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  died  two  days  after, 
regretted  by  all  France,  which  loft  in  him  one  of  the 
greateft  foldiers  ihe  had  at  that  time.  This  accident 
hindered  them  from  following  the  enemy,  as  had 
been  defigned,  and  they  retreated  without  being  pur- 
fued. 

Anthony  de       In  the  mean  while  the  news  of  the  king's  being  ta- 
•f "ha/ies'    ken  was  carried  to  the  queen  regent,  by  the  governor 
y.    a         of  Pennalofa,  who  was  going  with  it  to  the  emperor, 
from  the  viceroy.  He  brought  a  letter  from  the  king, 
which  had  nothing  but  thefe  words  in  it ;  Madam,  ail 
is  loft  except  honour.     It  cannot   be  imagined  what 
perplexity    this    princefs    was    in.      The   kingdom 
without  a  king,  the  royal  treafure  fpent,  the  frontiers 
Without  armies,  the   king  of  England  juft  ready  to 
come  over  to  Calais  with  a  great  number  of  troops,  were 
ftrangefubje6fo  of  uneafinefs  to  her. Shegave immediate- 
ly all  the  orders  that  could  be  given  in  fuch  difficult 
circumftances,  either  for  the  fecurity  of  the  frontiers, 
or  to  get  together  the  greateft  number  of  troops  that 
jftwoirrt/    was  poflible.     She  deiired  the  king  of  England  to  be 
Bella/,  i.  $.  fo  good  as  to  let  her  fend  a  Genoefe  to  him,  whofe 

name 
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name  was  John-Joachim  Paffano,  to  make  fome  pro-    A  .   D. 
pofals  to  him  ;  and  he  contented  to  it. 


The  envoy  foon  perceived  the  favourable  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  king  of  England,  who  began  to  be  afraid 
of  the  too  great  power  of  the  emperor,  and  who, 
fince  the  fuccefs  which  that  prince  had  in  Italy  the  fore- 
going year,  began  to  perceive  fome  change  in  his  be- 
haviour, even  towards  him. 

He  fent  affurances  to  the  queen  regent,  that  he 
would  not  be  hard  upon  her,  and  that  his  army  fhould 
not  go  over  into  Tieardy^  that  he  would  aflift  her  in 
procuring  the  king  her  ton's  liberty,  requiring  only 
one  condition  of  her,  which  could  notbutbe  agreeable 
to  that  princefs  ;  namely,  that  in  the  treaty  which  fhe 
Ihould  make  for  the  releafement  of  that  prince,  ftie 
fhould  not  confent  to  the  difmembering  of  any  pro- 
vince of  the  kingdom  of  France.  This  behaviour  of 
the  king  of  England  delivered  the  queen  regent  out 
of  the  greateft  uneafinefs  fhe  had  at  that  time. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  being  informed  by  Anthony  de 
the  governor  of  'Pennalofa,  of  the  mighty  victory  Vera,  Hift. 
gained  at  Pavia,  put  on  an  air  of  great  indifference.  de 
He  would  not  let  any  extraordinary  rejoicings  be  made, 
but  only  allowed  Te  Deum  to  be  fung.  He  even  fent 
orders  to  the  governors  of  the  frontiers  of  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands,  to  keep  their  troops  within  their  gar- 
rifons,  and  not  commit  any  hoftilitiesupon  the  territo- 
ries of  France. 

The  king  of  England  on  his  fide  afted  his  part  ad- 
mirably well.  He  would  not  break  fo  fuddeniy  with 
the  emperor,  but  force  him  to  depart  himfelf  from  his 
alliance,  by  making  fuch  propofals  to  him  as  he  would 
never  accept. 

He  exprefled  a  great  deal  of  joy  at  the  victory  of 
Pavia,  and  at  the  taking  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
a  great  forwardnefs  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  inci- 
dent, and  ruin  the  French  monarchy. 

He  fent  word  to  the  emperor,  that  he  was  ready  to 
invade  that  kingdom  with  all  his  forces,  upon  condi- 
tion, that  he  fhould  have  for  his  fhare  Normandy,  Guy- 
cnnc,  and  Gafcogne,  and  that  he  fhould  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  empire  as  king  of  France;  a  title,  he 
fard,  which  was  his  due,  and  had  belonged  to  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  as  well  as  all  the  kingdom  itfelf,  ever 

fince 
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ilnce  the  time  of  Edward  III.  He  likewife  required, 
^at  the  emperor  fhould  come  in  peribn  into  Guyenne 
with  a  large  army,  and  that  the  charge  of  the  war 
fhould  be  divided  between  them. 

The  emperor  took  care  not  to  agree  to  thefe  pro- 
pofals.  He  would  not  willingly  have  feen  the  king 
of  England  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fyrenees, 
mafter  of  Cayenne  and  G«/<:0£»e, He  discovered  enough 
of  his  intentions  not  to  depend  upon  him ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  wanted  money  toraife  fo  numerous  an 
army  as  that  with  which  they  propofed  he  fhould  enter 
Guyenne.  So  that  he  refolved  to  du  as  well  as  he 
could,  without  the  king  of  England,  and  from  that 
time  he  confidered  how  to  free  himfelf  from  the  en- 
gagement that  he  had  entred  into  with  him,  to  marry 
his  daughter  Mary  of  England,  then  only  nine  years 
of  age,  and  determined  to  find  out  fome  other  match, 
whereby  he  might  have  a  lucceffor  as  foon  as  might 
be,  as  the  Spaniards  had  begged  of  him  to  do  in  the 
mofr,  urgent  manner.  He  refolved  to  draw  the  grea- 
teft  advantages  he  could  from  a  treaty  with  France 
for  the  king's  liberty ;  and  as  he  intended  his  generofity 
in  this  point  fhould  add  honour  to  his  character,  he 
cenfented  to  a  truce  for  fix  months,  as  the  queen  re- 
gent had  defired  of  Margaret  of  Auftria,  governefs  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  negotiation  for  the  king's  li- 
berty being  refolved  on,  gave  the  queen  regent  time 
to  conclude  with  the  king  of  England. 

This  important  affair  was  managed  by  John  de  Bri- 
by  »o»  knight,  lord  of  Villalne  and  Auteuil,  firft  prefi- 
teonard,t.2.  <Jent  of  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  prefident  of  the 
council  of  regency,  and  by  Joachim  Pajjano,  whom 
I  mentioned  before. 

They  figned  three  different  treaties  at  Moore  in  Eng- 
land. The  firfl  dated  upon  the  thirtieth  of  Auguft 
this  year  15-25-,  contained  a  defenfive  alliance  between 
the  two  crowns ;  and  the  king  of  England  engaged 
himfelf  by  it  to  procure  the  king  of  France"1*  liberty 
from  the  emperor  upon  reafonable  conditions,  as 
Ihould  be  agreed  on  with  the  queen  regent. 

By  the  fecond  the  king  of  France  made  himfelf 
debtor  to  the  king'  of  England  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred thoufand  feven  hundred  thirty  fix  crowns, 
each  worth  eight  and  thirty  French  pennies,  payable 

at 
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at  certain  times.     The  attorney  and  follicitor  general    A.  D. 
of  the  parliament  of  Wans  protefted  againft  this  treaty     1-1-. 
in  Ott-jber ;  and  their  proteftations  were  entred  into  the 
private  regifterof  the  parliament,  for  the  king  to  make 
ufe  of  at  a  proper  time  and  place. 

The  third  treaty,  regulated  the  commerce  of  the 
two  nations  by  fea  and  land;  and  the  queen  regent  by 
afeparate  letter,  obliged  her  felf  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  to  pay  to  the  king  tf  England  the  arrears  due  to 
Mary  of  England,  that  prince's  fitter,  who  was  mar- 
ried firft  to  king  Lewis  XII.  and  afterwards  to  the 
duke  of  Suffolk. 

In  the  mean  while  the  emperor  confulted  in  Spat* 
upon  the  manner,  how  he  fhould  behave  towards  the 
king  of  France;  and  the  importance  of  this  affair, ac- 
cording as  it  was  ften  in  different  lights,  very  much 
divided  the  opinions  of  his  minifters.  £ome,  as  the 
bifhop  of  Cofmo  his  confeflbr,  thought,  tfcat  to  render 
the  treaty  more  durable,  the  conditions  required  of 
the  king  fhould  be  but  moderate.  Others,  as  the  duke 
of  Aha,  according  to  his  vain  and  haughty  temper, 
were  of  opinion,  that  they  fhould  get  all  that  they 
could  of  the  king ;  and,  that  by  obliging  him  to 
give  up  feveral  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  they  fhould 
put  him  into  a  condition  of  never  being  able  to  un- 
dertake any  thing  again  againft  the  intereft  of  the  houfe 
of/luftria.  The  emperor  did  not  declarehis  thoughts 
upon  thefe  different  opinions ;  but  yet  it  might  be  per- 
ceived, that  he  feemed  more  inclined  to  the  duke  of 
Aha's  fentiment,  than  that  of  the  bifhop  of  Cofmo. 
Nothing  was  then  particularly  determined;  but  a 
fuller  confideration  of  this  matter  was  adjourned  till 
the  king  of  France  fhould  be  brought  out  of  Italy  into 
Spain,  which  this  prince  had  defired  himfelf,  and  to 
which  the  emperor  had  confented. 

He  came  to  Madrid  upon  the  fourteenth  ofAugufl,  An°]em, 
and  was  lodged  in  the  caftle,  from  whence  he  had  Epllt<  ll6' 
the  liberty  of  going  out  in  the  day  time,  well  attend- 
ed, and  mounted  only  upon  one  mule.     The  emper- 
or, under  pretence  that  he  muft  hold  the  ftates  at  To- 
ledo, was  not  there  when  he  came,  and  refufed  to  fee 
him  for  a  long  time,  deferring,  as  he  faid,  this  inter- 
view, v/hich  would  perplex  them  both,  till  they  were 
pretty  near  agreed  upon  the  conditions  of  the  accom- 
modation. 
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/  .  /).    modation.  The  king  was  very  much  chagrin'd  at  this  ; 
1  5-2,  f.    for  the  principal  motive  which  determined  him  to 


propofe  his  being  removed  into  Spain,  was  the  hopes 
of  treating  with  this  prince  immediately,  and  finding 
in  him  as  much  candour  and  fincerity,  as  he  hadhim- 
ielf  :  But  at  laft  a  grievous  fit  of  ficknefs  which  feiVd 
upon  the  king,  obliged  the  emperor  to  come  and  lee 
him. 

The  danger  he  was  in  from  his  diftemper,  occa- 
fioned  no  lefs  uneafinefs  in  Spain  than  in  France,  and 
Anthony  de  the  emperor  was   n  as  much  pain  about  him  as  the 
queen  regent  :  For  if  the  king  had  died,  that  prince 

loft  a11  the  fruit  of  his  vi<a°ry- 

As  foon  as  he  was  at  the  chamber  door,  he  difco- 
vered  himfelf.  The  king,  as  he  came  towards  the 
bed,  began  firft,  and  faid  ;  Sir,  you  are  come  to  fee 
your  prtfoner.  No,  reply'd  the  emperor,  /  am  come 
to  fee  my  brother  and  my  friend,  whom  I  willfet  at  li- 
berty. The  converfation  pafled  in  fuch  compliments 
as  thefe,  without  entering  upon  any  fubjecl:.  When 
the  emperor  withdrew,  he  conjured  him  to  think  of 
nothing  bur  recovering  his  health,  and  allured  him 
that  it  fhould  be  at  his  command  to  return  to  his  do- 
minions whenever  he  would. 

«f        During  this,  Margaret  dutchefs  of  Alenfon,  the 
c»  »f3'  king'8  fitter,  came  to  Madrid.  She  was  charged  with 
mttiit  ty     the  negotiation  for  the   deliverance  of  that  prince, 
Leonard,      conjointly  with  John  de  Sehe,  firft  prefident  of  the 
T-  2>          parliament  of  Paris,  Francis  de  Tournon,   archbifhop 
of  Ambrun,  Gabriel  of  Grammont,  bifhop  of  Tarbes, 
and  'Philip  Chabot  of  Brion,  who  were  come  to  Ma- 
drid before  her. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  negotiation  depended  very  much 
upon  the  turn  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  would  take, 
where  there  never  were  more  intrigues  than  upon  this 
occafion.  The  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  duke  of 
Milan,  being  perfuaded  that  the  emperor  would  get 
poffeffion  of  that  dutchy,  and  confidering  that  as  he 
was  at  the  fame  time  mafter  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
he  was  going  to  bring  all  Italy  under  the  yoke,  pro- 
jected an  alliance  between  them  into  which  trance 
was  to  enter.  Jerom  Morone,  chancellor  of  the 
dutchy  of  Milani  whofe  ability  and  management, 
ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  king's  reign,  had  been 

the 
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the  chief  fpring  of  the  feveral  revolutions  which  had   //.  D. 
happened,  propofed  an  expedient  which  would  have  ' 

entirely  difconcerted  the  emperor's  affairs  in  Italy,  if 
it  had  not  been  difcovered  by  the  very  perfon  who 
had  the  mod  intereft  in  the  execution  of  it.  It  was 
this,  that  by  means  of  the  alliance,  they  fliouM  fake 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  emperor,  and  give 
that  to  the  marquis  of  Pefcara. 

This  defign  was  not  chimerical.  The  marquis  of  Guicciard. 
Pefcara  was  the  richeft  and  moft  powerful  lord  of1-  l6: 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  emperor  had  given  Capella' 1-s" 
him  feveral  occafions  for  diffatisfaclion ,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  he  had  juft-  declared  him  general  of  his 
troops  in  Italy.  This  office  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  putting  thefe  troops  into  ieparate  quarters,  where 
it  would  be  very  eafy  to  manage  them  ;  and  it  was 
by  this  ftep  that  they  propos'd  to  begin.  The  empe- 
ror pofleflfed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  y  contrary  to  the 
ancient  concordates  which  had  been  obferved  to  his 
time;  in  which  it  was  exprefly  declared,  that  the  king 
of  Naples  fhould  never  pofTefs  that  crown  with  that 
of  the  empire  ;  and  the  pope  might  upon  this  foun- 
dation revoke  the  inveftiture  of  this  kingdom,  which 
had  been  given  him.  There  were  hardly  any  impe- 
rial troops  in  that  country,  and  this  project  was  very 
like  that  of  the  Sicilian  vefpers  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
of  Anpu. 

The  overture  of  a  project  of  this  nature  was  a  very 
nice  matter, 'both  with  regard  to  him  who  was  to 
make  it,  and  him  to  whom  it  was  to  be  made.  And 
therefore  chancellor  Morone  prepared  the  marquis  of 
^Pefcara  for  it,  with  a  great  deal  of  precaution,  and 
did  not  lay  it  before  him  till  he  thought  he  was  well 
difpofed  to  receive  it. 

This  propofal  ftartled  him  at  firft  :  But  when  the 
chancellor  had  given  him  a  detail  of  the  meafures 
they  were  to  take,  and  of  the  eafy  methods  of  execu- 
tion, he  confented  to  it,  or  at  lead  feemed  to  do  fb; 
for  either  out  of  a  principle  of  honour,  or  through  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  fuch  an  enterprize,  "he  re- 
folvedlbme  time  after  to  difcover  all  to  the  emperor. 
Chancel  lor  Morone  was  feized,and  imprifoned  in  th« 
caltle  of  Pavia.  The  marquis  of  'Peftara,  under 
the  pretence  of  this  alliance,  obliged  the  duke  of  Mi' 
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A.  D.   Ian  to  deliver  up  to  him  feveral  of  his  fortified  towns* 
15-15-.    and  blocked  up  thecaftle  of  Milan,  and  that  of  Cre- 
mona.     This  marquis  died  fome  time  after  of  fick- 
nefs,  not  without  fufpicion  of  poifon,  which  fell 
equally  upon  ti\Q  Spaniards, Venetians, %&&  Roma»s.The 
•/  conftable  of  Bourbon  was  lent  in  his  place  into  Italy,  to 
e  "» command  there  in  the  emperor's  name,  with  a  pro- 
",t/mifeof  receiving  foon  the  inveftiture  of  thedutchy 
Pcfcara.      of  Milan,  which  they  pretended  to  confifcate  upon 
Guicciard.    the  account  of  the  rebellion  of  duke  Francis  Sforce, 
ll6'          as  an  accomplice  in  the  confpiracy  I  juft  now  men- 
tioned. 

By  this  inveftiture,  which  was  promifed  the  duke 
of  Hourbon,  the  emperor  freed  himfelf  from  the  en- 
gagement hehad entered  into  with  him,  togive  him  in 
marriage  his  fifter  Eleanor,  the  king  of  Portugal's  wi- 
dow, whom  he  now  defigned  for  the  king,  who  had 
loft  the  queen  his  wife  fome  time  before.  This  mar- 
riage had  already  been  propofed  in  fome  conferences, 
and  the  king  had  agreed  to  it :  But  this  was  the  eafieft 
article  to  fettle  on  both  fides. 

The  emperor  made  fuch  intolerable  propofals,  that 
they  refolved  to  break  off  the  negotiation.  The 
dutchefs  of  Alenpon  went  from  Madrid-,  and  to  con- 
vince the  court  of  Spain,  that  the  king  was  refolved 
to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  life  in  a  prifory  rather  than  do 
any  thing  too  prejudicial  to  his  kingdom,  he  gave 
the  dutchefs  an  inftrument  fign'd  with  his  own  hand, 
by  which  he  transferred  the  government  of  the  realm 
Beilay,  i.  3.  to  his  eldeft  fon  Francis,  the  dauphin,  and  allowed 
him  to  be  crowned  king  of  France. 

This  ftep  had  its  effect  :  The  emperor,  always  un- 
eafy  about  the  affairs  of  Italy,  was  apprehenfive  that 
the  queen  regent  would  join  with  the  princes  beyond 
the  Alps,  whom  he  knew  to  be  very  much  againft 
<i«  him.  He  grew  a  great  deal  milder.  He  heard  at  the 
MrbJde  ^ame  tjme'  that  Jof}n  de  Ga/ion  had  got  away  with 
the  king  of  Navarre  out  of  Pavia,  having  gained  his 
guards  by  force  of  money.  This  made  him  confider, 
that  a  king  in  this  condition  has  a  great  many  fervants 
whofe  heads  are  bufy  in  finding  out  ftratagems  for 
his  deliverance.  The  negotiations  were  renewed 
with  the  marfhal  de  Montmorenci  and  Mr.  de  Chafot ; 
and  the  king  having  at  laft  done  violence  to  himfelf, 
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in  agreeing  to  the  ceffion  of  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,    A.  D. 
which  he  had  hitherto  refufed,    the  treaty  was  con- 
eluded.   The  principal  articles  of  which  were  thefe: 

That  the  king  fhould  yield  to  the  emperor  the  dutchy 
of  Bugundy,  without  any  referve  of  jurifdiciion  or 
homage  ;  and  that  this  country  fhould  be  delivered  to 
him,  as  loon  as  the  king  was  returned  into  France. 

That  the  "king  fhould  renounce,  in  favour  of  the 
emperor,all  his  pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  lordfhip  of  Genoa,  the  coun- 
ty of  Aft,  and  to  all  fovereign  jurifdi&ion,  which 
he  might  pretend  to  have  over  the  counties  of  Flan- 
ders, Artois,  and  any  demefnes  whatever,  of  which 
the  emperor  was  in  adual  poflcfljon. 

That  the  king  fhould  marry  Eleanor,  queen  dowa- 
ger of  Portugal ;  that  there  fhould  be  an  alliance  of- 
renfive  and  defensive  between  the  two  princes,  againil 
any  perfons  who  fhould  attack  their  dominions. 

That  the  king  fhould  not  afTift  the  king  of  Navarre 
in  the  recovery  of  that  kingdom. 

There  were  befides  fome  other  considerable  ar- 
ticles, but  of  lefs  importance  than  thefe.  This  treaty 
was  entirely  concluded  upon  the  fourteenth  of  Ja- 
nuary, in  the  year  1 5-26.  •*• D- 

The  king  being  informed  by  prefident  de  Selve,  that 
in  two  or  three  hours  the  treaty  would  be  brought  to 
him  to  fign,  privately  made  a  legal  protection  in  the 
prefence  of  witnefTes  and  notaries,  againft  the  vio- 
lence which  was  done  him,  againft  the  validity  of  all 
pa&s,  conventions,  &c.  adding  moreover,  that  af- 
ter he  was  releafed,  he  was  refolved  to  perform  to 
the  emperor  all  that  a  king  made  a  fair  prifoner  of 
war,  reafonably  might  and  ought  to  do  to  him  who 
had  taken  hiriK  . 

He  was  kept  at  Madrid  above  a  month  after  the 
figning  of  the  treaty.  He  was  contracted  to  the  queen 
dowager  of  Portugal,  and  let  out  at  laft  upon  the 
feventeenth  of  February. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  was  fign'd^  the  mar- 
fhal  de  Montmorenci  went  poft  to  carry  the  news  of 
it  to  the  queen  regent,  that  fhe  herfelf,  accompanied 
with  fome  troops,  might  come  as  tar  as  Bayonne  to 
meet  the  king,  and  bring  thither  the  hoftages  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  perfon  of  that  prince. 

X  i  Thefe 
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A.  fZ).        Thefe  hoftages  were  Francis  the  dauphin,  and  //<? 

ip,6.     duke  of  Orleans  his  brother.     The  exchange  was  made 

\*V>J  upon  the  middle  of  the  river  Andaye,  which  feparates 

Beicarius,    the  two  kingdoms :  The  king  not  having  either  leave 

or  time  to  exprefs  his  love  to  his  two  children,  Went 

from  thence  to  Bayonne,  where  the  queen  regent  and 

all  the  court  waited  for  him. 

The  firft  thing  that  he  did,  was  to  write  to  the  king 
of  England  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  he  lay  un- 
der to  him  for  having  been  fo  inftrumental  in  his  de- 
liverance. He  aflfured  him,  that  for  the  future  he 
would  be  governed  by  his  advice,  with  regard  to  the 
emperor,  and  that  he  fhould  never  have  a  more  faith- 
ful and  devoted  friend  than  him. 

Scarce  was  the  king  got  to  Bayonne,  but  an  envoy 
from  the  viceroy  of  Naples  came  thither ;  and  being 
admitted  to  audience,  demanded  of  that  prince  in  the 
emperor's  name  to  deliver  to  him  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Madrid. 

The  king  told  him,  that  this  treaty  did  not  concern 
his  fingle  perfon,  but  likewife  all  his  kingdom,  and 
his  fubje&s  of  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  in  parti- 
cular'; that  for  this  reafon  he  could  not  ratify  it  be- 
fore he  had  aflembled  the  eftates  of  his  kingdom,  and 
efpecially  thole  of  that  dutchy,  which  he  would  do 
immediately ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  communicated 
ib  important  an  affair  to  them,  he  would  fend  an  an- 
fwer  to  the  emperor.  The  viceroy  under  flood  very 
well  the  meaning  of  this  delay.  He  difpatch'd  a 
courier  to  his  mafter  to  give  him  advice  of  it,  and  the 
two  young  princes  were  conducted  to  Madrid. 

In  the  mean  time  all  Europe  was  in  expectation 
which  way  the  king  would  take  in  relation  to  the 
treaty  of  Madrid.  Some  envoys  came  to  court  from 
the  pope  and  the  Venetians,  under  the  appearance  of 
complimenting  him  upon  his  deliverance,  but  in  rea- 
lity, to  difcover  his  intentions,  and  to  know  whether 
he  was  difpofed  to  make  an  alliance  with  them  for 
the  liberty  of  Italy,  and  the  defence  of  the  duke  of 
Milan  againft  the  emperor  ;  for  that  was  the  point 
upon  which  this  liberty  depended,  which  could  not 
be  maintained  if  the  emperor,  who  was  already  ma- 
fter of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fhould  alfo  get  pof- 
feffion  of  that  dutchy. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  envoys  found  the  king  and  the  queen  very    A.  D. 
well  dilpofed  to  hearken  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  alii-    15*26. 
ance,  which  was  concluded  at  Cognac  on  the  twenty  Vx-y"x 
fecond  of  May.     It  was  called  the  Holy  League,  be- 
caufe  the  pope  was  at  the  head  of  it. 

It  was  declared  in  the  treaty,  that  it  was  made  on- 
ly for  the  fecurity  and  liberty  of*  Italy  ;  that  the  em- 
peror, if  he  would,  fhould  be  admitted  into  it  upon 
four  conditions ;  the  firft  was,to  deliver  up  the  two  fons 
of  France,  who  had  been  given  him  for  hoftages,  and 
be  fatisiied  with  a  reafonable  fum  of  money  for  their 
ranfom  ;  the  fecond,  to  leave  the  duke  of  Milan  in 
quiet  poffeffion  of  his  dominions,  as  well  as  theother 
princes  of  Italy  ;  the  third  was,  not  to  come  into 
Italy  to  be  crowned,  but  with  fuch  a  retinue  as  the 
pope,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  republick  of  Venice 
fhould  think  convenient  for  the  fecurity  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  dign  ity  of  his  imperial  maj  efty ;  the  fourth,  to 
pay  to  the  king  of  England,  thefumshehad  owed  him 
by  feveral  treaties  which  he  had  made  with  that  prince. 

By  this  treaty  the  county  of  Aft  was  to  be  returned 
to  the  king  as  well  as  the  feignory  of  Genoa,  the  go- 
vernment of  which  was  to  be  regulated  in  fucb  man- 
ner as  was  proper  to  preferve  the  fecurity  of  Italy. 

They  fettled  the  number  of  troops  which  the  con- 
federates were  to  furnifli  for  the  land  and  fea  fervice, 
and  the  king  of  England  was  declared  the  protector 
of  the  holy  league.  All  this  was  done  at  the  time 
that  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  had  been  fent  back 
to  the  king  by  the  emperor,  was  at  court. 

The  affair  continued  fecret  till  June,  when  the 
deputies  of  the  ftates  of  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  came 
to  Cognac  to  make  their  remonitrances  to  the  king 
againft  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  which  Annan  »/ 
fubjedted  them  to  the  emperor.  Their  audience  was Fraace' 
publick,and  the  viceroy  was  prefent  at  it.  They  de- 
clared to  the  king,  that  the  difmembring  of  the  dutchy 
of  Burgundy  was  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath  ; 
that  if  he  perfifted  in  it,  they  would  appeal  to  the 
ftates-general  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  if  the  ftates 
did  not  do  them  juftice,they  would  endeavour  to  de- 
fend themfelves,  and  that  they  would  all  fooner  die 
than  be  put  under  a  foreign  dominion. 

The  king  having  heard  them,  gave  them  his  an- 
X  3  fwer, 
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yf.  D.  fwer,  and  thanked  them  for  the  aftedion  they  (hewed 
1 5-26.  tcr  his  perfon  and  the  intereft  of  the  crown.  He  de- 
fired  them  pretty  coldly,  to  have  fome  regard  to  the 
engagements  he  had  entered  into  with  the  emperor. 
They  reply'd,  that  faving  the  refped  which  they  owed 
to  his  majefty,  they  would  not  obey  him  in  a  point 
wherein  he  could  not  command  them,  and  in  which 
the  intereft  of  the  kingdom  was  fo  highly  concerned. 
The  viceroy,  who  faw  very  well  that  they  were 
amuling  him,  addrefs'd  himfelf  to  the  king,  andfaid, 
That  fuppofing  thejrcfufal  of  the  Burgundians,  his 
majefty  had  but  one  method  to  take,  not  to  break 
his  royal  word,  which  was  to  return  to  Ms  prifon  in 
Spain,  as  king  John  had  returned  to  his  prifon  in 
England,  to  give  fatisfaclion  for  lefs  infractions  than 
this,  which  his  fubje&s  had  made  upon  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Edward  III. 

To  this  the  king  reply'd,That  there  was  too  much 
difference  between  the  treatment  he  had  received  at 
Madrid,  and  that  which   Edward  gave  king  John  : 
That  Edward  had  treated  his  prifoner  like  a  king ;  but 
that  he  had  been  ufed  in  Spain'm  a  manner  hardly  tole- 
rable for  a  common  gentleman :  That  he  had  feveral 
times  protefted,  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor's  mi- 
uifters,  againft  the  injuftice  of  the  demands  which 
were  made  upon  him  :  That  as  for  the  reft,  to  fhew 
how  much  he  was  difpofed  to  fatisfy  the  emperor  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power,  he  offered  him  for  the  re- 
leafe  of  the  two  princes,  his  children,  two  millions 
of  crowns,  inftead  of  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy. 
.  t ;'  Thz  Spaniards  withdrew,  without  faying  any  thing 
more  ;  and  were  very  much  furprixed,  when,  fome 
days  after,  thereiwas  publifhed,  in  their  prefence,  the 
league  made  between  the  pope,   the  king  of  France, 
the  king  of  England,  the  Venetians,  the  Swifs,  and 
the  Florentines,  to  reftore  liberty  to  Italy,  and  put 
Francis  Sforce  in  poflx-flion  -of  the  dutchy  of  Milan. 
After  having  been  fpcclators  of  this  difagreeablefcene, 
they  took  leave  of  the  king";  and  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  already  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Bur- 
!  •/  gundy,  of  which  the  emperor  had  given  him  the  go- 
1.  3-  vernment,  retired  into  tranche  Comte1. 

While  all  this  happened,  the  affairs  of  the  duke  of 
Milan  grew  worfe  and  worfe;  for  not  having  taken 

care 
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care  to  furnifti  his  caftle  withprovilions,  he  was  obli-   A.    &* 
ged  to  capitulate,  and  furrender  the  place  to  the  duke .  ip.6. 
of  Bourbon,  who  was  juft  arrived  from  Spain,  not  'vyV 
being  able  to  come  before,  becaufe  the  ftiips,  which 
were  to  carry  him  to  Italy,  were  a  long  time  fitting 
out.     The  duke  of  Milan  retreated  to  Lodi,  which 
the  duke  of  Urbino  had  furprized  fome  days  before, 
and  ftaid  there,  having  had  advice  that  the  Imperialifts 
intended  to  feize  him. 

The  troops  of  the  confederates  came  together, 
though  flowly,  and  began  to  enter  upon  a&ion.  The 
pope  did  not  iucceed  in  the  attack  of  Sienne,  front- 
whence  he  propofed  to  drive  the  fmperialifts.  TheGU;cciar(iilu 
duke  of  Urbino  made  the  enemy  raife  the  liege  of  Va-  \.  j7. 
lencia.  *Peter  Navarre,  with  the  Preach  fleet,  had 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Savona.  Andrew  Doria,  who 
was  come  over  to  the  pope's  fervice,  had  feized  upon 
Porto  Her  cole,  and  Telamone,  and  Jobn  Paul,  fon  of 
Rencio-Ceres,  had  furprized  Orbitello.  The  caftle  of 
Cremona  held  out  ftill  for  the  duke  of  Milan,  but  the 
town  was  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Imperialifts.  Ma- 
latefta  Baglioni,  who  had  belieged  it  feveral  days,  loft 
a  great  many  men  before  it,  and  made  but  flow  ad- 
vances ;  but  the  duke  of  Urbino  having  received  a  re- 
inforcement of  thirteen  thoufand  Svjifs,  pufhed  the 
fiege  himfelf,  and,  after  feveral  aflaults,vigoroufly  fuf- 
tained,  he  obliged  the  place  to  furrender. 

The  emperor  on  his  fide,  fent  a  great  many  troops 
into  Italy,  and  a<5led  no  lefs  effedrually  under  hand, 
by  his  intrigues ;  one  of  which  broke  out  at  this 
time  in  a  ftrange  manner,  and  had  like  to  have  ruined 
the  pope. 

The  ColonnA's,  partifans  of  the  emperor,  commit- 
ted a  great  many  devaftations  in  the  country  about 
Rome,  and  mRome  itfelf.  There  was  fometime  fince 
an  accommodation  made  bet  ween  them  and  the  pope, 
who,  upon  the  faith  of  this  treaty  thought  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  them ;  but  they  had  concluded  it 
only  to  amufe  him.  They  furprized  Rome ;  and  the 
pope  being  taken  unawares,  was  forced  to  fave  him- 
felf in  the  caftle  of  St.  Angdo. 

Hugh  of  Moncade,  who,  notwithstanding  the  war 

continued  at  Rome  with  his  permiffion,  came  to  him, 

intimidated  him,  and  made  him  lign  a  truce  of  four 

X  4  months 
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A.  D.    months  with  the  emperor.    By  vertue  of  this  truce 
1,5-26.    fce  was  obliged  to  make  the  troops  which  he  had  in 

I.XV^' the  country  about  Milan  to  repafs  the  <Po,  and  fend 
his  galleys  into  his  ports ;  which  difconcerted  the  bu- 
fincis  of  the  league,  by  preventing  the  blockade  of 
Milan,  and  an  enterprise  which  they  had  formed  upon 
Genoa. 

The  pope  obferved  the  truce  no  longer  than  till  he 
had  got  fome  troops  which  could  put  him  in  a  condi- 
tion of  adting.  As  foon  as  he  had  them,  he  took  fe- 
veral places  from  the  Colonnas,  and  razed  the  walls 
of  them  ;  but  had  fopn  another  greater  occafion  for 
uneafinefs. 

A«»rVt  ••/       The  duke  of  Bourbon  was  in  the  fame  perplexity, 

eiiay,  i.$  which  was  common  to  all  the  emperor's  generals  ; 
he  did  not  want  for  troops,  but  he  had  no  money  to 
pay  them  with.  This  made  him  refolve  to  let  them 
live  upon  the  enemy's  country ;  and  elpecially  upon 
the  ecclefiadical  ftate,  if  he  could  penetrate  fo  far. 
This  was  a  pretty  bold  undertaking :  For  it  was  then 
winter ;  there  was  a  great  number  of  rivers  to  pafs,' 
feveral  towns  of  the  enemy's  in  the  way,  and  the 
troops  of  the  confederates  would  not  fail  to  be  at  his 
heels. 

He  left  the  care  of  the  Milanese  to  Anthony  deLe've, 
and  took  the  field  without  declaring  his  delign.  He 
had  a  march  of  feveral  months  to  go,  and  was  more 
perplexed  in  governing  his  troops,  which  had  neither 
money  nor  provifions,  and  were  very  ill  cloathed, 
than  in  fighting  -the  enemy.  He  rewarded  the  foldiers 
with  the  plunder  of  feveral  fmall  towns,  and  pro- 
railed  them  better  booty,  without  acquainting  them 
as  yet,  with  the  place  whither  he  would  lead  them. 

As  foon  as  they  were  got  beyond  Florence,  they 
faw  very  well  that  he  was  carrying  them  to  Rome, 
and  they  looked  upon  all  their  part  fatigues  as  nothing. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  pope  feeing  the  duke  ofBoxr- 
fon  continually  advancing,  had  concluded  a  new  truce 
for  eight  months  with  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  had 
engaged  him  to  write  to  that  prince  to  hinder  him 
from  breaking  it,  and  make  him  halt:  But,  whether 
it  was  that  the  viceroy  did  not  acT:  fincerely  in  this  af- 
fair, or  whether  the  duke  of  Bourbon  could  not  do 
otherwife,  without  expofing  himfelf  to  be  murdered 
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by  his  foldiers,  for  deceiving  them  in  their  hopes,  he  A.  D. 
continued  his  march.  He  made  himfelf  mailer  of  15-27. 
Viterbo,  and  upon  the  twenty  fifth  of  May  he  encam- 
ped  in  the  meadows  about  Rome. 

The  fame  day  he  lent  a  trumpet  to  demand  a  paf- 
fage  through  Rome,  in  order  to  continue,  as  he  laid, 
his  march  to  the  kingdom  iof  Naples;   and  upon  the 
refnfal  which  was  made  him,  next  morning,  by  break 
of  day,  he  offered  the  fcalado  to  the  fauxbourg  of  the 
Vatican,  on  the  fide  of  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Gboji. 
It  was  in  that  place,  and  at  this  moment,  that  his 
ill  fortune  waited  for  him  :  For,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  affault,  as  he  was  leaning  upon  a  ladder  againft 
the  wall,  he  received  a  fhot  from  an  arquebufs,  which 
wounded  him  in  the  thigh.     Bdng  knocked  down 
with  the  blow,  and  finding  himfelf  grow  weak,  he 
ordered  a  Gafcon  captain,  whofe  name  was  Jonas,  to 
carry  him  to  the  camp,  and  to  cover  him  with  a  night- 
gown,   for  fear  his  people,    being  frighted  at  his 
death,  fhould  quit  the  aflault.     He  was  no  fooner  got 
thither  but  he  expired  at  the  age  of  thirty  eight  years, 
without  leaving  any  ifTue.     He  was  a  prince  whofe 
misfortune  was  equal  to  his  merit,  and  whofe  death 
would  have  been  lefs  fatal  and  more  glorious  for 
him,  if  he  had  not  been  at  the  fame  time  fighting  againft 
the  holy  fee,  and  his  own  king. 

In  the  mean  while  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  took 
the  command,  carried  on  the  aflault,  in  which  the 
foldiers  who  were  more  animated  than  difcouraged  at 
the  death  of  their  general,  fhewed  a  valour  that  came 
up  to  fury.  At  laft,  after  two  hours  fight,  they 
ftormed  the  wall  of  the  fauxbourg,  and  purfuing  the 
enemy  clofe  at  their  heels,  entered  with  them  pell-mell, 
into  the  city. 

The  pope,  inllead  of  going  out  of  Rome,  and  reti- 
ring to  fome  fortrefs  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  as  fe- 
veral  advifed  him,  made  his  efcape  into  the  caftle  of 
St.  Angela,  where  there  was  but  little  ammunition, 
and  was  a  witnefs  of  the  frightful  devaluations  which 
the  conquerors  made.  They  cannot  be  better  expref- 
fed,  than  by  faying,  as  thofe  who  relate  the  particu- 
lars conclude,  that  they  exceeded  the  ravages,  defo- 
lation,  and  cruelty  of  the  barbarians,  when  this  capi- 
tal of  the  world  formerly  fell  under  their  power. 

The 
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A .  D.        The  prince  of  Orange  immediately  inverted  the  caftle 
15-27.     of  St.  Angela,  for  fear  the  pope  fliould  get  out  of  his 
iJ^V^'  hands  ;  and  difpatched  couriers    to  the  emperor  to 
give  him  notice  of  all  that  had  parted. 

This  prince  upon  the  news  of  the  condition  to 
which  the  pope  was  reduced,  acted  his  part  better 
even  than  he  did  when  heheard  of  the  king  of  France's 
imprifonment.  He  put  off  the  rejoicings  which  were 
preparing  for  the  birth  of  his  fon  don  Philip :  He 
went  into  mourning,  ordered  proceflions  to  be  made, 
to  implore  god's  mercy  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the 
church,  and  pretended  to  fhew  all  the  figns  of  the 
mod  fenfible  affliction. 

Thofe  which  the  king  of  France  and  England  ex- 
prefled,  were  more  fincere:  And  tho'  it  was  much 
more  difficult  for  them,  than  the  emperor,  to  remedy 
the  pope's  misfortune,  for  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  fend  an  order  for  him  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  they  took 
the  beft  meafures,  to  procure  it  for  him. 
co/itffion  of       Thefe  two  princes  had  renewed  their  laft  treaties, 
Leonard'     an<*  concluded  a  new  one  at  Weftminfter  upon  the 
T.  2.          thirtieth  of  dpril,  fome  days  before  the  taking  of 
DuTiiiet     Rome,  by  the  articles  of  which  they  were  both  to  fend 
^rtafi'e"  mitt ao  ambaffador  to  the  emperor,  to  require  him  to  de- 
England,      liver  UP  the  king's  two  fons,  taking  for  their  ranfbm 
the  two  millions  of  crowns  which  had  been  already 
offered  him,  and  to  pay  the  king  of  England  the  great 
fums  which  he  owed  him ;  and,  in  cafe  he  refufed, 
they  were  refolved  to  declare  war  againft  him :  But 
when  the  two  kings  heard  the  news  of  the  taking  of 
Rome,  they  made  more  hafte  than  ever  to  aft  :  To 
this  purpofe  cardinal  Wolfey  crorted  the  fea,  and  came 
BelUy.  i-  3'to  tne  king  at  Amiens,  and  the  marlhal  of  Montmoren- 
ci  was  fent  to  the  court  of  England. 

The  two  princes,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Wefl- 
ntinfter^fent  each  anambartador  into  Spain  to  the  em- 
peror, to  declare  to  him  the  intentions  of  their  ma- 
tters. But  before  I  fpeak  oYfhe  fuccefs  of  this  embaf- 
fy,  I  muft  refume  the  account  of  what  parted  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  after  the  fiege  was 
formed  before  the  caftle  of  St.  Angela. 

The  army  of  the  confederates  had  begun  to  march, 

-  as  foon  as  they  found  that  the  duke  of  Kourbon  was 

advancing  towards  Rome:  But  they  could  not  come 

up 
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up  before  it  was  taken,  which  the  generals  knew  no-  rf.  O. 
thing  of  till  four  days  after.  They  appeared  within  15-27. 
fight  of  Rome ;  and  they  debated,  whether  they  fhould  v^r-y^ 
attack  the  Imperialist^  in  order  to  deliver  the  pope: 
But  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  commanded  the  Vene- 
tian troops,  propofed  fo  many  difficulties  againft  this 
defign,  that  the  negative  was  refolved  on.  It  is  pre- 
tended, that  his  hatred  of  the  pope  and  the  houfe  of 
Medicis,  founded  uponL?0  X.  his  having  deprived  him 
of  his  dominion  of  Urbino,  was  the  principal  motive 
of  his  behaviour  upon  this,  and  other  occafions,  du- 
ring this  campaign.  And  thus  the  army  having  fhew- 
cd  it  felf  to  the  pope  a  little  way  off  of  Rome,  re- 
moved farther,  upon  the  firft  of  June,  and  left  him 
out  of  all  hopes  of  being  fet  at  liberty,  expofed  to  the 
plague,  which  was  among  the  garrifon,and  raged  ve- 
ry much  in  Rome  and  the  Imperial  army. 

The  pope  feeing  himfelf  thus  forfook,  treated 
with  the  viceroy  of  Naples.  The  fiege  of  the  caftlc 
of  St.  Angelowzs  raifed,  upon  condition,  that  the  pope 
fhould  pay  four  hundred  thoufand  ducats  to  maintain 
the  Imperial  army,  and  fhould  yield  to  the  emperor  fe- 
veral  places  belonging  to  the  territories  of  the  church: 
But  though  he  was  no  longer  befieged,  yet  he  was 
ftill  kept  prifoner  in  the  cattle  of  St.  Angelo,  till  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  which  was  impoffiblefor  him 
to  perform. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions  marfhal  de  Lautrec  camecuicciari 
with  part  of  the  French  army  into  the  Milanese,  and  !•  i*. 
put  freih  courage  into  the  confederates.  As  Anthony 
de  Le've,  who  commanded  there  for  the  emperor,  had 
but  few  troops,  the  marfhal,  as  foon  as  he  had  all  his, 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  ;  He  took  Alexandria, 
and  afterwards  favia,  BiagraJJa,  Vigavano,  and  all  */*««>/«/ 
Omelini.     But  the  mod  important  of  his  conquefts  Bellay>  L3 
was  that  of  Genoa,  which  was  furrendred  to  him,  with 
the  caftle,  and  of  which  he  made  marfhal  Theodore 
Trivulca  the  governor. 

After  the  taking  of  thefe  places,  they  confulted, 
whether  they  fhould  go  and  befiege  Milan.  The  duke 
and  the  Venetians  were  of  this-topinion,  and  gave 
good  reafons  for  it:  But  Lautrec  had  other  orders, 
and  excufed  himfelf;  for  that  his  chief  orders  were  to 
go  as  foon,  as  he  could,  and  procure  the  pope's  re- 

leafement 
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A.  D.  leafement,  and  that  this  was  the  intention  of  the  king 
15-27.  and  the  king  of  England.  He  brought  off  the  duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  from  the  em- 
peror's party,  which  was  a  matter  of  no  final  I  con- 
fequence,  and  he  made  the  moft  of  it  to  the  confede- 
rates. 

Whatever  forwardnefs  he  might  fhew  for  fetting 
the  pope  at  liberty ,  he  marched  but  very  flowly  : 
It  was  thought  that  he  had  orders  to  aft  thus,  till  it 
was  fecn  what  turn  the  negotiation  in  Spain  would 
take ;  but  as  flow  as  he  was'in  his  march,  it  is  certain 
that  he  haftened  the  pope's  deliverance :  For  the  vice- 
roy of  Naples  dying  during  thefe  tranfa&ions,  and 
Hugh  of  Moncade,  who  by  his  death  had  the  care  of 
all  the  affairs  upon  his  hands,  being  apprehenfive,  that 
if  the  French  army  (hould  advance  as  far  as  Rome,they 
would  fall  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  agreed  with 
the  pope  as  raft  as  he  could,  according  to  the  orders 
he  had  received  from  the  emperor. 

The  pope  obliged  himfelf  not  to  declare  againft  the 
emperor,  and  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  before  he 
went  out  of  the  cattle  of  St.  Angela,  which  he  rai- 
led by  the  alienation  of  fome  church  lands,  and  other 
methods.  The.  day  of  his  releafement  was  fixed  to 
the  ninth  of  November  \  but  as  he  was  ftill  afraid,  left 
Morfcade  fhould  play  him  fome  trick,  he  went  the 
night  before  out  of  the  caftle  of  St.  Angela,  difguifed 
like  a  merchant,  and  retired  to  Or-vieto.  He  wrote 
from  thence  to  the  marfhal  of  Lautrec,  to  thank  him 
for  his  liberty,  which  he  had  procured  him,  being  very 
well  perfuaded,  that  if  the  Lmperialtfts  had  not  been 
afraid  of  the  French  army ,  they  would  not  have  re- 
leafed  him. 

The  marfhal  being  acquainted  with  this  news, 
thought  it  would  be  beft  to  proceed  no  farther,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  winter.  He  returned  Parma  and  <Placen- 
tia,  which  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of,  into  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  church,  went  to  Bolonia, 
and  quartered  his  troops  in  this  place  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country ,  allowing  them  to  reft  for  fome  weeks, 
till  he  went  upon  the  expedition  to  Naples,  which  was 
in  his  head. 

The 
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The  negotiations,    which   during  this  time  were    A.  D. 
carrying  on  in  Spain,  came  to  nothing.     Every  thing 
depended  upon  thefe  three  points.    The  firft  was,  the 
pope's  liberty ;  the  fecond  was  the  offer  which  was 
made  the  emperor  of  two  millions  of  crowns,  for  , 
the  ranfom  of  the  two  fons  of  France ;  and  the  third 
was,  the  payment  of  the  money  due  from  the  em- 
peror to  the  king  of  England. 

The  ambafladors  of  France  and  England  finding 
that  they  were  only  amufed  to  draw  things  out  into 
a  length,  defired  leave  of  the  emperor  to  depart,  which 
this  prince  granted  them. 

Afterwards  two  heralds,  who  were  in  the  ambaf-  **• 
fadors  retinue,  cloathed  in  the  habit  of  their  office, 
did,  upon  the  twenty  fecond  of  January,  declare  war  &»•/•  tfcj 
in  form  againft  the  emperor,  who,  after  having  heard """»  &c- 
it,  gave  each  of  them  a  writing,  which  was  a  kind  of 
manifefto. 

He  exprefTed  a  great  deal  of  anger  againft  Henry 
VIII.  and  cardinal  Wolfey,  in  that  which  was  given 
to  the  Englijh  herald  ;  he  gave  them  to  underftand, 
that  he.  was    acquainted  with  Henry  VIII's  defign, 
of  being  divorced  from  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Ar-  M»*™*  tf 
ragon ;  and  he  bid   the  French  herald  by  word  of  JjJjjJ;  Ld|" 
mouth,  tell  his  mailer,  that  he  had  broken  his  word  ;  vel^HUL. 
and  that  when  he  would,  he  would  afl'ert  it  to  his  face,  dedurlesV. 
that  is,  in  fingle  combat. 

-  This  mefTage  was  brought  to  the  king  by  the  he- 
rald :  He  accepted  the  duel ;  and  in  a  writing  which 
he  caufed  to  be  read  before  the  emperor's  ambafTador, 
when  he  took  his  leave,  he  gave  the  lie  to  Charles  V. 
in  exprefs  terms.  This  reciprocal  challenge  was  at- 
tended with  no  confequence.  The  counfellors  of 
the  two  princes  perfuaded  them,  that  all  the  rules  of  .  . 
prudence  forbad  them  to  proceed  to  this  extremity. 

The  greateft  ftrefs  of  the  war  lay  in  Italy,  where 
the  French  army  was  already  all  gone  and  joined  with 
the  troops  of  the  allies.  That  of  the  emperor  was  very 
much  diminiflied  by  the  plague:  The  untowardnefs 
of  the  Germans,  who  mutinied  upon  every  occasion 
for  want  of  pay,  hindered  their  generals  from  taking 
meafures  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  the  league;  and 
the  emperor  had  loft  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  if  the 
irrefolution  of  the  pope,  and  the  particular  intere/ls 

of 
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A.  D.    of  the  allies,  had  not  prevented  the  marfhal  of  Lau* 
15-28.     tree  from  acting  with  fo  much  vigour  as  he  might 
V^-yxJ  otherwife  have  done. 

*fc«oiW  ./^  This  general  quitted  his  quarters  in  the  Bolonefe,  and 
Bella/,  1. 3.  marcned  with  an  army  of  twenty  eight  thoufand  infan- 
try, excellent  troops.  He  had  a  much  fmaller  number  of 
gendarmery  and  light  horfe.  He  took  his  rout  towards 
the  fea,  leaving  the  Apennine  mountains  on  the  right, 
and  came  about  the  end  of  February  to  the  frontiers  of 
Abruzzo.  He  went  from  thence  into  the  Ca^itanate. 
Nothing  oppofed  him ;  and  he  had  had  no  more  to  do 
but  to  run  through  the  kingdom  to  conquer  it,  if 
Philbert  of  Chalons,  prince  of  Orange,  had  not  at  lad 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  engaged  the  Imperial 
army  to  leave  Rome,  and  march  to  its  fuccour. 

L4#/w,  notwithstanding  his  conquefts,  found  him- 
felf embarrafTed  for  want  of  money;  and  this  deter- 
mined him  to  ufe  all  his  efforts  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
a  battle  as  foon  as  poffible :  But  general  Alarcon,  who 
commanded  the  Spanijh  troops,  always  avoided  it, 
and  chofe  rather  to  lole  a  great  many  places  than  ha- 
larda  fight,  being  in  hopes  that  the  French  army  would 
difperfe  before  his.  He  had  no  more  than  Manfre- 
donia  left  in  \htCapitanate,  and  nothing  in  Abruzzo. 

The  marfhal  after  thefe  conquefts  turned  towards 
Naples.  Moncade,  who  had  fome  time  ago  received 
letters  patents  for  viceroy,  finding  himfelf  not  able  to 
keep  the  field,  thought  of  nothing  but  defending  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Gaietta.  He  entered  Naples 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  left  the  defence  of 
Gaietta  to  Alarcon. 

•/      The  French  army  met  with  no  refiftance  in  the 
y.i.  3.  neighbouring  towns  to  Naples.     All  opened  their 
Guicciard.   gates  to  it ;  and  it  appeared  within  fight  of  Naples  upon 
*lS*          the  firft  day  of  May,  according  to  Bellay,  and  ths 
twenty  ninth  of  April,  according  to  Gmcciardin. 

The  taking  of  this  capital  was  the  decifive  ftroke 
for  the  king.  Whilft  that  held  out,  the  fuccours 
which  the  emperor  fent  would  always  be  to  be  feared, 
and  one  fingle  misfortune  was  enough  to  make  af- 
fairs take  a  different  turn,  as  had  fo  many  times  hap- 
pen'd,  as  well  in  this  kingdom  as  in  the  Milanese. 
The  Viceroy  had  taken  with  him  into  the  town  ten 
thoufand  of  the  emperor's  belt  troops ;  and  this  made 

them 
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them  deliberate,  whether  they  fhould  only  blockade  the  A.  D. 
place  till  the  heats  were  gone  off,  or  whether  they  15-28. 
fliould  encamp  before  it,  and  attack  it.  After  they  had 
coniidered  the  reafons  for  both  fides,  the  laft  was  re- 
folved  on :  And  in  the  mean  while  Philippin  Doria^ 
with  eight  galleys,  of  his  uncle  Andrew  Duria,  and 
two  large  (hips,  had  orders  to  block  up  the  port.They 
follicited  the  Venetians  to  fend  their  fleet  hither;  but 
they  were  employing  that,  too  ufefully  for  themfelves, 
in  the  attack  of  Pulignano^  Otranto,  Brundujiumy  and 
other  ports,  which  were  to  belong  to  them  after  the 
entire  conqueft  of  the  kingdom. 

All  the  application  of  the  befieged  was  to  get  pro- 
vifions  into  the  town,  where  there  were  but  very  few. 
Some  barks  crep'd  down  in  the  night,  and  flipp'd  thro* 
Doria's  fleet.  Cavalry  often  went  out,  and  returned 
with  facks  of  corn,  which  the  people  ofGaietta  brought 
to  places  near  the  camp,  marfhal  de  Lautrec  not  ha- 
ving troops  enough  to  flop  all  the  paflages :  But  thefe 
fmall  fuccours  were  a  trifle  tofo  populous  a  city  .as 
Naples.  They  mutt  have  the  fea  free,  or  foon  re- 
folve  to  capitulate. 

The  viceroy  in  this  view  watched  all  opportunities 
of  furprifing  'Philippin  Doria's  fleet.  He  thought  he 
had  found  a  favourable  one,  having  been  informed, 
that  that  admiral  was  gone  to  Salernum  to  refit  it,  and 
that  his  foldiers  often  left  it  to  go  and  walk  in  the  French 
camp.  He  privately  equipped  all  his  gallies,  and  feve- 
ral  foifts,  embarked  himfelf  with  the  choice  of  his  gar- 
rifon,  and  failed  towards  that  fide. 

The  marlhal  of  Lautrec  had  been  acquainted  with 
this  defign.  He  had  given  Z)oK/#advice  of  it,  und  fent 
him  fome  troops.  The  Iniperialifts  found  him  well 
prepared.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  and  the  fleet 
of  Naples  was  defeated.  There  were  near  a  thoufand 
Spaniards  killed.  The  viceroy  himfelf  died  during  the 
fight  of  a  (hot  of  an  arquebufs,  which  wounded  him 
in  the  arm.  All  thefoith  were  taken,  with  three  gal- 
lies,  and  two  other  gallies  were  funk. 

This  defeat  ftruck  Naples  with  a  confirmation, 
where  the  prince  of  Orange  had  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty to  keep  up  their  Spirits :  For  by  the  death  of  the 
viceroy,  the  defence  of  the  place  devolved  upon 
him. 

He 
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A.  D.        He  behaved  himfelf  with  all  poffible  courage  and 
15-28.     conduct.    He  continued  to  make  brisk  Tallies,  which 
Vx-yO  were  very  frequent  for  three  months  that  the  fiege 
lafted.    Notwithftanding  this  he  muft  have  funk,  fear- 
city  and  the  plague  making  great  havock  in  the  garri- 
fon,  if  the  befiegers  had  been  able  to  have  continued 
the  fiege;  but  their  condition  was  ftill  worfe  than  that 
of  the  befieged. 

Guiccitrd.       The  army  was  infected  with  difeafes,  which  turned 
1. 19.          to  the  plague ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  it  was  brought  into 
**y*I'"f ,.  the  camp  by  fome  people  from  Naples,  who  were 
Beuay,    .?  fete  exprefly  for  this  purpofe :  So  that  at  the  end  of 
jfo/v,  of  twenty  five  thoufand  foot  foldiers,  of  which 
the  army  was  compofed  when  the  fiege  began,  there 
were  but  four  thoufand  fit  for  fighting,  and  of  eight 
hundred  gendarms,  there  were  not  one  hundred  left. 
Lautrec  himfelf  was  feized  with  a  contagious  difeafe, 
which  made  him  incapable  of  giving  the  iieceiTary  or- 
ders,  not  only  for  carrying  on  the  fiege,  but  like- 
wife  for  thefecurity  of  the  camp. 

The  prince  of  Orange  made  good  ufe  of  this  con- 
fufion.  He  was  continually  wearying  the  camp  with 
fallies;  the  convoys  palled  unmolefted,  and  the  works 
did  not  advance. 

But  what  compleated  the  ruin  of  all,  was  the  trea- 
chery of  Andrew  Doria,  who  left  the  French  fervice, 
and  went  over  to  the  emperor's  fide.  Some  flights 
which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  the  Court 
of  France,  were  the  pretences  or  reafons  for  his  de- 
iertion  :  And  as  foon  as  he  had  concluded  his  treaty 
with  the  emperor,  he  fent  orders  to  Philipfin  Doria, 
his  nephew,  to  leave  the  entrance  into  the  port  of  Na- 
ples free  and  open,  and  feveral  frigates  which  lay  rea- 
dy, immediately  fupplied  the  "city  with  provifions. 

And  laftly  marfhal  de  Lautrec  being  relapfed  into 
his  difeafe  by  extraordinary  fatigues,  died  in  the  night 
between  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  of  Auguft.  He 
was  one  of  the  beft  officers  there  was  at  that  time  in 
Fr*#r*,but  hishaughtinefs,his  pride,  and  prefumption, 
rendered  him  incapable  of  hearkening  to  advice;  faults, 
which  made  him  commit  very  great  miftakes  in  feve- 
ral of  his  expeditions. 

The 
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The  death  of  the  general,  whole  authority  alone  A  D, 
kept  up  the  courage  of  the  officers  and  folcriers,  was 
fbon  followed  with  the  railing  of  the  fiege.  The 
marquis  of  Saluzzo,  who  had  now  the  command  of 
the  army,  having  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
this  refolution  was  taken,  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  it. 

The  retreat  was  made  in  good  order.  Peter  Na- 
varre who  commanded  the  rear,  repulfed  the  enemy ; 
but  he  was  taken  in  the  fight,  and  died  fome  time  after  at 
Naples.  The  marquis  of  Sahtr.zo  retired  to  A-verfa, 
with  the  troops  which  he  had  left.  He  was  befieged  in 
that  place,  and  wounded  with  a  blow  of  a  Hone  which 
broke  his  knee.  His  wound  and  the  difcouragement 
of  the  foldiers  obliged  him  to  fubmit  to  a  capitula- 
tion as  difhonourable  as  it  was  neceflary.  He  con- 
tinued a  prilbner  of  war.  The  French  officers  and  ibl- 
diershad  leave  togo  to  France,  leaving  all  their  ftan- 
dards  and  colours  behind  them.  The  Swifs  by  one 
of  the  articles  were  to  return  home.  The  Italians 
by  another,  obliged  themfelves  not  to  ferve  againft 
the  emperor  for  fix  months ;  and  the  marquis  of  Sa- 
luzzo  was  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  oblige  all 
the  governors  of  the  places  taken  either  by  the  French,  • 
or  the  allies,  to  furrender;  but  moil  of  tnem  refufed 
to  fland  to  this  capitulation. 

The  lots  of  Genoa  followed  that  of  Naples.  An- 
drevu  Dona,  who  was  very  powerful  in  that  city, 
made  it  revolt.  Marfhal  Theodore  Trivulca  retired 
into  the  caftle  with  fome  foldiers,  and  was  obliged  to 
furrender  about  the  end  of  October  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions.  Savona,  was  alfo  delivered  up  through  the 
cowardice  of  the  commander  of  Moretaj  who  was 
governor  of  it.  Thus  every  thing  fucceeded  to  the 
emperor's  mind. 

Things  went  no  better  in  i\\c  Milanefe .  Anthony 
de  L/ve  furprifced  \Pa-via,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Bia- 
graffa,  and  took  Pefcara  and  Mortar  a  ;  but  he  was 
forced  to  raife  the  liege  of  Lodi,  through  the  vigo- 
rous refiftance  of  John- Paul  Sforce,  baflard  brother 
•to  the  duke  of  Milan. 

The  count  of  St.  Pol  being  come  up  with  a  re- 
inforcement from  France,  and  being  joined  by 
the  Venetian  army,  retook  Pavia,  and  Biagraffa.  made 

VOL.  III.  Y  him- 
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A.   <D.   himfclf  matter  ofCofmo,  and  fome  other  places;  and 

15-18.     obliged  Anthony  de  Leve  to  retire  into  Milan,  where 

v^-y^w1  this  general  had  laid  up  very  great  magazines.     With 

this  the  campaign  ended  in  the  Milanese,    and  the 

troops  on  both  fides  were  put  into  winter-quarters. 

So  fatal  a  war,  the  advantages  and  diladvantages 

of  which  were  not  yet  great  enough  on  either  fide  to 

fccure  the  event,  began  to  tire  both  princes,  and  make 

them  hearken  more  readily  to  the  peaceable  counfels, 

Bu  Beilay,    which  Margaret  of  Auflria,  governefs  of  the  Nether- 

'  *  lands,  on  the  one  hand,  gave  the  emperor  her  nephew; 

and  the  queen  regent,  on  the  other,  the  king  her  fon. 

Upon  this  they  both  fignified  their  intentions  to  the 

pope  by  their  envoys  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 

A,  T>.  1519.  jng  year  j  and  the  city  of  Cambray  was  pitch'd  upon 

for  the  conferences  which  were  to  begin  at  the  end 

of  May. 

There  was  not,  however,  any  fufpenfion  of  arms ; 
but  they  fought  warmly,  though  but  with  few  troops, 
both  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  <the  Milanese,  the 
Venetians  affiftmg  the  French  in  thofe  two  extremi- 
ties of  Italy.  The  advantages  were  pretty  equal  on 
.  both  fides  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but  the  cafe 
was  not  the  fame  in  the  Milanese. 

The  count  of  St.  Pol  having  retaken  Mortara,  left 
the  Venetian  troops  and  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 
to  prevent  provifions  getting  into  that  capital,  and  fet 
out  for  Genoa,  where  he  had  a  correfpondence.  He 
leftMarignavto  pafs  iheriveratLandriaxo,  which  was 
under  the  walls  of  that  city.  He  fent  over  his  van- 
guard, which  marched  to  Pavia,  and  ftaid  with  the 
reft  to  weigh  up  a  piece  of  artillery,  which  was  bu- 
ried at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  This  delay  gave  An- 
thony de  Leve,  who  was  following  him,  time  to 
come  up  with  him.  This  general  attacked  him,  rout- 
ed him,  and  took  him  prifoner. 

The  van  being  in  the  mean  time  arriv'd  at  'Pavia, 
heard  there  of  the  defeat  of  this  count.  This  news 
fo  confounded  the  foldiers,  that  they  began  to  defert 
by  companies,  and  in  a  little  time  there  were  hardly 
any  French  foldiers  in  the  MiUneze. 

When  this  rout  happened,  they  were  preparing  at 
Cambray  for  holding  the  conferences  about  the  peace. 
It  was  treated  between  Margaret  of  Auftria  and  the 

queen 
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queen  regent,  who  both  very  much  defired  it;  and  A.  D. 
for  this  reafon  this  peace  was  called  the  Ladies  Peace.  15-29. 
Jt  was  concluded  on  the  third  of  Attguft,  upon  the 
plan  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  but  with  a  great  many 
alterations. 

The  emperor  defifted  from  the  article  of  thedutchy 
of  Burgundy,  without  prejudicing  any  right  which 
he  might  have  to  it,  referving  to  himfelf  a  power  of 
maintaining  it  when  he  fhould  think  proper,  but  only 
by  methods  of  law  and  juftice. 

In  conlideration  of  this,  the  king  obliged  himfelf 
to  pay  the  empe'ror  two  millions  of  crowns,  as  a 
ranfom  for  the  two  princes  his  fons.  He  promifed 
to  withdraw  his  foldiers  which  he  flill  had  in  Italy, 
to  furrender  the  town  and  caftle  of  He  din,  to  renounce 
all  rights  of  jurifdidion,  authority,  and  fovereignty 
over  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois ,  all  his 
rights  to  the  city  of  Arras,  Tournay,  St.  Amand, 
mortagne ,  and  the  redemption  of  the  towns  and 
caftles  of  Lijle,  Douay,  and  Orchies. 

The  emperor,  on  his  fide,  renounced  all  the  right  he 
might  have  to  the  territories  pofTefled  by  the  king  of 
France. 

The  treaty  of  marriage  between  Eleanor,  queen 
dowager  of  Portugal,  the  emperor's  eldeft  fifter,  and 
the  king,  was  confirmed  according  to  the  tenour  of 
the  treaty  of  Madrid;  and  this  princefs  was  to  go  into 
France  at  the  fame  time  that  the  king's  two  fons  came 
back  again. 

There  was  a  particular  article  for  reviving  the  ho- 
nour of  the  late  conftable  of  Bourbon,  and  for  re- 
turning the  eftates,  which  he  had  poiTefled,  to  his  heirs. 

There  was  no  mention  made  of  the  Venetians  who 
were  allies  of  France,  but  in  the  article  in  which  the 
king  promifed  to  require  them  to  yield  to  the  empe- 
ror the  maritime  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
which  they  had  taken.  This  made  Andrew  Gritti  tell 
the  doge,  that  the  city  of  Cambray  was  the  purgatory 
of  the  Venetians,  in  which  the  emperors  and  the  kings 
of  France  made  them  expiate  the  faults  they  had  com- 
mitted in  allying  with  them.  He  alluded  not  only 
to  this  treaty,  but  likewife  to  the  league  which  was 
made  in  the  fame  place,  between  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian and  king  LtwisXll.  for  the  deftru&ion  of  that 
Y  *  republic^. 
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A.  D.  republick.  The  king,  in  reality,  could  not  fay  much 
againft  the  juftice  of  tjieir  complaints,  but  he  was  ab- 
folutely  rcfolved  to  get  his  two  fons  out  of  the  em- 
peror's hands. 

As  to  the  pope,  he  had  already  made  a  feparate 
peace  with  the  emperor,  upon  as  advantageous  con- 
ditions as  if  that  prince  had  had  the  word  of  the  war 
in  Italy. 

As  to  the  king  of  England,  he  accommodated  him- 
felf  to  the  king's  views,  whofe  afliftance  would  be 
hereafter  neceffary  to  him  in  the  great  noife  which 
was  juft  made  upon  the  account  of  his  divorce  from 
his  wife,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the  emperor's  aunt, 
from  whom  he  wanted  to  be  feparated,  by  having  his 
marriage  declared  null,  that  he  might  marry  AnnBul- 
*.len*  with  whom  he  was  paflionately  in  love.  The 
3  affair  lay  before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  fee;  and  it 
was  by  calling  it  up  thither,  that  the  pope  obtained 
the  great  advantages  of  the  emperor  which  I  juii  men- 
tioned. The  king  of  England  even  lent  the  king  mo- 
ney to  pay  part  of  the  ranfom  of  the  two  young 
princes,  and  difpofitions  were  beginning  to  be  made 
for  the  journey  to  Bayonne,  where  they  were  to  be 
received  in  the  following  March,  the  term  fixed  for 
their  deliverance. 

In  the  mean  while  the  emperor  came  to  Genoa 
with  an  army.  1ht  Venetians  were  forced  to  fur- 
render  the  ports  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
pope  obtained  this  prince's  pardon  for  the  duke  of 
Milan,  to  whom  the  emperor  continued  the  invefti- 
ture  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  upon  condition  that 
this  duke  ftiould  let  him  have  the  caftle  of  that  place, 
and  the  city  of  Cofmo,  till  he  paid  a  large  fum  of  mo- 
ney which  he  demanded  of  him. 

The  Florentines  were  the  only  people  who  refufed 
to  fubmit  to,  and  receive  the  Medicis  whom  they 
had  driven  away ;  fo  that  they  muft  be  befieged,  and 
the  fiege  lafted  eleven  months.  Pbilibert  of  Chalons, 
prince  of  Orange,  was  killed  at  it.  But  at  length  it 
was  neceffary  to  fubmit  to  the  law  of  the  ftrongeft. 
The  taking  of  this  place  put  an  end  to  the  liberty  of 
the  republick.  The  emperor  ordered  that  Alexander 
de  Medicis,  who  had  married  his  natural  daughter, 
and  was  the  pope's  nephew,  Ihould  be  the  governor 

of 
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of  the  republick,   with  a  right  of  transmitting  it  by    A.  D. 
fucceffion  to  his  descendants  and  collateral  relations;     15-29." 
and   this  is   the  origin  of  the  grandeur  and  power  t^y^ 
which  at  this  day  belongs  to  the  great  duke  of  Tuf~ 
cany, 

The  marfhal  de  Montmorend,  who  was  then  in  the 
higheft  degree  of  favour,  was  pitched  upon  to  go  and 
receive  the  two  princes  and  die  queen  dowager  of 
^Portugal,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  He  was  at  A.  D.  1530. 
Bayonne  upon  the  tenth  of  March;  but  the  ranfom, 
was  not  paid,  and  the  princes  delivered,  till  towards 
the  end  of  June. 

The  king  being  advifed  of  it,  went  from  Eourdeanx 
to  meet  them  and  his  new  fpoufe,  which  he  did  in  an 
abbey  between  Roquefort  de  Mar  fan  and  Captieux. 
There  was  all  the  joy  on  both  fides  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. The  next  morning,  an  hour  before  day,  the 
king  married  queen  ILleanor. 

Afterwards  they  fet  out  for  Paris.  They  went  to 
St.  Germain  en  Laye  till  every  thing  was  prepared 
for  the  coronation  of  the  queen  at  St.  %)ems,  and 
for  her  entry  into  the  capital.  Thefe  two  ceremonies 
were  performed  with  that  magnificence  which  was 
common  to  Francis  I.  and  with  that  joy  which  fol- 
lowed the  conclufion  of  a  war  that  had  coft  fo  many 
valiant  men,  and  fo  much  money,  and  had  raifed  fo 
many  alarms  in  rhe  kingdom. 

The  king  made  a  ferviceable  ufe  of  the  peace,  *•  *>.  ijJ1- 
by  taking  that  opportunity  to  reform  a  great  many 
diforders  which  had  crept  into  the  kingdom,  during  the 
long  wars  which  he  had  had  to  maintain.  He  applied 
himfelf  earneftly  to  the  reviving  of  the  fciences,  which 
had  for  a  long  time  been  very  much  negle6ted.  It 
was  not  after  this,  as  it  had  been  before,  a  fort  of 
fhame  for  a  gentleman  to  underftand  Latin,  or  know 
any  thing  elfe  than  how  to  manage  a  fword  and  an 
horfe;  and  it  was  this  that  gained  his  majefty  the  glo- 
rious title  of  Reftorer  of  Learning  in  France,  which 
will  always  be  an  honour  to  him,  to  the  latelt  pofte- 
rity. 

While  he  was  employed  in  this  fort  of  bulinefs, 
which  was  proper  for  peace,  he  loft  hii  mother  Louifa 
of  Savoy )  a  woman  of  a  great  genius  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Hate-affairs.    The  kingdom  was  juft  before 
Y  3  indebted 
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A.  2).    indebted  to  her  for  the  peace  of  Cambray,  which  gave 
15-31.     the  people  leave  to  recover  themfelves  by  the  repofe 

VV"V  °f  f°me  years ;  but  by  this  treaty  fhe  only  remedied 
the  mifchief  fhe  had  done  her  felf,  without  making 
amends  for  the  double  lofs  si  Milan,  of  which  fhe  had 
been  the  caufe,  through  her  hatred  to  the  marfhal  ofLatt- 

Guichenon  tree ,  and  the  conftable  of  Bourbon ;  fo  that  the  great 
Pra^es  which  are  given  her  by  the  learned  hiftorian  of 
Savoy,  will  never  make  her  memory  dear  or  precious 
to  the  kingdom  of  France. 

1^32.  The  moft  important  affair  which  the  king  conclu- 
ded after  the  death  of  that  princefs,  was  the  union  of 
the  dutchy  of  Brittany  to  the  crownT  about  which  he 
had  often  had  conferences  with  her.  It  was  a  difficult 
point,  notwithstanding  the  donations  made  by  dutchefs 
Anne  to  Chariest  III.  and  LewisXIL  and  by  the  late 
queen  Claudia  to  Francis  I.  himfelf.  There  were 
fome  claufes  in  thofe  contrails,  which  might  occa- 
fion  contefts.  Several  expedients  were  propofed  in 
council  to  prevent  all  the  difficulties  and  inconve- 
niences which  there  was  realon  to  apprehend;  and  the 
king  took  a  journey  into  Brittany  on  purpofe  upon 
this  account. 

As  foon  as  he  was  come  thither,  chancellor  du, 
Prat  communicated  to  Lewis  des  Deferts,  prefidcnt 
Qf  the  parliament  of  that  province,  the  meafures 
which  they  intended  to  take  to  bring  this  great  affair  ar 
bout.  The  prefident,  who  was  a  very  understanding 
man,  after  having  heard  the  chancellor,  and  read  all  the 
papers,  faid,  that  they  did  not  take  the  right  method, 
and  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  put  an  end  to  all 
difficulties,  which  was  to  get  the  ftates  of  Brittany 
to  petition  the  king  for  the  union  of  that  dutchy  to  the 
crown  of  France. 

The  chancellor  anfwered,  that  this  was  undoubted- 
ly the  fhorteft  and  moft  certain  way ;  but,  added  he, 
Ca»  you  anfwer  for  the  fuccefi  ?  and  do  you  think  it 
will  be  fo/ible  to  bring  the  ftates  to  make  this  peti- 
tion ? 

The  prefident,  who  knew  very  well  the  way  of 
managing  ftates,  afTur'd  him,  that  with  a  little  contri* 
vance  and  patience  the  bufmefs  might  be  brought 
about.  The  methods  which  he  propofed  wete  ap- 
proved and  followed;  and  the  ftates,  after  the  oppo- 

fitioq 
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fition  of  fome  of  the  members,  who  were  brought  A.  2 
over  to  the  opinion  of  the  reft,  petitioned  the  king  15-31 
themfelves  for  the  union  of  Brittany  to  the  crown. 

So  agreeable  a  requeft  was  eafily  granted,  and  the 
inftrument  ofunion  immediately  drawn  up.  After  the 
happy  conclufion  of  an  affair  fo  advantageous  to  the  fe- 
curity  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  the  king  returned  to 
Paris ;  and  as  he  forefaw  he  fhould  not  be  long  with- 
out being  obliged  to  be  concerned  in  the  commotion 
which  Germany  and  England  were  in  at  that  time,  he 
began  to  prepare  every  thing  for  the  execution  of  the 
project  he  had  formed  of  a  new  foldiery. 

The  ftrength  of  the  French  armies,  even  fince  the 
great  reformation  which  Charles  VII.  made  in  the 
troops,  lay  chiefly  in  the  gendarmery.  As  for  the 
infantry,  the  greateft  part  ofit  confided  of  foreigners, 
Swifs,  and  lanfquenets.  Lewis  XII.  began  to  difci- 
pline  fome  French  infantry  much  more  than  his  prede- 
ceiTors,  and  Francis  I.  followed  his  example:  But 
this  prince,  that  he  might  make  himfelf  independant 
of  foreigners,  whofe  unfaithfulnefs  or  caprice  had 
feveral  times  ruin'd  his  affairs,  refolvedto  raife  a  large 
number  of  infantry,  and  to  divide  them  into  feven  or 
eight  bodies,  which  he  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
Roman  legions,  and  would  have  them  called  by  the 
fame  name. 

Every  legion  was  to  confift  of  fix  thoufand  men. 
Normandy,  Brittany^  Picardy,  Burgundy  were  each 
to  furnifh  one  ;  Champagne  and  Viennois  a  fifth  be- 
tween them  ;  Dauphine\  Provence ,  Lyonnois ,  and 
Auvergne  the  fixth ;  Languedoc  the  feventh,  befides 
that  which  was  to  be  raifed  in  Guyenne,  to  defend  the 
towns  upon  that  frontier.  Some  were  railed,  the 
reft  were  not ;  and  this  began  to  be  executed  in  the 
year  1733.  Europe  was  pretty  quiet  till  15*36,  when 
the  war  was  renewed  upon  the  occafion  I  am  going  ^ 
to  relate,  which  obliges  me  to  go  back  to  the  year 
15-31 ;  for  the  fire  was  a  long  time  kindling,  before 
it  broke  out. 

Luther  had  already  infected  great  part  of  Germany^ 
and  feveral  princes,  with  his  errors;  and  among  others 
John  duke  and  elector  of  Saxony^  and  'Philip  Land- 
grave of  Hefff.  There  had  been  an  union  made  between 
the  emperor  and  the  catholick  princes  of  Germany  to 
Y  4  maintain 
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A.  2X  maintain  their  religion,  and  an  imperial  decree  was 
publiftied,  by  which  the  exercife  of  any  other  religion 
but  the  catholick  was  forbidden  in  the  empire. 

The  elector  and  the  landgrave  faw  very  well,  that 
they  fliould  foon  have  the  emperor  and  moft  of  the 
other  princes  of  Germany  upon  them.  For  which 
reafon  they  refolved  to  look  out  for  iome  affillance 
againft  a  power  that  would  crufh  them,  if  they  were 
not  ftrougiy  fupported. 

They  proposed  to  get  the  kings  of  trance  and  Eng- 
land on  their  fide.  The  motive  of  religion  was  more 
likely  to  make  the  king  of  France  refufe,  than  en- 
gage him,  to  come  into  their  intereft :  For  this  prince 
%vas  a  fincere  catholick,  and  had  even  already  made 
fevere  examples  of  fome  innovators  who  had  crept 
into  the  kingdom,  and  had  been  furprrzed.  They 
took  therefore  another  method. 

There  had  been  held  at  Smalcald,  a  town  in  the 
CQunty  of  Hennemberg,  an  aflemfaly  of  princes  of  the 
proteftant  party,  where,  in  order  to  put  themielves  in- 
to a  condition  of  oppofing  the  catholick  league,  they 
had  made  one  among  themfelves,  and  with  the  Luthe- 
ran towns.  It  was  frpm  hence  that  they  fent  a  depu- 
tation to  the  two  kings ,  to  defire  their  protec- 
tion. 

•/  -  The  reafons  which  their  envoys  urged  to  the  king 
i-4«  were  founded  upon  the  antient  treaties  of  France  with 
the  empire,  by  vertue  of  which  they  afTerted,  that  our 
kings  were  obliged  to  maintain  the  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  latter.  They  infifted  that  the  emperor 
had  violated  them  upon  feveral  occaiions,  and  parti- 
cularly, that  the  election  of  Ferdinand  the  emperor's 
brother,  to  be  king  of  the  Romans,  was  contrary  to  the 
Golden  Bull ;  that  the  emperor's  administration  mar 
nifeftly  intended  to  deprive  all  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire of  that  dignity,  and  to  make  it  hereditary  in 
his  own  family.  They  added  laftly,  that  the  juftice 
of  their  caufe  perfectly  agreeing  with  his  moUchriftian 
majefty's  eflential  interefts,  which  would  not  allow 
of  new  additions  to  the  emperor's  power,  they  hoped 
he  would  be  pleafed  to  join  the  princes  who  were 
zealous  for  the  liberty  of  the  empire,  to  prevent  the 
confequences  of  the  emperor's  dangerous  enterpri- 
;;,cs, 

Though 
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Though  this  was  touching  the  king  in  his  fenfiblc  A .  D 
'part,  he  was  at  fome  difficulty  to  determine.  The 
experience  of  the  part  wars,  of  which  the  king  had 
felt  the  mofl  fatal  effects  in  his  own  perfon,  made 
hinvad  with  deliberation.  He  gave  the  envoys  on- 
ly general  anfwers,  intending  before  he  came  to  a  re- 
folution,  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  king  of 
England's  mind.  He  fcnt  Mrs  de  Langey  to  him,  and 
it  was  concluded,  that  he  ftiould  come  over  to  Bohgne 
to  have  a  conference  with  the  king.  There  was  now 
nothing  more  to  do  with  cardinal  Wolfty.  This  mi- 
niiter  was  difgraced,  and  died  while  preparations  were 
making  for  his  trial. 

The  king  in  the  conference  at  Bologne  found  the 
king  of  England  very  much  irritated  againft  the  em- 
peror and  the  pope,  upon  the  account  of  the  divorce 
from  the  queen  his  wife,  which  the  emperor  oppofed 
with  all  his  might,  and  upon  which  the  pope  conti- 
nually deferred  to  pronounce  fentence. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, with  regard  to  the  pope,  promifing  him,  that  in 
an  interview  which  he  was  foon  to  have  with  him  at 
Nice  or  Avignon,  he  would  ferve  him  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power  ;  and  conjured  him  not  to  precipitate 
matters.  On  the  other  hand,  he  promifed  him  to 
make  at  leaft  a  defenfive  alliance  with  the  protellanc 
princes  of  Germany,  and  that  which  the  two  kings 
had  already  made  between  them  was  renewed.  This 
was  the  refult  of  this  conference,  and  the  kinyyof 
England's  journey,  who  returned  home. 

In  the  mean  while  the  affairs  of  Germany  took  a 
quite  different  turn  from  what  was  expected.  As  foon  ,s 
the  emperor  had  heard  of  the  defenfive  alliance  between 
the  king  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  he  abated  very 
much  of  his  firft  rigour.  The  aflurance  which  he  had, 
that  Solyman  was  coming  to  fall  upon  Hungary  v\  :r'i 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  determined 
him  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  cue  Luthe- 
rans; and  notwithstanding  the  decree  he  had  publu^  .-j 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  diet  of  Augsbnurg,  i-i  w  ^ 
he  forbad  the  exercife  of  any  other  religlcn  br  .c 
catholick  through  all  Germany,  he  granted  them  • 
ty  of  confcience  till  the  general  council,  whku  re 

en- 
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A.  &>  engaged  to  have  called  in  fix  months,  and  opened  a 
15-33.    year  after  its  being  called. 

The  Lutherans  having  obtained  what  they  aimedl  at, 
left  off  prefling  the  king  to  declare  for  them.  They 
furnifhed  the  emperor  fo  fpeedily  with  fuch  a  number 
of  troops,  that  he  was  in  a  (hort  time  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Hungary  with  an  army  of  near  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  Never  was  there  a  campaign  that 
threatened  Europe  with  a  greater  effufion  of  blood, 
and  never  was  there  a  lefs  bloody  one.  They  were 
afraid  of  each  other  on  both  fides.  Solyma*  after  ha- 
ving committed  fome  ravages,  returned  to  Conftan- 
tino$le\  and  the  emperor  looking  upon  this  retreat  as 
a  fort  of  victory,  retired  on  his  fide,  and  went  foon 
after  into  Italy. 

This  coming  of  the  emperor  into  Italy  difturbed 
L  ao.  the  two  kings,  becaufe  of  the  interview  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  have  with  the  pope,  and  which  he  according- 
ly had  atBoIonia  about  the  end  of  the  year  1533.  The 
principal  things  which  he  negotiated  there,  were  thefe 
three. 

f  ^e  ^  was  t^ie  Renewing  of  the  league  between  the 
4.  princes  of  7te/y,  againftany  one  who  fhoulddare  to  at- 
tack that  country,  that  is,  againft  the  king  of  France. 
The  fecond  was  the  marriage  QtCatherine  de  Medicis^ 
the  pope's  niece,  to  Francis  Sforce  duke  of  Milan,  in- 
tending by  this  to  engage  the  pope  to  do  his  utmoft  to 
hinder  the  French  from  ever  returning  into  the  Mila- 
nezf.  The  third  related  to  the  general  council,which 
he  had  promifed  to  the  proteftant  princes  in  the  diet'^of 
Nuremberg. 

Thefe  propofals  of  the  emperor  very  much  em- 
barrafTed  the  pope.  He  laid  before  him  the  difficul- 
ties which  offered  upon  the  calling  of  a  council,  and 
the  infignificancy  of  that  means  to  reduce  the  prote- 
ftants;  that  as  they  owned  no  other  judge  of  doctrine 
but  fcriptqre,  not  acknowledging  the  infallibility  of 
the  council,  which  they  defired  only  to  difpute  in  it, 
and  not  to  fubmit  to  it,  all  this  would  come  to  no- 
thing. He  made,  however,  as  if  he  approved  of  the 
defign,  but  was  firmly  refolved  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  it. 
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As  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Catherine  de  Me- 
das,  with  the  duke  of  Milan,  he  reprefented  to  the 
emperor,  that  he  was  under  engagements  with  the 
king  of  France,  to  marry  her  to  Henry,  that  prince's 
lecond  fon ;  and  I  did  not  lay  myfelf  under  them, 
added  he,  till  after  I  had  confulted  with  you  your  felf, 
and  you  had  given  your  confent  to  it.  And  indeed 
the  emperor  had  confented  to  it,  thinking  it  certain 
that  the  king  made  tuch  a  propofal  to  the  pope  only 
to  amufe  him.  But  he  was  the  dupe  in  this  affair; 
for  the  marriage  was  concluded  afterwards,  and  up- 
on fuch  conditions  as  would  have  loft  him  the  Mila- 
nese, and  very  much  weakened  his  power  in  Italy, 
jf  the  pope  had  lived  fomewhat  longer. 

Laftly,  as  to  the  renewing  of  the  league  between 
the  princes  of Italy  for  the  protection  oftbeJM&W**, 
it  was  done;  but  the  emperor  could  not  obtain  two 
important  points  which  he  intended  to  have  added  to 
that  treaty.  The  firft,  that  the  Venetians  Ihould  not 
only  declare  with  the  reft  of  the  allies,  that  they 
would  oppofe  any  one  who  ftiould  attack  the  Mila- 
nese and  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  but  likewife,  that 
the  city  and  ftates  of  \Genoa  fhould  fhut  that  port 
againft  the  French.  They  refufed  it,  and  kept  to  the 
tenour  of  the  firft  treaty. 

The  fecond  point  was ,  that  the  princes  of  Italy, 
fliould  keep  a  ftanding  army,  that  they  might  always 
be  in  a  condition  of  oppoling  thofe,  who  ftiould  en- 
deavour to  difturb  the  repoie  of  the  country.  The 
princes  would  not  engage  themfelves  in  this  expence, 
and  they  even  defired  the  emperor  to  withdraw  that 
which  he  had  there;  becaufe,  whilft  it  was  there, 
the  king  of  France  would  be  fure  to  have  another  in 
the  marquifate  of  Salstzzo,  for  the  fecurity  of  that 
dominion;  and  it  would  be  impofllble  for  thofe  two 
armies  to  be  fo  near  one  another,  but  they  muft  foon 
come  to  a  rupture. 

The  emperor,  though  very  much  difTatisfied  at  this 
conclufion,  was  forced  to  agree  to  it  ;  the  more,  be- 
caufe he  had  not  wherewith  to  keep  an  army  at  his 
own  expence.  He  prepared  for  his  return  into  Spain, 
and  let  fail  upon  the  eighth  of  dpril,  taking  with 
him  MonC  de  Velli.  the  French  ambaifador, 

The 
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A.  D.        The  cardinals  de  Tournon  and  de  Grammont,  who 
I5'33'     nac*  keen  ^ent  to  &ome  to  conclude  the  marriage  of 
is^-y-V'  Catherine  de  Medicis  with  /fc»ry  duke  of  Orleans,  ob- 
tained another  delay  upon  the  bufinefs  of  the  king  of 
England's  divorce  from  the  queen,  and  claimed  the 
pope's  promife  to  the  king  of  an  interview  in  France. 
They  allured  him,  that  every  thing  would  be  tranf- 
a&ed  there  to  his  holinefs's  fatisfa&ion,  and  that  ways 
might  perhaps  be  found  out  to  accommodate  the  king 
of  England's  affair. 

The  pope,  who  imagined  that  without  this  the  mar- 
riage of  his  niece  would  not  be  accomplifhed,  con- 
firmed his  promife  to  them  ;  but  -he  defired  them  to 
keep  the  matter  fecret,  till  the  emperor  was  got  into 
Spain. 

Accordingly,  as  foon  as  he  had  received  the  news 
of  his  arrival,  he  made  preparations  for  his  voyage  to 
France.  The  emperor  made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  me- 
thods and  contrivances  to  prevent  it,  but  he  could 
not  accomplish,  his  end.  The  pope  went  aboard  fome 
French  galleys,  and  landed  ax.  Marfeille  upon  the  fourth 
of  Otfober,  in  the  year  1^33,  with  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis his  niece,  being  thirteen -years  of  age.  The  king 
accompanied  by  his  court  was  there  before,  together 
with  Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  in  his  fixteenth 
year.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed 
by  the  pope  himfelf,  who  flayed  at  Marfeille  till  the 
twentieth  of  November. 

The  king,  in  treating  with  the  pope,  would  fain 
have  brought  him  upon  the  bufinefs  of  the  king  of 
England's  divorce :  But  the  paffion  of  that  prince  had 
carried  matters  fo  far,  that  there  were  hardly  any  mea- 
fures  to  betaken. 

f^hlf1  *       ^e  ^a<^  marr*ed  Anne  Bullen  in  the  prefence  of  the 

Anglican"6  father,  mother,  and  brothers  of  that  lady,  after  ha- 

Belcar.  i.ao.ving  made  Thomas  Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbu- 

Bellay,  1. 4.  ^  declare,  that  the  difpenfation  for  his  firft  marriage 

was  null.    He  had  given  an  account  of  all  this  to  the 

king,  adding,  that  he  would  keep  the  thing  fecret, 

until  he  knew  the1  fuccefs   of  the  conferences  with 

the  pope  at  Marfeille ;  but  that  if  it  did  not  prove  to  be 

fuch  as  he  defired,  he  was  refolved  to  throw  off  the 

infupportable  yoke  of  the  Roman  tyranny. 

The 
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•  The  king  was  ftartled  at  this  news.  Unfortunate-  A .  D. 
Ty  the  iecret  was  not  well  enough  kept  in  England,  15-33. 
and  the  emperor  was  advifed  or'  all  that  was  done. 
The  thing  being  become  publick,  Henry  VIII.  pulled 
orT  the  mask,  publick  ly  married  AnneBullen,  and  had 
her  crowned  queen  of  England. 

Before  this  extraordinary  ftep,  the  pope  having  been 
likewifc  informed  of  this  fcandalous  marriage,  had 
pronounced  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againft 
Henry,  not  publickly,  but  in  a  private  conliftory.  The 
king  of  France  being  informed  of  it,  wrote  fome  very 
preffing  letters  to  the  pope,  reprefenting  to  him  the 
confequences  of  this  proceeding,  and  the  concern 
which  he  himfelf  had  in  the  king  of  England's  affairs. 
He  ufed  his  intereft  at  the  fame  time  with  that  prince. 
He  fent  to  him  John  du  Bellay,  bifhtfp  of  farts,  who 
moved  him,  and  having  offered  him  to  go  to  Rome  to 
prevent  the  excommunication's  being  publiflied,  he 
confented  to.it. 

The  bifhop  rode 'port,  and  had  audience  of  the  pope 
and  cardinals.  He  prevailed  upon  them  to  proceed 
RO  farther  :  But  they  fixed  a  time,  after  which,  if  they 
had  not  a  peremptory  anfwer  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, they  would  publifh  the  excommunication.  He 
difpatched  a  courier  to  that  prince,  and  conjured  him 
not  to  delay  either  his  anfwer  or  the  return  of  the 
courier. 

The  courier  could  not  make  hafte  enough,  and  the 
next  morning  after  the  day  appointed,  the  proceedings 
were  renewed.  The  biftiop  of  '•Paris  made  all  ima- 
ginable efforts  to  obtain  fome  delay.  The  moft  mo- 
derate of  the  cardinals  were  of  this  opinion  ;  but 
thofe  of  the  imperial  faction,  or  thofe  who  thought  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  dignity,  of  the  holy  fee,  to 
fuffer  it  felf  to  be  any  longer  amufed  by  the  king  of Bella^ 
England, carried  it  by  a  majority  of  voices.  The  fen- 
tence of  excommunication  was  publifhed  with  all  the 
ufual  ceremonies  upon  the  twenty  fourth  of  March, 
in  the  year  15*34. 

Two  days  after  the  courier  from  England  arrived 
with  fome  propofals.  which  were  probably  worthy  of 
being  received,  fince  the  college  of  cardinals  met  fe- 
yeral  times  to  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy  againft  the 
mifchief  which  their  precipitation  had  caufed;  but  they 

could 
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p.  could  find  none.  Iffome  delay  had  been  obtained, 
15-34.  ^e  terr'ble  confequences  which  have  fince  been  la- 
mented,  would  not  have  happened  ;  for  fome  time 
after  Catherine  of  Arragon,  queen  of  England,  died , 
and  might  by  her  death  have  put  an  end  to  this  dif- 
ference. 

The  king  of  England\i*&  no  fooner  heard  of  what 
had  pafled  at  Rome,  and  known  the  indignation  of  all 
his  kingdom  againft  the  pope,  but  in  an  afTembly  of 
prelates,  he  publickly  renounced,  in  his  own  name^ 
and  in  the  name  of  all  England,  obedience  to  Cle- 
ment ;  a  renunciation,  which  was  afterwards  attend- 
ed with  fuch  fatal  confequences. 

The  pope  died  the  fame  year,  in  the  fifty  fixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  pontificate,  haying  no- 
thing more  to  defire  for  the  raifing  of  his  family,  and 
feeing  caufe  to  be  very  apprehenfive  for  the  church 
from  infidels  and  hereticks. 

This  was  a  great  lofs  to  the  king,  and  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  his  hopes  of  recovering  the  Milaneze,  and  con- 
quering feveral  other  dominions  in  Italy,  which  were 
to  be  united  to  it  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by 
the  treaty  of  marriage  between  him  and  Catherine  de 
Medich;  the  fecret  articles  of  which  the  emperor 
knew  nothing  of.  There  was  no  doubt,  but  as  the 
pope  paffionately  defired  to  fee  his  family  reigning  at 
Milan,  as  it  did  at  Florence,  he  would  have  fpared 
nothing  to  have  forwarded  the  king  of  Francis  de- 
figns. 

Some  time  after  the  pope's  death,  a  thing  happened 
at  Milan  which  occafioned  great  anger  and  fury,  and 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  immediate 
caufes'  of  the  war  which  broke  out  again. 

After  the  peace,  the  king  wanted  to  have  a  man  he 
could  truft  near  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  duke  de- 
lired  it  likewife ;  but  this  prince,  out  of  fear  of  gi- 
ving the  emperor  any  miftruft,  durft  not  confent  to 
have  a  French  ambafTador,  or  envoy,  at  his  court.  At 
laft  he  agreed  with  the  king  to  receive  one  with  that 
character,  but  only  incognito,  for  he  was  to  pals  pub- 
lickly for  nothing  but  a  private  ge.ntleman. 

They  pitched  upon  a  Milaneze  gentleman  for  this 
purpofe,  whole  name  was  Merveille,  who  had  fettled 
in  France  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII.  He  was  fent  to 

Milan 
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/&'/*#  under  the  pretence  of  his  private  affairs,  wither-  A.  fZ). 
ders  not  to  (hew  his  credential  letters  to  any  one  but     1 -. 
the  duke,  and  to  take  no  title  upon  him  :  But  whe- 
ther  it  was,  that  thefecret  was  not  kept  clofe  enough, 
or,  whether  the  emperor  fufpe&ed  the  trick,  however 
he  gave  the  duke  to  underftand,  that  he  wag  not  plea* 
fed  with  the  refidence  of  that  gentleman  at  Milan, 
and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  ufe  menaces.    Fear  made 
the  duke  fatisfy  him,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was 
very  difpleafing  to  the  king. 

A  lord  of  the  family  of  Caftiglione  had  had  a  quarrel 
with  Mer-veille,  and  as  he  was  pafiing  by  his  houfe, 
infulted  his  domeilicks.  Thefe  defended  themfelves, 
and  Caftiglione  was  killed  upon  the  fpot. 

The  magiftracy  of  Milan  being  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  fent  to  take  up  Mer'veille,  and  put  him 
in  prifon.  His  trial  was  difpatched  in  a  few  days, 
his  head  was  cut  off  in  the  prifon,  and  the  next  day 
his  body  was  expofed  in  the  ftreet,  to  the  view  of  all 
the  people. 

So  ftrange  a  proceeding  irritated  the  king  as  much 
as  jnay  be  imagined.  He  wrote  about  it,  not  only 
to  the  duke  and  the  emperor,  but  alfo  to  all  the  prin- 
ces in  Europe,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fuited  an  outrage 
committed  upon  the  perfon  of  an  ambaflador,  by 
which  the  law  of  nations  was  broke,  and  the  royal 
dignity  affronted.  The  emperor  anfwered  the  French 
ambaffador  with  an  air  of  contempt,  That  the  bufi- 
nefs  did  not  belong  to  him ;  and  two  days  after  he 
fent  away  du.  'Prat,  one  of  his  minifters,  to  Flanders 
for  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  his  niece,  to  marry  her 
to  the  duke  of  Milan,  being  very  much  rejoiced  to 
fee  the  duke  become  irreconcileable  to  the  king  by 
the  behaviour  he  had  (hewed  in  this  affair. 

The  king,  however,  was  not  in  hafte  to  revenge 
the  grievous  injury  which  the  duke  of  Milan  had  done 
him.  He  had  a  mind  to  fee  what  turn  the  emperor's 
affairs  would  take  with  the  7«r&r,  who  had  broke 
the  truce,  and  were  preparing  to  a6l  by  fea  and  land 
againft  that  prince.  He  knew  that  the  emperor  on 
his  fide  intended  to  go  and  attack  the  Mahometans  in 
Africa.  He  thought  proper  therefore  to  let  him  en- 
gage in  that  war,  and  in  the  mean  while  he  gained 
fome  German  princes  to  his  intereft,  who  were  dif» 

gufled 
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A.  D.    gufted  at  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  in  particular  'Phi- 
15-34.     tip  Landgrave  of  Heffe,  who  promifed  him,  that  as 
fo 


foon  as  the  emperor  concerned  himfelf  in  the  duke 
Ktmoifs  of  of  j)/Liiajfs  affairs-,  he  would  enter  with  an  army  up- 
Beliay,  •  4-  ou  thg  territories  of  the  king  of  the  Romans. 

The  king  had  already  part  of  his  legions  on  foot, 
He  gave  orders  to  the  gendarmery  to  be  ready,  and 
commifiioned  count  William  of  Fuftemberg  to  raife 
twenty  companies  of  lanfquenets  for  his  fervice. 

As  foon  as  he  faw  the  emperor  engaged  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Africa,  he  prepared  for  marching  againft 
the  duke  of  Milan  ;  but  he  muft  necefiarily  have  leave  to 
pafs  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  after  having  been 
a  long  time  firmly  attached  to  France,  went  over  to 
the  emperor,  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  give  him  the 
prince  of  Piedmont,  his  eldeft  fon,  to  be  educated  at 
the  court  of  Spain.  The  king  had  a  great  many  other 
reafons  to  be  diflatisfied  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
was  not  forry  at  having  an  opportunity  of  making 
him  fenfible  of  it.  He  lent  prefident  Toyct  to  him  to 
demand  leave  to  pafs,  in  order  to  go  into  the  Mila- 
Mmwstf  wezc.  William  du  Bellay,  lord  of  Langey,  in  Jiis 
Uiigey,  i.$.  memoirs,  which  are  a  continuation  of  thofe  of  Mar- 
tin du,  Bellay,  his  brother,  fays  that  the  duke  refufed 
it.  Guichenon,  who  was  not  a  lefs  exa£t  hiftorian, 
fays  the  contrary  in  his  hiliory  of  the  royal  houfe  of 
Savoy.  Be  that  as  it  will,  either  the  refufal,  or  other 
demands  which  the  king  made  upon  the  duke,  obli- 
ged him  to  put  himfelf  under  the  emperor's  protec- 
tion- Unfortunately  for  him,  this  prince  was  then  taken 
up  with  his  expedition  into  Africa  ;  and  he  could  on- 
ly give  him  hopes  of  affifting  him,  as  foon  as  it  was 
poiiible  for  him  to  do  it. 

In  the  mean  while  the  king  made  his  troops  file 
'A-  D.  1535.  off  to  wards  Lyons,  where  he  was  to  be  himfelf  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  15-35-  ;  but  before  he 
went  from  Paris,  he  had  a  mind  to  draw  down  the 
benedidtion  of  heaven  by  making  an  example  of  the 
perfons  of  fix  hereticks  who  were  crept  into  the  king- 
dom, and  had  had  the  impudence  to  fix  even  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Louvre  impious  papers  againft  the  holy 
facrament  of  the  altar.  He  afiifted  himfelf  at  a  ge- 
neral proceflion  to  make  reparation  for  the  fcandal 
which  this  impiety  had  given,  and  in  the  evening  of 

the 
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the  fame  day  the  ma1efa6tors  were  burnt  alive.     It    A. 
was  upon  this  occafion,  that  the  king  faid  aloud  pub- 
lickly,  that  if  his  own  arm  was  infccled  with  here- 
fy,  he  would  cut  it  off  himfelf,  and  that  he  would 
not  fpare  it  in  his  own  children. 

Immediately  after  he  fet  out  for  Lyons ;  and  when  Gu*ch=n°"- 
he  was  come  there,  he  fent  from  thence,  and  declar-  JJlJi  *£ '£- 
ed  war  with   the  duke  of  Savoy.     Admiral  Chabot  V0y. 
went  Ihortly  after  into  Brejfc,  and  afterwards  into 
Buggy,    where  all  the  towns  furrendered  without 
refirtance.    From  thence  he  entered  into  Savoy,  and 
took  Chambery  and  Montmelian  \  all  that  is  on  this- 
fide  of  mount  Senis  fubmitted,  except  Tarentaife, 
where  the  inhabitants  took  up  arms  to  defend  them- 
felves  in  their  mountains. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  rinding  himfelf  in  this  condi- 
tion, renewed  his  inttance?  with  the  emperor  :  His 
envoys  found  him  at  Naples,  where  he  had  entered 
in  triumph  upon  his  return  from  Africa,  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  famous  Cheredin,  more  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  BarberottJJ'e,  and  having  taken  Gou- 
lette  and  Tunis,  but  he  kept  only  Goulette. 

The  Emperor  was  very  well  difpofcd  to  affift  the 
duke  ;  bur  a  new  incident  hindered  him  from  giving 
him  a  certain  anfwer  upon  this  point.  This  was  the 
death  of  Francis  Sforce  duke  of  Milan.  It  deprived 
the  king  of  the  principal  motive  of  his  armament, 
which  was  to  chaftife  that  duke :  But  as  he  died  with- 
out children,  and  as  the  king  at  the  treaty  of  Cam- 
£rrfj/hadrefignedthe-flf/7rf#<?£e  only  to  him  and  his  po- 
fterity,  his  right  to  that  dutchy  reverted  to  him;  and 
the  emperor  forefaw  very  well  that  he  would  make" 
new  follicitations  to  obtain  the  inveftiture  of  it  in  fa- 
vour of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  belonging  to  the 
houfe  of  France,  by  right  of  fucceffion. 

Accordingly  Monfieur  de  Villa,  the  French  ambaf- 
fador,  took  care  to  mention  it  immediately  to  Nicho- 
las Perrtnot,  lord  of  Granvelle,  one  of  the  emperor's 
minifters,  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  himfelf. 
That  prince  did  not  feem  to  be  very  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive the  king's  proposals  upon  this  head.  He  only 
gave  him  to  underftand,  that  he  would  more  willing- 
ly grant  the  inveftiture  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  the 
king's  third  fon,  than  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  upon 

VOL.  III.  Z  con; 
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A.  D.    condition,  that  meafures  fhould  be  taken  in  concert 
for  the  fccurity  and  tranquillity  of  Italy. 

The  ambaflador,  after  fevcral  conferences  with 
the  emperor's  rninifters,  thought  the  thing  was  very 
far  advanced,  and  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  king  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  admiral  Chabot,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  army  againft  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  named  to 
go  and  conclude  the  treaty  as  foon  as  the  principal 
conditions  fhould  be  agreed  on  ;  and  orders  were  fent 
him  to  take  particular  care  that  his  troops  did  not 
commit  the  leaft  hoftility  upon  the  territories  which 
belong'd  to  the  emperor. 

^But  this  prince's  intention  was  only  to  amufe  the 
king,  whilft  he  was  preparing  to  aflift  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  railing  forces  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

In  the  mean  time  the  admiral  continued  his  pro- 

grefs  in  the  dominions  of  Savoy.    He  made  himfelf 

matter  of  Pas  d'e  Suze,  march'd  ftrait  to  Turin,  from 

A.  0.1536.  wnence  tne  duke  and  dutchefs  of  Savoy  were  retired 

Guichenon,'  to  Verceil ;  and  the  inhabitants    rinding  themfelves 

Hift.  »f  Sa-  forf ook,  opened  their  gates  to  him  upon  the  third  of 

.v°y-  April.    Chivas  likewife  furrendered. 

Thefe  were  not  the  only  loffes  the  duke  of  Savoy 
met  with.  The  canton  of  Berne  declared  war  againft 
him;  the  troops  of  that  canton  made  themfelves  ma- 
fters  of  Laufannc,  and  all  the  country  of  Vaux,  of 
that  of  Gex,  and  part  of  Ckablais.  The  Vale  fans 
feiied  upon  the  reft,  and  the  canton  of  Fribourg  took 
from  him  the  county  of  Romont.  Thus  this  prince 
faw  himfelf  ftript  on  all  fides.  The  admiral  was 
very  near  going  to  befiege  him  at  Verceil ;  and  he  had 
done  it,  if  he  could  have  been  joined  by  fix  thoufand 
Italians,  who  were  in  the  king's  pay.  But  Anthony  de 
L/vf  hindered  their  junction,  having  put  himfelf  be- 
tween them  and  the  admiral,  with  an  army  of  be- 
tween twelve  and  thirteen  thoufand  men,  not  as  the 
emperor's  general,  but  as  commander  of  the  troops 
Mtmht  «/  of  the  league  which  had  been  made  for  the  fecurity 

Langey,l.$.  of  Italy. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  the  emperor  came  from 
Naples  to  Kotne,  followed  by  the  French  ambaflador, 
to  whom  they  continued  to  give  fine  words  relating 
to  the  inveftiture  of  the  Milanese  for  one  of  the  fons 

of 
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tof  France.     And  here  the  ambaflador  was  fully  con-    A.  D. 
vinced  that  hitherto  he  had  been  cheated. 

The  emperor  in  a  conliftory,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
pope,  the  cardinals,  the  ambafladors  o*tlSenicey  of  fe- 
veral  other  perfons,  and  of  the  French  ambaflador 
himfelf,  made  a  fpeech  very  injurious  to  the  king  of 
France.  He  declared  that  he  would  not  give  the  in- 
veftiture  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans ;  that  he  was  difpofed  to  grant  it  to  the  duke  of 
Angouleme  ;  but  that  before  all  things  elfe,  the  king 
mull  withdraw  his  troops  out  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's 
dominions. 

The  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  French  ambaflador) 
and  all  the  perfons  prefent,  were  very  much  furpri- 
7ed  at  this  difcourfe  of  the  emperor,  who  having 
himfelf  reflected  upon  his  manner  of  Ipeaking,  hast 
a  mind,  when  he  took  leave  of  the  pope,  to  clear 
Tome  things  to  the  ambaflador  which  he. had  laid.  He 
explained  himfelf  with  more  moderation,  and  gave 
different  interpretations  of  fome  points  which' he  had 
touched  upon. 

While  all  this  pafled,  John  cardinal  ofLotaitt  was  MtmMt 
upon  the  road  coming  to  conclude  the  treaty ,  upon  Langey, 
which  the  ambaflador  had  always  given  the  king  good 
hopes.  This  cardinal  was  noimnated  to  this  office  hi 
the  room  of  the  admiral,  who,  during  this  jun&ute, 
could  not  leave  the  army.  He  found  the  emperor  at 
Sienne.  When  he  had  an  audience  ofhim,  newpro- 
pofals  were  made  on  both  fides ;  but  he  faw  very 
well,  that  this  prince  was  refolved  upon  war.  He 
immediately  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  king,and  advifed  the 
admiral  of  it,  that  he  might  keep  upon  his  guard. 
This  general  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  the  king,  to  de- 
fire  him  to  drill  on  a  little,  and  to  tell  him  that  he 
wanted  a  month  longer  to  put  Turin  in  a  date  of  de- 
fence, .  and  fecure  fome  places  in  Piedmont,  and  that 
after  that  time  he  hoped  to  be  in  a  condition  to  flop 
the  enemy! 

The  bufinefs  therefore  that  now  lay  before  the 
king's  council,  was  to  form  a  plan  of  war  for  the 
campaign.  They  were  in  little  fear  for  the  frontier 
of  Picardy,  where  the  fortified  towns  were  in  good 
condition.  Champaign  was  more  open,  and  it  was 
krujwn  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  was  raifing 
Z  2  troops 
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A.  D.  troops  in  Germany,  in  order  to  enter  upon  that  fide. 
1 536.  They  did  not  forefee  any  great  efforts  on  the  fide  of  the 
'Pyrenees.  They  refolved  to  keep  upon  the  defen- 
five  in  thofe  three  parts.  And  the  main  article  was 
on  the  fide  of  the  Alps,  where  the  emperor's  chief 
troops  were. 

There  was  likewife  another  queftion  to  confider 
upon,  whether  they  fhould  fend  all  the  army  over 
the  Alps  to  meet  the  emperor,-  or  whether  they 
fhould  bring  back  the  troops  to  this  fide;  guarding 
only  Turin,  and  fome  other  places,  to  employ  part 
of  the  enemy's  forces.  They  took  the  laft  refolu- 
tion.  They  put  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Turin  ;  they 
kept  Foffan,  Coni,  and  fome  other  pofts.  The  mar- 
quis of  Salttzzo  had  the  general  command  of  the 
towns  and  troops  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the 
body  of  the  army  returned  into  France,  under  the 
orders  of  admiral  Chabot. 

The  emperor's  defign  was  to  come  into  Provence ; 
but  before  that  he  had  a  mind  to  take  Foffan  and  Coni, 
that  he  might  not  leave  thefe  places  behind  him,  and 
to  befiege  or  block  up  Turin  at  the  fame  time,  to  pre- 
vent any  excurfions  of  the  garrifon. 

Thefe  places  would  no  doubt  have  given  himagreat 
deal  of  trouble,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  treachery  of 
the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  who  declared  for  the  emperor, 
at  a  time  when  it  could  be  leaft  expected;  that  is,  after 
the  mark  of  confidence,  which  the  king  had  given 
him,  in  making  him  his  lieutenant-general  in  Italy. 

Coni,  which  he  had  made  him  believe  he  would 
defend  himfelf,  furrendered  after  his  defertion  to  the 
emperor's  troops  :  At  the  fame  time  James  Foflaro, 
marquis  ofScalengue  was  detached  with  ten  thoufand 
men  to  lay  fiege  to  Turin,  and  Anthony  deLe've  came 
upon  the  feventh  of  June  before  Foffan  to  attack  it. 

Montpezat  had  undertaken  to  defend  the  place, 
tho'  it  was  in  very  bad  condition,  and  wanted  a  great 
many  neceflary  things  for  its  defence :  He  had  a  good 
number  of  brave  officers  with  him,  and  a  pretty  nu- 
merous garrifon,  considering  the  fmalnefs  of  the 
town.  He  received  a  courier  from  the  king,  who 
L6.  <!e^re<*  n'm  to  ute  Ws  utmoft  endeavours  to  defend  it 
for  a  month,  leaving  however  the  thing  to  his  pru- 
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dence,  not  defiring,  after  aH,  to  let  fo  many  valiant  A.  D. 
men  perifh  as  were  flint  up  in  it.  n-'ari." 

The  refolution,  vigour,  and  condud  of  Montpe- 
zat,  who  was  well  affifted,  fuppliedthe  want  of  eve- 
ry thing  elfe.  He  made  fome  brisk  fallies  at  firft,  in 
one  of  which  Anthony  de  Le've  had  like  to  have  been 
taken  himfelf. 

The  liege  had  already  lafted  for  above  fifteen  days. 
There  was  a  very  great  breach  in  the  wall,  and  it 
was  not  doubted  but  the  aflault  would  be  given ;  but  he 
would  not  defire  a  capitulation,  but  waited  till  An- 
thony de  Le've  propofed  it  to  him.  This  general  who 
had  a  mind  to  fave  his  troops,  offered  it  to  him  at 
laft  ;  Montpezat  accepted  of  it,  and  obtained  moft 
honourable  conditions,  among  the  reft,  that  which 
was  the  capital  point,  of  not  leaving  the  place  with- 
in fifteen  days.  This  was  the  term  which  the  king 
had  fixed  himfelf. 

Eight  days  aftei  the  capitulation,  theemperor  came 
to  the  camp.  As  there  was  a  ceflation  of  arms,  fbmc 
of  the  officers  of  the  beficged  came  out  at  times,  and 
among  others,  monfieur  de  la  Roche-Dumaine  paid 
his  compliments  to  the  emperor,  who  received  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  nature. 

He  defired  him  to  come  to  the  review  of  his  army, 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  This  gaveoc- 
cafion  to  a  pretty  lively  piece  of  converfation.  La 
Roche-Dumaine  anfwered,  That  he  was  forry  to  fee 
he  had  fo  good  an  army  ;  but  that  if.  he  went  over 
the  mountains,  he  would  fee  a  finer ;  and  that  if  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  defeat  it,  in  fifteen  days  he 
would  meet  with  another  much  more  numerous. 

The  emperor  asked  him,  Whither  he  thought  he 
was  going  ?  He  faid,  Into  Provence.  It  is  true,  an- 
fwered the  emperor,  and  the  Provincials  are  my  fub- 
je&s.  I  afTure  your  imperial  majefty,  reply'd  la 
Roche-Dumaine^oM  will  find  them  very  difobedient. 
This  converfation  continued  fome  time  in  a  very  free 
manner;  but  the  emperor  always  fhewed  fufficiently, 
that  he  was  perfuaded  the  king  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  oppofe  him.  This  appeared  more  efpecially 
by  the  lart  queftion  he  put  to  that  lord.  He  aske4 
him,  how  many  days  he  muft  have  to  carry  him  from 
the  place  where  they  were  to  Paris  ?  Days  muft  you 
Z  '3  have, 
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.  D.  have,  replied  Dumaine ;  if  you  mean  having  the  day, 
or  gaining  a  victory,  1  afTure  you  it  will  coft  you  at 
leatl  a  dozen,  unlefs  the  travellers  are  not  well  bea- 
ten in  the  firft.  This  anfwer  made  the  emperor  tinile, 
who  took  his  leave  of  him,  after  a  great  many  com- 
pliments. 

The  term  fixed  by  the  capitulation  being  expired, 
Montpezat  went  out  with  his  garrifon,  and  took  the 
road  to  Feneftrella,  whither  he  was  to  be  guarded ;  he 
fent  du  Bellay  from  thence  to  the  king,  to  give  him 
an  account  of  what  had  patted  at  FoJ/an,  and  that 
prince  gave  him  aflurances  of  his  fatisfa&ion  at  his 
behaviour. 

.:„  The  king  had  nothing  left  beyond  the  mountains 
but  Turin,  which  Scalengue  and  the  marquis  of  Ma- 
rignan  were  befieging  with  ten  thoufand  men.     The 
place  was  defended  by   Monfieur  d'Annebaut  and 
Monfieur  de  Couci,    lord  of  Burie,  who  anfwered 
<Smchenon  tne  character  they  had  of  men  of  very  great  valour. 
Winy  •/'  The  oppofition  which  the  emperor  forefaw  in  this 
Sayoy.        enterprixe,    difturbed  him  very  much  ;  but  he  was 
refolved,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  moft  of  his  ge- 
neral officers,  to  go  'into  frovence  as  foon  as  poi- 
fible,  and  in  July  he  marched  towards  Nice  with  his 
army. 

of      As  foon  as  it  was  certain  that  he  was  coming  into 
1.7.  Provence,  they  began  to  put  the  plan  of  defence  in 
execution,  which  the  king  had  formed  with  mar- 
21 '  (hal  Ann  de  Montmorenci.     He  made  that  lord  gene- 
Amiit «/    raliffimo  of  his  troops,  with  full  power  to  acl,  as 
nce»  «*•  nis  prudence  rather  than  his  courage  fhould  direct,  in 
the  feveral  occurrences  which  might  happen. 

This  plan  confided  of  three  things.  Firft,  to  lay 
the  country  wafte  from  the  Alps  to  Marseille,  and 
from  the  fea  as  far  as  to  'Dauphine,  not  only  the  flat 
country,  but  likewife  the  villages  and  towns,  and  to 
confine  himfelf  to  the  defence  of  Marseille  and  Aries. 
Secondly,  To  keep  the  arrriy  encamp'd  under  Avig- 
non, cover 'd  with  the  Rhone  and  theDuraxce.  In  the 
third  place,  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  nor  engage  in 
any  important  undertaking,  without  a  moral  certain- 
ty of  fuccefs. 

Wafte  was  accordingly  committed  every  where, 
except  that  they  did  not  meddle  with  the  trees  and 

vines, 
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vines,  the  fruits  of  which  were  already  forward,  the  A .  D. 
plenty  of  which  would  probably  breed  difeafes  in  the  i"6. 
enemy's  camp. 

The  emperor's  army  fufFered  very  much  in  their 
paffage  over  the  mountains,  being  continually  har- 
rafs'd  by  the  mountaineers,  who  were  always  falling 
upon  it  at  the  pafles  of  the  defiles,  and  killed  a  great 
many  foldiers. 

When  the  emperor  came  into  'Provence,  he  met 
with  no  enemy,  except  fome  parties  which  were  eafi- 
ly  repulfed,  becaufe  the  commanding  officers  had  or- 
ders to  retreat,  as  foon  as  they  found  themfelves  at- 
tacked. There  were  none  but  Monte jan  and  Roify, 
who  went  beyond  them.  Being  advanced  as  far  as 
Frejus  -at  the  time  that  the  imperial  army  decamped 
from  thence,  a  warm  skirmifh  happened.  They  were 
defeated  after  a  bloody  fight,  in  which  the  conquer- 
ors loft  as  many  people  as  the  vanquifhed.  Montejan 
and  Boify  were  taken. 

The  emperor,  who  made  the  beft  of  every  thing, 
having  received  the  news  of  this  fmall  advantage, 
wrote  into  Italy  and  Germany,  that  the  vanguard  of 
the  French  army  was  defeated.  The  truth  was,  there 
were  in  this  party  but  three  hundred  infantry,  and  an 
hundred  and  forty  horfe ;  but  this  falfe  report  ferved 
the  emperor's  turn  in  intimidating  in  thofe  countries 
the  friends  and  allies  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
thofe  whom  the  uncertainty  of  the  fuccefs  of  this 
enterprise  kept  dill  in  fufpenfe. 

However  inconfiderable  this  firft  blow  might  be, 
it  gave  the  king  a  great  deal  of  vexation  ;  fo  much 
the  more,  becaufe  immediately  before  he  heard  of  it, 
he  met  with  a  great  lofs,  which  had  overwhelmed 
him  with  grief.  It  was  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon 
Francis,  the  dauphin,  a  young  prince  eighteen  years 
and  a  half  old,  whole  great  qualities  were  already  the 
admiration  of  all  France.  He  died  at  T'ournon  upon 
the  twelfth  of  Attguft,  as  he  was  coming  to  join  the 
army. 

He  was  poifoned  by  Sebaftian  de  Montecuculi,  an 
Italian  of  Ferrara,  his  cup-bearer  :  Upon  fome  fu- 
fpicions  they  had  of  him,  they  fdzed  him,  and  he 
was  put  to  the  queftion.  He  was  convidled  of  this 
crime,  and  faid  fome  things  very  difodvantageous  to 
Z  4  the 
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A.  D.    the  reputation  of  the  emperor's  council.     This  death 

15-36.     m^e  a  great  noife  m  Europe.     There  was  more  ere- 

Xx^y/^«^/  dit  given  to  the  emperor's  proteftations  and  oaths  upon 

Memtirt  of   th'is  occafion,than  to  thofe  of  his  minifters  and  generals. 

Ungey,  1.6.  Be  jt  as  jt  w}j]^  jf  they  had  any  hand  in  fo  black  an 

a£Hon,  they  were  punifh'd  for  it  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of 

their  expedition. 

The  emperor  being  come  into  the  plain  country, 
where  he  law  all  ravaged,  found  that  he  was  very 
much  miftaken,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
him  to  (lay  there  for  want  of  fubfiftance,  and  too 
dangerous  to  proceed  further,  for  fear  of  being  cue 
off  by  the  French  army.  It  was  however  neceflary 
for  him  to  come  to  a  fpeedy  refolution. 

They  could  confider  only  upon  three  points,  which 
were  to  go  and  attack  the  camp  at  Avignon,  or  lay 
fiege  to  Aries,  or  do  the  'fame  to  Marfeille.  By  ta- 
king Marfeille,  he  might  have  had  provifions  by  fea  ; 
and  having  Aries,  would  make  the  paffage  of  the 
Rhone  eafy  to  him,  that  he  might  get  quarters  in 
Lax^uedoc.  The  attack  of  the  camp,  if  itfucceeded, 
would  be  a  decifive  ftroke  ;  but  thofe  who  had  been 
to  take  a  view  of  it,  had  found  it  fo  inacceffible,  that 
they  look'd*upon  the  attacking  it  to  be  a  ralh  enter- 
prize. 

Aries  and  Marfeille  might  be  befieged,  efpecially 
Aries,  becaufe  of  the  fituation  of  the  place,  which 
lay  under  command ;  but  if  either  fiege  Ihould  laft 
never  fo  little  a  time,  the  army  would  be  ftarved, 
there  being  neither  forage  nor  provifions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  garrilons  were  ftrong;  there  were 
a  great  many  French  nobility  in  them,  and  the  beft 
troops  had  been  picked  out  to  defend  thefe  two  keys 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  emperor  in  moft  extreme  perplexity,  advan- 
ced with  great  part  of  his  army  to  Marfeille,  and  in- 
vefted  it.  He  fent  another  part  to  Aries,  under  the 
command  of  the  marquis  ofGuaft,  as  if  he  had  been 
refolved  to  carry  on  two  fieges  at  the  fame  time  ;  and 
having  left  the  duke  of  Aha  to  command  the  troops 
before  Marfeille,  he  returned  to  his  camp,  near  the 
town  of  Aix,  fpreading  a  report  that  he  was  going 
to  march  to  the  camp  at  Avignon  to  attack  it. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time  Andrew  Doria  arrived  upon  the  A.  D. 
coaft  of  Provence,  with  the  emperor's  fleet,  and  15-36, 
brought  him  money  to  pay  his  army  with,  and  pro- 
vifions.  The  army  was  reviewed  ;  bread  was  taken 
with  them  for  ten  days,  and  it  was  not  doubted  but 
they  were  going  to  attack  the  camp  at  Avignon. 

But  this  error  did  not  laft  long  ;  for  the  next  day 
Martin  du  Bellay,  who  had  been  lent  towards  Aix  to 
get  news  of  the  march  of  the  ImptriaBftf,  came  and 
told  the  king  that  the  emperor  was  decamped,  that 
he  had  taken  the  road  to  the  Alps  along  by  the  fea 
fide  to  return  into  7/*/y,that  he  had  left  his  camp  full 
of  dead  and  fick,  and  that  there  was  an  infupportable 
infection  in  all  the  neighbourhood. 

This  news  occafioned  great  furprize  ;  but  they 
were  lefs  aftonifhed  at  it,  when  they  were  informed 
that  the  emperor  on  the  day  that  he  reviewed  his  ar- 
my, had  found  it  diminifhed  by  above  twenty  thou- 
fand  men,  and  that  of  fifty  thoufand  who  had  pafs'd 
the  Alps,  he  had  but  thirty  thoufand  left ;  that  feve- 
ral  general  officers  had  died  of  ficknefs,  and  among 
the  reft,  Anthony  de  Lfoe,  upon  whom  he  relied  the 
moft  of  all  his  officers,  and  who  was  indeed  one  of 
thegreateft  generals  in  Europe. 

The  peafants  came  out  from  the  woods  and  rocks 
on  all  fides,  and  knocked  all  on  the  head  without 
quarter,  who  were  (haggling,  or  could  not  follow 
the  army.  But,  which  was  much  worfe,  the  king 
being  aflured  of  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  detached  Ungey,  1.7. 
the  light  horfe  after  them,  under  the  command  of 
the  count  de  T'ende,  the  fieurs  de  Bonneval,  de  Ceres, 
and  de  Langey.  The  laft,  who  gives  us  the  particu- 
lars of  this  flight,  fays,  That  in  the  fingle  fpace  which 
is  between  Aix  and  Frejus^thc  emperor  loft  near  two 
thoufand  men.  The  parting  over  the  Alps,  where  he 
was  attacked  every  minute,  coft  him  much  more. 
He  got  at  laft  into  'Piedmont,  and  went  to  Genoa, 
with  a  quite  different  countenance  from  what  they 
had  feen  him  put  on  before  he  went  upon  his  expedi- 
tion, which  he  looked  upon  as  a  fure  victory  ;  for  he 
fpoke  then  with  fo  much  confidence,  haughtinefs, 
and  contempt  of  his  enemy,  as  if  he  had  been  already 
at  his  mercy  with  an  halter  about  his  neck,  as  he  ex- 

prefled 
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A.  2).  preffed  himfelf  in  his  fpeech  at  Rome,  upon  which 
i  $-36.  feyeral  jefts  were  made  after  this  bad  fuccefs. 
\*s~y-\S  The  kingdom,  upon  this  occaiion,  owed  its  prefer- 
vation  to  the  wife  conduct  of  the  king  and  the  mar- 
ilial  de  Montmorenci.  The  king  law  by  experience, 
how  much  more  preferable  in  a  prince  prudence  and 
application,  which  he  had  hitherto  wanted,  are 
than  valour,  in  which  he  placed  all  his  glory.  He 
took  into  confideration,  whether  he  fhould  follow 
the  emperor  to  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains,  to 
make  the  beft  advantage  of  his  confufion,-and  affiftthe 
French  troops,  who  had  maintained  themfelves  there 
with  a  great  deal  of  refolution  ;  but  he  was  prevent- 
ed from  doing  it,  by  the  news  which  he  received  out 
of  ficardy.  I  will  firft  touch  upon  what  happened 
there  during  this  campaign,  and  then  return  to  the 
affairs  in  Piedmont. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  emperor  entered  'Pro- 
vence,ihe  count  of  Naff au, and  Adrian  de  Cray, count 
ofRoeux  came  into  Picardy  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thoufand  foot  and  feven  thoufand  horfe.  They  took 
Guife  and  fome  other  lefs  confiderable  places,  and 
after  feveral  marches  inverted  Peronne.  Monfieur^ 
Fleuranges,  known  by  the  name  of  marflial  de  la, 
Mark,  got  into  it  to  defend  it,  with  a  great  number 
of  gentlemen  and  lords  of  Picardy,  refolved  to  bury 
themfelves  under  the  ruins  of  that  important  place, 
rather  than  furrender  it. 

Langey.          They  had  occafion  for  all  their  valour  to  refift  the 

Le  Feron,   violence  with  which  they  were  attacked,  feventy  two 

Paradin.      pieces  of  cannon  thundering  upon  the  place  without 

Jnnaii  of    "afing,  and  they  having  but  two  thoufand  men  with 

France.   .    fome  companies  of  citizens.    The  town  being  laid 

open  in  feveral  places  both  by  the  artillery  and  the 

mines,  they  held  out  four  aflaults,  after  which  the 

count  of  Na/au  having  loft  his  beft  troops,  and  de- 

Ipairing  of  forcing  fuch  brave  people,  raifed  the  fiege, 

and  went  upon  no  other  confiderable  enterprise. 

The  lords  of  A nncbaut  and  de  Burie  had  defended 
Turin  during  the  'Provence  expedition ;  and  Guy  Ran- 
gone,  an  Italian  lord,  who  had  always  been  firmly 
attached  to  the  king,  having  received  money  enough 
from  that  prince  to  raife  a  body  of  twelve  thoufand 
men.  was  come  to  the  afliftance  of  the  place,  and 

had 
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had  made  the  marquis  of  Marignan  and  general  Sea-    A.  D. 
lengnc  raife  the  fiege.     Afterwards  Carignan,  Mon-     15-36. 
calier,    Quiers,  'Quieras,    Saluzzo,   and  fome  other  \^y^*S 
places,  had  furrender'd  to  the  French,  who  had  like-  Langey,  L8. 
wife  defeated  a  confiderabie  body  of  Imperialifts,  the 
principal  officers  of  which  they  had  taken,  and  got 
feveral  colours. 

The  emperor  having  repaired  the  mountains,  found 
things  in  this  ill  condition.  He  ufed  all  his  endea- 
vours to  engage  pope  'Paul  III.  and  the  other  powers 
of  Italy,  to  unite  with  him,  in  order  to  drive  the 
French  from  Turin ;  after  which,  he  faid,  tranquilli- 
ty would  be  reflored  to  Italy.  But  the  princes,  and 
Republicks  of  that  country,  remembring  that  they 
had  made  their  own  chains,  by  contributing,  as  they 
had  done,  to  eftablifh  the  emperor's  power  in  thofe 
parrs,  refufed,  under  feveral  pretences,  the  propofals 
which  he  had  made  them  upon  that  head  :  So  that 
this  prince  being  apprehenfive  of  more  dilgrace,  if 
the  king  fliould  refolve  to  crofs  the  Alps,  went 
away  to  Genoa,  where  he  embarked  for  Spain  in  No*  Giuchenon, 
vembtr,  leaving  the  command  of  the  armies  to  theJJ '  • 

marquis  of  Guaft,  with  the  fame  authority  that  An- 
thony de  Leve  had  had. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  was  extreamly  concerned  at 
this  departure,  and  at  feeing  himfelf  abandoned  by 
the  emperor.  He  retired  to  Nice,  leaving  Piedmont 
a  prey  to  the  French  and  Imperialifts.  The  war 
continued  there  between  both  parties,  the  reft  of 
the  year,  with  various  fuccefs,  both  fides  only  en- 
deavouring to  defend  their  winter  quarters.  The 
count  of  St.  Pol  being  come  into  Savoy,  retook  Cham- 
bery,  which  the  militia  of  Tarantaife  had  furprized ; 
he  routed  them  near  Brianpon,  fubdued  all  the  coun- 
try, and  ravaged  it ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  no- 
thing left  on  that  fide,  but  the  valley  of  Aoft,  into 
which  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  would  not  permit  the 
count  of  St.  'Pol  to  penetrate. 

While  the  king  was  marching  to  defend  Provence, 
a  bufinefs  happened,  which  furpmed  him  agreeably  at 
firft,  but  gave  him  fome  perplexity  after  the  em- 
peror's retreat. 

James 
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A.  D.  Jamts  V.  king  of  Scotland,  being  informed  of  that 
1  6'  Prince's  defign  upon  Provence,  railed  an  army,  with- 
°ut  being  defired  by  the  king,  of  fixteen  thouland 
men,  equipped  a  fleet,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
it,  to  aflift  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  ftorm  blew 
back  the  fleet  twice,  and  drove  it  afhore  in  the  ports 
of  Scotland ;  but  king  'James  being  feparated  from  it, 
landed  at  Dieppe.  He  went  forwards  immediately 
to  join  the  king  in  Provence,  where  he  did  not  doubt 
but  there  would  be  a  battle;  but  he  met  him  upon  the 
mountain  of  Tarare,  upon  his  return  from  Lyons,  af- 
ter the  flight  of  the  Germans.  He  received  him  with 
all  the  marks  of  tendernefs,  which  fuch  a  forward- 
nefs  to  ferve  him  upon  fo  preifing  an  occafion  de- 
ferved :  But  what  embarraffed  the  King,  was  this : 

He  defired  Magdalen  of  France,  his  daughter,  in 
marriage.  The  king  forefaw  very  well,  that  this 
alliance  would  give  umbrage  to  the  king  of  England^ 
whom  it  was  his  intereft  to  keep  fair  with ;  the  more, 
as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fteps  which  the  em- 
peror had  taken  to  come  to  a  reconciliation  with  that 
prince,  notwithftanding  the  outragious  affront  he  had 
received  from  him,  by  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  his  aunt.  Upon  other  accounts,  the  king 
was  very  much  inclined  to  give  the  king  of  Scotland, 
fome  teftimonies  of  his  thankfulnefs  to  a  prince,  of 
whofe  generofity  towards  him  there  were  not  many 
examples. 

The  method  which  he  took  was  to  grant  the  king 
of  Scotland  his  demand,  and  before  the  thing  was 
become  publick,  to  acquaint  the  king  of  England 
with  his  refolution,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  him  to 
agree  to  it,  by  the  motive  which  had  determined  him 
to  take  it. 

He  fent  the  fieur  de  la  Pommeraye  to  him;  a  man 
who  was  very  agreeable  to  that  prince,  who  began, 
with  giving-  him  an  account  of  the  particulars  of 
what  had  happened  in  Provence.  This  was  heark- 
ened to  with  pleafure;  but,as  foon  as  ever  he  opened 
his  mouth  about  the  king  of  Scotland's  marriage,  Hen- 
ry broke  off  the  converfation,  and  it  was  impofljble 
to  bring  him  upon  it  again. 

The 
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The  king  would,  perhaps,  have  confidered  longer 
upon  this  point,  if  he  had  not  known  the  leagues  which 
Henry  had  already  made  with  the  proteftant  princes  of 
Germany,  againft  the  emperor,  and  if  the  kingdom  of 
England  had  been  quiet  and  fettled  :  But  the  altera- 
tion which  Henry  had  made  in  religion;  his  revolt  from 
the  church;  the  perfecut  ion  which  he  had  begun  againft 
the  catholicks,  had  occafioned  great  uneafinefTes,from 
which  he  expeded  fome  confequences.     And  there-  c*u*8im  ./ 
fore  the  king,  who  had  communicated  this  affair  to  Tnatittt, 
him  only  out  of  a  piece  of  complaifance,  proceeded  L«>I>«f^«. 
farther,  and  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  concluded  at 
Blois,  upon  the  twenty  ifixth  of  November  ,  between 
the  king  of  Scotland  and  Magdalen  of  France  ,  and  the 
wedding  was  celebrated  at  Paris  in  January  follow-  *•  o.  1^37. 
ing. 

In  the  mean  while  the  king,  after  his  return  to  Pa- 
ris, went  upon  a  proceeding  againft  Charles  V.  which 
indeed,  was  of  very  little  fignificancy,  but  which 
(hewed  that  prince,  at  leaft,  that  he  was  not  looked 
upon  in  France  as  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  that  they 
thought  they  need  give  themfelves  much  trouble  about 
keeping  fair  with  him.  They  pretended,  that  having 
declared  war  without  reafon,  he  had  broke  the  treaty 
of  Cambray  ;  that,  by  confequence,  the  ceffions  which 
France  had  made  in  that  treaty  were  null;  and,  among 
others,  thofe  of  the  homage  and  jurilciidtion  over  the 
counties  of  Artois  and  Flanders,  by  which  means  he 
became,  like  his  predeceffors,  a  vafTal  of  the  crown. 

Thehoufes  of  Parliament,  in  which  were  prefent  Afrwor/^  f 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  peers  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  great  number  of  prelates,  being  affembled,  Cap- 
pel,  the  advocate  general,  moved,  that  Charles  of  Au-fol  i. 
Jirta,  emperor,  being  notoriouily  guilty  of  rebellion 
and  treafon,  might  be  deprived  of  the  counties  of 
Flanders,  Artois,  Charolois,  and  the  other  demefnes 
in  his  poflefiion,  which  depended  upon  the  crown  ; 
and  that,  by  way  of  punifhment  for  his  offence, 
all  thofe  demefnes  might  be  confifcated  to  the  king's 
ofe. 

The  motion  was  received,  and  an  herald  at  arms 
was  fent  to  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands,  to  cite 
Charles  of  Aujiria  to  appear  before  the  court  of  peers, 
at  leaft  by  proxy  ;  and  no  body  appearing,  the  coun- 


tes 
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A .  D.    ties  of  Artois,  Flanders,  Charolois,  and  the  other  de- 
1537.     mefnes,  were   declared   united   to    the   crown  of 
N^Y'V'  France. 

This  arret  was  looked  upon  by  the  emperor  much 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  m^f ranee  they  had  looked  up- 
on the  bravadoes  which  he  made  in  his  Ipeeches  at 
Rome:  The  war  continued  on  all  fides.  Burie,  go- 
vernor of  Turin,  furpriied  Cafal,  but  the  mifunder- 
ftanding  which  was  between  him  and  count  Rangone\ 
not  fuifering  him  to  intrench  immediately  under  the 
caftle,  he  was  furprixed  himfelf  by  the  marquis  of 
Guaft,  who  cut  in  pieces  twelve  hundred  men,  and 
took  him  prifoner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'king 
opened  the  campaign  early,  enter'd  Artois  with  an  ar- 
my of  near  thirty  thoufand  men,  took  Hedin,  St. 
Pol,  St.  tenant,  and  Lillers,  and  afterwards  quar^ 
tered  his  army  upon  that  frontier. 

St.  Pol  was  retaken  and  carried  by  alTault,  by  Flo- 
ris  d"* Egmond,  count  of  Bures,  the  emperor's  lieu- 
teneant  general,  who  defpairing  of  being  able  to  keep 
it,  raied  it,  and  fet  fire  to  it.  He  took  likewife^fo»- 
treuil,  and  laid  fiege  to  Teroiianne.  They  were  upon 
the  point  of  coming  to  a  battle,  the  dauphin,  and  the 
maxft&\Montmorenci,  being  come  up  with  a  fine  army 
to  the  afliftance  of  the  place,  when  a  trumpet,  fent 
by  Mary  queen  dowager  of  Hungary,  the  emperor's 
fifter,  and  governefs  of  the  Netherlands,  came  to  the 
dauphin's  camp  to  give  him  notice,  that  fhe  had  con- 
fented  to  a  conference  propofed  for  a  cefTation  of 
arms  upon  this  frontier ;  and  that  whilft  that  was  held, 
the  .count  of  Bures  ihould  difcontinue  the  attack  of 
Terouanne. 

collection  ./  The  conference  was  held  at  Bomy,  a  village  in  Ar- 
' tots,  and  the  ceflation  of  arms  was  concluded  for  ten 
montjis^  to  extend  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  'Picardy,  till  they  could  agree  entirely  upon  a  fi- 
nal peace ;  and  by  this  treaty  the  fiege  of  lerouanne 
was  raifed.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  on  this  fide, 
while  the  war  was  warmer  in  Piedmont  than  ever. 

The  kings  affairs  went  on  but  indifferently,  through 
the  mifunderftanding  of  the  generals.     The  marquis 
of  Guafl  knew  how  to  make  his  advantage  of  it.  He 
drove  the  French  out  of  the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo^ 
and  to  compleat  the  conqueft  of  it,  laid  fiege  to  Car- 
magnole* 
< 
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This  place  furrender'd  by  capitulation ;  but  A.  D. 
Franks  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  received  there  the  pu-  1537. 
nifliment  of  the  treachery  he  had  committed  againft 
the  king,  being  killed  upon  the  fpot  with  a  musket 
ball,  which  went  through  his  body. 

The  marquis  of  Guaft  raifed  the  liege  of  Aft,  which 
Mr.  <£  Hunieres  was  befieging;  but  that  lord  made 
himfelf  amends  by  the  taking  of  Albe.  This  place  was 
retaken  by  the  marquis  of  (?uaft,  who  likewife  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Quiers  and  Quieras,  and  inverted 
Pigxtroh,  but  the  place  being  ftrong,  well  ftored,  and 
having  a  numerous  garrilbn,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  blocking  it  up,  and  lent  ten  thoufand  men  to 
Pas  de  Suze  under  the  command  of  Cafar  of  Naples, 
governor  of  Ulpiano,  where  he  entrenched  himfelf. 

The  motive  of  this  precaution  was,  the  news  which 
tke  marquis  received  of  a  numerous  army,  which  was 
getting  together  at  Lyons,  to  march  into  Piedmont. 
The  dauphin,  and  the  marlhal  de  Montmorenci,  were 
already  come  to  that  city,  and  the  king  was  to  fol- 
low them  foon  himfelf.  He  came  thither  according- 
ly upon  the  fixth  of  Oftober,  and  upon  the  tenth  of  the 
fame  month  fent  away  the  dauphin,  and  the  marfhal 
de  Montmorenci.  They  came  to  Oulx  with  between 
ten  and  twelve  thoufand' men,  and  were  followed  by 
the  reft  of  the  army,  and  the  king. 

The  marfhal  de  Montmorenci  being  advanced  to  take 
a  view  of  the  fituation  of  the  enemy,  he  found  them 
ported  near  a  league  on  this  fide  of  &c*,  at  a  defile, 
in  the  mountain  upon  the  road  to  Chaumont,  with  a 
great  entrenchment  in,  the  defile,  flanked  with  two 
others  upon  two  hills,  to  the  right  and  the  left. 

The  marlhal  thought,  that  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  force  this  entrenchment,by  attacking  it  in  the  front; 
but,  after  having  confidered  every  thing  well,  he 
found  that  the  two  hills,  I  mentioned,  were  com- 
manded by  two  other  riling  grounds,  and  that,  if  they 
could  be  gained,  he  could  pour  fo  great  a  fire  from 
'  thence  upon  the  enemy,  that  they  could  not  relift  it. 

Having  formed  his  fcheme  of  attack,  he  fent  to 
give  the  dauphin  notice  to  come  without  delay  to£jp- 
*"/«,  to  fupport  him,  becaufe  he  fliould  fct  out  before 
day  to  attack  the  enemy. 

He 
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A.  D.  He  came  up  within  fight  of  them ;  and  having  formed 
0.  his  troops  as  if  he  would  fall  upon  their  front,  heor- 
dered  count  William  of  Fuftemberg,  to  go  and  take 
pofTeffion  of  one  of  the  two  rifing  grounds,  which  was 
on  his  right  hand,  and  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  the  fame  time  a  large  company  of  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  captain  FArtigue,  difperfed,  and  with 
prodigious  fpeed  climbed  up  the  other  riling  ground. 
As  foon  as  VArtigue  had  gained  it,  he  formed  his  troop 
again  into  a  battalion,  and  (hot  without  intermiffion 
upon  the  entrenchment  on  the  hill,  which  was 
within  the  reach  of  a  gun,  and  all  uncovered  on  that 
fide. 

It  was  not  poflible  for  the  enemy  to  (land  fo  ter- 
rible afire;  the  entrenchment  was  abandoned,  and 
/'  Artigue  having  at  the  fame  time  fallen  upon  thofe 
who  retreated,  with  part  of  his  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Ga-verat  his  lieutenant,  he  cut  them  iji 
pieces.  The  attack  was  fo  fudden,  that  the  entrench- 
ment was  carried  before  the  lanfquenets  of  the  count 
of  Fuftemberg  were  got  to  the  other  rifing  ground. 

This  poll  being  taken,  it  was  impoflible  for  Cxfar 
of  Nap les  to  keep  the  others.  The  Imperialifts  were 
put  to  the  rout  every  where.  The  marfiial  purfued 
them  clofely.  His  troops  entered  pell-mell  with  them 
into  Suze ,  where  their  baggage  and  magazines  were ; 
and  if  he  had  only  had  five  hundred  horfe,  there  would 
hardly  any  have  efcaped  of  the  ten  thoufand  men  who 
guarded  the  pafs. 

The  caftle  of  Suz,c  furrendered  at  difcretion;  that 
oRViellant  was  ftormed,  and- the  marquis  of  Guaft 
had  no  fooner  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Cafar  of  Naples^ 
but  he  raifed  the  blockade  before  Pignerol.  The  dau- 
phin followed  him,  but  he  had  time  enough  to  pafs 
the  Po,  and- encamped  under  Moncallier. 

The  dauphin  flopped  at  Rivo/i,  where  he  refted  his 
troops  two  days.  From  thence  advancing  to  Grouil- 
lan,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  great  many  forts  and 
caftles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  by  means  of 
which  the  enemy  hoped  to  block  up  that  place,  when 
they  had  taken  PtgmroL  The  dauphin  continued  his 
purfuit  of  the  marquis  of  Gttaft,  who  decamped  from 
Moncallier^  and  ported  himfelf  under  the  cannon  of 
Afl. 

Moft- 
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7lf0»^//;Vrfurrendcr'd  to  the  dauphin,  as  well  as  fe-   A.   D. 
Veral  other  little  towns  ami  forts,  in  which  they  found     1537. 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  corn,  which  lerved  for  the  V^"yx> 
fubfiftance  of  the  army,  and  there  was  enough  left  to 
fupply  EF*n'f  for  a  year. 

The  king  being  come  to  Carignan,  it  was  rcfolved 
to  lay  fiege  to  Quiers,  in  which  the  marquis  of  Guajl 
had  put  a  garrifon  of  four  thoufand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Don  Anthony  of  Arragon,  his  brother  in 
law:  But  the  news  of  the  fiiccels  of  a  negotiation, 
which  was  actually  carrying  on  in  Spain,  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  defign. 

A  truce  had  already  been  made,  extending  to  the  Gukhenon, 
frontiers  of  the   Netherlands  and   Picardy  ;    it   was  ^lft"  dc  Sa- 
made  general  for  three  months  only.     By  this  truce  CWMBM  of 
each  party  continued  in  pofleffion  of  what  he.  had.  *«'»'«  h 
The  armies  on  both  fides  were  to  retire  out  of  Pie4-  Leonard,:.*. 
mont,  and  no  more  troops  were  to  be  kept  there  but 
what  were  neceilary  for  the  garrifons.    The  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  two  princes  were  to  meet  at  Leucate, 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  to  treat  about  a  peace ; 
and  the  cardinal  of  Loratn,  and  the  marfhal  de  Mont- 
morcnci,  were  named  by  the  king  for  this   negotia- 
tion . 

The  truce  rendring  the  king's  prefence  of  no  fer- 
vice   in  Piedmont,   he   prepared   for  returning   into 
France.     He  left  Muntejan  his  lieutenant  general  be- 
yond the  mountains,  and  Mr.  de  Langey  governor  of    . 
'Turin. 

The  emperor  confented  to  the  truce  for  tworeafons. 
The  firll  was,  that  he  wanted  money;  and  thefecond 
was  the  alliance  which  the  king  had  made  with  So- 
iyman.  It  would  have  been  very  fatal  to  the  emper- 
or, and  even  to  chriftendom,  if  the  king  had  been  in  a 
capacity  of  a&ing  as  powerfully  as  the  grand  fignior 
did.  The  king  was  to  attack  the  Milanese  with  a 
numerous  army,  while  the  T'urh  made  a  defcent  by 
fea  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  famous  Bar- 
berouffe,  according  to  Solymari's  order,  took  Caftro 
near  7*ratf8»»,  marched  from  thence  to  Brindes,  put- 
ting all  to  (ire  and  fword,  took  a  great  deal  of  booty, 
and  made  flaves  witjK>ut  number:  But  the  king,  by 
reafon  of  the  diverflon  in  Picardy,  could  not  get  be- 
yond the  Alps  till  the  end  of  autumn.  About  the 

VOL.  III.  A  a  fame 
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A.  D.    fame  time  the  Turks  had  defeated  the  army  of  the  kin£ 

15-37.     of  the  Romans  near  £//£"£,  in  a  bloody  battle.     AU 

Vxv^>  this  made  the  emperor  look  about  him,  and  brought 

him  more  readily  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  peace. 

Tjiefe  are  the  moil  memorable  things  that  happened, 

till  the  truce,  during  the  year  15-37. 

coiitiifon  o-       ^e  conrerences  f°r  a  peace  were  held  at  Leucate 

tleatilT  by     ^  December  ;  but  the  king  and  the  empeior  made  fuch 

Leonard,!.  2.  oppoike  propofals,  that  nothing  'was.  concluded  on, 

A.  D.  1558.  but  to  proiong  the  truce  till  June  the  year  toilowing. 

It  was  at  his  return  from  this  conference,  that  the 

king  rewarded  the  great  fervices  of  the  marfhal  de 

Montmorenci  with  the  dignity  of  conflab!e,with  which 

he  honoured  him:  That  of  .marfhal  of  France,  which 

was  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  the  conflable,  was 

given  to   Montejan,  general  of  the  French  troops  iu 

jtimvis  of    Piedmont:,  and  the  marfhal  de  la  Mark  dying  a  fhort 

Langey,  1.8.  time  after  tne  handfome  defence  which  he  made  at 

'Peronne,  his  flan0  was  given  to  Claude  d*  Annebaut. 

The  pope,  who  had  no  mind  to  let  the  inclinations 

go  off,  which  the  emperor  and  the  king  had  fhewecl 

for  peace;  upon  which  depended  the  league  of  the 

chriflian  princes  againfl  the  Turk,  which  he  had  been 

projecting  a  long  time,  propofed  to  them  to  have  a 

conference  with  them,  and  lent  them  word,  that 

though  he  was  feventy  years  of  age,  he  would  come 

as  far  as  Nice  upon  this  occafion.     They  accepted  the 

offer,  and  had  an   interview   near  Nice.     The  pope 

could  not  get  a  peace  concluded  ;.  the  reftitution  of 

the  Milanese,  whreh  the  king  infilled  on,  being  an 

^nttfit"^    unfurmountable  obftacle.    But  the  truce  was  pro* 

Leonardft.2.  longed  for  ten  years. 

Though  the  emperor  and  the  king  were  fo  near  to- 
gether, they  did  not  fee  one  another,  and  the  pope  al- 
ways treated  with  them  feparately  ;  but  the  emperor 
being  returned  on  board  his  fleet,  and  the  contrary 
wind  obliging  him  to  put  in  to  the  ifland  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, he  lent  a  gentleman  from  thence  to  Avignon, 
where  the  king  was  at  that  time,  to  wait  upon  him 
in  his  name,  and  afTure  him  of  the  defire  he  had  to 
fee  him,  and  have  fome  convention  with  him.  The 
king  anfwered  this  civility,  by  Shewing  an  equal  de- 
gree of  forwardnefs  to  embracThini,  and  went  to  the 
place  which  the  emperor  had  propofed. 

As 
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As  foon  as  the  emperor  knew  he  was .  come,  he   A.   D. 
landed.     He  was  received  with  all  the  honours  which      if->3.* 
were  due  to  him,  and  regaled  with  a  magnificent  en-  V^y>J 
tertainment.     Afterwards  the  king  went  to  pay  him  a 
vifit  in  his  galley,  both  expreffmg  all  poffible  affection 
and  candour.     It  is  faid,  in  Langey^s  memoirs,  tjiat 
the  converfation  of  the  two  princes  lafted  a  lo;ig 
time,  but  that  the  fubjecl  of  their  difcourie  was  not 
known. 

Nothing  feemed  a  greater  proof  of  the  fincerity  of 
the  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings,  or  at  leaft 
the  confidence  which  the  emperor  placed  in  the  king's 
candour,  than  his  going  through  France  to  fubdue  the 
people  of  Ghent,  who  had  rebelled. 

The  emperor's  prefence  was  necetfary  to  fupprefs 
this  rebellion  in  its  birth.  It  thight  have  been  attended 
with  great  confequences ;  and  the  king  carried  his  in- 
tegrity fo  far,  as  not  only  to  refufe  the  offer  which 
the  people  of  Ghent  made  him  of  putting  themfelves 
under  his  protection,  but  likewife  to  inform  the  em- 
peror of  all  their  plots  and  defigns.  This  was  a  great 
fatisfaction  to  that  prince,  who  probably  would  not 
have  acted  in  the  lame  manner  upon  a  like  occa- 
lion. 

He  demanded  fecurity  of  the  king,  and  defired  the 
bifhop  of  Tarbes,  who  was  then  ambaffador  from 
France,  and  was  with  him,  to  write  word  to  the  con- 
ftable,  that  as  he  went  through  he  would  fatisfy  the 
king  upon  the  article  of  the  Milanese,  by  granting 
the  inveiliture  of  that  dutchy,  either  to  the  king  him- 
felf,  or  one  of  his  fons ,  requiring  only,  that  they 
would  not  make  ufe  of  that  opportunity  to  propofe 
any  other  treaties  to  him.  He  obtained  all  that  he  de-  A.  D.  1539. 
fired.  He  was  offered  what  hoftages  he  would  have,  i 

and  the  king  added,  that  he  accepted  the  offer  which 
he  made  him  of  the  inveftiture  of  the  Milanese,  only 
bccaufe  it  was  a  certain  way  to  change  the  truce  into 
a  perpetual  peace. 

The  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  went  to  wait 
upon  him  at  Bayonne.  When  they  were  come  thi- 
ther they  offered  themfelves,  according  to  the  orders 
they  had,  as  hottages  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  emperor  refuted  this  offer,  and  faid,  • 
that  he  would  have  no  other  fecurity  but  the  king  his 
A  a  2  bro- 
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A.  fZ).  brothers  word.  The  king  was  advanced  as  far  as 
15-39.  Laches,  and  went  to  meet  him  on  the  road  to  foi- 
tiers.  They  came  together  to  Paris,  where,  'at  his 
arrival,  he  had  all  the  honours  paid  him  that  can  be 
imagined. 

He  was  very  well  fatisfied  with  them;  but  the  ear- 
neft  deiire  he  had  to  go  into  Flanders,  made  him  re- 
lifh  them  with  lefs  pleafure.  This  forwardnefs  was 
not  only  occafioned  by  his  wanting  to  go  as  foon  as 
poflible  to  fupprefs  the  rebellion  at  Ghent \  but  like- 
wife  by  his  uneafmefs  at  feeing  himfelf  in  the  hands 
of  a  king,  whom  in  reality  he  did  not  miftruft,  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  his  integrity  ;  but  he  knew,  that 
fome  perfons  advifed  him  to  keep  him,  and  he  was 
apprehenfive,  left  that  prince  fhould  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  moved  by  fuch  fort  of  counfel. 

The  king  took  care  to  remove  his  fears  upon  this 
head ;  but  he  committed  a  great  miftake  in  not  obli- 
ging that  prince  to  renew  to  him  by  writing,  as  cardi- 
nal de  "Tournon  would  have  had  him  have  done,  the 
promife  which  he  had  made  of  his  own  accord,  re- 
lating to  the  inveftiture  of  the  Milanese.  It  was  foon 
repented  that  he  had  not  done  it ;  for  the  emperor 
being  come  into  the  Netherlands,  when  he  was  put  in 
mind  of  his  word,  anfwered  directly,  that  he  had 
never  promifed  any  thing  relating  to  it. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  the  moft  difhonourable  paf- 
fage  in  that  emperor's  life;  and  it  may  be  laid,  that  in 
this,  and  fome  "other  things  which  happened  in  this 
journey,  thefe  two  princes  threw  a  great  blemifli  up- 
on their  reputation,  each  in  his  way  :  Charles  V.  by 
his  inexeufable  infmcerity,  and  Francis,  by  a  creduli- 
ty which  cannot  be  pardoned  in  a  prince  who  had  al- 
ready reigned  four  and  twenty  years.,  and,  who  had 
ieen  fo  many -proofs  of  the  fubtle  genius  of  theper- 
fon  he  had  to  do  with.  He  fell  into  feveral  fnares 
which  that  prince  laid  for  -him  in  the  converfation 
they  had  together:  But  his  imprudence  was  prodi- 
gious, when  once,  as  they  were  talking  of  the  king 
of  England,  to  whom  the  emperor  feigned  to  be  irre- 
concileable,  he  imparted  to  him  forne  of  the  moft  pri- 
vate  particulars  of  the  negotiations  which  they  had 
•had  together,  and  all  the  offers  which  the  duke 
©f  Norfolk  had  made  him  in  his  name,  to  engage 

him 
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him  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  againft  the  A.  D. 

houfe  of  Auftria.     The  emperor  forgot  nothing  that  15*39. 
he  learned  in  thefe  converfations  ;  but  made  ufe 


his  intelligence  after  wai^s  with  advantage,  to  ftir  up  D"  T!11«, 
Henry  VIII.  againft  the  king;  and  this  mort  effedual  %»*'".£ 
method  he  took  to  engage  that  prince  fome  time  after  England. 
to  declare  conjointly  with  him  war  againft  France. 

Thefe  enormous  miftakes  gave  the  king  a  great  deal 
•  of  vexation,  When  he  knew  he  had  been  the  dupe  of 
that  prince.  It  is  faid,  th?.t  this  was  the  occafion  of 
the  difgrace  of  the  conftable  de  Montmorenci,  who, 
indeed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  cardinal  de  Tour- 
»?tf,advifed  the  king  to  rely  upon  the  emperor's  word, 
for  the  inveftirure  ot"  the.  Milanese.  Several  place  his  A-D-  1540; 
difgrace  for  this  reafon,  in  the  year  1^40,  foon  after 
the  emperor's  paffing  through  France;  but  it  certain; 
did  not  happen  till  the  year  15*41.  This  is  proved  b\  the  p 
the  original  letters  of  the  French  ambafiadors,  who  o/La 
relided  at  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  non* 
gave  an  account  to  the  conftable  of  .all  'that  pafled 
there  till  the  end  of  March,  in  the  year  15*41,  as  to  the 
minifter  of  ftate,  from  whom  they  expected  orders  and 
favour. 

The  difgrace  of  the  favourite  was  without  reme-AD> 
dy;  and  after  having  almoft  abfolutely  governed  the 
kingdom,  efpecially  fince  he  had  been  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  conftable,  he  lived  the  reft  of  the  reign  at 
his  caftle  of  Chantilly,  and  upon  his  other  eftates. 
Others  aicribe  this  change  to  the  great  friendfhip  and 
familiarity  which  this  lord  had  with  the  dauphin,  and 
which  did  not  pleafe  the  king. 

The  death  of  admiral  Chabot,  which  happened  al- 
moft at  the  fume  time,  after  having  had  as  great  a 
fhare  of  favour,  changed  the  face  of  the  court.  Mar- 
fhal  ^'  Annebaut  was  fent  for  by  the  king,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  higheft  favour.  He  commanded  in 
Piedmvnt  at  that  time,  and  Langcy  was  fent  in  his 
place. 

The  behaviour  of  the  emperor,  which  was  not 
more  honourable  and  fincere  upon  feveral  other  occa- 
fions  afterwards  ,  had  very  much  irritated  the  king 
againft  him  ;  and  it  was  eafily  forefeen,  that  the  truce 
figned  for  ten  years,  would  not  laft  fo  long.  The 
A  a  3  af- 
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A.  D.    aiTafTmation  of  the  two  gentlemen  whom  the  king 

15-41.     fent  to  Venice,  one  of  whom  was  to  go  to  the  Otto- 

L^y-O  man  'Port,  to  undeceive  thoje  two  powers  with  re- 

Memoin  «f   lation  to  a  thoufand  injurious  reports  which  the  em- 

Langey,i.9.  peror's  emiffaries  had  fpread  againft  him,  difpofed  this 

prince  Very  much  to  a  rupture.     It  was  the  marquis 

of  Guaft,   who,  notwithlianding  the  truce,  ordered 

the  veflel  to  be  attacked,  which  the  two  envoys  were 

in  upon  the  Po  ;  and  both  of  them  were  killed.   The 

marquis  protefted,  that  this  was  done  without  .his 

'    knowledge;  but  Mr.  de  Lavgey,  lieutenant  general 

in  Piedmont,  had  certain  proofs  of  the  contrary. 

The  emperor  faw,  without  doubt,  how  the  king 
refentcd  this  outragious  attempt,  but  he  knew  very 
well,  that  he  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  re- 
venge it ;  for  which  reaibn  he  executed  the  refo- 
lution  which  he  had  taken  a  long  time  before,  of 
a  new  expedition  into  Africa,  againft  the  Infidels. 
This  would  redound '.mightily  to  his  honour,  and 
would  be  of  great  fervice  to  him  by  the  diverfion 
it  would  give  the  Turks,  who  bore  hard  upon  his 
brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  in  Hungary  ;  and  be- 
iides,  if  he  took  Algier,  which  he  intended  to  attack, 
as  he  had  Tunis,  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  the 
Turks  to  rove  up  and  down  the  Mediterranean,  and  in- 
left  the  coafts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

That  he  might  have  no  difturbance  raifed  in  Ger- 
many, he  agreed  with  the  proteftant  princes  upon  one 
of  thofe  Interims,  which  he  made  ufe  of  feveral  times 
according  to  the  fituatio.n  of  his  affairs.  This  name 
was  given  to  a  kind  of  treaty,  by  vertue  of  which 
each  party  continued|in  the  free  exercife  of  their  reli- 
gion till  the  decifion  of  a  general  council,  towards 
which  feveral  attempts  had  already  been  made  with- 
out fnccefs. 

The  emperor  went,  into  Italy,  where  his  fleet  and 
army  waited  for  him.     He  put  to  fea,  and  arrived 
about  the  end  of  Qttober  before  Algier:     No  expedi- 
tion could  be  more  unfortunate  than  this.     He  was 
obliged  co  raife  the  liege,  and  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger,  got  to  the  coaft  of  Spain,  after  having  loft  by 
.dorms  (which  fell  upon  him  during  his  voyage,  while, 
he  was  before  Algier,  and  in  his  return,)  one  hun- 
dred 
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dred  and  thirty  fhips  of  feveral  lizes,  fifteen  gallies,  A.  % 
and  moft  of  his  cannon  and  baggage.  Almoft  all  15-41 
his  troops  were  loft,  fome  by  fhipwreck,  fome  by 
iicknefs,  fome  by  hunger  ;  and  it  was  a  terrible  and 
frightful  fpe£tacle  to  Spain,  to  fee  the  debris  of  this 
army  come  into  their  ports. 


We  may  eafily  imagine,  that  the  king  did  not  hear  Ha 
this  news  with  forrow.   It  determined  him  to  declare  b™:*  ' 
war  againft  the  emperor,  on  the  account  of  the  af-  Mtmoin  of 
i  affiliation  of  the  two  envoys  which  I  mentioned,  be-  L*ngey- 
lides  fome  other  reafons  which  he  gave  to  juftify  his  ^^^ 
taking  up  arms.     This  declaration  of  war  was  made  A.  D.  1542. 
in  May,  in  the  year  15-42,.     He  fent  two  armies  into 
the  field  ;'  one  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  his  fecond  fou,  which  the  duke  of  Clews 
and  fome  proteftant  princes  in  Germany  joined  with 
their  troops.     When  it  was  reviewed,  it  made  thirty 
five  thouland  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe.  Claude 
de  Lorain,  count  of  Guife,  commanded  it  under  the 
duke  of  Orleans.     It  was  to  a6t  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  other  army  confided  of  above  forty  thoufand 
men.  It  marched  into  Rou/illon,  commanded  by  the 
^Dauphin,  who  had  marihal  d'Annebaut  under  him. 
The  king  was  to  be  with  it,  fuppoling  that  the  empe- 
ror, who  was  then  in  Spain,  would  come  to  fight  it, 
and  with  this  defign  he  advanced  as  far  as  Montpel- 
lier.  » 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  about  the  middle  of  June, 
entered  the  dutchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  with  fo 
much  fuccefs,  that  he  conquered  all  that  dutchy, 
except  Thionwlle.  During  that  time,  the  duke  of 
Cleves  ravaged  all  Brabant,  and  made  the  governefs 
of  the  Netherlands  afraid  for  Lottvain  and  Antwerp, 
whilft  Anthony  of  Bourbon  duke  of  Ve*dame  took 
and  deftroyed  all  the  forts  which  covered  St.  Omer, 
Atre,  and  Bethune. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  might  have  puflied  his  con- 
quefts  much  further,  if  he  would  have  hearkened  to 
the  wife  advice  of  the  connt  of  Guife  ;  but  a  report 
being  fpread,  that  there  would  foon  be  a  battle  in 
Rouffillon,  he  went  away  to  be  at  it,  without  waiting 
for  the  king's  orders,  carried  part  of  the  troops  with 
him,  and  put  the  reft  into  the  garrifons. 

A  a  4  The 
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A.  D.  The  king  was  very  much  furpmed  to  fee  him  come 
15-42.  to  Mfugftuifr,  and  two  days  alter,  being  informed 
of  the  lofs  of  the  city  of  Luxembourg,  he  was  in  a 
great  paffion  with  him.  This  fault  would  not  have 
gone  unpunifhed,  if  the  guilty  perfon  had  not  been  a 
Ion  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time  affairs  in  RouJJlllon  went  quite 
otherwife  than  they  hoped.  The  liege  of  Perpignan, 
whiqh  they  had  formed,  lalted  near  three  months, 
through  the  hand-Come  refiftance  of  the  duke  of  Aha; 
and  they  were  forced  to  raife  the  liege,  after  having 
loll  a  great  many  men  at  it. 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  done  in  'Pied- 
mont, whither  WA\^\^\£Annebaut,  now  become  admi- 
ral of  France  by  the  death  of  M  onlieur  de  Chabot,  was 
fent  to  command,  after  the  railing  the  fiege  of  Per- 
fignan.  He  came  into  the  place  of  Monfieur  de 
Langcy,  who  was  obliged  to  quit  the  command,  by 
reaion  of  his  health,  which  was  deftroyed  by  fatigue, 
and  who  died  as  he  was  returning  into  France,  very 
much  regretted,  for  many  fine  qualities,  which  made 
him  one  of  the  molt  diflinguifhed  men  of  his  age, 
for  his  merit  in  war,  in  the  affairs  of  ftate,  and  in  the 
fciences,  which  he  had  very  much  cultivated,  con- 
Harseus,  trary  to  the  cultoin  of  perCons  of  quality  at  that  time. 
Anuai.  Bra-  .  Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  firlt  campaign  in  the 
year  i^i.  That  of  the  year  following,  was  open- 
43>  ed  in  March  with  the  bloody  defeat  of  <Pbilip  de  Ctoy 
duke  of  Arfcot,  who  after  having  lupply'd  Rcnsberg 
with  provisions,  was  attacked  in  his  return  by  Mar- 
tin Roffem,  general  of  the  duke  of  Cleves's  troops 
Jiear  Zittard,  and  cut  in  pieces  with  the  lofs  of  three 
•^  thouCand  Imperialifts,  of  a  greater  number  of  Prifo- 
ners,  and  of  all  his  baggage  and  artillery. 

The  king  did    not  enter  upon  aclion  till  two 

lfan?'0/    months  after  :  He  advanced  towards  Cambray,  and 

].iofCy>      ordered  Martin  du  Bellay,  who  lince  the  death  of  his 

Bekar. &c.  brother,  had  taken  the  name  of  Langey,  to  go  and 

port  himfelf  near  Landrecy,  which  he  intended   to 

take,    becaufe  that  little  town  was  as  it  were  the 

key  to   Haynault.      He  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it, 

and  the  king  made  part  of  his  army  fortify  it,  while 

\vith  the  reit  the  dauphin  took  the  ftrong  caftle  of 

A'rmerie  and  Maubeuge,  which,  were  raz'd. 
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Landrccy  was  in  a  ftate  of  defence  by  the  end  of  A. 
July.  The  king  left  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  it,  under 
the  command  of  captain  de  la  Lande,  and  £ 'Effe 
marched  to  the  dutchy  of  Luxembourg,  as  well  to 
be  more  ready  to  affift  the  duke  of  Cleves,  again/I 
whom  the  emperor  was  marching  with  a  numerous 
army,  as  in  hopes  of  bringing  that  prince  to  a  battle. 

The  enemy  had  retaken  feveral  places  inthedutchy 
of  Luxembourg.  •  The  king  fent  thither  the  duke  of 
Orleans  with  marfhal  d'Annebaat.  This  prince  con- 
quered it  again,  with  as  much  eafe  as  he  had  done 
the  year  before. 

The  admiral  advanced  with  ten  th'oufand  men  and 
four  hundred  gendarms,  to  afllft  the  duke  ofCIeves, 
upon  whom  the  emperor  was  coming  with  all  his 
forces  :  But  that  general  could  not  come  up  time 
enough,  and  he  heard  upon  the  way,  that  the  duke 
had  been  obliged  to  treat  with  the  emperor  upon  very 
difadvantageous  conditions. 

The  French  had  the  advantage  of  being  generally 
the  firft  in  the  field  in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  exe- 
cuting fome  enterprise  before  the  enemy  was  in  a 
condition  to  hinder  them  ;  but  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign did  not  always  anfwer  the  beginning,  the  em- 
peror being  able  both  to  relift  and  attack. 

After  all,  this  prince  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  done  much  mifchief'to  France,  if  he  had  not 
found  means  to  bring  the  king  of  England  over  to 
his  lide.  He  had  already  been  a  long  time  fol licking 
him  upon  this  head,  notwithstanding  the  promife  he 
had  given  pope  Clement  VII.  never  to  make  an  al- 
liance with  that  prince,  who  had  feparated  from  the 
Roman  church,  had  made  himlelf  head  of  the  church 
of  England,  openly  perfecuted  the  catholicks  in  his 
kingdom,  and  one  would  have  thought  could  never 
have  been  reconciled  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  af- 
ter the  outragious  affront  he  had  pafTed  upon  it  in 
•repudiating  the  queen  his  wife,C<*wwri*»  of  Arragon: 
But  politicks  made  him  overlook  all  thefe  conlide- 
rations,  and  he  took  the  advantage  of  the  ill  difpofi- 
tion  J-lenry  was  in  at  that  time  againft  the  king  of 
prance. 

I  have'faid,  that  the  king  of  England  was  very 
angrj  ar  the  marriage  of  Magdalen  pf  France  with 
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A.  D.  James  V.  king  of  Scotland.  That  princefs  dying  at 
1 5-43.  the  end  of  fix  months,  another  match  was  made, 
VxSr^  which  difpleafed  him  as  much ;  it  was  that  of  Mary 
of  Lora'tn,  eldeft  daughter  of  the  count  of  Guife  with. 
the  fame  king.  During  thefe  tranfaclions  king  James 
died,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  named  Mary,  who 
Was  but  eight  days  old.  The  king  of  France,  in 
concert  with  the  cardinal  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews, 
one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  the  kingdom,  took  that 
princefs  into  his  prote6tion,  and  lent  fo'uie  troops  in- 
to Scotland.  This  occafioned  a  divifion  in  that  king- 
dom ;  James  Hamilton  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  like- 
wifea  lord  juftice  of  the  kingdom,  in  conjunction 
with  the  cardinal,  being  more  attached  to  the  king  of 
England  than  the  king  of  France. 

Hamilton,  according  to  Henry's  defire,  ufed  his  en- 
deavours to  get  the  marriage  concluded  between  Ed- 
ward prince  of  Wales •,  and  the  young  queen  of  Scot- 
land, in  order  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  under  the 
fame  fovereign.  The  French  faction  oppofed  it,  and 
broke  it  off  This  compleated  the  exafperation  of 
the  king  of  England,  who  forgetting  on  his  fide  all 
that  the  emperor  had  done  to  deftroy  him  fince  his  di- 
vorce, received  the  propofals  which  he  made  him, 
and  concluded  with  hirn  •  an  offentive  alliance 
againft  France.  The  execution  of  the  treaty  follow- 
ed pretty  near  upon  the  conclufion  of  it,  and  ten 
thoufand  Englijh  landed  ihoftly  after  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  emperor,  after  having  fubdued  the  duke  of 
Cleve,s,  entered  with  a  numerous  army  mto  Hay  vault, 
and  went  at  the  fame  time  upon  the  fiege  of  Lan- 
drecy  and  that  of  Guife.  Monlieur  de  Briflac,  gene- 
ral of  the  light  horfe,  a  young  lord  who  had  already 
Jignalized  himfelf  very  much -at  the  fiege  of  Perpig- 
nan,  and  had  in  that  campaign  defeated  aconfiderable 
body  of  Imperialists  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  made 
them  r.aife  the  fiege  of  Bohaim,  was  fcnt  towards 
Guife.  He  found  that  the  emperor  had  quitted  the 
fiege  to  unite  all  his  forces  together  before  Landrecy. 
MM*'"  ./  j_[e  f0nowecj  rne  Imperial  army,  charged  the  tear, 
and  took  -Frandfco  d^Eft,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Fer- 
'  ra,ra,  and  general  of  the  Imperial  cavalry. 

Lan- 
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Landrecy  was  at  firft  briskly  attacked,  and  yet  bet-  A, 
ter  defended  by  the  governors  de  la  Lands  and  d'Eff'J; 
but  Ferdinand  of  Gonfague,  who  commanded  the 
Imperial  army,  left  off  expofing  his  troops,  when  he 
had  heard  what  was  true,  that  the  befieged  began  to 
want  provifions,  and  that  they  would  foon  be  obli- 
ged to  furrender.  They  gave  the  king  notice  of  it 
by  captain"  efTville,  a  Norman  Gentleman,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  pals  fafely  through  the  enemy's 
camp. 

The  king  promifed  to  come  to  their  afliftance  as 
foon  as  poffible,  and  to  join  battle  rather  than  let 
fuch  brave  people  be  loft.  The  captain  found  means 
to  get  into  the  town  again,  and  carried  this  promife 
to  the  befieged. 

Accordingly,  the  king  appeared  foon  within  fight 
of  the  town,  and  gave  the  fignal  by  the  difcharge  of 
all  his  artillery.  He  ported  himfelf  afterwards  near 
Cateau-Cambrefis,  to  the  left  of  the  Sambre  ;  upon 
which  Landrecy  ftood,  and  where  the  beft  part  of  the 
Imperial  army  was.  It  was  refolved  to  attack  if,  if 
the  reft  continued  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  ;  and 
in  cafe  that  Gonfegue  unguarded  that  fide,  meafures 
were  taken  to  fend  fuccours  into  the  town  that 
way. 

The  thing  fucceeded.  Gonfague  not  doubting  but 
the  king  was  refolved  upon  battle,  made  the  greateft 
part  of  the  troops  which  were  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Sambre  come  over  the  river,  and  left  thofe  quar- 
ters fo  weak,  that  the  admiral  and  the  count  of  St. 
Po/,  entered  the  town  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  left  thofe  troops  there,  and  brought  out  the 
garrifon  ;  but  the  convoy  not  being  ready  to  go  in 
with  that  guard,  it  was  necelfary  to  run  another  ha- 
zard, in  order  to  fupply  the  place  with  provifions. 

The  king  made  ufe,of  a  new  ftratagem.  He  put 
his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  began  fome  skirmifhes 
35  if  he  had  intended  to  attack  the  camp,  and  during 
this  Langey  happily  conducted  a  convoy  into  the 
town,  having  got  a  brook  between  him  and  a  body 
of  between  a  thoufand  and  twelve  hundred  horfe, 
who  were  coming  to  intercept  him. 

•   The 
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A.  fZ).  The  king  having  compared  his  principal  defign, 
1543.  Decamped,  and  was  followed  by  Gonfague  at  the  head 
Vxv ~*j  of  part  of  the  Imperial  army :  This  retreat  was  made 
in  good  order,  and  monfieur  de  Brijj'ac  gained  a  great 
deal  of  honour  by  it.  The  emperor  wanting  provi- 
fions  and  forage,  in  a  country  which  was  quite  de- 
firoyed,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  valour  of  the 
befieged  by  experience,  chole  rather  to  raifethe  liege 
than  compleat  the  ruin  of  his  army,  tho'  he  had  pro- 
mi  fed  them  to  carry  them  to  Paris,  after  the  taking 
ofLandrecy.  There  was  an  adventure  pretty  much  like 
this  of  the  fiege  of  this  little  town,  which  happened 
in  our  own  time,  and  in  much  more  dangerous  cir- 
cumftances  than  France  was  then  under,  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I. 

The  raifing  of  the  fiege  of  Landrecy  put  an  end  to 
the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  :  It  was  ended  fooner 
in  Provence  in  a  manner  lefs  fortunate  to  the  king. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  did  not  at  all  expect  to  be  at- 
tacked, being  perfuaded  that  the  numerous  army  which 
the  emperor  had  in  \.]f\Q  Netherlands,  would  draw  all  the 
king's  attention  to  that  fide.  He  was  very  much  fur- 
prized  to  hear  that  the  count  of  Anguien  was  coming 
into  'Provence  with  a  body  of  an  army,  that  a  fleet 
was  equipping  at  Toulon,  and  that  Barberoaffekingof 
Airier  was  failing  with  his  to  the  coaft  of  France. 

T  his  was  an  effect  of  the  negotiations  of  captain  Po~ 
lin,  more  known  by  the  name  of  Baron  de  la  Garde, 
the  king's  envoy  at  Constantinople.     Barberottfl'e  joined 
9  the  French  fleet  at  Marfeille,  and  went  from  thence 

upon  the  fifth  of  Auguft  with  the  count  of  Anguien 
to  lay  fiege  to  Nice. 

They  began  with  the  fiege  of  the  town,    where 
.  .  Andrew  of  Montjort  defended  himfelf  from  the  tenth 

to  the  twenty  fecond  of  that  month,  fuftained  an  af- 
fault,  and  afterwards  furrendered  the  city  by  capitu- 
lation, having  taken  good  meafures  to  keep  thecaftle 
a  much  longer  time. 

They  attacked  it,  but  the  fituation  of  the  place 
Florimond  made  the  approaches  very  difficult.  The  army  want- 
deRaymond,  ed  ammunition,  and  the  ilownefsof  the  fiege  having 
ctmmnttfitt  g^ven  tne  marquis  °f  Guaft  and  Andrew  Doria  time 
</  Monduc,  to  come  to  its  afliftance,  they  were  obliged  to  aban-- 
J>  '•  don  the  enterprize  ;  at  which  BarberouflewpretteA  a 

great 
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great  deal  of  anger  againft:  the  French,  whofe  negli-  A.  D. 
gence  or  want  of  power  had  a  fecond  time  made  his  1 5-43. 
efforts  infignifkant.  ^\^J 

The  duke  or'  Savoy  and  the  marquis  of  Guaft,  af- 
ter having  delivered  Nice,  returned  into  Piedmont, 
where  they  took  Mondevis,  and  afterwards  Cariguax, 
the  fortifications  of  which  Monlieur  de  Boutieres^ 
who  commanded  then  in  that  country,  had  begun  to 
demolilh.  The  marquis  of  Guaft  had  them  rebuilt,  Gl»ch.enon- 
and  by  this  means  cut  off  the  communication  of  TH-  £ 
rin  with  Pignerol,  the  marquiTate  of  Saluzzo,  and  Be 
fome  other  pi  aces  which  could  befuccoured  no  longer. 
This  determined  the  king  to  fend  the  count  of  An- 
gtiien  to  command  in  Piedmont,  in  the  room  of  Box- 
tieres. 

The  king  had  given  the  emperor  too  great  an  ad- 
vantage, by  attacking  Nice,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Turks,  for  that  prince  to  mifs  fo  good  an  opportuni- 
ty of  itirringupall  the  powers  of  chrillendom  againit 
him.  He  made  a  violent  fpeech  againit  the  king  up- 
on this  occafion  in  the  diet  of  Spiers.  The  envoys 
of  the  duke  of  'Savoy  did  the  fame  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  mauifefto  which  the  king  fent  to  the  diet, 
where  they  had  refufed  to  receive  his  ambafladors, 
it  was  concluded  that  war  fhould  be  declared  againft 
France  in  the  name  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  em- 
peror fliould  be  furuiQied  with  an  army  of  twenty 
four  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe. 

This  prince  omitted  nothing  to  gain  theJtu//>,  who 
had  afTembled  a  diet  at  Baden,  but  he  prevailed  no- 
thing. He  fucceeded  no  better  with  the  pope,  who 
exprelTed  his  diilatisfaction  at  the  emperor,  for  that 
he  was  making  the  king  of  f  ranee  odious  every  where 
for  his  alliance  with  the  Turks,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  paid  fuch  regard*  to  hereticks  as  were  no  lefs  pre- 
judicial to  religion. 

The  king  had  likewife  occafion  to  make  an  apo- 
logy to  the  Venetians  for  joining  his  troops  wich  the 
Turks  at  the  liege  of  Nice  :  He  fent  thither  John  de 
Montluc,  biihop  of  Valence.  He  fpoke  upon  thisoc- 
cafion  in  full  lenate,  and  his  fpeech  was  not  fo  ill 
received  there,  as  the  king's  manifefto  had  been  at  the 
diet  of  Spiers  :  But  what  happened  in  ^Piedmont  dur- 
ing :hele  tranfa&ions,employeci  the  emperor's  thoughts." 
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A.  2).        The  count  of  Anguien  had  no  fooner  taken  the" 
15-43.     command,  but  following  the  views  of  Boutieres  his 

\^yx^  predeceflbr,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a 
diftance  from  Turin,  and  to  reftore  a  communication 
between  the  places  on  both  fides  of  the  Po.  His 
chief  defign  was  to  retake  Carignan.  The  large  gar- 
rifon,  and  the  rigour  of  the  winter,  which  was  very 
fevere  this  year,  did  not  permit  him  to  lay  fiege  to  it. 
He  was  forced  to  be  content  with  a  blockade. 

He  made  hirnfelf  mafter  of  Carmagnole,  and  poft- 
ed  his  troops  Ib  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carig- 
nan,  that  it  was  impofiible  for  the  marquis  of  Guafl 
to  get  any  thing  in  thither,  except  he  came  with  an 
army. 

The  prefervation,  or  the  taking  of  this  place  was 
of  fo  great  importance  to  both  fides,  that  the  two 
generals  were  refolved  to  try  every  thing,  the  one  to 
take  it,  and  the  other  to  fave  it :  But  the  count  of 
Anguien  had  not  near  fo  many  troops  as  the  marquis 
of  Guafl,  nor  leave  from  the  king  to  join  battle,  at 
a  time  when  France  had  fo  many  enemies  upon  its 

A.  D.  1544.-  hands.  For  which  reafon  he  difpatched  an  officer  to 
court, to  defire  fuccours,  and  know  the  king's  mind. 

Montluc'*  This  officer  was  Blaife  de  Montluc,  a  gentleman  of 
Gafeogne,  who  will  be  often  mentioned  in  the  courle 
of  tnjs  hjftory.  He  was  not  as  yet  raifed  to  military 
dignities,  but  was  known  and  efleemed  by  the  gene- 
rals for  excellent  qualities,  which  brought  him  in 
lime  to  the  ftaff  of  marfhal  of  France. 

Being  come  to  court,  he  prefented  the  king  with 
the  letters  from  the  count  of  Anguien,  in  which  that 
prince  defired  leave  of  him  to  join  battle,  in  cafe  the 
enemy  fhould  endeavour  to  make  him  raife  the  bloc- 
kade before  Carignan.  The  council  was  called  to- 
gether upon  this  occafion.  The  count  of  St.  Pol, 
the  admiral,  and  afterwards  all  the  reft  of  the  coun- 
cil concluded  not  to.  hazard  it,  for  that  the  king  was 
in  lefs  than  two  months  to  be  attacked  on  the  fide 
of  the  Netherlands,  by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  lofs  of  a  battle  would  infallibly  be 
followed  by  that  of  all  Piedmont,  in  which  it  would 
be  impofiible  for  him  to  maintain  himfelf. 

Montluc,  who  was  not  pleafed  with  this  conclufion, 
had  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  contain  himfelf, 

buc 
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but  he  durft  not  take  the  liberty  to  fpeak.     The  king,     /j. 
who  perceived  the  violence  he  had  in  his  countenance,     x  A 
could  not  help  laughing,  and  turning  towards  him, 
faid :  Montluc,  do  you  underftand  the  reaibns  which 
oblige  me  to  rcfnfe  the  count  of  Anguien  what  he  de- 
fires  of  me?    Yes,  Sire,  anfwered  he;  but  if  your 
majefty  would  give  me  leave  to  fpeak  two  .words, 
they  might  not  perhaps  appear  to  be  fo  ftrong. 

The  king  having  given  him  leave,  he  Ipoke  with  fo 
much  ftrength,  (hewing  the  advantages  of  a  victory, 
and  afluring  the  king  of  the  goodnefs  and  courage  of 
his  troops,  who  had  all  charged  him  to  tell  the  king, 
that  they  would  fooner  be  cut  in  pieces  to  the  laft 
man  than  fall  back,  that' his  difcourie  (hook  the  king; 
who  turning  to  the  admiral,  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  it. 

The  admiral,  who  faw  that  the  dauphin,  who  was 
behind  the  king's  chair,  while  Montluc  Ipoke,  en- 
couraged that  captain  by  the  marks  of  approbation 
which  he  gave  to  what  he  faid,  made  his  court  to 
that  prince,  by  not  fo  much  dilapproving  of  Mont- 
lac's  opinion,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  the  king,  whofe 
mmd  he  perceived  well  enough.  Sire,  faid  he  to  him 
fmiling,  confefs  the  truth,  you  confent  to  a  battle. 
I  cannot  aufwer  for  the  fuccefs,  but  only  for  the  va- 
lour of  your  troops  in  Piedmont.  "I  know  them,  and 
am  fure  that  they  will  fight  bravely.  Sire,  added  he, 
pray  to  God,  who  is  the  difpenier  of  victories,  and 
do  as  he  lhall  infpire  you. 

The  king  accordingly  uncovered  himfelf,  and  put 
up  a  (ftort  prayer  upon  the  fpt)t;  and  after  having  con- 
fidered  a  moment,  he  faid  to  Montluc.:  Go,  fight  in 
the  name  of  God.  They  all  got  up,  and  the  count 
of  St.  Pol  laid  to  Montluc,  as  he  was  going  out :  Mad 
fool,  as  thou  art,  thou  art  going  to  be  the  author  of  the 
greateft  ad-vantage  or  the  greateft  misfortune  that  can 
happen  to  the  king.  My  Lord ,  replied  Montluc,  be 
eafy,  and  ajj'ure  your  f elf,  that  the  fir  ft  news  you  receive, 
wtll  be,  that  we  Jhall  have  fricajjecd  them  all,  and  may 
eat  of  them,  if  we  pleafe. 

He  faid  as  much  to  the  king  ;  who  ordered  him  to 
acquaint  his  troops,  that  he  had  not  agreed  to  their 
defire,  but  out  of  the  great  e(kem  which  he  had  of 
them. 

As 
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A.  D.  As  foon  as  the  refolution  of  the  council  was  made 
1^44.  publick,  a  great  number  of  lords  and  gentlemen  left 
the  court,  and  (et  out  for  Pitd-movf.  Montluc  went 
before  them  all,  infinitely  fatisfied  at  having  fucceed- 
ed  fo  well.  He  fhewed  the  officers  and  ibldiers  the 
confidence  which  the  king  placed-  in  them,  and  fet 
off  the.  compliment  which  he  had  orders  to  make 
them.  • 

The  count  of  Angu'ien  at  the  height  of  his  wiflies, 
thought  of  nothing  but  taking  the  bcft  meafures  he 
could  imagine,  for  the  execution  of  fo  important  an 
affair,  of  which  he  fhouldhave  all  the  glory  or  blame, 
according  as  it  fucceeded.  After  feveral  motions  of 
his  army,  he  came  upon  the  eleventh  of  April  to  the 
plain  of  Cerifole,  within  light  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  ftronger  than  him  by  ten  thoufand  men. 

The  skirmifhes  began  early  between  the  perdues  of 
both  parties.  Thofe  of  the  French  to  the  number  of 
eight  hundred  arquebuffiers,  were  commanded  by  the 
captains,  Montluc ,  Hevart,  and  CrJ.picz.  Several 
other  detachments  were  fent  out  on  bdth  lides  to  take 
polleflion  of  fome  advantageous  ports,  for  which  they 
likewife  fought.  Mr.  de  Langcy,  who  was  a  good 
judge  in  this  matter,  aflures  us,  that  he  never  faw  up- 
on any  occafion,  a  better  ufe  made  of  the  fhifts  and 
wiles  of  war,  than  the  generals  made  of  them  upon 
this. 

Thefe  skirmifhes,  which  grew  very  hot,  continued 
a  long  time  before  both  armies  engaged,  the  count  of 
Angttien  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  come  up  £p  him, 
and  refolving  not  to  go  to  them,  becaufe  he  muft 
have  been  expofed  to  the  fire  of  their  artillery,  which 
was  advantageouily  pofted  upon  a  little  hill. 

At  lalt  ten 'thoufand  lanfquenetS,  of  the  body  'of 
the  army,  advanced  flowly  to  attack  that  of  the  count 
of  Anguien  ;  they  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  fell  upon  four  thoufand  Swifs,  and  the  other 
upon  the  French  infantry,  commanded  by  Mr.  de  Taix, 
colonel  general.  This  attack  was  made  with  a  great 
deal  of  refolution,  and  received  with  as  much. 

At  the  lame  time  the  Florentine  cavalry,  which  was 
on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  was  detached  to  take  Mr. 
de  Taix  in  the  flank.  Mr.  de  Termes,  who  com- 
manded the  French  'cavalry,  met  them  with  all  the 

fqua- 
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Squadrons  of  the  right  wing,  and  charged  with  fo     A.  D. 
much  vigour,  that  he  drove  the  Florentines  upon  the    115-44. 
prince  or'  Salernum\  infantry,  and  broke  through  one 
of  his  battalions ;  but  Mr.  de  Termes's  horfe  being 
killed  under  him,  he  was  taken  prifoner.     The  laul- 
quenets  and  Swifs  fought  againft  each  other  with  great 
obftinacy. 

Mr.  de  Boutieres,  though  not  well  pleated  with 
the  court,  becaufe  they  had  taken  the  gove'rnment  of 
^Piedmont  from  him,  yet  would  be  in  this  battle;  and 
the  count  of  Anguien^  who  knew  his  ability,  had  gi- 
ven him  the  command  of  the  right  wing.  He  [ad- 
vanced at  the  firft  onfet  with  eighty  gendarms,  be- 
tween the  Swifs  and  Mr.  de  Taix's  French  infantry. 
He  fa w,  that  the  lanfquenets  were  pufhed  by  the  Swifa 
and  began  to  give  way ;  he  marched  with  his  gend- 
arms, and  fell  with  fo  much  fury  upon  the  lanfque- 
nets, that  he  broke  through  them,  and  being  fecouded 
by  the  Swifs ,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  made  a  great 
flaughter  among  them. 

The  left  wing  of  the  French  army  did  not  right 
with  the  fame  advantage.  Mr.  de  jDampierre,  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  that  wing,  had  at  firft  much 
the  better  of  the  Italian  cavalry,  commanded  by  the 
prince  of  Sulmona\  but  the  Grijonand  Italian  infan- 
try backed  him  but  indifferently,  and  gave  way  before 
the  old  Spanijh  and  German  troops.  The  count  of 
Anguien  ran  thither,  and  compleatcd  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  ;  but  being  forfook  by  his  infantry, 
and  hardly  able  to  rally  his  cavalry,  he  gave  himfelf 
up  for  loll,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  dying,  not 
bearing  to  furvive  the  danger,  into  which  he  reproach- 
ed himfelf  with  having  brought  the  kingdom  by  his 
rafhnefs;  when  the  Spaniards  having  heard  of  the 
rout  of  the  reft  of  the  Imperial  army,  began  all  at 
once  to  difperfe  on  all  fides. 

He  received  at  the  fame  time  from  colonel  Julian, 
the  Swifs,  the  happy  news  of  his  vidory ;  and  being 
joined  by  fome  other  companies  of  horfe,  and  feve- 
ral  Grifo»s,  who  were  recovered  from  their  fright,  he 
purfued  the  Spaniards  ^  who  were  almoft  all  either 
killed  or  taken, 

'VOL.  til-  Bb  the 
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.  D.       The  greateft  flaughter  of  the  enemy  was  made  by 
15-44.    the  Swtft,  who  gave  quarter  to  none,  but  running 
about  like  mad-men,  cut  their  throats  without  mercy. 
They  crycd  out,  mondevis,  Mondevis.    This  was  a 
piece  of  revenge  upon  the  Imperialifts,  who,  after  the 
taking  of  that^town,  had  broke. the  capitulation,  and 
cruelly  murdered  feveral.  foldiers  of  their  nation. 
Mtmtiis  «/      The  number  of  the  flain  on  the  fide  of  the  enemy, 
Langey,      was  between  ten  and  twelve  thoufand  men,  and  that 
1. 10.         of  the  prifoners  above  three  thoufand ;  among  whom 
there  were  feveral  of  the  principal  officers.  The  mar- 
quis of  Guaft  efcaped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe, 
being  wounded  in  the  thigh  with  an  arquebulade.  The 
French  had  not  above  two  hundred  men  killed  upon 
the  fpot,  but  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  very 
great. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  battle  was  attributed  to  Mr.  de 
fermes,  who  at  firft  defeated  the  Florentine  cavalry 
of  the  enemy's  right  wing;  to  Mr.  de  Boutieres,  who 
took  a  very  feafonable  time  to  overthrow  the  lanf- 
quenets,  with  his  body  of  gendarms;  to  the  refolu- 
tidn  of  the  count  of  Anguien,  who  kept  up  his  left 
wing,  though  beaten,  for  a  long  time,  to  make  ufe 
of  the  advantage  which  the  body  of  his  army  and  his 
right  wing  had  over  the  enemy;  and,  laftly,  to  a  mi- 
ftake  committed  by  the  marquis  of  Guaft.  He  had 
charged  the  prince  of  Salernum  not  to  quit  his  port 
without  an  exprefs  order  from  him,  which  he  did 
iiot  fend  him ;  this  made  ten  thoufand  Italian  foot 
which  that  prince  commanded  unferviceable ;  for  he 
brought  them  off  without  lofs,  except  what  were 
killed  in  a  battalion  which  Mr.  de  I'ermes  overthrew, 
after  having  defeated  the  Florentine  cavalry. 

This  vi&ory  was  followed  with  the  taking  of  Ca~ 
rignan,  which  held  out  however  two  months  longer, 
and  with  that  of  Moncallier,  St.  Da.mian,  Vigon, 
1>ont  d'  Efture,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Montferrat. 
It  had  been  attended  with'much  greater  confequences, 
if  the  king  had  not  been  under  the  moft  preffing  ne- 
ceffity  of  covering  Picardy  and  Chntfafam,  upon 
which  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  were 
ready  to  enter  ;  which  obliged  the  king  to  fend  for 
twelve  thoufand  of  his  beft  troops  out  of  'Piedmont. 

The 
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The  news  of  this  detachment  removed  a  great  piece  A.  D. 
of  uneafinefs  from  the  emperor  :  For  the  victory 
of  the  French  at  Certfoles  had  occafioned  great  com- 
motions  in  Italy,  and  he  knew,  that  leveral  princes 
intended  to  leave  his  fide;  but  the  weakening  of  the 
count  of  Anguiens  army,  hindered  feveral  from  de- 
claring themielves. 

In  the  mean  while  the  emperor  was  already  got  to 
Spiers  with  an  army,  and  the  king  of  England  was 
ready  to  come  over  to  Calais,  with  thirty  thoufand 
men.  He  was  to  be  joined  there  by  the  troops  of  the 
Netherlands-,  and  all  the  forces  of  the  two  princes 
together  were  to  make  an  army  of  eighty  thoufand 
foot,  "and  twenty  thouland  horfe. 

Their  defign  at  firft  was  not  to  (lop  any  where  to 
lay  liege,  but  to  march  (trait  to  tParis,  by  two  diffe- 
rent ways,  to  join  their  armies  there,  and  oblige  the 
king  either  to  join  battle,  or  fee  the  kingdom  from 
the  frontiers  to  the  Seine  ravaged  before  his  eyes'. 

The  king  of  England came  firft.     He  found  Picar- 
dy  but  indifferently  guarded  with  troops;  becaufe  the 
king  had  fent  his  chief  forces  into  Champaign,  to  op- 
pole  the  firtt  efforts  of  the  emperor  there.     As  the 
private  views  of  princes  united  together,  ufually  pre- 
vail over  the  common  intereft,  the  king  of  Eng/axa 
wanted  nothing  more  to  make  him  quit  the  defign  or. 
marching  towards  Tarts,  contrary  to  the  agreement 
he  had  made  with  the  emperor.    He  thought,  that  as 
there  were  no  fuccours  to  be  expected  by  the  places 
which  he  (hould  attack,  he  might  eafily  make  himfelf 
matter  of  them;  and  that  the  conqueflshe  fhould  gain, 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  him  than  ravaging 
the  kingdom  of  France.     And  therefore  under  pre- 
tence, that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  fo  many 
ftrong  places  behind  him,  he  refolved  to  lay  fiege  to 
Boulogne  and  Monftreuil  at  the  fame  time.     He  took 
the  firft  upon  himfelf,  and  left  that  of  Monftreuil  to 
the  care  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  counts  of 
Roeux  and  Bures,  generals  of  the  troops  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. 

The  emperor  being  informed  of  this  proceeding  of 
the  king  of  England,  was  refolved  likewife  on  his 
fide  to  make  conquefts.    He  fent  the  count  of  Fuftw 
B  b  a  hr> 
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A.  D.  berg,  who  had  quitted  the  king's  fide  a  little  while 
15-44.  before,  to  befiege  L&xembourg.  This  place,  for  want 
V^-yv^  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  held  out  but  fifteen 
days,  and  was  furrender'd  by  capitulation. 

The  emperor  went  afterwards,  and  prefented  him- 
felf  before  Commerci,  and  then  before  Ltgttj  and  Ear- 
rots.  He  fuppofed,  that  thefe  little  towns  would  not 
keep  him;  they  defended  themfelves  however,  and 
detained  him  feveral  days. 

His  defign  was  to  march  from  thence  to  Chalons 
upon  the  Marne,  to  lay  liege  to  it:  But  the  duke  of 
Nevers  being  got  into  the  place  with  fome  good  troops, 
the  emperor  durft  not  attack  it,  but  turned  to  St.  Di- 
Jier,  a  town  fituated  upon  the  fame  river. 

This  was  an  important  pafs,  but  a  very  forry  town. 
Lewis  de  Bueil,  count  of  Sancerre,  undertook  to  de- 
fend it,  and  fupplied  the  place  of  every  thing  by  his 
valour,  prudence,  and  activity.  He  kept  this  place 
leven  weeks,  when  it  was  not  expecled  he  could  hold 
out  feven  days,  and  did  not  furrender  at  laft,  till  af- 
ter he  had  obtained  the  king's  confent. 

Thh  oppofition  began  to  make  the  emperor  fear  he 
was  as  much  miftaken  in  this  expedition,  as  in  that  of 
Provence.  His  army  after  the  liege  was  very  much 
fatigued  and  weakened,  and  that  of  the  king,  under 
the  command  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
lea»s,who  had  marflial  d?  Annebaut  for  their  lieutenant 
general,  was  formed.  It  confided  of  above  forty 
thoufand  men.  Mr.  de  Briffac,  who  was  detached 
from  it,  very  much  perplexed  that  of  the  emperor 
Beiwnus,  during  thg  fi^e  Q^  Sf  Diflert  The  minifters  of  that 

prince  being  follicited  by  Eleanor  the  queen  of  France, 
his  fitter,  and  apprehenfive  of  the  different  fuccefs 
of  this  campaign ,  Ipoke  to  him  with  freedom,  and 
reprefented  to  him.,  that  the  places  he  had  taken 
were  too  weak  to  hope  to  maintain  winter  quarters 
in  France;  that  if  he  advanced  farther,  he  would  ex- 
pole  himfelf  to  the  danger  of  having  his  retreat  cut 
off  ,by  the  French  army ;  that  they  ought  not  to  rely 
any  longer  upon  the  king  of  England,  who  had  been 
for  three  months  deftroyinghis  troops  before  Boulogne 
and.  Monflrueil  without  having  been  able  to  compafs 
his  end ;  that  according  to  all  appearance,  after  ha- 
ving 
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ving  taken  thofe  two  places,  and  well  fortified  them,  A.  D. 
the  advanced  feafon  would  make  him  return  over  15*44. 
fea;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  it  would 
be  found,  that  the  prodigious  expences  the  empire 
had  been  at  in  hopes  of  crufhing  the  French,  had  been 
of  fervice  to  none  but  the  king  of  England;  that  it 
•was  better  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  favourable 
juncture  to  make  peace  with  the  king  of  France;  and 
that  the  impendence  of  the  danger,  from  which  that 
prince  did  not  yet  think  himfelf  entirely  delivered, 
would  make  him  grant  much  more  than  he  would 
do,  if  the  Imperial  army  was  forced  to  return  to  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany. 

The  emperor  yielding  to  thefe  reafons,  thought  of  *» 
nothing  now  but  laying  the  fault  upon  the  king  of 
England,  by  challenging  him  to  execute  thetreaty,  and 
come  and  join  him  in  order  to  march  together  to 
Paris.  The  king  of  England  anfwered,  as  had  been 
imagined,  that  he  would  join  him  as  Toon  as  he  had 
taken  Monjlrueil  and  Boulogne ;  but  that  to  raife  thofe 
two  fieges  would  be  too  great  an  affront  to  him  and 
ihcEnglijh  nation. 

Upon  this  anfwer  the  emperor  accepted  the  offer 
which  the  king  made  him  of  treating  about  peace; 
but  for  all  this,  there  was  no  ceifation  of  arms.  The 
deputies  of  the  two  patties  met  at  la  Chauffee,  be- 
tween Chalons  and  Vitri.  The  king  lent  cardinal  du 
Beli'ay  to  the  king  of  England,  to  propofe  to  him  to 
fend  his  plenipotentiaries  likewife  to  the  conferences; 
but  he  refufedtodoit:  However  he  was  notfoaverfe, 
but  he  hearkened  to  fome  propofals  which  the  cardi- 
nal made  him. 

In  the  mean  while  the  conferences  at  la  Chauffde 
had  no  fuccefs;  and  during  this  time  the  emperor 
feifed  upon  Chateau-Thierry,  and  the  great  magazines 
of  provifions  which  were  there,  and  which  his  army 
was  in  great  need  of  for  their  fubfiftance. 

The  taking  of  Chateau-Thierry,   was  the  effecl  of  Belcar. 
an  intrigue  at  court,   where  there  were  two  parties  L  2+- 
very  oppolite  to  each  other ;  that  of  the  dauphin,  and 
that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.     The  jealoufy  of   two 
ladies  occafioned  or  kept  up  this  divifion.    The  one 
,  was  dutchefs  of  Eftampes,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
been  mi&refs  of  the  king's  mind  and  heart;  the  other 
Bb  3  was 
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A.  iD.  was  iDiana  of  Poitiers.  She,  tho'  already  advanced 
15-44.  m  aSe>  liad  Prefervcd  a11  her  beauty,  the  charms  of 
which,  together  with  her  wit,  had  very  much  engaged 
the  dauphin  to  her;  and  the  more  xealous  Duma  of 
Poitiers  appeared  for  the  interefh  of  that  prince,  the 
more  ardently  did  the  dutchefs  of  EJlampes  maintain 
thofe  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

In  the  atfembly  of  la  Chauffte,  it  had  been  propofed 
to  marry  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  emperor's  eldeft 
daughter,  or  to  the  fecond  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  marriage  the  em- 
peror was  to  give  him  the  Milanese,  or  the  Nether- 
lands, with  the  counties  of  Burgundy  and  Charolois^ 
Upon  certain  conditions;  one  of  which  was,  that  the 
king  fhould  renounce  for  him  and  his  SuccefTors  all 
his  jpretenlions  to  the  Milanese  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  jurifdidion  over,  and  dependency  of 
the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois. 

The  dauphin  looked  upon  this  article  to  be  as  pre- 
judicial to  him,  as  it  was  advantageous  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  he  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  have 
feen  the  negotiations  quite  broken  off. 

In  the  mean  time  the  dutchefs  of  Eftampes,  who  had 
promifed  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  get  a  peace  conclu~ 
ded,  was  continually  laying  before  the  king  the  necef- 
fity  of  it  for  the  prefervation  of  his  kingdom :  But 
rinding  that  the  emperor's  retreat  to  the  Netherlands^ 
to  which  he  would  foon  be  obliged,  for  want  of  pro- 
vifioris,  hinder'd  the  treaty  from  being  refumed,  and 
delivered  the  king  from  the  uneafinefs  which  had  dif- 
pofed  him  the  mod  to  agree  to  the  conferences,  fhe 
refolved  to  prevent  the  emperor's  decampment,  and 
to  give  him  even  an  opportunity  of  coming  much  near- 
er Paris. 

She  therefore  offered  that  prince,  that  he  fhould  fur- 
prife  the  magazines  at  Epernai,  and  thofe  at  Chateau- 
cThierry,  where  he  would  find  wherewith  to  fupply 
his  army  with  provilions.  Nicholas  de  Longueval, 
lord  of  Boffx,  was  the  perfon  whom  fhe  made  ufe  of 
to  manage  this  intrigue;  and  it  was  he  who  corrupted 
the  captain,  whom  the  dauphin  had  ordered  to  break 
•  down  the  bridge  of  Epernai ;  but  who  did  not  perform 
Jt.  The  emperor  took  pofleflion  of  it,  and  made 
hirnfelf  mailer  of  the  town,,  fliid  afterwards  of  the 
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cattle  of  Thierry.    He  advanced  as  far  as  even  into  A.  D. 
Soiflonnois,    and  the  dauphin  was  obliged  to  fend  a     15-44. 
large  detachment  of  his  army  to  Paris,   to  fecure  V^V"^ 
that  capital. 

The  king  was  very  uneafy  to  fee  the  emperor  fo 
near.  He  received,  at  the  fame  time,  a  letter  from 
marfhal  a'u  Biez,  who  defended  Monflrucil,  in  which 
he  fent  him  word  that  he  was  put  to  great  neceflities. 
He  heard,  likewife,  that  Philip  Corfe,  a  man  of  va- 
lour and  experience,  who  held  out  the  fiege  of  Bou- 
logne, was  killed.  All  this  obliged  him  to  fend  the 
admiral  to  the  emperor,  to  refume  the  negotiation. 
This  lord  found  him  more  difpos'd  to  hearken  to 
him  than  he  expected,  becaufe  the  magazines  of  Eper- 
nai  and  Chateau-Thierry  having  foon  been  emptied, 
his  army  began  to  be  in  want  again,  and  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  to  keep  the  Germans  within 
bounds. 

The  conferences  were  refumed,  and  the  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Crept  in  Palais,  upon  the  eighteenth  of 
September.  The  principal  condition  was  what  had 
been  already  propofed,  and  which  was  agreed  to, 
namely,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  fliould  marry  Mary 
of  Auflria,  the  emperor's  eldcft  daughter,  or  the  fe- 
cond  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Romans ;  and  that 
by  this  marriage  he  Ihould  have  the  Milanese  or  the 
Netherlands,  with  the  counties  of  Burgundy  and  Cka- 
roloisy  as  the  emperor  fliould  chufe  :  That  if  this 
prince  fliould  determine  to  part  with  the  Netherlands, 
the  king  fhould  renounce  all  his  pretenfions  to  the££'** '  ^ 
Milaneze  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  more-  Leonard,:.*. 
over  that  all  that  had  been  taken  from  the  king  by 
the  emperor,  or  from  the  emperor  by  the  king,  fince 
the  truce  of  Nice,  fhould  be  reftored  on  botli  fides. 

The  king  obliged  himfelf  likewife  not  to  inter- 
meddle by  the  way  of  arms  in  the  difference  between 
Henry  £ Albret  and  the  emperor,  relating  to  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre ;  but  he  could  only  ufe  his  endea- 
vours to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between 
thofe  two  princes ;  and  as  to  the  complaints  he  might 
have  againft  the  king  of  England,  he  referred  the  ar- 
bitration of  them  to  the  emperor ;  but  the  king  of 
England  forefeeing,  that  by  the  accommodation  he 
fliould  be  obliged  to  reftore  Boulogne  which  he  had 
Bb4  juft 
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A.  D.    juft  taken,   he  would  not  be  comprehended  in  the 
1 5-44.    treaty. 

V'-y^w  This  place  was  furrendered  through  want  of  refo- 
lution  and  experience  in  the  fieur  de  l^er-vin,  who 
was  governor  of  it,  and  who  having  loft  Philip 
Corfe,  an  old  officer,  who  had  had  the  management 
of  the  fiege  till  his  death,  capitulated  againft  the  in- 
clination of  the  citizens  themfelves,  at  a  time  when 
the  king  and  the  dauphin  were  marching  to  the  afiif- 
tance  of  the  place,  and  when  the  Englijh  durft  not 
have  ftaid,  all  their  troops  being  in  an  ill  condition. 
It  coft  Vervin  his  head  afterwards. 

Momiuc's  The  king  of  England  thought  his  honour  fafe  by  the 
vnniintafits,  taking  of  Boulogne,  and  feeing  the  vigorous  refiftance 
of  marlhal  ftttJsiez  at  Monjlrueil,  he  ordered  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  to  raife  the  fiege.  He  left  Boulogne  in 
fb  ill  a  condition,  that  if  the  rains  had  not  come  on, 
the  dauphin  would  eafily  have  retaken  it  ;  but  the 
ground  and  roads  became  unpayable. 

As  to  Piedmont,  the  war  was  carried  on  therewith 
lefs  vigour,  becaufe  both  fides  had  but  few  troops 
in  that  country.  The  peace  was  proclaimed  there, 
and  according  to  the  treaty  of  Crept,  the  places  which 
had  been  taken  fince  the  truce  of  Nice,  were  reci- 
procally reftored. 

The  peace  with  the  emperor  gave  France  a  great 
deal  of  joy-  but  the  dauphin  was  very  much  vexed 
at  it,  for  the  reafons  I  mentioned,  looking  upon  the 
renunciations  which  the  king  had  made,  in  order  to 
get  the  Milanese  or  the  Netherlands  and  Burgundy 
for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  a  great  injury  done  to 
'^XS/V*    k'm  for -the  advantage  of  his  brother.     He  made  a 
K«marc£     private  proteftation  againft  the  treaty  of  Crept  in  the 
t.  2.  prefence  of  fome  notaries.     The  advocate-genera! 

and  attorney-general  did  the  like  without  doubt  upon 
the  fame  motives  on  the  twenty  fecond  of  January:, 
but  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  happened 
fome  months  after,  was  the  unravelling  of  all  thefe 
intrigues,  and  reftored  the  dauphin  to  all  hfs  rights. 
He  died  upon  the  eighth  of  September,  at  Foreft- 
Montier  in  Picardy,  of  a  malignant  fever.  This 
young  prince  had  a  great  deal  of  valour,  but  was  very 
loofe  and  irregular  in  his  behaviour.  Several  perfons 
thought  that  his  death  was  no  difadvautage  to  France, 

becaufe. 
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bccaufethe  two  brothers  did  not  love  one  another  ;  A.  D. 
and  there  was  reafon  to  fear  a  civil  war  in  cafe  the  1 5-45-. 
king  fhould  chance  to  die.  Vxv^ 

Every  body  was  perfuaded  that  the  emperor,  what- 
ever grief  he  might  exprefs  at  this  death,  was  leaft 
of  all  concerned  at  it ;  for  it  could  not  be  imagined 
that  he  was  really  refolved  to  part  the  Milanese,  or 
the  Netherlands,  from  his  monarchy ;  and  for  this  rea- 
fon it  was  doubted  whether  the  life  or  death  of  that 
prince  would  have  contributed  molt  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  peace. 

In  the  mean  while,  France  had  ftill  the  EngHJh  for  Mtmur,*f 
its  enemy;  and  the  king  was  refolved  to  carry  on  the  ,Bel,la^ 
war  againft  them  with  vigour  by  fea  and  land.     He  {^]  ,„  °"c" 
fent  fome  troops  into  Scotland,  under  the  command  mtntones, 
pf  Mr.  de  Lorges,  to  the  afiiftance  of  the  Scots,  who  £»• 
were  likewife  at  war  with  England. 

Ke  went  to  work  without  delay,  upon  a  great  ar- 
mament by  fea,  and  fent  for  part  of  his  troops  out 
of  Piedmont ;  the  peace  which  was  concluded  with 
the  emperor  not  requiring  fo  great  a  number  there. 

It  was  the  baron  de  la  Garde  who  brought  thefe 
troops  out  of  'Piedmont ;  and  as  he  was  upon  the 
road,  he  performed  in  concert  with  the  baron  d'Op- 
•pede,  firrt  prelident  of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  a  flrange 
execution.  It  was  that  which  is  called  in  our  hiflory 
the  Execution  of  Cahrieres  and  Me'rindol. 

Cahrieres  was  a  little  city  in  Comtat;  and  Me'rindol 
a  large  market-town  in  Provence ,  which  borders  up- 
on Corntat.  The  inhabitants  were  infecled  with  the 
errors  of  the  Vaudois  :  They  kept  correfpondence 
with  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  and  there  was  cer* 
tain  advice  that  they  had  a  defign  to  farpmcMarfeil/e. 
In  the  year  1 5-40  the  famous  lawyer  ChaJJ'ane'e,  then 
flrft  prefident  of  'Provence,  had  patted  a  fevere  arret 
againil  thofetwo  places,  by  which  they  were  fenten- 
ced  to  be  razed,  the  matters  of  families  'condemned 
to  the  flames,  and  the  effects  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
lifcatcd. 

The  execution  of  this  arret  was  fufpended,  becaufe 
it  was  looked  upon  to  be  too  fevere;  but  as  thefe  in- 
habitants continued  their  ill  practices,  the  king,  who, 
by  reafon  of  the  troubles  in  Germany,  was  very  ap- 
prehrnfive  of  a  religious  war  in  h«  kingdom,  fc/it 

orders 
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A.  D.    orders  to  the  firft  prefident  of  Oppede  to  execute  the 
i  f^f.    ajrret  of  the  year  i  ^o. 

\^*y^*J     It  was  executed  in  concert  with  the  legate  of  Avig- 
Hift.Thua-   non<)  by  the  troops  of  the  baron  de  la  Garde.     Ca~ 
F/««'o/'im    brieres  and  Me'rindol,   with  feverai  other  towns  and 
beri,°«ijKw     villages,  were  facked  and  reduced  to  afhes.    There 
the  exertion  were  very  great  cruelties  committed  there,  the  fol* 
«rf€Mri?n-$  ^!ers  ke*nS  alwaYs  foldiers,  and  the  motive  of  reli- 
ioi.    C  ""  g»on  having  no  effect  over  them  upon  thefe  occafions, 
but  to  make  them  carry  their  fury  to  the  moil  fright- 
ful excefs.    They  were  very  much  difapproved  of  at 
court,    and  in  the  next  reign  there  was  a  great  ftir 
about  it  in  the  parliament  of  Provence.    The  prefi- 
dent of  Oppede,  and  the  baron  de  la  Garde  got  off  by 
means  of  their  friends ;  but  the  advocate-general  Gue- 
rin,  who  had  not  fo  good  a  fupport,  was  beheaded 
in  confequence  of  the  arret  of  the  grand  houfe  of 
parliament  of  Paris,  patted  upon  the  third  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  ijrp,. 

After  this  facking,  the  baron  de  la  Garde  purfued 
his  journey,  and  brought  his  troops  to  Havre,  to  em- 
bark with  them  on  board  the  fleet  which  waited  for 
him.  It  confided  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  large  round 
fhips,  as  they  called  men  of  war  at  that  time,  befides 
•  fixty  of  a  leis  fize,  and  five  and  twenty  galleys.  Ad- 
miral £  Anmbaut  was  to  command  this  fleet,  and 
the  five  and  twenty  galleys  were  to  be  under  the  ba- 
ron de  la  Garde. 

The  army  by  land  confided  of  near  forty  thoufand 
men,  with  whom  the  king  was  to  lay  fiege  to  Guifnes 
himfelf,  and  ravage  what  is  called  the  country  of 
Oye,  from  whence  Boulogne  had  its  fubfiftance.  Mar- 
fhal  du  Biex  raifed  a  fort,  which  was  called  the  Fort 
d1  Outre  Eau,  juft  by  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Bou- 
logne, from  whence  to  batter  all  the  fhips  that  fhould 
endeavour  to  alfift  that  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  admiral  d'Annebaut  pre- 
pared to  fet  fail ;  but  an  accident  happened,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  an  ill  omen  for  that  expedition. 
The  admiral's  fhip,  called  the  Carracon,  took  fire  : 
She  had  a  hundred  large  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  and 
the  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  was  on 
board  of  her.  The  fire  broke  out  at  the  time  that 
the  king  was  preparing  a  great  feafl  to  entertain  the 

court 
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court  ladies  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Not-  A .  D. 
withstanding  all  their  endeavours,  they  could  not  put  15-45-. 
out  the  fire;  and  all  that  they  could  do,  was  to  favc 
the  money,  and  the  greateil  part  of  the  foldiers  and 
failors. 

The  admiral,  however,  put  to  fea,  and  came  with- 
in fight  of  the  IJle  of  Wight,  where  the  Englijh  fleet 
was  got  together.  They  cannonaded  each  other  with 
no  efFect.  The  next  day  the  admiral,  finding  that 
the  enemy  would  not  advance,  took  the  opportuni- 
ty of  a  calm  to  attack  it  with  his  galleys. 

They  did  fo  with  fuccefs  for  an  hour,  while  the 
calm  lafted.  The  Mary-Rofe,  one  of  the  largeft 
fhips  in  the  Englijh  fleet,  was  funk ;  and  the  Great- 
Henry,  which  had  the  admiral  of  England  on  board 
of  her,  was  fo  battered,  that  flie  muft  have  been  loft, 
if  fhe  had  not  been  towed  away  immediately. 

A  wind  rifing,  which  blew  off  from  the  "land,  the 
French  galleys  were  in  their  turn  in  great  danger,the£»^- 
lijh  admiral  having fent  out  fome  RambergestfiQi  them; 
but  the  men  who  were  on  board  the  galleys  managed 
their  tackle  fo  well,  that  they  retreated  without  great 
lofs  to  the  French  fleet,  which  waited  for  the  Eng- 
lijh to  fight  them  if  they  advanced ;  but  they  did  not 
remove  from  the  ifland. 

Admiral  d'Annebaut  made  a  defcent  upon  the  IJle 
°f  Wight,  to  draw  the  Englijh  fleet  to  a  battle.  They 
made  fome  ravage  there,  and  there  were  pretty  fmart 
skirmifhes  between  the  militia  of  the  ifland  and  the 
troops  that  landed ;  but  the  propofal  which  the  admi- 
ral made  of  fortifying  himfelf  in  the  ifland,  not  be* 
ing  approved  in  the  council  of  war,  he  fet  fail  for 
the  French  coaft.  A  contrary  wind  blew  him  back 
upon  \\\zEnglifh  fleet.  They  cannonaded  each  other 
again  till  night,  and  afterwards  he  brought  his  fleet 
back  to  Havre.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  at  fea. 

The  exploits  of  the  army  by  land  were  not  much 
more  considerable.  The  fort  £  Outre  Eau  was  built 
fo  ill,  that  they  could  not  make  ufe  of  it  to  hinder 
an  entrance  into  the  port  of  Boulogne.  The  rains 
which  fell  made  the  fiegeof  Gurfnes  impofllble.  They 
made  their  way,  however,  into  the  country  of  Oye, 
where  the  Englijh  were  beaten.  They  were  refolved 
to  have  their  revenge,  and  came  to  the  number  of 
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yf.  D.    eight  thoufand  men  to  attack  the  fort  d1  Outre  EQU, 
if  45'.     which  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  of  defence;    but 

Vx-y^  they  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs  by  Theobald  Rou- 
haut,  lord  of  Rion,  who  commanded  there,  and  by 
captain  Ville  Franche,  his  lieutenant. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whofe  marriage 
with  the  emperor's  eldeft  daughter  had  been  as  it  were 
the  foundation  of  the  treaty  of  Crept,  made  the  king 
apprehenfive  that  the  peace  with  that  prince  would 
not  be  of  any  long  continuance.  He  was  confirmed 
in  this  thqught  by  the  manner  of  the  emperor's  fpeak-- 
ing  to  the  admiral  and  the  chancellor  Oliver,  when 
he  fent  them  to  the  emperor  upon  the  account  of  the 

Sfey'  (/  alterations,  which  it  was  proper  to  make  in  the  treaty, 

t>2  *  by  reafon  of  the  accident  which  had  happened.  They 
could  not  bring  him  to  enter  into  a  negotiation,  and 
they  received  no  other  anfwer,  but  that  he  was  not 
refolved  to  renew  the  war,  imlefs  he  had  occafioii 
given  him  for  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  mutual  diftrufts  of  thefe  two 
princes,  which  always  continued,  they  a&ed  in  con- 
cert at  that  time  in  an  aftair  which  was  of  the  t  Ian; 
importance  to  reftore  tranquil] ity  to  the  church.'  It 
was  the  calling  of  a  general  council,  which  was  con- 
eluded  on  between  them  and  the  pope,  and  opened 

X.  D.  1547.  this  year  at  "Trent  in  Italy,  upon  the  confines  of  Ger- 
many, after  a  good  many  cavils  made  by  the  emperor 
and  his  rrn'rjifters,  though  he  was  the  moft  interefted, 
in  it  of  any  one,  by  reafon  of  the  progrefs  which  Lu- 
theranifm  made  every  day  in  Germany,  and  which  he 
forefaw  would  come  to  a  civil  war.  The  king,  on 
his  fide,  contributed  willingly  to  it  through  the  zeal 
that  he  had  for  religion,  and  in  hopes  that  after  the 
decifions  of  a  general  council  the  emifTaries  of  the 
innovators,  who  crept  from  time  to  time  into  the 
kingdom,  would  meet  with  the  lefs  credit  there. 

This  prince  would  have  wifli'd  as  much  to  have 
feen  the  war  with  England  ended ;  but  he  would  have 
Boulogne  again ;  and  to  bring  it  about,  he  made  great 
preparations.  Both  parties  fought  vigoroufly  on  th?,t 
fide,  and  the  Englip  were  twice  beaten  before  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  by  marfhal  du  Biez,  who 
commanded  in  thofe  parts.  Thefe  preludes,  and  the 
extraordinary  preparations  which  were  making  in 

France^ 
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France,  disturbed  the  king-of  England:  He  made  the  A.  D. 
firft  motion,  and  propofcd  to  the  king  to  bring  their  i  $-47. 
difference  to  a  negotiation.  V^yv' 

The  propofal  was  accepted :  Admiral  £  Annebaut,  cdi-.m™  »/ 
and  the  iicur  Raymond,  firft  prefident  of  the  parlia-rr"ff"^ 
mem  of  Rouen,  were  named  by  the  king  ;    and  my  Leonal<1JT-z- 
lord  Dudley,  who  was  admiral  of  England,  by  Henry. 
The  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  feventh  of  June ; 
and  the  fubftance  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  was, 
That  the  king  of  France,   in  the  fpace  of  eight  years, 
Ihould  pay  the  king  of  England  eight  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  in 
particular  of  the  fortifications  he  had  made  at  Boulogne, 
and  fome  other  places  in  Boulonnots,  and  to  be  an 
equivalent  for  the  penfions  which  they  had  left  oft" 
paying  him ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  eight  years  that 
prince  fhould  reftore  Boulogne  and  all  Boulonnois  to 
the  king. 

There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  this  treaty:  It  is 
that  Henry  VIII.  among  his  titles,  takes  two,  the 
union  of  which  mult  appear  to  be  very  extravagant; 
namely,  that  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  pope 
LeoX.  had  given  him  upon  the  account  of  a  book 
which  he  wrote,  or  which  was  publifh'd  in  his  name, 
againft  Luther,  and  that  of  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,,  titles  which  certain- 
ly are  very  incompatible. 

This  was  the  laii  treaty  which  he  made  with  Fraw*; 
for  he  died  feveri  months  after,  that  is,  upon  the  eigh- 
teenth of  January,  the  year  following,  being  fifty  feven 
years  of  age,  and  about  the  end  of  the  thirty  eighth  of 
a  reign  infinitely  fatal  to  religion;  for  his  fcandalous 
fchifm  opened  the  gate  foon  after  his  death  to  the  he- 
refy  which  infe&cd  all  England,  and  afterwards  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  fanguinary  temper  of  this 
prince  contributed  no  lefs  to  render  his  memory 
odious  to  pofterity,  than  his  exceflive  irregularities. 

He  left  three  children ;  namely,  Mary,  by  queen 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  Edward  by  Jane  Seymour,  and 
Elizabeth  by  Ann  Bullen.  He  fettled  the  crown  up- 
on Edward,  upon  Mary  after  him,  and  Elizabeth 
after  Alury ;  ordering,  that  if  they  had  no  illuc,  the 
kingdom  fhould  return  to  thofe  to  whom  it  belonged 
by  the  laws  and  aUkmi  of  the  realm. 

The 
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A.  D.       The  news  of  his  death  was  told  the  king  at  St* 
1 5-47.     Germain  en  Laye ;  and  he  was  very  much  affli&ed  at 
\^^y^u  it,  becaufe  he  loved  that  prince,  and  hoped  to  keep 
Mtmoin  <>f  him  to  his  fide,  knowing  he  was  very  much  diflatil- 
Langey,      flecj  wjt{1  tfoe  emperor.     It  was  obferved,    that  this 
news  made  a  great  imprefiion  upon  his  mind.     He 
was  pretty  near  of  the  lame  age,  and  the  fame  com- 
pletion, had  been  but  too  fubje£tto  the  fame  irregu- 
larities,   and  his  health  was  very  much  altered  by 
them.    But  he  followed  him  much  clofer  than  he 
expected ;  for  he  out-lived  him  but  two  months.    He 
died  at  Rambouillet,    of  an  ulcer  between  the  anus 
and  the  fcrotum,  occafioned  by  his  incontinence.  He 
received  the  facraments  of  the  church  with  great  figns 
of  penitence. 

It  was  upon  the  laft  day  of  March  that  France  fuf- 
fered  this  lofs ;  for  whatever  fome  hiftorians  may 
lay,  it  was  really  fo  to  this  kingdom.  Age  and  ex- 
perience had  ripened  his  judgment,  which  was  a  lit- 
tle too  lively,  too  enterprising,  not  careful  or  dili- 
gent enough ;  for  he  had  minded  for  a  great  part  of  his 
reign  his  pleasures  more  than  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom, 
and  than  taking  good  precautions  in  the  great  defigns 
which  he  formed,  and  which  his  negligence  or  rafti- 
nefs  rendered  fatal  to  his  realm  and  his  own  per- 
fon. 

The  qualities  of  the  enemy  he  had  to  do  with, 
made  his  defe&s  appear  much  more  than  they  would 
have  done  in  other  circumftances.  They  had  both  a 
great  deal  of  fpirit,  valour,  and  ambition  ;  but  in 
Charles  V.  all  this  was  fupported  by  abundance  of  appli- 
cation, prudence,  fubtlety,  and  cunning;  but  it  was  put 
to  an  indifferent  ufe  by  Francis  I.  who  was  often  too 
frank  and  open,  too  eafy  to  be  feduced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  pretended  fincerity,  which  made  him  fall  into 
the  fnares  that  were  laid  for  him  in  all  the  negotiations, 
and  particularly  in  the  interviews  which  he  had  with 
the  emperor,  who  always  made  him  his  dupe  at  thofe 
times. 

He  was  affable,  familiar  with  his  courtiers,  liberal, 
but  an  ill  manager.  He  was  not  only  lively,  but 
likewife  penetrating;  had  a  quick  genius,  and  an  hap- 
py memory.  He  expreffed  himfelf  eafily,  nobly, 
with  fpirit,  and  even  a  great  deal  of  eloquence,  when 

he 
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he  had  occafion.  He  had  a  good  talle  for  the  polite  A. 
arts,  he  loved  the  conversation  of  learned  men,  and 
had  improved  fo  much  by  it,  that  though  he  had  ftu- 
died  but  very  little  during  his  youth,  he  fpoke  upon 
all  manner  or  fubje&s  with  as  much  judgment  and 
difcretion,  as  even  thofe  who  had  examined  into 
them  with  the  greateft  care  and  application. 

The  tafte  of  this  prince  for  the  fciences  made  them 
flourifti,  during  his  reign,  in  the  kingdom,  where, 
before  his  time,  they  had  been  little  cultivated.  He 
founded  a  great  number  of  profeflbrfhips  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris.  Learning  was  a  certain  way  for 
peribns  of  quality  to  come  to  favour,  if  they  had  in 
other  refpects  what  was  necefTary  to  qualify  them  for 
great  employs. 

Notwithstanding  the  paffion  of  love,  to  which  this 
prince  abandoned  himfelf,  he  always  preferved  a  good 
bottom  of  religion,  and  as  well  through  a  true  piety, 
as  through  a  wife  piece  of  policy,  he  took  all  poflible 
precautions  to  prevent  the  innovations  in  matters  of 
religion  from  bringing  themfelves  into  his  king- 
dom. 

He  was  of  an  high  ftature,  and  pretty  well  propor- 
tioned, except  that  his  legs  were  a  little  too  flender. 
He  had  a  large  forehead,  brisk  eyes,  his  nofe  was 
long,  and  a  little  hooked,  his  compleclion  fair,  and 
his  hair  black,  and  he  had  majefty  and  fweetnefc  in 
his  countenance. 

He  had  by  Claudia  of  France,  his  firft  wife,  three 
fons ;  the  eldeft  Francis,  the  dauphin,  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans  the  third,  who  died  during  his  life-time, 
and  Henry  who  was  his  fucceffor  to  the  crown.  He 
had  likewife  four  daughters;  Louifa.  and  Charlotte^ 
who  died  young,  Magdalen,  who  married  James  V. 
king  of  Scotland,  and  lived  but  a  little  time  after  her 
marriage;  and  Margaret  of  France,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  her  brother  Henry  II.  married  Emanuel  Pkilbcrt, 
duke  of  Savoy )  in  the  year  if  $"9. 
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A.   D.   ~wr  -^ENRril.  of  that  name^  king  of  /r^^, 
1  5*47.  afcendcd  the  throne  upon  the  thirty  firil 

of  March,  which  was  the  very  day  that 
nine  and  twenty  years  before  he  came  in- 
to  the  world.  He  had  already  given 
proofs  of  his  courage  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  the 
temper  and  moderation  which  he  had  (hewed  in  his 
conduct,  gave  hopes  of  a  reign  lefs  difturbed  than 
that  of  his  predeceflbr  :  Thefe  hopes,  however,  were 
not  anfwered.  The  wars  which  .  were  carried  on 
during  this  prince's  life-time,  tho'  lefs  fatal  to  the 
kingdom,  were  not  much  lefs  frequent  or  lefs  bloody 
than  they  had  hitherto  been  ;  and  at  the  time  that  he 
concluded  them,  in  a  manner  that  feemed  to  render 
the  peace  lading,  he  was  taken  off  from  fraxce  by  an 
accident,  which  plunged  it  into  the  greateft  misfor- 
tunes. 

He  was  crowned  at  Reims,  upon  the  twenty  fixth 
Bekar  i«  °f  3uh'  ^  c°r°nati°n  w*s  preceded  and  follow  - 
Thuanus',  Q&  %  a  great  manY  alterations  at  court.  Marfhal  eT 
1.  4.  Annebaut  had  no  more  fhare  in  the  government,  and 

the 
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the  conftable  Montmorenci  being  recalled  from  his  A.  1). 
•  exile  at  Chantilli,  retook  his  place,  which  that  lord  had  1 5-47. 
had.  Cardinal  deTournon,  with  equal  vexation,  faw 
himfelf  excluded  from  the  council,  and  fupplanted 
by  Francis  duke  of  Aiwnale,  fon  of  Claude  count  of 
Guife.  Chancellor  Oliver  was  removed  from  court. 
John  du  Thiert,  and  Cofmo  de  Claujfe  de  Marqita- 
mont  were  made  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  took  the 
places  of  Gilbert  Bayard,  and  the  fieur  de  Viller^y. 
Peter  Lizet,  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
was  obliged  to  refign,  and  that  office  was  given  to 
'John  Bertrandi  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Tou- 
loufe.  The  marlhal  du  Biez  was  brought  to  his  trial, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  Imprisonment  ;  and 
James  de  Coucy  de  Vervin,  his  fon-in-law,  for  having 
iurcendered  Boulogne  fome  years  before,  without  de- 
fending it  Sufficiently,  had  his  head  cut  off. 

Thefe  changes  of  fortune,which  happened  in  the  fpace 
of  the  two  or  three  firft  years  of  the  new  reign,  were  for 
the  mod  part  the  confequences  of  the  difgrace  of  the 
dutchefs  of  Eflampes,  and  of  the  favour  of  Diana,  of 
Poitiers :  The  firft  had  had  all  the  power  in  the  reign  - 
of  Francis  I.  the  fecond  had  the  fame  in  that  or.' 
Henry  II.  and  their  friends  ftiarcd  Ui  their  fortune. 

In  thefe  revolutions,  fo  ufual  at  court,  when  it 
changes  its  matter,  Henry  thought  he  had  nothing  to 
reproach  himfelf  with,  having  fupplied  the  places  of 
cardinal  de  T'ournon,  and  admiral  d'Annebaut  with 
two  fo  great  men,  as.rhe  conftable  and  the  duke  of  Au- 
male  were,  both  very  capable  of  affifting  him  >  n  his 
council,  and  at  the  head  of  his  armies  aga;/?ft  the 
formidable  enemy,  whom,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, he  wasjfoon  to  have  upon  his  hands  :  JFor  it 
was  this  year  that  Charles  V.  faw  himfelf  at  the 
higheft  point  of  his  good  fortune,  glory,  and  power. 
He  had  juft  ended  very  gloriouily  the  war  which  Sevirai 
he  had  at  Idft  declared  againft  the  proteftants  of  Ger-nall>'t 
many  of  the  Smalcaldic  league  by  the  battle  of  Mul- 
berg,  and  he  had  got  the  two  heads  of  them  prifoners, 
Frederic  eJcdtor  of  Saxony,  and  Philip  landgrave  of 
Hfffe.  France  had  very  much  thwarted  him  in  this 
war,  and  he  was  refolvec/  to  be  revenged  of  it ;  but 
before  that,  he  was  refolved  to  fettle  the  tranquillity 
of  Germany. 

V;oi.  III.  Cc  This 
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A.  2).  This  refolution  which  the  emperor  took,  gave  the 
1.  king  an  opportunity  of  breaking  the  meafures  of  the 
court  of  England,  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  young 
king  Edward  to  Mary  Stuart,  heirefs  of  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  He  acted  fo  ftrenuoufly  by  his  ambaf- 
fadors,  and  the  troops  which  he  fent  into  Scotland, 
where  they  performed  wonders,  that  the  negotiations, 
and  even  the  intreaties  of  the  Englijh  fignified  nothing. 
The  young  queen  of  Scotland  was  brought  into  France 
to  be  educated  there,  till  her  marriage  with  the  dauphin, 
who  was  afterwards  king  Francis  II.  and  Henry  by 
this  means  prevented  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland  under  the  fame  prince :  A  union 
which  for  feveral  ages  had  always  been  looked  upon 
as  what  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  France. 

The  fuccefs  which  he  had  in  this  important  affair, 
could  not  fail  of  difpofing  the  Englijh  to  enter  into 
the  emperor's  defigns,  and  join  with  him  againft 
France,  as  foon  as  either  fide  ihould  come  to  a  rup- 
ture. For  which  reafon  the  king  refolved  to  put  his 
kingdom  into  a  condition  of  defending  itfelf  againft 
thefe  two  powerful  and  irreconcilable  enemies. 

The  people  were  perfectly  obedient ;  and  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  that  quarter,  but  the  difturbances 
which  the  innovations  in  matters  of  religion  might 
raife  among  them,  the  fatal  examples  of  which  in 
Germany^  made  him  very  careful  and  vigilant  upon 
this  head.     He  renewed  the  fevere  edicts  of  the  late 
1    king  againft  the  innovators,  and  took  care  to  have 
,     them  executed. 

He  made  feveral  regulations  among  his  troops, 
and  was  refolved  to  fee  the  ftate  of  his  frontiers  him- 
felf.  He  went  into  Picardy,  Champagne,  Burgundy, 
Savoy,  and  panned  over  into  Piedmont.  At  moulatf 
he  married  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  duke  otVendbme,  to 
Jane  tfAlbret,  only  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Henry 
king  of  Navarre,  and  Margaret  of  France,  his  fifter. 
Of  this  marriage  was  born,  fome  time  after,  Henry, 
who  was  afterwards  king  of  France,  the  fourth  of 
that  name. 

1548.       But  when  the  king  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
mountains,  he  heard  a  piece  of  news  which  difturb- 
e 6/    Cc*  f^e  fat5sta&'on  he  received  from  the  acclamations 
.*L2s-°f  the   people  wherever   he  came.      It  was   the 

rebel- 
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rebellion  which  broke  out  in  dngoumois,  on  account  A .  D. 
of  the  excife  upon  fait,  and  fome  violences  com- 
mitted  by  thofe  who  levied  thofe  taxes.  Jt  fpread 
into  Xaintonge,  Perigord^  Agenois,  Limoujin^  Gaf- 
cogne,  Poitou,  and,  laftly,  Guyenne,  where  the  com- 
mon people  rofe.  The  peafants  flocked  together 
to  the  number  of  forty  tboufand  men,  and  com- 
mitted terrible  diforders  in  all  the  provinces  :  The 
fury  of  the  people  of  Bourdcaux,  proceeded  fo  far 
as  to  murder  monfieur  de  Monneins,  governor  of 
the  caftles  of  the  city,  and  to  commit  a  thoufand 
indignities  upon  his  body  after  his  death. 

Some  days  after,  however,  the  parliament  took 
the  matter  in  hand;  and  being  fupported  by  the 
principal  citizens,  caufed  a  merchant,  whole  name 
was  Francis  de  lei  Vergne,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  fedition,to  be  drawn  afunder  by  four  horfes ; 
and  during  this,  St.  toy,  brother  to  the  fieur  de  Jarnac, 
came  thither,  and  by  the  promifes  which  he  made 
in  the  king's  name,  of  hearing  the  complaints  they 
had  to  make  againlt  his  officers,  entirely  appeafed 
the  fedition. 

This  news  very  much  rejoiced  the  king;  but  the 
arrival  of  the  conftable  and  the  duke  of  Aumaley 
with  ten  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  re- 
moved all  the  uneafmefs  about  Bourdeaux,  the  re- 
volt of  which  might  have  been  attended  with  worfe 
confequences,  by  reafon  of  its  nearnefs  to  the  fea, 
and  the  eale  with  which  that  town  might  by  this  ' 
means  have  called  in  foreign  fuccours. 

The  troops  entered  into  it,  as  into  a  town  they  A™''  «/ 
had  conquered,  and  took  pofleflion  of  all  the  pods.  Fraoce> ]' 
The  citizens  were  difarmed,  their  charters  thrown 
into  the  fire,  and  among  other  fatisfaciions  which 
were  required  of  them,  the  aldermen  were  condemn- 
ed to  come  in  a  mourning  habit,  with  a  lighted  torch 
in  their  hands,  and  do  the  amende  honorable  before 
the  conftable's  quarters,  and  ask  pardon  of  God,  the 
king,  and  juftice,  for  their  rebellion,  and  in  particular 
for  the  murder  of  monfieur  de  Monneins.  Monfieur 
du  Lade  was  made  governor  of  the  town,  and  they 
left  him  a  neceffary  number  of  gendarms,  and  other 
troops,  to  keep  the  people  to  their  duty  and  obedi- 
ence. C  c  i  After 
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A.  D.       After  Bourdeaux  was  curbed,  commiflioners  were 
1548.    lent  into  the  provinces  that  had  rebelled,  and  fome 
\^"Y>J  examples  were  made  as  zt  Bourdeaux,  of  thofe  who 
were  the  mod  guilty.     Every  thing  being  entirely  pa- 
cified, the  conftable  and  the  duke  of  Aumale  went 
back  to  the  king,  and  joined  him  again. 

This  prince,  whofe  authority  was  the  better  efta- 

.     blifhed  by  this  rebellion,  having  put  all  his  frontiers  into 

a  good  condition,  began  to  be  in  very  little  pain  about 

the  refentment  of  the  English  at  the  marriage  of  th.e 

queen  of  Scotland,  but  even  refolved  to  declare  war 

againft  them,  if  they  refufed  to  reftore  Boulogne  to 

him  without  any  delay,  upon  the  condition  of  the 

Du  fillet,   reimburfement  which  had  been  agreed  on  in  the  laft 

coupon  tf  reign  by  the  treaty  made  at  the  camp  between  Guy- 

*""""•        ennes  and  Ardres. 

This  was  a  very  favourable  juncture,  becaufe  Eng- 
land was  at  that  time  torn  with  civil  wars,  and  the 
emperor,  notwithftanding  his  victory,  was  very  much 
embarafled  in  Germany  ;  for  not  only  the  proteftant, 
but  likewife  the  catholick  princes  there  fliewed  their 
diflatisfaclion  at  his  ufage  of  the  lantgrave  of  Heffe, 
whom  he  had  put  in  prifon,  notwithstanding  the  af- 
furances  which  Maurice  duke  of  *Saxony,  and  Joa- 
chim elector  of  Brandenbourg,  had  given  the  lant- 
grave of  his  liberty,  and  even  of  the  reftitution  of 
part  of  his  dominions. 

Bekaf.i.ii'.     The  king  therefore  taking  the  advantage  of  this  op- 

Thuan.  i.  4'.  portunity,  fell  upon  the  Boulonnois  with  an  army.  They 

Annais  »f    began  with  attacking  fevcral  forts  which   covered 

^P"'        Boulogne  ;  the  fort  of  Sellaque  was  carried  fword  in 

'hand;  the  others  were  either  "abandoned,  or  taken  by 

capitulation.     There  remained  none  but  the  tower  of 

Ordre,  which  was  difficult  to  attack,  and  the  more 

fo,  by  reafon  of  the  autumn  rains.     They  contented 

themfelves  with  blocking  it  up,  and  preventing  any 

thing  from  entering  into  Boulogne  by  land. 

Before  thefeconqueftsZ-^o^ro^^?,  who  command- 
ed the  French  fleer,  had  beaten  that  of  England,  and 
funk  feveral  of  the  enemies  (hips.  Paul  de  Termes, 
who  commanded  the  French  troops  in  Scotland,  had 
gained  feveral  advantages  over  the  Englijh.  And 
•laftly,  Boulogne  was  io  hard  preilcd,  that  it  was  look- 

.     ed 
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cd  upon  as  loft.     All  thefc  reafons  prevailed  upon   A.  D 
the  wifeft  of  the  Englijh  council  to  terminate  their'    if40 " 
differences  with  France  ;  and  they  offered  to  relrore  V^-y^ 
that  place,  upon  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  made 
between  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.     The  thing  was  A-°'  XS5°- 
concluded  upon  the  24th  of  March,  and  the  king  D     . 
confented  to  pay  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  tti«//«Sw^/ 
two  payments.     The  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  in- <>•«"'». 
eluded  in  the  treaty  ;  and  it  was  ftipulated  that  theLeonard- 
king  of  England  ftiould  not  attack  it  upon  any  of  the  ""<?""  t"f2 
antient  grounds  of  quarrel,  nor  at  all,   unlefs   the 
•Scots  ftiould  give  new  occafions. 

This  peace  was  very  difpleafing  to  the  emperor, 
who,  notwithftanding  his  large  dominions,  was  not 
very  formidable  to  France  without  the  diverfion  of 
the  EngliJIi,  as  may  be  obferved  from  the  preceding 
reign.  He  affected,  however,  not  to  feem  difturbed 
at  it.  All  his  attention  was  upon  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, where  he  knew  the  princes  were  inoft  of  them 
exafperated  at  the  imperious  manner  with  which  he 
governed  them,  and  waited  only  for  an  opportunity 
to  throw  off  the  yoke. 

The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  tho'  firmly  refolved 
not  to  bear  the  haughtinefs  which  the  emperor  often 
.  lifed  towards  Francis  I.  yet  kept  within  bounds,  and 
contented  himfelf  with  carrying' on  cjorrefpondence 
with  feveral  courts  of  Germany,  where  his  private 
agents  were  very  diligent  in  informing  themfelves  of 
what  pafled  there:  But  the  interefts  of  the  two  prin- 
ces were  fo  oppofite,  that  it  was  an  hard  matter  for 
peace  to  continue  between  them  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  year  folio  wing,  the  fwords  were  drawn  uponx>D*  *SStt 
the  occafion  I  am  going  to  relate. 

Peter  Lewis  Farnez.e  duke  of  '•Parma,  the  pope's 
fon,  had  been  killed  at  Placentia  in  a  fedition,  in  the 
year  15-47.  The  pope  was  perfuaded  that  the  empe- 
ror's minifters  had  an  hand  in  this  murder,  or  at  leaft 
that  it  was  not  committed  without  their  confent. 
This  prince  was  very  firmly  attached  to  France,  and 
for  that  reafon  very  much  hated  by  the  emperor,  who 
would  never  agree  to  the  donation  which  the  pope 
had  made  him  of  Parma,  and  Tlacentia,  tho'  after 
his  death  thole  two  diuchies  were  to  revert  to  Ofta- 
vio  Farneze,  who  had  married  Margaret  of  Att/lria 
C  c  3  the 
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A,  2).  the  emperor's  natural  daughter.  Ferdinand  de  Gon- 
I5TI-  fa&ue->  governor  of  Milan,  feized  upon  Placentia,  af- 
ter  the  death  of  duke  Peter,  and  likewife  endeavour- 
ed to  do  the  fame  by  Parma,  pretending  that  thofe 
two  cities  were  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  difmembcred 
from  the  Milanese.  Gonfague's  pretence  for  feizing 
upon  Placentia,  was,  that  he  apprehended  it  would 
be  given  to  the  French,  and  that  the  peace  of  Italy 
would  be  difturbed  by  it.  All  this  joined  to  the  li- 
berty which  the  emperor  took  of  allowing  in  Ger- 
many the  ufe  of  the  cup,  that  is,  the  communion  un- 
der both  kinds,  and  the  marriage  of  priefls,  waiting 
till  the  council  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  religion,  had 
extreamly  irritated  the  pope  againft  him. 

The  pope's  anger  proceeded  fo  far,  that  he  made  a 
"  Pr°P°^aI  to  the  kiflg  °f  ai1  alliance  with  the  holy  fee 
againft  the  emperor,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Horace  Farneze  duke  of  Caftro,  younger  bro- 
ther of  Ottawa,  to  ^Diana  of  France,  the  king  s  natu- 
ral daughter,  who  was  legitimated.  The  marriage 
met  with  no  difficulty,  efpecially  as  the  pope  offered 
to  transfer  the  government  of  Parma  and  'Placentia 
to  Horace,  by  taking  it  from  Ofiavio  ;  but  the  pope's 
great  age  prevented  the  king  from  concluding  the  al- 
liance, for  he  died  during  thefe  tranfaciions  in  No- 
vember, in  the  year  15-49. 

His  fucceffor  was  cardinal  John-Mary  du  Mont, 
who  took  the  name  of  Julius  III.  and  who  loved 
the  family  of  his  prcdeceflbr,  but  would  not  fall  out 
with/the  emperor  for  the  private  interefts  of  Horace 
and  Oflavfa  Farneze,  out  of  whofe  hands  he  intend- 
ed to  take  the  farmefan,  and  then  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  Charles  V.  upon  that  article:  But 
•  the  two  brothers  finding  themfelves  upon  the  point  of 
being  difpofTeffed  of  their  principalities,  threw  them- 
felves  into  the  arms  of  the  king  of  France,  who 
took  them  under  his  protection. 

In  the  mean  time  Ferdinand  de  Gonfague  feized 
upon  Berfelle,  and  made  preparations  for  entering  in- 
to the  f.armefan.  This  hoitility  determined  the  Far- 
ftezes  to  receive  into  ^arma  and  the  other  towns  the 
French  troops  which  were  got  together  in  Mirandole, 
the  count  of  which  was  on  the  king's  fide.  The 
Imperial  parties  began  to  fcour  about  the 

conn- 
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country,  and  charge  each  other,  not  only  in  Italy,  A.  D. 
but  likewife  upon  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  and  the.Afe-  15*5*1. 
therlands ;  and  thus  the  war  was  declared'  between  the 
emperorand  the  king,  by  fads,  without  a  proclamation. 

Charles  de  CoJ/e,  count  of  Eriffac,  had  juft  been 
made  governor  of  the  French  Piedmont,  and  had 
been  honoured  with  the  ftafF  of  marfhal  of  France, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Melphc.  He 
was  one  of  the  greateft  officers  that  France  had  at 
that  time :  He  took  the  field  about  the  end  of  Auguft, 
and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Qu'ters,  St.  D  ami  an,  and 
fome  other  fortrefles  ;  and  Ferdinand  de  Gonfague 
being  afraid  for  the  Milaneze ,  raifed  the  blockade 
which  he  had  formed  round  ^Parma,  and  came  to- 
wards Milan. 

The  emperor  being  informed  of  the  expedition  of 
marfhal  Briffac,  and  knowing  that  Mr.  de  Termes 
was  got  into  Parma,  and  Mr.  de  Sanfac  into  Miran- 
dole,  to  defend  them,  took  care  to  publifh  every 
xvhere  that  it  was  the  king  who  had  broken  the  peace. 
He  made  ftill  more  noile  upon  the  account  of  the 
war  which  the  Turks  declared  againft  him,  as  well  as 
againft  the  king  of  the  'Romans  his  brother.  It  was, 
he  faid  in  his  manifefto's,  the  king  of  France,  who, 
after  the  example  of  his  father,  ftirred  up  the  infidels 
againft  the  chriftian  princes.  Thefe  manifefto's  were 
ftrongly  refuted;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  the  Romans  had  themfelves  given,  at 
leaft,  pretences  more  than  fufficient  for  fo  proud  a 
prince  as  Solyman  to  declare  war  againft  them. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  the  war  in  Piedmont,  and  the 
'Parmefan,  very  much  difturbed  the  pope,  and  the 
more,  becaufe  the  emperor  did  not  act  fo  ftrenuoufly 
in  Italy  as  he  had  promifed.  This  determined  him 
to  defire  the  king  to  be  fo  good  as  to  let  him  fend  a 
legate  into  France,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  methods 
of  accommodation.  The  king  anfwered  with  a  great 
deal  of  civility,  that  the  war  had  not  at  all  diminifhed 
the  refped  which  he  had  for  the  holy  fee,  and  that 
the  legate  fhould  be  received  in  France  with -all  the 
honours  due  to  his  character. 

The  pope  named  cardinal  Verralli  for  this  legation, 

a  man  of  parts  and  confammate  prudence.  He  found 

the  king  much  better  difpofed  than  he  expected :,  Car- 

G  c  4  dinal 
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ytf.    D.   dinal  de  Tournon,  who,  fmce  the  war,  was  retired 
15-5-1.    from  Rome  to  Venice,  received  orders  from  the  king 
IV^v-s^to  go  to  the  pope,  and  negotiate  immediately  with 
him. 

The  cardinal  behaved  himfelf  in  this  negotiation 
with  a  great  deal  of  art  and  management:  Finding 
the  pope  intimidated  by  the  advantages  the  French  had 
in  ^Piedmont  and  Parmefan,  to  augment  his  uneafi- 
nefs,  he  made  ufe  of  the  news  which  was  lately  come, 
that  the  Ottoman  fleet  was  ready  to  fet  fail  for  the 
coaft  of  Italy  \  and  at  length  the  treaty  was  conclu- 
ded, by  which  it  was  agreed  that  there  fhould  be  a 
cefTation  of  arms  for  two  years  upon  thefe  conditions : 
That  Ottavio  Farneze  ffhould  keep  Parma  during  that 
time ;  but  that  after  the  two  years  were  expired,  he  fhould 
be  at  liberty  to  treat  with  the  holy  fee  in  what  manner  he 
fhould  judge  proper:  That  the  pope  fhould  reftore  to 
the  two  cardinals  Farnez.es  the  principality  of  Cajlro, 
which  he  had  feized  upon:  That  if  the  emperor  would 
agree  to  this  treaty,  neither  they  nor  the  French  (liquid 
commit  any  more  hoftilities  Xipon  the  territories  Of 
that  prince  on  that  fide:  And  that  the  king  would  re- 
voke the  prohibition  he  had  publifhed  of  commerce 
between  Fr^ice  and  Rome  for  benefices,  and  other 
ecclefiaftical  affairs. 

The  pope  was  fo  much  rejoiced  at  this  accommo- 
dation, that  before  it  was  entirely  concluded,  he  pub- 
lifted  it  in  full  confiflory,  greatly  commending  the 
moderation,  prudence,  and  piety  of  the  king. 
Letter,  tt          This  news  was  as  pleafing  to  that  prince,  as  it 
Cardinal  Per-  was  otherwife  to  the  emperor:    But  being  prcfTed 
rai-a  tube    ^j^  fome  diflurbances  which  had  happened  in  the 
tSin  of  car-  kingdom  of  Naples,  by  the  ill,  difpofition  which  he 
jinaiTow-   knew  the  rcpublick  of  Sienne  was  in  with  regard  to 
him,  by  the  entry  of  the  troops  into  Hungary,  and 
itiftititl  If    yet  more  by  the  danger  which  threatened  him  on  the 
jw/.de  La-  fide  of  Germany,  he  was  willing  to  be  comprehend- 
moignon,     ^  ;n  the  treaty^  and  accepted  the  fufpenfion  of  arms 
liont'iuc,17'  f°r  tne  Parmefan,  the  principality  of  JMirandole,  the 
1. 2.  Plaifantine,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Thuanus,        "This  danger  muft  be  very  preffing  to  force  the  em- 
peror thus  to  let  conditions  be  prefcribed  to  him,  and 
indeed  it  was  fo ;  but  to  give  a  better  account  of  the 
caufes  of  an  event,   in  which  fortune  began  to  aban- 
don 
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don  Charles  V.  It  will  be  neceflfary  to  return  back,   A.    D. 
and  take  a  view  of  affairs  a  little  higher. 

This  prince,  fmce  his  victory  at  Mulberg,  where 
John  Frederick  elector  of  Saxony  was  taken  prifo- 
ner,  had  behaved  very  haughtily  towards  the  Ger- 
mans, and  by  the  re-eftabliftiment  of  the  catholick 
religion  in  feveral  towns  of  Germany,  had  very  much 
irritated  the  proteftants.  Notvyithftanding  he  frill 
kept  in  his  intereft  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  to 
whom  he  had  transferred  the  electorate,  and  Joachim 
elector  of  grandenbourg,  though  both  followed  the 
novel  opinions;  but  he  had  very  much  offended  them 
both  by  his  behaviour  towards  Philip  landgrave  of 
Hefl'e,  who,  upon  their  parole,  had  furrendered  him- 
felf  to  the  emperor,  and  had  been  put  in  prifon  with- 
out any  regard  to  them. 

Maurice,  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  was  an  am- 
bitious and  diflembling  man,  whofe  view  was  to 
make  himfelf  the  head  of  the  proteftant  party.  He 
thought  he  had  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of  at- 
taining that  end  by  the  war  which  broke  out  between. 
the  king  of  France  and  the  emperor,  on  account  of 
the  difference  about  the  city  of  'Parma. 

He  treated  privately  with  feveral  princes  of  Ger- 
many, and  with  the  king.  It  was  the  bifhopof  Bayonne^ 
whole  name  was  not  John  du  Frefne,  as  he  is  cal-^ 
led  in  the  printed  hiftories,    but  John  de  Freffe,   as 
may  be  feen  in  the  original  letters  of  that  prelate  to 
the  king  :  It  was,   I  fay,  this  bifhop  who  managed 
all  this  intrigue.    Maurice's  treaty  with  France  was  '"/w 
concluded  upon  the  fifth  of  October,  in  the  year  15-5-1  ;  f  r,f,jcnt  de 
and  ratified  by  the  king  at  Chambor  upon  the  fifth  Lamoignon. 
pf  'January  the  year  following.  •A'"D~  lis*' 

The  king,  by  this  treaty,  was  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  to  furnifh 
immediately,  for  the  three  firft  months  of  the  war, 
two  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  crowns,  and  after- 
wards lixty  thoufand  every  month.  He  obliged  him- 
felf to  bring  an  army  into  the  Netherlands,  to  come 
towards  the  Rhine  with  another,  and  begin  with  ma- 
king himfelf  matter  of  the  four  Imperial  towns, 
which  did  not  fpeak  the  Germtin  language,  namely, 
Cambray,  Tout,  Metz,  Verdun,  to  keep  them  as  vi- 


car  of  the  holy  empire.   The  treaty  was  figned  by  the  ''"""'  bi 
'  •  *      elca0rLeou'rd'r:2- 
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yf.    D.    elector  of  Saxony^  the  elector  of  Brandenbourg,  Fre- 
derick  count  palatine,  -and  a  great  many  other  princes 

the  empire. 

By  the  fame  treaty  Maurice  elector  of  Saxony 
was  declared  the  head  of  the  league  of  the  German 
princes,  and  general  of  the  army  which  was  to  be 
,  formed  of  their  troops.  The  elector  published  a  ma- 
nifefto,  in  which  he  laid  down  three  motives  for  the 
war  which  he  declared  againft  the  emperor  :  The 
firft,  was  the  fecurity  of  the  proteftant  religion ;  the 
iecond,  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Germany ;  and 
the  third,  was  the  deliverance  of  Philip  lantgrave  of 
lieffe,  his  father-in-law. 

When  this  league  broke  out,  the  emperor  was  at 
Infpruck,  and  had  no  army  in  Germany,  the  greateft 
part  of  his  troops  being  marched  towards  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  He  lay  under  a  neceflity  of  attempting 
the  method  of  negotiation,  in  order  to  amufe  the 
elector,  and  to  gain  time.  The  elector  did  not  refute 
a  conference,  which  was  agreed  on,  and  was  to  be 
held  at  Lintz,  fome  time  after ;  but  he  (till  advanced, 
and  came  to  Donavert,  upon  the  Danube,  where  Al- 
bert, marquis  of  Br andenbourg,  joined  him  with  a 
new  body  of  troops. 

From  thence  they  marched  forwards,  the  moil  con- 
fiderable  towns  fubmitting  to  thefe  two  princes,  fome 
willingly  and  gladly,  and  others  for  fear  of  having 
their  territories  plundered.  Their  troops  increafed 
every  day;'  and  at  laft  the  elector  left  his  camp,  and 
went  to  Lintz,,  according  to  the  agreement  with  the 
king  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  mean  while  the  king  likewife  entered  upon 
action  with  a  numerous  army,  and  took  care  to 
execute  the  article  which  obliged  him  to  feize  upon 
Toul,  Verdun,  and  Metz.  He  entered  Lorain,  made 
the  dutchefs-mother  give  him  her  fon  to  educate  him 
at  the  court  of  France,  and  let  her  know  that  as  (he 
Thuanus,  was  the  emperor's  niece,  he  could  not  with  prudence 
rely  upon  her,  and  obliged  her  to  leave  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  dutchy  of  Lorain  to  count  Nicholas  of 
Vaudemont,  the  young  duke's  uncle.  She  was  con- 
ftrained  to  fubmit  to  force,  and  fhe  retired  to  the  Ne- 
therlands, which  had  been  for  a  long  time  the  ufual 

retreat 
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retreat  for  the  fitters,  nieces,  and  aunts  of  the  empe-  A.   D. 

ror-  15-5-2. 

The  king  left  Arthur  de  Coffe,  lord  of  Connor,  and 
brother  to  marfhal  Briffac,  governor  of  Nancy,  and 
continued  his  rout  towards  Alfaia. 

The  French  army  came  to  Saverne  upon  the  third 
of  May.  The  king's  defign  was  to  make  himfelf 
matter  of  Strasbourg,  and  afterwards  pafs  the  Rhine, 
and  penetrate  further  into  Germany ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Strasbourg  had  raifed  a  considerable  number 
of  troops,  and  there  was  no  way  to  attack  the  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Swift  fent  a  deputation  to 
him,  defiring  him  to  fpare  that  city  and  its  depen- 
dances.  The  count  palatine,  the  archbifhopof  Mentz, 
the  elector  of  Treves,  and  fome  other  princes  on  this 
iide  the  Rhine,  applied  likewife  to  him,  defiring  him 
not  to  enter  upon  their  territories.  He  made  a  merit 
to  them  of  acquiefcing  in  their  demands,  and  re- 
turned with  his  army  into  Lorain;  but,  in  truth,  be- 
fides  the  difficulties  which  he  found  in  fubfifting  his 
troops  in  thofe  parts,  two  other  reafons  determined 
him  to  this  retreat  towards  his  frontiers. 

The  firft  was,  that  Martin  RoJ/em,  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  the  Imperial  army  in  the  Netherlands,  was 
committing  great  ravages  in  Champagne,  where  he  sieidan,U4« 
had  made  himfelf  matter  of  Stenay  :  The  fecond 
was,  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  fent  him  the  re- 
fults  of  the  conference  at  Lintz, ;  by  which  it  appea- 
red that  there  was  a  great  probability  of  an  accommo- 
dation of  the  princes  of  Germany  with  the  emperor; 
and  that  peace  would  be  concluded  at  tPaffaw,  where 
it  had  been  agreed  to  hold  new  conferences  upon  the 
twenty  fixth  of  May. 

Thefe  letters  of  the  elector  made  the  king  believe 
that  he  was  in  a  quite  different  difpofition  from  what 
he  was  in  reality, and  that  he  intended  to  make  peace, 
but  he  was  foon  undeceived ;  for  the  elector  know- 
ing that  the  emperor  was  getting  fome  troops  toge- 
ther near  Infpruck,  with  an  intention  to  put  himiclf 
in  a  condition  of  making  a  more  advantageous  treaty, 
refolved,  with  the  advice  of  the  bifliop  of  Kayonne, 
to  prevent  him,  and  marched  in  hopes  even  of  fefring 
upon  him. 

•       He 
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A.  D.  He  forced  a  defile,  guarded  by  eight  hundred  Im- 
I5T2--  perialifts;  whofe  flight  threw  terror  into  the  camp 
which  the  emperor  had  formed  near  the  town  of 
Reute.  The  elector  came  thither  a  fhort  time  after,, 
attack'd  it,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  and  there  were 
a  thoufand  of  the  emperor's  foldiers  ki  lied,  or  ta- 
r-  ]ten?  or  drowned  in  the  Lecb.  From  thence  he  went 
nto.afrault  thecaftle  of  Erneberg,  a  very  ftrong  place, 
in  which  there  was  a  large  garrifon,  and  a  pretty 
«f  Mr. _de  great  number  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
v»i!Ts?non>  carried  it  fword  in  hand,  took  near  three  thoufand 
prifoners,  loft  but  very  few  foldiers,  and  came  in  two 
days  march  to  Zirlen,  two  leagues  from  Infpruck, 
where  he  hoped  to  furprize  the  emperor.  But  as  foon 
as  this  prince  knew  of  the  taking  of  Erncberg,  he  left 
fyfpwck)  fickr  as  he  was,  and  did  not  flop  till  he  got 
to  Villac  upon  the  Drave  in  Carinthia,  followed  by  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  all  his  court,  in  fuch  an 
equipage  as  it  may  be  imagined  he  was  furnifhed  with 
in  fo  precipitate  and  unforefeen  a  flight  as  this.  Ter- 
ror fpread  as  far  as  Trent :  The  prelates  and  divines, 
both  German  and  Italian,  left  it;  and  the  pope  was 
obliged  to  adjourn  the  council. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  after  having  allowed  his 
foldiers  to  plunder  every  thing  at  InJ'fruck  that  be- 
•  longed  to  the  emperor,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  cardi- 
nal archbifhop  of  Ausbourg,  went  to  'Pajjaw  upon 
the  day  prefixed,  which  was  the  twenty  fixth  of  May, 
and  ordered  his  troops  to  obferve  the  truce  exactly ; 
which,  as  had  been  agreed,  was  to  begin  that  day, 
and  continue  the  fifteen  following  days,  that  they 
might  purfue  their  endeavours  after  peace  with  greater 
liberty. 

sieidan.  The  firft  meeting  was  held  upon  the  firft  day  of 

June.  The  elector  of  Saxony  laid  down  the  motives 
which  had  obliged  him  to  take  up  arms.  Two  days 
after  the  bifhop  of  Bayonne  had  an  audience  in  a  fe- 
cond  meeting,  at  which  he  extolled  with  a  great  deal 
of  eloquence  the  zeal  of  the  king  his  mafter  for  the 
liberties  of  Germany  ;  he  did  not  diflemble  his  furprize, 
that  after  having  engaged  the  king  in  a  war.  of  this 
confequence,  they  fliould  think  fo  foon  of  making 
peace ;  but  that  as  he  had  undertaken  it  only  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  princes  of  Germany,  he  would 'not  op- 

pof« 
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pofe  it,  if  it  iecured  their  liberties,  and  procured  the   A.  D. 
lautgrave's  releafement. 

The  afTembly  made  a  very,  civil  anfwer,  which  the 
bifhop  ofBayonne  fent  to  the  king.  This  prince  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  diet  upon  this  occafion,  in  which  he 
pretended  to  fhew  himfelf  more  fatisfied  with  the 
princes  of  Germany  than.he  really  was.  It  was  read 
n  an  afTembly,  and  caufed  the  king  of  the  Romans  tcr 
make  a  vehement  invective  againir,  France  ;  but  the 
elector  of  Saxony  replied,  and  faid,  that  was  not  the 
bufinefs  they  were  upon ;  that  the  truce  was  finifhed, 
and  that  he  defired  him  to  declare  the  emperor's  refo- 
lution  upon  the  lantgrave's  releafement,  and  upon 
the  other  points  for  which  they  were  affembled. 

The  king  of  the  Romans  defired  fome  time  to  give  si 
in  the  laft  anfwer,  and  with  difficulty  obtained,  that l' 
the  truce  might  be  prolonged  to  the  latter  end  of  Ju- 
ly, and   as  foon  as  that  day  was  patted,    hoflilities 
were  renewed,  till  at  length,  upon  the  lalt  day  of  the 
month,  the  peace  was  concluded. 

The  principal  articles  were,  the  releafement  of  the 
lantgrave  of  HeJ/'e,  and  the  reftitution  which  was 
made  him  of  his  town  of  Rhinsfeld\  and  that  the 
emperor  in  fix  months  fhould  affemble  a  general  diet, 
to  fatisfy  the  princes  of  the  empire  upon  their  grie- 
vances;  that  in  the  mean  while  liberty  of  confcience 
fhould  be  allowed;  and  that  thofe  of  the  Ausbonrg 
confeflion  fhould  fit  in  the  Imperial  chamber,  from 
which  they  had  been  excluded. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Paff'avj,  which  the  Luthe- 
rans have  always  looked  upon  as  the  folid  foundation 
of  their  fecurity,  with  regard  to  their  religion,  and 
of  the  impunity  with  which  the  princes  and  towns  of 
Germany,  who  had  embraced  it,  profeffed  it,  and 
eftablifhed  it  in  their  dominions. 

As  foon  as  the  peace  was  figned,  the  bifhop  of 
Bayonne  retired,  feeing  very  well  that  there  was  no- 
thing more  to  be  hoped  for  in  favour  of  France, 
from  the  elector  of  Saxony;  who  having  compalTed 
the  two  things  he  aimed  at,  namely,  the  releafement 
of  the  lantgrave,  and  the  making  himfelf  the  head  of 
the  proteftant  party,  gave  himfelf  very  little  trouble 
about  the  king's  intereit. 

While 
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A   D          While  all  this  patted  in  Germany,  the  king  was  re- 
'      *     turned  into  France.     At  the  news  of   his  approach 
the  Imperialijls  left  Champagne,  and  abandoned  Stenay 
to  cover  Luxembourg, 

The  French  did  the  fame  in  this  province  that  the 
enemy  had  done  in  Champagne,  and  ravaged  all  the 
country.  Damvilliers,  Tvoy,  Mont-Medi,  and  feve- 
ral  other  places  were  taken.  Marlhal  de  la,  Mark  re- 
took like  wife  his  town  of  Bouillon;  after  which  the 
army  being  very  much  fatigued,  was  part  of  it  put  in- 
to quarters  for  refrefhment,  and  part  of  it  disbanded, 
though  the  feafon  of  the  year  was  no  farther  advan- 
ced than  the  month  of  July. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor's  fears  being  re- 
moved by  the  treaty  of  'Paffaiu,  he  breathed  nothing 
but  revenge  againft  France,  though  he  difTembled  it ; 
and  when  he  got  fome  troops  together,  which  came 
from  all  his  dominions, his  pretence  was  the  affiftance 
of  Hungary,  where  Mahomet  Bacha  was  actually  be- 
fieging  Agria. 

He  fent  the  elector  of  Saxony  into  Hungary  with  a 
numerous  body,  and  fpread  a  report,  that  in  a  Ihort 
time  he  would  follow;  it ;  but  as  foon  as  his  army 
was  got  together,  he  marched  towards  the  Rhine, 
not,  as  he  gave  out,  to  attack  the  king  of  Fra»ce,but 
marquis  Albert  of  Krandenbourg,  who  would  not 
iign  the  treaty  of  'Paffaw,  and  had  been  declared  an 
enemy  to  the  empire.  That  prince  ravaged  the  arch- 
bifhopricks  of  Treves  and  Mentz, ;  and  thefe  ravages 
continued  till  the  emperor  had  palled  the  Rhine  at 
Strasbourg. 

The  Imperial  army  came  and  encamped  at  Hague- 
nau,  and  from  thence  to  Landau:  Albert •  of  Bran- 
deniourg  removed  in  proportion  as  the  emperor  ap- 
proached ;  and  having  palled  the  Maeze,  he  went  into 
Luxembourg,  and  returned  from  thence  into  Lorain, 
being  refolved  to  conie  to  an  accommodation  either 
with  the  emperor  or  the  king  of  France,  according 
as  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  allow  him  the 
greateft  advantages. 

Thuan.i.  8.  As  foon  as  the  king  faw  the  emperor  march  to- 
Bekar.ue.  wards  the  Rhine,  he  fufpecled  that  the  llorm  would 
FrTnec5.  6.  fal1  uP°n  n's  kingdom,  and  that  this  prince  would 
&c.  '  'infallibly  attack  Toul,  Verdun  and  Mctz,  the  taking 

ot" 
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of  which  had  very  much  difpleafed  him.  He  prepa-  A.  D. 
red  for  his  defence;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Attguft, 
fent  to  that  frontier,  in  the  quality  of  his  lieutenant- 
general,  Francis  duke  of  Gttife,  who  had  taken  that 
title  after  the  death  of  Claude  his  Father,  and  had 
yielded  that  of  duke  of  Aumale  to  Claude  his  youn- 
ger brother.  The  duke  of  Guife  was  a  prince  who 
wanted  no  quality  of  body,  mind  and  foul,  requisite 
for  forming  a  hero.  He  had  already,  upon  feveral  oc- 
cafions,  given  proofs  of  his  courage  and  conduct; 
and  together  with  fo  great  Merit,  he  enjoyed  the  fa- 
vour or  his  matter  to  enable  him  to  improve' it.  This 
one  important  occafion  furnifhed  him  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercifing  his  great  talents,  and  of  riling  to 
that  height  of  glory  and  reputation  in  war,  in  which 
no  perfon  of  his  time  equalled  him. 

He   did  not  doubt  but  the  emperor's  defign  was  *'' 
upon    Metz. ,  and  omitted  nothing   to  put  himfelf f 
in    a  condition    of  making   a  vigorous    refiftance.  ifg 
He  ftored  .it  with  provision  and    ammunition ;    he 
made  feveral  cavaliers   without ,  on  which  to  place 
the   cannon,    formed   his   plan    for  the   entrench- 
ments which  he  would  make  behind  the  walls  in  the 
places  where  they  (hould  be  attacked;  affigned  the 
braveft  officers  of  the  garrifon  their  quarters,  and  fet- 
tled an  admirable  method  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  foldiers,  being  refolved  to  obferve  the  ex- 
acted military  difcipline  with  the  utmoft  rigour. 

This  point  was  ib  much  the  more  difficult  to  put  in 
execution,  as  feveral  princes  of  the  blood,  and  thegreat- 
cft  lords  of  the  kingdom,  fhut  thcmfelves  up  with 
him  in  the  town,  and  among  others  the  count  of  An- 
guien,  Lewis  prince  of  Conde,  both  the  brothers  of 
Anthony  of  Bourhon  duke  of  Vendome,  and  king  of 
Navarre,  Charles  of  Bourbon,  prince  of  Roche  Sur-\on^ 
Francis  of  Lorain,  grand  prior  of  France,  Rene  ofLo- 
rain,  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  both  brothers  to  the  duke  of 
Guife,  the  duke  of  Nemours,  Horace  Farxeze,  duke 
of  Caftro,  grandfon  of  pope  Paul  III.  who  was  foon, 
as  I  have  obferved  already,  to  marry  'Diana  the  king's 
natural  daughter,  the  count  of  Martigues,  Montmo- 
rend  and  Danville,  the  conftable's  fons,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  perfons  of  quality. 

It 
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A.  D.  It  was  with  all  this  brave  nobility  that  the  duke  of 
r 5" 5-2.-  Guife  waited  for  Charles  V.  One  thing  embaraflcd 
.v^f-y-^  him  more  than  all  the  reft;  it  was  the  having  marquis 
Albert  ofBrandenbourg  in  his  neighbourhood,  whom  he 
very  much!miftrufted,and  whom  at  the  fame  time  he  was 
forced  to  keep  fair  with  in  the  prefent  uncertainty,  whe- 
ther he  would  declarei  for  the  emperor  or  the  king;  but 
afhort  time  after  the  emperor's  coming  up,  he  declared 
for  that  prince  in  a  manner  which  very  much  pro- 
voked the  duke  of  Guife.  For  the  duke  of  Axmalc, 
his  brother,  who  had  orders  to  follow  the  marquis 
with  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  was  attacked  by  him, 
defeated,  and  taken,  being  wounded  with  three  pi- 
ftol  fhots  ;  after  which  the  marquis  quitting  the  white 
(carf,  and  taking  the  red,  carried  the  duke  of  Aumale, 
as  it  were  in  triumph,  to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  there 
took  up  his  quarters. 

The  emperor's  army  therefore  being  come  up  to 
Metz,  and  the  quarters  being  diftributed,  the  attack 
was  made  upon  the  Champenefe  port,  which  is  not 
there  at  prefent,  and  where  the  duke  of  Alva,  general 
of  the  army  under  the  emperor,  took  his  poll. 

As  the  Imperialifts  were  a  long  time  before  the 
place,' before  the  opening  of  their  trenches,  which  was 
not  done  till  the  beginning  of  November,  the  duke  of 
Guife  fatigued  them  with  a  great  number  of  fallies, 
moft  of  them  fuccefsful,  and  very  well  managed, 
which  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  they  would  not 
eafily  accomplifh  their  enterprise.  The  emperor  did 
not  come  to  the  camp  till  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
month,  and  was  very  much  troubled  with  the  gout. 
Upon  the  twenty  fixth  he  went  into  the  trenches  to 
encourage  the  foldiers,  who  began  to  be  difheartened 
at  the  bad  weather,  and  the  vigorous  reliftance  of  the 
befieged.  They  were  carried  on  as  far  as  the  brink 
.of  the  ditch,  the  defcent  from  whence  the  duke  of 
Guife  intended  to  hinder. 

Upon  the  twenty  eighth  the  cannon  continuing  to 
play  with  very  great  fury,  a  great  part  of  the  wall,  be- 
tween the  towers  of  Vaffiepx  and  Ligpieres,  fell  all 
of  a  fudden.  The  enemy  at  the  fight  of  this  fall, 
fhouted  for  joy;  but  this  joy  did  not  laftlong;  for 
when  the  dud  was  laid,  they  were  furprized  at  dlf- 
covering  a  large  rampart  beyond,  very  well  flanked, 

and 
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And  lined  with  arquebufliers ;  and  the  breach  of  the  A.  2> 
wall  fo  fteep  that  they  could  not  mount  it.  From  if 5*2. 
this  rampart  they  could  fee  into  the  trenches;  and  the 
arquebufliers  killed  fo  many  men  there,  that  the  be- 
liegers  were  obliged  to  make  a  demi-baftion  to  cover 
themfelves. 

As  the  cannon  made  new  breaches  in  the  walls, 
the  enemy  difcovered  the  like  entrenchments  behind, 
which  the  duke  of  Guife,  with  prodigious  labour,  had 
caufed  to  be  made  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
attack.  This  obliged  them  to  work  under  ground, 
to  come  underneath  the  ditch,  to  fet  on  the  miner  at 
the  wall. 

The  emperor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ficge  of 
Metz,  had  ordered  Hedin  to  be  belieged  by  another 
army,  and  had  taken  it.  He  immediately  fent  the 
duke  of  Guife  information  of  it;  who,  to  be  even 
with1  the  emperor,  fent  a  trumpet  to  him,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  taking  of  Albe,  in  Piedmont,  by  marlhal 
BrijJ'ac. 

As  the  lofs  of  Hedin  was  of  great  importance,  the 
duke  of  Guife  fent  word  to  the  king,  that  he  would 
anfwer  for  holding  out  long  enough  to  give  him  time 
to  retake  that  place ;  and  upon  this  affurance  the  king 
befieged  it. 

In  the  mean  while  the  duke  found  out  by  a  Savoy- 
ard, who  was  taken  in  a  falley,  and  an  Italian  gentle- 
mail)  who  furrendered  to  him,  that  the  mines  were 
very  far  advanced,  and  whither  they  were  bringing 
them.  This  faved  the  place;  for  they  countermined 
immediately,  and  the  miners  of  the  befiegers  hearing 
people  at  work  near  'em,  were  obliged  to  quit  their 
works. 

It  was  already  the  end  of  December,  and  the  coun- 
try was  all  covered  with  fnow.  The  bad  ways  made 
it  very  difficult  for  the  convoys  to  come  to  the  camp; 
the  emperor  faw  the  troops  diminilh  day  after  day : 
At  laft,  not  being  willing  to  lofe  the  reft  of  his  army, 
he  refolved,  with  a  good  deal  of  chagrin,  to  raife  the 
fiege;  and,  after  having  taken  all  his  meafures  to  make 
his  retreat  with  fafety,  he  decamped  upon  the  fecond  of 
January,  having  feen  the  finett  of  all  the  armies  he 
had  ever  commanded  again  ft  France,  deftroyed  moll- 
ly  by  the  feverity  of  the  feafon  and  ficknefs. 

VOL.  III.  D  d  Th« 
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A .  D.  The  duke  of  Guife  took  great  care  of  the  fick  and 
wounded,  great  numbers  of  whom  were  found  in 
the  enemies  camp.  He  likewife  fignalized  his  piety 
in  another  manner;  for  being  informed,  that  there 
were  heretical  books  in  feveral  houfes  in  the  town, 
he  had  them  all  brought  together,  and  kindled  the 
bonfire  with  them,  after  the  proceffion  which  he  or- 
dered, to  return  God  thanks  for  the  fuccefs  of  his 
defence. 

This  was  the  iflfue  of  the  liege  ofMetz,  which  the 
courage,  conduct,  activity,  and  vigilance  of  the  com- 
mander, the  intrepidity,  confidence,  and  obedience 
of  thofe  who  ferved  under  him,  the  ftratagems,  and 
all  the  fubtilties  that  art  could  invent  for  the  defence 
of  a  town,  for  perplexing  the  enemy  in  their  ground, 
for  retarding  their  approaches,  and  keeping  them  al- 
ways vigilant  and  uneafy,render'd  the  moft  memora- 
ble fiege  that  had  been  made  during  all  this  century. 

The  king  received  the  news  of  the  deliverance  of 
Metz,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Imperial  army,  with  a  joy 
equal  to  the  importance  of  fuch  an  event.  Great  re- 
joicings were  made  upon  it,  and  feveral  medals  were 
itruck,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it. 

The  war  was  carried  on  in  other  places  with  no 
better  fuccefs  to  the  Imperialijls  than  before  Metz. 
The  count  of  Roeux,  indeed,  had  made  an  incurlion 
into  Picardy,  but  it  ended  in  fome  ravages,  and  the 
taking  of  fome  little  indefeniible  towns,  which  he 
could  not  keep :  But  during  this  time  the  duke  of 
Vendome  retook  Hedin  before  the  end  of  the  liege  of 
Metz. 

Aontit ./         Marfhal  BriJ/ac  took  Albe  and  Verue  in  Piedmont. 

Beiic-Foret,  FerdttUBttJl  de  Gonfague  railed  the  (iege  •  of  the  city  of 
Beyne,  defended  by  Montluc  ;  Sienne  revolted  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  fubmitted  to  the  French :  Andrew 
Doria  was  beaten  in  the  Mediterranean  by  Dragut 
and  Sinan  Bacha,  admirals  of  the  Turkijh  fleet. 

strada  de         Thefe  were  the  moft  confiderable  actions  of  the 

CO!'L  iBelsi"  year  r^-'  wh,ich  was  the  mort  unfortunate  of  all 

Bekar.*i.26.  Charles  V's  life;  and  it  was  upon  this  occafion  that 

he  faid,  That  fortune  was  a  friend  to  young  people ; 

meaning,  that  his  good  fuccefs  was  gone  from  him 

to  the  young  king  of  trance,  who  got  the  better  of 

-  him  every  where. 

^  The 
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The  next  year  did  not  begin  fo  fortunately  in  Flan-    A.  D. 
tiers  for  the  French.     1'erofianne  was  taken  by  aflault, 
and  raxed  to  the  ground,  by  Co-far  Pontius  of  Lalain, 
general  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  Monfieur  de  Mont-  A 
morenct,  the  conftable's  fon,  who  commanded  there, 
was  made  prifoner. 

The  taking  of  T'erouanne  was  followed  by  that  of 
Hedin,  which  was  likewife  razed.  Horace  Farnezet 
who  had  juft  married  Diana  the  king's  natural  daugh- 
ter, was  killed  there  with  a  cannon  ball. 

This  was  the  firft  expedition  in  which  Emanuel 
Philbert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  commanded 
as  general,  and  which  gave  a  beginning  to  the  great 
reputation  which  he  afterwards  gained  in  war.  Duke 
Charles,  his  father,  dying  fome  time  after,  he  took 
the  title  of  duke  of  Savoy ;  but  he  was  not  reftored 
to  part  of  his  dominions  till  the  end  of  this  reign. 

The  bad  weather  hindered  the  king  from  underta- 
king the'  fiege  of  Camhray,  for  which  he  had  made 
great  preparations :  But  the  conftable  defeated  the 
duke  of  Arfcot,  in  a  battle  near  the  river  Authies.  Six 
hundred  of  ^he  enemy  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  the 
duke  was  taken  prifoner,  and  the  prince  of  Epinoy 
flain. 

The  Imperialifts  did  not  fucceed  fo  well  in  Italy,  Thuan.  1.  g. 
as  in  France.  Mr.  de  Termes,  who  commanded  the 
French  troops  in  the  country  of  Sienne,  having  an  ar- 
my of  twelve  thoufand  men,  render'd  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Spanijh  troops  ineffectual,  though  they  con- 
filled  of  five  and  twenty  thoufand  men.  He  made 
them  raife  the  liege  ofMoutalcin,  and  he  remained  ma- 
fter  of  the  field ;  becaufe  cardinal  Paceco,  viceroy 
of  Naples,  fent  for  the  Spanip  army  thither,  to  op- 
pofe  the  Ottoman  fleet,  which  committed  great  rava- 
ges upon  the  coaft  of  Calabria. 

It  was  joined  with  the  French  fleet,  commanded 
by  the  prince  of  Salernum  and  baron  de  la  Garde. 
Mr.  deTermes  made  ufe  of  this  fleet  to  make  a  defcent 
upon  the  ifle  or  Corjica.  He  took  feveral  towns 
there,  and  had  made  himfelf  in  time  matter  of  it,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  mifunderftanding  which  arofe 
between  him  and  Dragut,  admiral  ot  the  Ottoman 
fleet,  to  whom  he  would  not  allow  the  pillaging  of 
Sanbowfacio*  which  furrendered  by  capitulation. 

D  d  a  .  After 
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JUtmtir,  of 
Montluc'/ 


After  *Dragut  was  retired,  Andrew  Doria  came  to 
the  affiftance  of  the  ifland,  and  retook  fome  towns : 
But  Mr.  de  T'ermes  continued  mafter  of  the  fouthern 
part  of  it,  and  intreiiched  himfelf  there  during  the 
winter. 

Marflul  de  Brtffac  furprifced  Verceil  in  'Piedmont, 
and  pillaged  it:  But  not  having  any  cannon,  with 
which  to  attack  the  caftle,  he  retired.  He  took  like- 
\vife  fome  other  towns,  and  difconcerted  all  the  de- 
figns  of  Gonfague,  who  by  this  means  loft  a  great 
deal  of  reputation  and  intereft  with  the  emperor. 

Such  different  fuccefs  made  the  pope  hope,  that  the 
two  princes  would  hearken  to  peace.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  he  employed  Don  Corneio,  his  nephew, 'who  was 
in  the  emperor's  army,  and  made  ufe  of  the  duke  of 
Florence  to  apply  to  the  king.  The  king  anfwered, 
that  the  infignificancy  of  fo  many  projects  of  peace 
as  had  been  made,  hindered  him  from  offering  any 
propolals,but  that  he  would  receive  thofe  which  fhould 
be  made  to  him.  The  emperor  fhewed  more  com- 
plaifance  to  the  pope,  and  offered  fome  propofals  to 
the  k'ing.  They  were  fo  extravagantly-qnreafonable, 
that  the  king  received  them  with  difdain,  and  did  not 
vouchfafe  to  anfwer  them :  But  during  thefe  tranfac- 
tions,  news  came  of  an  accident,  which  produced 
great  alterations  with  regard  to  politicks,  religion, and 
the  interefts  efthe  two  princes.  It  was  the  ficknefs 
and  death  of  Edward  VI.  king  of  England,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  year  of  his  age. 

As  foon  as  the  king  heard  of  Edward's  ficknefs,  he 
fent  Mr.  de  Noail/es  into  England.  The  pretence  of 
this  embaffy  was,  to  affure  the  king  of  England  of  the 
king  of  France's  concern  at  his  ficknefs  :  But  the  true 
intention  was  to  prevent  Mary,  eldeft  daughter  of 
land,  1.20.  Henry  VIII.  from  afcending  the  throne  of  England; 
becaufe  it  was  known  that  the  emperor  had  already 
taken  meafures  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  that 
princefs  with  the  prince  2)on  'Philip  his  foil.  The 
thing  fucceeded  at  firft ;  and  Edward,  notwithftanding 
the  late  king  his  father's  will,  which  fettled  the  crown 
upon  Mary,  and  then  Elizabeth,  his  fifters,  after  his 
iflue,  excluded  Mary,  by  the  management  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  his  council,  who  did  not  like  that 
princefs,  becaufe  (he  was  a  catholick,  and  were  all 

de- 
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devoted  to  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  A.  D. 
who  propofed  to  fix  the  crown  upon  Jane  of  Suffolk,  15-5-2. 
his  foil's  wife,  and  the  king's  couiin.  ,\^y**J 

He  compafled  his  end,  and  fhe  was  proclaimed  queen ' 
of  England;  but  Mary's  party,  who  were  got  into 
Norfolk,  prevailed.  The  duke  of  Northumberland  yf*s 
betrayed  by  thofe  very  perfons  who  at  firft  had  ferved 
him  the  beft.  His  army  forfook  him  :  Mary  was  pro- 
claimed queen:  She  had  the  duke  taken  up,  and  cut 
off  his  head. 

The  firft  care  of  the  new  queen,  who  had  always 
profeffed  the  catholick  religion,  was  to  re-eftablifh  it 
in  England.  She  fucceeded  in  it  with  much  more 
eafe  and  lefs  disturbance  than  could  have  been  expec- 
ted ;  but  in  the  fituation  fhe  was  in,  fhe  wanted  a 
ftrong  fupport  againfl  the  hereticks.  She  met  with 
it  in  the  offer  which  the  emperor  made  her  of  his  fbn 
forafpoufe;  and  .after  a  good  deal  of  confederation, 
fhe  refolved  upon  it,  though  fhe  forefaw  the  difcon- 
tent  of  mofl  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  people  of 
England,  who  would  not  willingly  come  under  a  fo- 
reign matter,  and  a  catholick. 
^  There  were  accordingly  fome  rifings  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  the  treaty  of  marriage;  but  fhe  compared 
her  end,  and  c£on  Philip  landed  in  England  in  July, 
and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated. 

The  king  was  very  much  chagrined  at  this  marri-  A.  D.  1554. 
age,  and  forefaw  the  bad  confequences  of  it  tp  his  king- 
dom :  But  without  feeming  to  be  furpmed,  he  made 
hafte  to  prevent  the  emperor  in  the  Netherlands,  as 
he  had  done  the  year  before.  The  conftable  divided 
his  army  into  feveral  bodies ;  and. after  having  given 
the  enemy  fome  jealoufies  in  three  or  four  places, 
where  ravages  were  committed,  and  where  they  took 
fome  final  1  towns,  marfhal  de  St.  Andre  k\\  all  of  a 
fudden  upon  Mariembourg,  a  very  ftrong  place,  new- 
ly fortified,  and  took  it  in  fix  days.  The  king  car- 
ried Bovines  by  afTault,  and  afterwards  Dinant,  the 
cattle  of  which  he  razed.  From  thence  he  went 
to  jguefnoy,  and  offered  battle  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
general  of  the  Imperial  army,  who  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  accept  it.  Laftly,  he  attacked  Renti,  which 
was  nothing  but  a  cattle,  but  very  ftrongly  fitua-  Rabuii"*'. 
fed  in  the  midft  of  marfhes,  upon  the  confines  "?!£*£'" 
D  d  3  of  aw. 
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A.  *D.   of  Artois,  two  or  three  leagues  on  this  fide  Terott- 
15-5-4      anne. 

This  little  place  covered  Artois  on  that  fide,  and 
on  the  other  fide  very  much  incommoded  Boulonnois, 
which  borders  upon  it.  It  wds,  upon  this  account,  of 
importance  to  both  parties :  But  after  all,  the  king's 
chief  defign  in  attacking  it,  was  to  bring  the  emperor 
to  a  battle;  and  he  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
expeclit,  when  he  faw  that  prince  come  at  the  head 
of  his  army  to  fuccour  the  place.; 

And,  indeed,  the  emperor  was  refolved  to  hazard 
a  battle  rather  than  let  it  be  taken.  He  encamped  be- 
tween Marque  and  Foucfuember,  behind  the  wood  of 
Reuti,  which  he  propofed  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of, 
in  order  to  batter  the  French  camp  from  thence.  The 
duke  of  Guife,  whofe  quarters  lay  on  that  fide,  guef- 
fed  at  the  emperor's  deiign  ;  fome  of  whole  battalions 
came  the  next  day  to  take  poflefllon  of  the  wood : 
They  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  into  which  the  duke 
drew  them.  There  were  a  great  many  of  them  kil- 
led, and  the  reft  took  to  their  heels. 

As  the  emperor  was  refolved  to  be  mafter  of  the 
wood  ap  any  rate,  the  duke  of  Guife  was  informed 
about  noon,  that  four  thoufand  horfe,  headed  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  as  many  arquebufliers,  preceded 
by  fome  pike-men,  and  commanded  by  Ferdinand  de 
Gonfague,  were  advancing  on  the  fide  of  the  wood, 
with  four  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  that  a  body  of  lanf- 
quenets,  under  John  count  of  Nof/aw,  and  marfhal 
de  Cleve,  with  two  thoufand  reifters,  and  a  thoufand 
light  horfe^  with  four  pieces  of  cannon  likewife  be- 
fore them,  were  marching  towards  the  other  fide  of 
the  wood.  The  duke  gave  the  king  advice  of  it,  and 
a/Hired  him,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  avoid  a  battle; 
and  that  he  would  go  dire&ly  and  face  the  enemy, 
waiting  for  him  to  come  and  fupport  him. 

The  conftable  immediately  ranged  his  troops  in  'or- 
der for  their  march,  and  the  king  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  Swlfs,  to  ihew  them  the  confidence  which 
he  placed  in  their  valour  and  fidelity:  The  duke  of 
Auinale  and  the  lieur  de  Tavannes  commanded  the 
light  horfe,  and  the  troops  began  to  Ipread  themfelvcs 
between  the  wood  and 
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In  the  mean  while  the  emperor  charged  three  hun-  A.  D. 
dred  arquebufiiers,  whom  the  duke  of  Guife  had  pofted 
in  the  wood.  They  retired  fighting:  Several  were 
killed  ;  and  the  reft  got  to  a  little  plain,  where  the 
duke  of  Guife  had  taken  his  poft,  with  marfhal  de  St. 
Andre,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  Alpbonfo  of  Eft,  and 
Gafpard  of  Coligni,  called  admiral  de  Chatillon  after 
he  had  been  raifed  to  that  dignity  by  the  death  of 
marfhal  AAnnebaut. 

The  enemy,  who  purfued  the  three  hundred  arque- 
bufliers, feeing  what  good  order  the  duke  of  Guife 
was  in,  flopped,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  other 
troops,  who  were  coming  by  the  fides  of  the  wood. 

The  firft  that  appeared  were  the  reifters.  The  duke 
of  Guife  charged  them  with  fome  fquadrons  of  light 
horfe,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Nemours , 
de  Tavannes,  and  (TAucbi.  The  reifters  fuftained  the 
charge  with  a  great  deal  of  refolution,  and  made  the 
French  give  way.  Baron  de  Curton,  the  fieur  de  For- 
ges guidon  of  Tavaxxefs  company  of  gendarms, 
were  killed;  the  vifcount  of  Auchi,  Rendan,  and 
Amanzay  his  lieutenant,  were  wounded ;  upon  which 
the  duke  of  Guife,  fearing  the  confequenccs  of  this 
beginning  of  a  rout,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fome 
cavalry,  with  the  duke  of  Aumale,\\\s  brother, and  Ta- 
vannes,  who  rallied  their  people  with  all  fpeed.  The 
duke  of  Guife  charged  again,  and  that  with  fo  much 
fury,  that  the  reifters  were  broke  through,  and  thrown 
upon  the  Imperial  lanfquenets,  who  followed  them. 
He  pufhed  his  point,  and  without  giving  the  enemy 
time  to  recover  themfelves,  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
lanfquenets,  who  were  already  in  diforder,  rode  over 
them,  and  entirely  routed  that  part  of  the  imperial  ar- 
my, while  the  duke  of  Never s,  on  the  other  fide,  at- 
tacked with  the  fame  fuccefs  fome  Spanijh  horfe,  fup- 
ported  by  a  body  of  arquebuffiers. 

In  the  mean  while  the  infantry  of  the  king's  camp 
came  up,  and  being  animated  by  fo  happy  a  beginning, 
attacked  the  Spanijh  infantry,  and  after  a  pretty  ftrong 
refiftance  broke  it.  At  the  fame  time  the  admiral,  on 
foot,  followed  by  part  of  the  infantry,  of  which  he 
was  captain  general,  attacked  that  of  the  Imperialifts, 
which  was  fpread  in  the  wood ,  and  made  a  great 
flaughter  among  them.  It  was  not  doubted,  but  if 
D  d  4  the 
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.  \D*  the  conftable  had  marched  the  reft  of  the  army  with 
as  much  fpeed  as  was  proper  upon  fuch  an  occafion, 
all  the  emperor's  would  have  been  entirely  defeated: 
But  this  prince,  as  foon  as'he  faw  things  fake  fo  ill  a 
turn,  made  his  troops  who  were  the  leaft  advanced, 
retreat  in  good  order,  and  employed  molt  of  them  in 
entrenching  his  camp  in  the  night,  being  afraid  that 
the  French  would  come  and  attack  him  the  next  day. 
He  loft  near  two  thoufand  men  in  this  battle.  The 
duke  of  Savoy,  Ferdinand  de  Gonfague,  and  Anthony 
de  Granvelle  bifhop  of  Arras,  the  emperor's  chancel- 
lor^ had  like  to  have  been  taken.  They  quitted  their 
horfes,  and  got  Into  the  wood,  from  whence  they 
efcaped  to  the  camp  by  the  favour  of  the  night,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  battle.  There  were  not  above  two 
hundred  men  killed  upon  the  fide  of  the  French.  Se- 
venteen  enfigns,  five  cornets,  and  feven  pieces  of  can- 
non which  they  took,  were  indubitable  marks  of  their 
it  •/  vi&ory.  The  king  rewarded  feveral  officers;  fa- 
Tayannes.  vannes,  among  others,  was  honoured  with  the  collar 
of  the  order,  and  the  king  put  upon  his  neck  that 
which  he  wore  himfelf. 

Not  with  (landing  this  victory,  the  king  raifed  the 
fiege  of  Renti,  becaufe  the  emperor  had  cut  offhis  pro- 
vilion  and  forage;  but  before  he  decamped,  he  fen  t 
that  prince  notice  of  it,  telling  him,  that  he  expected 
him  at  a  place  near  Renti,  which  he  appointed,  fup- 
pofing  that  he  would  accept  of  a  fecond  battle.  The 
emperor  did  not  think  proper  to  do  it,  having  what 
he  aimed  at,  and  therefore  let  the  French  army  go 
without  attacking  it,  in  its  retreat.  Thus  ended  the 
campaign  on  that  fide.  The  duke  of  Savoy  advanced 
with  a  party  of  Imperial  troops  towards  the  town  of 
fllefnil,  and  fortified  it;  it  is  called  at  prefent  New 
He  din:  And  the  king  on  his  fide  like  wife  fortified  St. 
Efprit  de  Rue,  between  Ittonftrueil  and  the  Somme,  to 
oppofe  that  new  fortrefs. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Renti,  the  king  be- 
ing again  encamped  before  that  place,  the  emperor 
gave  him  notice  by  a  general  difcharge  of  his  artillery, 

' 
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-Vo-     camp,  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  in  Tufcany  ;  and 
J.  6,  he  was  not  long  without  receiving  the  unacceptable 
particulars  himfelf. 
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Cofmus  de  Medicis,  great  duke  of  Tufcany^  who  A.  D. 
had  for  fome  time  only  favoured  the  emperor's  party  1 5-5-4. 
under-hand,  had  at  laft  declared  openly  for  him, 
with  a  defign  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  town  of 
Sienne,  and  the  other  places  which  depended  upon 
that  republick.  Peter  Strozzi,  a  valiant  and  skilful 
officer,  but  feldom  very  fuccefsful  in  his  enterprises, 
was  fent  into  that  country  to  command  there,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  de  Termes,  who  ftill  maintained  himfelf 
in  the  towns  of  the  ifle  of  Corfica,  which  he  had  made 
himfelf  matter  of. 

The  great  duke  gave  the  command  of  his  troops  to 
John  James,  marquis  of  Mangnan,  of  the  family  of 
iheMedicis  of  Milan,  who  had  already  gained  a  reputa- 
tion in  war.  He  blockaded  Sienne  :  But  Strozzi  ha- 
ving put  Montluc  into  that  place,  entered  upon  the 
great  duke's  territories,  and  by  this  means  obliged  the 
marquis  of  Marignan  to  raife  the  blockade.  Strozzi 
attacked  Foyano.  The  marquis  came  to  his  afliftance, 
but  he  found  the  place  furrendered.  He  attacked 
Marciano,  being  refolved  to  join  battle  with  Strozzr, 
if  he  had  pretended  to  fuccour  that  Place.  The 
Town  was  abandoned  by  the  garrifon,  who  reti- 
red into  the  caftle,  and  defended  it. 

Strozzi  approached  it,  and  the  marquis  of  Ma 
r'tgnan  durft  not  give  the  aflault  in  the  prefence  of  the  ce 
French  army.     In  the  mean  while  both  armies  want-  1% 
cd  water,  and  the  taking  or  Caving  of  the  place  de- 
pended upon  the  decampment  of  one  of  the  two. 

Strozzi  was  obliged  to  decamp  firft,  and  contra- 
ry to  the  'advice  of  Montluc,  he  made  his  retreat 
in  open  day,  contenting  himfelf  with  fending  his 
baggage  and  artillery  before  in  the  night.  He  was 
followed  by  the  marquis,  who  harrafTed  him  during 
»his  march,  but  he  could  not  come  up  with  him  ;  and 
he  did  not  Hop  till  he  had  pafled  a  valley  which  is  di- 
vided in  two  by  hollows  made  with  floods.  As  fbon 
as  he  had  patted  it,  he  turned  about  and  ranged  his 
army  in  order  of  battle  upo'n  the  brinks  of  thole  hol- 
lows. 

He  had  two  or  three  thoufand  men  lefs  than  the 
enemy,  but  it  was  dangerous  for  thefe  to  attack  him 
as  he  was  ported.  He  put  the  lanfquenets  on  his 
right,  between  the  French  and  Grifo*  infantry,  fk 

thoufand 
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A.  .D.  thoufand  Italian  foot  on  his  left,  and  upon  the  wings 
15-5-4.    his  cavalry,  which  was  much  inferior  in  number  to 
,W"V^^  that  of  the  Florentines  and  Imperialifts. 

The  marquis  having  likewife  formed  his  troops, 
marched  againft  the  Frencb  army  without  delay.  John 
de  Luna  and  Mark  Anthony  Colonna  putting  themfelves 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  advanced  with  a  great 
deal  of  refolution  againft  the  French,  which  in  that 
part  was  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Mi~ 
randole. 

Bigueti,  the  count's  guidon,  either  through  cowar- 
dice, or  treachery,  as  fome  fufpected,  turned  his  back 
upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  his  example 
was  immediately  followed  by  all  his  company,  who 
fled  without  drawing  their  fwords. 

Strozzi  made  all  his  efforts,  in  vain,  to  flop  and 
rally  them.  He  had  two  horfes  killed  under  him  in 
this  place,  and  was  wounded  in  the  body  with  an  ar- 
qucbufs. 

Notwithftanding  his  wound,  he  went  about  among 
his  infantry,  and  encouraged  them  fo  well  by  his  re- 
folution and  example,  that  they  did  not  ftagger,  but 
flood  firm  againft  the  enemy. 

The  marquis  of  Marignan  feeing  the  good  difpofi- 
tion  of  this  infantry,  was  in  no  hafte  to  attack  it,  but 
only  brought  up  four  pieces  of  artillery  to  break  it. 
After  feveral  difcharges,  which  made  fome  very 
great  breaches  in  the  Frencb  battalions,  who  not- 
withftanding  this  fire,  did  not  give  ground,  but  ftill 
kept  clofe  together,  he  ordered  the  lanfquenets  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Spanijh  battallions,  who  were  repulfed 
withlofs :  But  the  Imperial  cavalry,  after  having  pur- 
fued  and  difperfed  all  the  count  of  Mirandole\  came 
and  took  the  French  infantry  in  the  flank  ;  it  was 
broken  at  laft,  after  two  hours  reliftance,  and  en- 
tirely routed. 

Thuan.i.io.  Two  or  three  thoufand  of  the  French  army  were 
Beiie-Foreft  killed.  Valere  Bentivoglio^  who  commanded  the  in- 
J'  ^  fantry,  the  two  generals  of  the  lanfquenets  and  Gri- 

fons,  monfieurs  de  Clermont  and  de  Montbafon  were 
ilain,  and  there  were  fix  hundred  prifoners  taken. 
The  enemy  loft  likewife  a  great  many  men,  and  three 
of  their  general  officers. 
* 
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Slrozzi  not  being  able  to  hold  up  any  longer  by  /j,  j 
reafou  of  his  wound,  was  obliged  at  <he  end  of  the 
aclion,  to  retire  to  Lucignaw,  where  the  debris  of 
the  army  got  together  again.  The  Imperialijh,  after 
having  won  the  battle,went  after  the  artillery  which  was 
gone  before,  and  made  themfelves  matters  of  it.  The 
governor  ofMarciano  being  informed  of  the  defeat  of 
the  army,  furrendered  the  town.  This  piece  of  ill 
fortune  happened  upon  the  third  of  Auguft. 

The  marquis  of  Marignan  marched  immediately  to 
Sienne,  which  place  would  have  been  loft,  if  it  had 
not  had  a  governor  of  Montluc's  chara&er,  who, 
tho'  fick  of  a  continual  fever  and  a  dyfentery,  raifed 
the  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  put  them  in  a  re- 
folution  of  defending  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity. 
Accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  at- 
tacks of  the  marquis  of  Marignan,  the  artifices  which 
he  made  ule  of  to  divide  the  town,  the  difficulty 
there  was  to  keep  in  the  Germans,  who  made  a  good 
part  of  the  garriibn,  the  want  of  provilions,  Mont- 
lac  maintained  the  liege  between  nine  and  ten  months, 
obtained  a  moft  honourable  capitulation  for  the  garri- 
fon,  and  tolerable  articles  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
marched  out  with  fafety,  without  figning  the  treaty, 
being  rcfolved,  as  he  faid,  that  the  name  of  Montluc 
fhould  never  be  feen  fubfcribed  to  a  capitulation. 

During  this  liege,  Mr.  de  Termes,  tho'  pretty  vi- 
goroufly  attacked  by  the  Genoefe  in  the  ifle  of  Cor/raw, 
maintained  himfelf  there,  and  marfhal  de  Brijfac  took 
Tvre'e,  a  conqueft  fo  much  the  more  conliderable,  be- 
caufe  he  could  ealily  receive  from  thence  the  fuccours 
which  came  from  the  Swifs,  and  this  place  opened 
the  country  to  him  to  make  incurlions  into  the  Mila- 
nese. The  emperor  had  likewife  the  mortification  B3iie-Foret 
to  fee  a  delign  mifcarry,  which  he  made  upon  Mctz.  £  6'  . 

i  <-.-!  i»i  .i«  /*  11*^-    Uclcarius* 

by  a  correfpondence  which  would  have  fncceeded,  it  it  i.  26. 
had  not  been  for  the  vigilance  and  prefence  of  mind 
of  Francis  de  Sepaux,  lord  of  Vieille'ville,  who  com- 
manded in  that  place.  He  was  rewarded  with  the 
.  collar  of  the  order,  and  afterwards  honoured  with 
the  Itaff  of  marlhal  of  France. 

The  equality  of  the  forces,  and  the  great  expences  A.  D.  155 j 
which  had  drained  the  emperor's  and  the  king's  ex- 
chequers, were  the  caufe  that  the  war  was  carried  on 

in  - 
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A.  D.    in  the  Netherlands  the  next  year  with  lefs  vigour  th:.u 
in  the  preceding. 

The  emperor  had  defigned  to  retake  Mariembourg, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  duke  of  Nevers,  who  fto- 
red  the  place  wich  provifions,  and  made  himfelf  ma- 
fler  of  the  pafies.  The  emperor  contented  himfelf 
with  fmifhing  the  fortifications  of  New  He.din;  and 
as  Mariembourg  very  much  incommoded  Hay- 
vault,  he  built  two  fortrefies,  one  very  near  Ma- 
riembourg, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  prince 
^Philip  his  fon,  calling  it  Pbilippeville,  and  the  other 
upon  a  mountain  which  commands  the  Maeze  over 
againft  Givetz,  which  he  named  after  him/elf,  and 
was  afterwards  called  Charlemont. 

During  this  time  cardinal  Poo/,  an  Engli/hman, 
ufed  his  utiiioft  endeavours  with  the  emperor  and  the 
kjng  to  bring  them  to  peace,  and  he  prevailed  to 
have  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  princes  to 
meet  at  Merc,  between  Ardres,  Calais,  and  Grave- 
lines  :  But  nothing  could  be  agreed  on,  the  propo- 
fals  on  each  fide  being  al  way  sfo  oppofite-to  each  other. 

The  only  confiderable  action  that  was  fought  this 
year  on  this  fide  the  Alps,  happened  upon  the  fea, 
over  againft  Dover,  between  fix  and  twenty  privateers 
of  Dieppe,  and  four  and  twenty  Flemijh  veflels,  if 
we  may  believe  the  annals  of  Brabant ;   for  the 
French  hiftorians  do  not  agree  with  that  number,  but 
Bra-  fav  ^^  tj,e  j)iepp0is  had  but  nineteen  Ihips,  and  the 
Flemings  twenty  two ;  and  that  the  latter,  tho'  mer- 
chants (hips ,    were  armed  like  men   of  war,  and 
Beicar.  i. 7,  rnuc}1  higher  on  the  fides  than  the  French. 

They  cannonaded  one  another  at  firft,  and  after- 
wards came  to  boarding,  which  was  done  with 
fuch  fury,  as  there  were  not  many  examples  of  in 
thefe  fort  of  battles.  The  fight  lafted  from  nine  in 
the  morning,  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  fome 
Ihips  being  fet  on  fire,  and  communicating  it  to  fe- 
veral  others,  the  two  fleets  were  obliged  to  feparate. 
Six  Flemijh,  and  as  many  French  (hips  were  blown 
up,  and  the  two  admirals  were  of  this  number.  The 
French  took  five  of  the  enemy's  veffels,  which  they 
brought  to  Dieppe.  The  reft  of  the  Flemijh  fleet  all 
Shattered  to  pieces,  got  to  Holland,  and  there  were 
a  great  many  flain  and  wounded  on  both  fides. 
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The  war  was  carried  on  with  more  vigour  in  Italy  A.  <D. 
than  in  the  Netherlands.  The  magiftrates  and  moft  1 1  <•<•<•.* 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Sienne  had  quitted  their 
country,  and  according  to  the  permiffion  which  was 
allowed  them  by  the  capitulation,  had  retired  to 
mount  Alcint  with  what  effects  they  could  carry  away. 
They  fixed  there  the  feat  of  their  republick,  formed 
a  fenate,  lent  orders  to  the  places  which  the  duke  of 
Florence  had  not  yet  conquered,  and  preferred  to 
themfelves  at  leaft  an  image  of  their  ancient  liber- 
ty under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France :  But 
the  marquis  of  Marignan  being  mafter  of  the  country 
by  the  defeat  of  Strozzi,  foon  took  from  them  their 
principal  fortrefles,  and  among  others  Porto  Her- 
cole,  where  luccours  ufed  to  land  when  they  came  to 
them  from  France.  They  expected  fome  now  from 
marfhal  de  Eriffac :  But  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of 
Aha  in  /ta/y,who,  with  the  troops  which  he  brought 
with  him,  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  between 
five  and  twenty  and  thirty  thoufand  men,  prevented 
the  marfhal  from  fending  any  detachment. 

When  the  duke  came,  he  found  the  affairs  of  the 
Imperialijls  in  but  an  indifferent  condition,  through 
want  of  skill  in  iDott  Gomez  Suarez  de  Figueroa  his 
predecefTor  in  the  command  of  the  troops.  Captain 
Sahoifon  governor  of  Vertie  had  furpriied  the  town 
of  Cafal ;  and  marfhal  de  BriJJ'ac,  who  followed  him 
clofe,  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  citadel,  after  a 
vigorous  attack  for  fome  days.  He  had  likewife  ta- 
ken Valence  upon  the  To  ;  andf  the  town  of  Ulpian, 
which  very  much  incommoded  7#r/»,  was  actually 
befieging  by  St.  Sauveur. 

The  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Aha,  put  an  end  to 
that  enterprise.  The  army  retired  under  Cafal,  and 
the  duke  of  Aha  ftormed  the  little  town  of  Fra- 
finet. 

He  went  from  thence  and  befieged  Santya  which 
Francis  de  Bonnivet  defended  with  a  great  deal  of  va- 
lour, till  he  received  the  affiftance  of  ten  thoufand 
men,  whom  Claude  de  Lorain  duke  of  Aumale  brought 
from  France,  having  with  him  the  count  of  Anguien, 
the  prince  of  CoudJ,  and  a  great  many  lords,  mpft  of 
them  voluntiers. 

Ttiefe 
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A.  D.  Thcfe  troops  being  joined  to  marfhal  Briffac1si 
ifff.  they  marched  immediately,  without  any  farther  de- 
liberation  to  the  duke  of  Aha,  who  railed  the  liege, 
after  having  loft  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  great 
mafter  of  the  ordnance.  He  retired  to  the  bridge  of 
EJlure,  where  he  entrenched  by  the  advice  of  the 
marquis  of  Marignan,  who  being  foon  difquieted  at 
that  duke's  imperious  behaviour,  left  the  army,  and 
retired  to  his  own  eftate,  where  he  died  a  fhort  time  after. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Aha.  from  before 
Santya,  the  French  army  befieged  Ulpian  again  ;  and 
notwithftanding  the  ability  of  C<efar  of  Naples,  one 
of  the  ftoutelt  foldiers  of  that  time,  they  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  it,  after  two  affaults.  The  place 
was  m'd,  becaufe  it  was  looked  on  as  unferviceable, 
and  if  it  was  retaken,  it  would  very  much  incom- 
mode Turin, 

Afterwards  they  marched  towards  the  bridge  of 
JLJlure,  as  it  were  to  attack  the  duke  of  Aha;  but 
they  turned  Ihort  all  at  once  upon  Monte-Caho,  an 
important  fortrefs  for  winter  quarters,  and  the  fecu- 
rity  of  Cafal.  It  furrendered  by  capitulation,  after  a 
liege  of  feven  or  eight  days,  upon  the  feventh  of 
Oftober.  The  duke  of  Aha,  was  very  much  morti- 
fied at  it,  and  vented  his  fpleen  upon  the  governor, 
whom  he  caufcd  to  be  hanged. 

That  duke  loft  a  great  deal  of  reputation  in  this 
campaign  •,  for  when  they  faw  him  come  into  Pied- 
tnont-wlth  fo  flourilhing  an  army,  they  thought  that 
he  would  foon  crufli  marflial  de  Bri/ac,  who  was 
much  inferior  to  him  in  number  of  troops.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  was  in  great  hopes  of  getting  Piedmont  a- 
gain  by  his  means  ;  but  befides  the  indifferent  fuccefs 
of  the  Imperial  army,  two  things  very  much  difcon- 
certed  the  defigns  of  that  prince,  and  made  him  per- 
ceive that  his  reftoration  to  his  dominions  would  not 
be  fo  fudden  as  he  had  imagined. 

The  firft  was  the  exaltation  of  John  <Peter 
Caraffa  to  the  pontifical  throne,  by  the  name  of 
<Paul  IV.  after  the  death  of  Julius  III.  and  'Mar- 
cellus  ;II.  who  died  twenty  days  after  his  elec- 
tion. The  duke  of  Savoy  knew  that  the  new 
pope  was  an  enemy  to  the  houfe  of  Aujlriat  and  he 
1  was 
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Was  apprehenfive  that  he  would  join  with  France    A.  1). 
againft  the  emperor.    His  fears  were  not  vain;  for     15- 5- 5*. 
this  fame  year  an  alliance  was  concluded  between  \^\f^J 
the  pope  and  the  king  of  France;    but  it  was  not 
made  publick  till  the  year  following. 

The  other  thing,  which  gave  the  duke  of  Savoy  a 
great  deal  of  uneafinefs,  .was  the  execution  of  the 
defign  which  the  emperor  had  formed  of  quitting  the 
government  of  his  dominions,  and  putting  them  into 
the  hands  of  2)o»  <Philtp,  his  fon,  and  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  the  Romans,  his  brother.  This  event 
muft  necelTarily  produce  a  great  alteration  in  the  (late 
of  Europe.  The  new  king  would  not  have  fo  great 
a  power  as  that  of  his  father,  the  empire  being  lepa- 
rated  from  the  other  dominions.  ^Philip  was  a  clofe 
prince,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  great  reafon  to 
doubt  whether  he  had  his  intereft  as  much  at  heart 
as  CharlesV.  had  ;  befides,  (hat  the  beginning  of  a 
reign  is  always  fubjecl  to  perplexities,  which  very 
much  take  up  the  attention  of  the  new  prince. 

The  emperor  went  to  Brttffels,  to  perform  the  ce-  podcler«ui 
remony  of  his  abdication.     He  fent  for  Philip  hisj^v. 
fon,  who,  befides  the  title  of  king  of  England,  had  stradi. 
likewife  that  of  king  of  Naples,  by  the  ceflion  that  **  Bcll° 
had  been  made  to  him  of  that  realm,  in  his  contract  Belg' 
of  marriage  with  queen  Mary. 

This  ceremony  was  performed  with  a  great  deal 
of  fplendor,  and  the  emperor  furrendered  his  domi- 
nions of  the  Netherlands  and  Burgundy  into  the  hands 
of  Philip.     Two  months  after  he  made  an  entire 
ceffion  of  his  great  dominions,  in  favour  of  the  fame 
prince;  and  m September,  the  next  year,  he  fent  Wil- 
liam,   prince  of  Orange,   to  Ferdinand,    king  of  the 
Romans,  his  brother,   with  the  Imperial  fcepter  and 
crown,  which  he  religned  to  him  ;   after  which  he 
went  on  board  his  fhips,  which  he  had  ordered  to 
be  ready  in  Zealand.     He  arrived  at  Laredo  in  Bifcay^ 
and  from  thence. went  to  the  monaftery  of  Juft,  up- 
on the  frontiers  of  Caftile  and  Portugal,    where  he 
lived  two  years  after,  employing  himfelf  in  nothing 
but  exerciles  of  piety  and  penitence,  as  much  as  his 
health  would  give  him  leave,  thinking  of  nothing  but 
his  falvation,  and  preparing  to  die,  like  a  good  chrii- 
tian,  after  having  lived  the  life  of  a  very  great  prince, 

and 
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A,  O.  and  having  gained,  by  his  victories,  his  wifdom,  and 
all  his  other  royal  qualities,  the  reputation  of  the 
moft  accomplifh'd  monarch  that  had  iat  upon  the/w- 
perial  throne  fince  Charlemagne. 

Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  who  had  a  much  better 
talent  for  the  council  than  the  field,  would  willingly 
have  made  peace,  or  a  long  truce  with  the  king  of 
France.  Queen  Mary,  his  fpoufe,  was  in  the  lame 
difpofition,  by  reafon  of  the  divilion  of  minds,  and 
the  uneafinefs  which  appeared  in  her  kingdom,  when 
new  feeds  of  war  fprung  up  on  the  fide  of  Rome. 

1  have  already  obferved  that  the  pope  did  not  love 
the  houfe  of  Auflria.  A  letter  from  cardinal  Santa- 
fore  to  the  emperor,  intercepted  by  the  pope,  by 
which  he  learned  that  the  cardinal  had  had  orders 
from  that  prince  to  vote  againft  him,  very  much  pro- 
voked him;  but  after  all,  he  was  not  inclined  to 
break,  at  leaft,  fo  foOn  with  the  houfe  of  Auflria^ 
if  he  had  not  been  pufhed  on  by  Charles  Caraffa,  his 
nephew,  whom  he  raifed  to  be  cardinal  and  legate 
of  Bolonia  as  foon  as  he  was  pope. 

This  cardinal,  who  was  thirty  eight  years  of 
age,  was  a  man  of  great  fpirit,  parts,  and  merir> 
and  more  ambition.  He  could  not  hope  that  the 
age  of  his  uncle,  who  was  juft  upon  his  eightieth 
year,  would  let  him  be  long  in  poffeffion  of  the  title 
and  advantages  of  cardinal  nephew;  for  which  rea- 
fon he  refolved  to  procure  fome  good  eftablifhment 
for  himfelf  as  foon  as  he  could.  He  could  pretend 
to  nothing  from  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  The  popes 
of  the  houfe  of  Medici;  had  fixed  their  relations  in 
Tufcany,  and  Paul  III.  his  in  the  dutchy  of  <Parma ; 
and  there  was  no  reafon  to  hope  that  his  uncle  would 
dare  to  make  any  new  divilions  of  the  territories  of 
the  church  in  his  favour ;  and  this  determined  him  to 
turn  his  views  to  the  fide  of  France. 

In  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs  in  Italy,  where 
the  king  was  making  war  with  pretty  good  fuccefs, 
he  did  not  defpair  of  reviving  in  that  prince's  mind 
the  inclination  which  his  predeceffors  had  had  for  the 
conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  If  this  projed 
fucceeded  by  bis  meaps,  he  promifed  himfelf  great 
advantages  in  that  kingdom,  where  his  family  watf 

one 
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one  of  the  firft  ranks,  -and  where  it  would  be  the  A.  D> 
king's  intereft  to  make  it  very  powerful. 

While  this  fcheme  run  in  his  head,  feveral  things 
happened,  which  irritated  the  pope  againft  the  empe- 
ror. The  cardinal  took  the  advantage  of  them,  and 
compleated  the  breach  between  them  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  feemed  to  make  them  irreconcileable.  He 
did  not  think  proper,  however,  to  open  himfelf  as 
yet  to  the  king's  mimfters  at  R.ome,  but  refolved  to 
fend  a  man  he  could  trull  into  France,  to  treat  with 
the  king  immediately. 

This  envoy  was  Hannibal  Ruxellaio,  a  man  of  parts, 
and  an  enemy  to  the  great  duke,  who  had  banifhed 
his  family  from  Florence. 

Being  come  to  court,  he  delivered  his  commiflion, 
and  laid  before  the  king  the  danger  the  pope  was  in, 
through  the  animolity  and  artifices  of  the  Imperial 
faction,  which  had  ftirr'd  up  againft  him  feveral  car- 
dinals, and  a  great  many  lords,  from  whom  he  had 
received  fome  infults;  the  honour  which  would  ac- 
crue to  him  in  declaring  himfelf  the  protector  of  the 
holy  fee,  after  the  example  of  his  anceftors ;  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  might  gain  by  an  alliance  with  the 
pope  in  revenging  himfelf  of  the  duke  of  Florence, 
who  had  declared  fo  openly  againft  him;  and  Jaftlv, 
the  eafe  with  which  he  might  return  into  poiTefTion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  perhaps  of  the  Mil*- 
neze,  through  the  inclination  which  moft  of  the  po- 
tentates in  Italy  had  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
houfe  of  Aitftria,  whofe  feverity  and  oppreffion  they 
endured  only  out  of  defpair  of  being  Supported,  .if 
they  made  any  attempt  for  their  deliverance. 

The  king  being  agreeably  flattered  with  thefe  fpe-Thuam]|. 
cious  projects,  gave  the  envoy  a  very  favourable  re-^  IU    ' 
ception;  but  when  he  propofed  them  in  council,  the  ' 
conftable,    whom  his  long  experience  had  made  an 
enemy  to  thefe  haiardous  undertakings  upon  the  Mi- 
laneze,   and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he  had 
feen  mifcarry  in  the  preceding  reigns,  was  againft  en- 
gaging in  this. 

Be  fides  thefe  reafons,  he  rcprefented  the  great  age 
of  the  pope,  whofe  death  would  leave  the  king  a  war 
upon  his  hands  in  a  diftant  country,  the  burden  of 
which  would  lie  entirely  upon  himfelf,  and  the  charges 
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A.  D.  of  which  he  could  not  defray  ;  that  the  hopes  of  the 
ifff-  conqueft  of  Naples  would  vauifli,  if  the  pope 
fhould  fail ;  that  the  kingdom  was  exhaufted  by  the 
war  which  had  been  carried  on  againft  the  emperor ; 
that  advances  had  already  been  made  towards  a  truce 
with  Spain,  which  all  Europe  defired  ;  and  that,  if 
they  fhould  refufe  it,  the  Englijh  would  infallibly 
declare  againft  France. 

Such  ftrong  reafons  would  moft  certainly  have 
changed  the  king's  mind,  if  the  cardinal  of  Lorain 
had  not  back'd  the  propofals  of  Ruxellaio  with  all 
his  might.  The  cardinal's  eloquence,  which  agreed 
with  the  king's  inclination,  carried  it  againft  the  con- 
ftable's  prudent  advice,  and  it  was  reiblved  to  treat 
with  the  pope.  The  cardinal  of  Lorain  knew  very 
well  that  the  pope's  intention  was  to  have  the  duke 
of  Guife,  general  of  the  army,  which  fhould  come 
to  Rome.  It  was  chiefly  upon  this  account  that  ithe 
expedition  pleafed  him  ;  for'what  fome  authors  have 
written,  that  he  was  tn  hopes  of  making  himfelf  pope, 
and  the  duke  of  Guife  king  of  Naples,  does  not  feem 
to  me  to'  have  any  probability  in  it. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorain  had  orders  to  go  to  Rome, 
to  treat  himfelf  about  the  alliance  with  the  pope. 
When  he  came  thither,  he  found  matters  in  a  very 
good  difpofition,  by  the  care  of  cardinal  Caraffa,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  the  affair  was  concluded.  The  treaty 
was  figned  by  the  pope,  the  cardinal  of  Lorain,  and 
cardinal  de  Tournon,  upon  the  fifteenth  of  December, 
and  the  figning  was  kept  very  fecret. 

To  deceive  the  Spanijh  minifters,  to  whom  the  ar- 
rival of  the  two  cardinals  had  given  a  great  deal  of 
umbrage,  the  cardinal  of  Lorain  pretended  to  appear 
angry,  and  caufed  a  report  to  be  fpread  when  he  left 
Rome.,  that  he  went  away  difTatisfied,  and  tired  with 
the  pope's  delays  upon  the  affairs  about  which  he  came 
to  treat  with  him. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions,    a  perplexing  accident 
16.  happened.    The  deputies  of  the  king,  and  thofe  of 
the  emperor  being  met  together,    to  treat  upon  the 
•  exchange  of  prisoners,    thofe  of  the  emperor  asked 
the  king's  deputies,  whether  they  had  not  power  to 
make  a  treaty  of  truce,  as  had  been  already  propofed. 
The  king  being  confulted  hereupon,  anfwered,  that 

he 
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he  would  not  refufe  it  upon  the  coHdition  that  he  had    A .  ZX 
propofed  at  the  laft  conferences  of  Merc:  And  thefe 
conditions  were,  that  each  fhould  continue  in  pofTef- 
iion  of  what  he  actually  had,  that  is,  that  the  French 
fhould  keep  what  they  had  taken  in  Tufcany,  in  the 
ifle  of  Corfica,  Mariembourg  in  the  Netherlands,  Tout, 
Verdun,  and  Mftz  in  Lorain.    The  king  thought  he 
hazarded  nothing  by  this  demand,    being  perluaded 
that  the  emperor  would  never  confent  to  it;  but  he 
was  very   much  furprizcd  when  that  prince,    who 
judged  the-truce  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  iecurity 
of  the  new  refgn  of  his  Ion,  accepted  of  this  condi-» 
tibn;     But  it  was  impoffible  to  go  back,  and  it  was  -A-  D.I 556. 
figned  at  the  abbey  of  Vattcelles,  near  Cambray.  upon  'c'l"aioni  •/ 
the  fifth  of  February. 

The  king  had  acquainted  the  pope  with  the  anfwer 
which  he  had  made  the  emperor  upon  the  propofai  of 
the  truce,  and  the  pope  was  not  very  uneafy  at  it, 
being  perfuaded,  as  the  king  was,  that  the  empe- 
ror would  have  nothing  to  fay  to  the  conditions  pre- 
fcribed ;  but  when  he  knew  that  the  emperor  had  ac- 
cepted it,  and  that  it  was  figned,  he  was  in  great  con- 
fternation ;  for  he  had  already  for  fome  time  made 
his  preparations  for  war  pretty  openly,  and  found 
himfelf  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  the  Spaniards, 
whole  power  and  intrigues  at  Rome  he  was  nor  ig- 
norant of.  What  was  more  perplexing  to  him  was, 
that  the  conftable,  and  the  reft  of  the  council,  who 
had  difapproved  of  the  alliance,  reprefented  fo  ftrong- 
ly  to  the  king  the  advantages  he  gained  by  the  truce 
in  the  manner  it  was  made,  and  the  injury  he  would 
do  his  reputation  it  he  broke  it,  that  they  confir- 
med him  in  the  refolution  of  accepting  and  confir- 
ming it. 

The  pope,  in  this  perplexity,  bethought  himfelf  of 
a&ing  a  part  which  did  not  entirely  agree  with  his 
true  intentions.  It  was  to  fend  two  cardinal  legates, 
one  to  the  emperor  and  the  new  kmg  of  Spain  his 
foil,  and  the  other  to  the  king  of  France,  to  congra- 
tulate them  upon  the  truce,  and  exhort  them  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  for  peace.  Cardinal  Robiba,  a  fub- 
jeft  of  the  emperor,  was  fent  to  that  prince,  and  car- 
dinal Caraffa  to  the  court  of  France. 

£  e  i  Befides 
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A.  D.       Befides  the  mftru&ions  common  to  the  two  legates 

if<6.     upon  the  fubjeft  which  I  juft  mentioned,    cardinal 

\f^y^j  Caraffa  had  a  private  one ;  according  to  which,   in 

cafe  the  emperor  fhould  refufe  the  pope's  mediation 

for  peace,  he  fliould  fpare  neither  promifes,  nor  fol- 

licitations,  nor  prefents  to  the  court  of  France,  to 

make  the  king  renounce  the  truce,  and  engage  him 

to  ftand  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  made  by  the  cardinal 

of  Lor  aw . 

Of  thefe  two  inflru£Uons,  that  about  peace,  which 
was  common  to  the  two  legates,  was  put  into  the 
pope's  regifters ;  but  the  private  one  was  not  regif- 
tered:  And  this  was  afterwards  one  of  the  arguments 
made  ufe  of  in  the  next  pontificate  to  deftroy  cardinal 
Caraffa;  for  he  was  charged  with  a  capital  crime  in 
having,  contrary  to  the  pope's  orders,  which  appea- 
red in  the  regifter,  perfuaded  the  king  of  France  to 
bring  war  into  Italy.  So  nice  and  tender  a  thing  is 
it  to  manage  the  affairs  of  princes,  even  when  they 
are  carried  on  according  to  their  own  intentions. 

The  two  legates  fet  out ;  but  cardinal  Robiba  had 
orders  to  go  very  flowly.  When  cardinal  Caraffa 
came  to  the  court  of  France,  he  found  matters  in  a 
pretty  good  difpofition ;  and  after  the  affair  in  hand 
had  been  debated  feveral  times  in  council,  the  fadlion 
of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  fupported  by  the  dutchefs  of 
Valentinois,  and  queen  Catherine  de  Medicis,  carried 
it,  notwithstanding  the  oppofition  of  the  conftable 
Thuanns,  and  admiral  de  Coligni  his  nephew.  It  was  refolved 
Liz.  to  execute  the  treaty  of  alliance  made  with  the  pope, 
and  to  make  ufe  of  what  the  Spaniards  had  done  a 
little  while  iince  in  Italy,  to  lay  the  breaking  of  the 
truce  which  was  made  at  Vamelles  upon  themfelves  : 
For  during  cardinal  Caraffas  journey  to  the  court  of 
frame,  the  pope  and  the  Spaniards  quarrelled  openly, 
and  the  duke  of  Aha,  who  was  fent  into  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  had  already  committed  fome  hoftili- 
ties  upon  the  territories  of  the  church. 

The  pope  had  intercepted  fome  letters  written  in  cy- 
phers, the  bearer  of  which  was  a  foot  port  from  the 
marquis  of  Saria,  the  emperor's  ambaflador  at  Rome,  by 
which  they  were  acquainted  that  GarciaLaffode  Vega, 
the  king  of  Spain's  agent,  was  preffing  the  duke"  of 
Aha  to  enter  immediately  into  the  pope's  territories 
4  in 
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In  a  warlike  manner,  while  he  had  no  more  troops   A .    D, 
to  defend  him. 

Upon  this  John-Anthony  de  Tajfis,  the  emperor's 
general  of  the  ports,  was  feized,  and  put  in  prifon ; 
and  at  the  time  that  the  marquis  of  Saria  was  having 
an  audience  of  the  pope  to  complain  of  the  affront 
done  to  that  lord,  and  taking  of  the  foot  port  upon 
whom  the  letters  I  mentioned  were  found,  they  feized 
upon  Garcia  Laffb  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  put  him 
likewife  in  prifon.  The  ambafTador  being  informed 
of  this  new  infult,  as  he  was  going  from  the  audi- 
ence, would  have  returned  to  the  pope;  but  he  was 
denied  entrance  into  the  clofet.  He  retired  very 
much  in  wrath,  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  ufe  moft 
terrible  menaces. 

The  pope  took  likewife  feveral  other  fteps  verydif- 
pleafing  to  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain.  Nego- 
tiations were  entered  into  upon  all  thefe new  incidents ; 
but  the  pope  giving  no  other  anfwer  but  complaints 
to  the  inftances  which  were  made  him  to  obtain  fatif- 
fa&ion  for  all  that  had  happened,  the  duke  of  Aha 
took  the  field,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Pont<*-Corvo 
and  brejinon^  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  cat- 
tle from  the  territories  of  the  church. 

It  was,  therefore,  upon  this  hoftility  that  it  was 
faid  at  the  court  of  France,  that  the  Spaniards  had 
broken  the  truce,  in  which  the  pope  was  exprefly  in- 
cluded. 

Cardinal  Robiba,  who  was  come  to  Marfeille,  had 
orders  from  cardinal  Caraffa  to  proceed  no  further, 
but  return  to  Rome,  for  tear  he  fhould  be  feized  at 
Bruffels,  by  way  of  reprifal  for  Garcia  Laffo  the  Spa- 
nijh  agent,  who  was  put  in  prifon  at  Rome. 

Cardinal  Caraffa.  left  France  at  the  fame  time,  to- 
wards the  end  of  Augufl,  and  came  to  Rome  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  cardinal's  arrival  very  much  rejoiced  the  pope, 
who  had  great  occafion  for  him  to  give  him  frefh  en- 
couragements.    He  brought  a  large  fum  of  money 
which  the  king  had  given  him ;  and  the  Gafcon  troops, 
who  were  in  the  ifle  of'Cor/ica,  had  orders  to  go  im- 
mediately to   Rome.      At    the    fame    time  Mr.  de  Momluc'< 
Strozzi  came,  who  had  been  made  marfhal  of  Fr<w«,  ••«••«»»««»'* 
and  after  him  captain  Montluc,  at  the  head  of  a  party  L  •*• 
E  e  of 
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A.  iO.  of  7'ufcan  troops,  with  affti  ranees,  that  he  Ihould  foon 
15-5-6.  be  followed  by  an  army  under  the  command  of  the 
>*ryv/  duke  of  Guife. 

The  pretence  of  thefe  two  generals  was  very  ne- 
ceflary  at  Rome,  where  all  was  in  confufion;  bccaufe 
there  was  no  one  who  had  either  authority  or  skill 
enough  to  iettle  the  quarters,  and  dilpofe  of" the  fol- 
diers  in  order :  But  then  they  were  not  able  to  keep 
the  field  againft  the  Spaniards,  And  the  duke  of  Al- 
va  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Ttvoli,  Anaguia,  Nettu- 
KO,  and  betieged  OJlia,  which  was  well  defended,  and 
where  he  loit  a  great  many  men.  It  furreudered  in 
November. 

Notwithftanding  the  ariimofity  of  the  two  parties, 
there  were  fome  negotiations  during  the  winter;  and 
even  fome  fhort  truces  were  made  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  mean  while  the  king  of  Spain  endeavoured  un- 
derhand to  bring  the  Famez.es  over  to  his  fide:  And 
in  order  to  compafs  it,  he  offered  to  yield  them  the 
city  of  Placentia,  which  had  been  the  ground  of  the 
quarrel  between  them  and  Charles  V.  upon  condition, 
that  he  (hould  keep  the  citadel  fome  time  longer.  They 
accepted  the  offer;  and  thus  the  pope  and  the  king 
had  none  of  the  confiderable  princes  of  Italy  on  their 
fide,  but  the  duke  of  Ferrara;  for  as  to  the  Vene- 
tians, whatever  inflances  was  made  to  them  by  France 
and  the  holy  fee,  they  would  never  depart  from  the 
neutrality. 

What  encouraged  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  continue 

in  union  with  France,  was  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of 

Guife  in  Italy  with  a  powerful  army  in  the  beginning 

A.t>.  1557.  of  the  year  iffy.     At  the  review  which  was  made  of 

>elcsr.  -27.  jt  near  jfcfa^  jn  tjie  prefence  of  cardinal  Caraffa, 

it  was  found  to  confift  of  above  twenty  thouiand 

men. 

The  duke  of  Guife  before  he  left  Piedmont,  took 
Valence  from  the  Spaniards  in  three  days.  Afterwards 
he  let  out  upon  his  march,  and  came  through  theP/W- 
fantin  and  the  'Parypefan  to  Rloegio.  From  thence  the 
duke  of  Guife,  accompanied  by  cardinal  Caraffa, 
continued  his  journey  towards  Bosnia,  and  arrived 
vt  Rome  upon  Shrove-Tuefday.  He  was  loaded  with 
honours,  and  his  entry  into  Rome  was  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph :  Put  he  found  very  few  troops  there,  and  the 

pope 
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pope  was  far  from  having  executed  that  article  of  the  A.  D. 
treaty  he  had  made  with  the  king,  by  which  he  was  iffj. 
to  have  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men.  v,>*yO 

In  the  mean  while  the  pope  and  the  king  ufed  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  off  the  great  duke  from 
the  Spaniards ;  and  to  this  purpofe  they  propofed  to  him 
the  marriage  of  his  eldeft  fon  to  Elizaheth,  the  king's 
eldeft  daughter.  He  made  as  if  he  accepted  the  pro- 
pofal ;  and  this  marriage  was  talked  of  at  Rome  as 
concluded :  The  king  of  Spain  was  very  much  alarm'd 
at  it;  the  Spamjh  ambafTador  had  orders  to  break  this 
match  at  any  rate  whatever,  and,  fuppofing  that  he 
could  fucceed  no  other  ways,  the  laft  propolal  which 
he  was  to  make  the  great  duke,'  was  to  give  him  the 
city  of  Sienne,  upon  condition  that  he  (hould  do  ho- 
mage for  it  to  the  king  of  Spain.  This  was  all  that 
the  great  duke  aimed  at :  He  accepted  the  offer,  and 
there  was  no  more  mention  of  ihe  marriage.  And 
thus  Sienne  and  Placentia,  for  which  the  Spani- 
ards had  kindled  war  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  were  ir- 
recoverably loft  to  them,  out  of  the  defire  they  had  of 
revenging  themfelves  of  the  pope. 

The  indifferent  preparations  the  duke  of  Guife  met 
with  at  Rome,  was  the  reafon,  that  he  loft  a  whole 
month  without  doing  any  thing;  whereas,  if  every 
thing  had  been  ready  for  bufinefs  when  he  came,  he 
would  have  gone  upon  it  with  fuccefs ;  becaufe  mar- 
fhal  de  Strozzi)  with  the  pope's  troops,  and  fome  of  the 
French,  had  already  brought  affairs  into  a  good  con- 
dition ;  For  immediately  after  the  duke  of  Aha's  re- 
treat into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  put  his 
troops  into  quarters,  he  retook  Tivoli,  OJlia,  and  Nettu- 
no ;  but  fince  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  the  duke 
of  Aha  had  received  feyeral  confiderable  reinforce- 
ments, and  put  all  the  towns  of  the  frontier  in  a  ftate 
of  defence. 

This,  however,  did  not  hinder  the  duke  of  Guife  Thuanus, 
from  taking  the  field  about  the  middle  of  April,  andM1* 
laying  fiege  to  Civitella,  a  very  well  fortified  town 
upon  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     Count 
Santafiore1,  and  Charles  Loffredi,  defended  it  bravely; 
and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  duke  of  Aha  being 
advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  four  and  twenty 
£  e  4  thou- 
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A.  D.    thoufand  men,  the  duke  of  Gxife  was  obliged  to  raiie 
i>-57.     the  iicge. 

<^\r>-/      He  endeavoured  foon  after  to  retrieve  tin's  difgrace, 

Beicar.i.27.ar)d  offered  battle  to  the  duke  of  diva's  army  between 

N»vag«if   Fermo  anc*  dff°l'',  but  the  Sfanijh  general,  who  knew 

'  -  that  the  French  army  was  growing  weaker  every  day 

byiicknefs;  that  the  duke  otGatfe,  during  the  fiege 

or'  Civitetla,  had  fallen  out  with  the  marquis  Monte- 

bello,  one  of  the  pope's  nephews,  and  that  cardinal 

Caraffa  was  refolved  in  good  earneft  to  come  to  a 

reconciliation  with  the  king  of  Spain,  would  not  run 

the  hazard  of  a  battle  for  the  luccetsof  an  affair  which 

he  could  compafs  by  gaining  time. 

The  duke  ofGuife  being  very  much  chagrined,  that 
he  could  undertake  nothing  worthy  of  that  high  re- 
putation he  had  in  France,  wrote  to  the  court  for  con- 
liderable  reinforcements,  or  to  be  recalled.  They 
could  not  grant  him  the  firft,  becaufe  of  the  great  di- 
ver fion  which  the  Spaniards  were  making  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Netherlands;  nor  the  fecond,  becaufe  the 
king  made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  abandon  the 
pope.  He  received  orders  to  (lay  in  Italy,  and  to  fup- 
ply  what  was  wanting  by  his  own  skill  and  ability. 

He  kept  this  order  fecret,  and  threatened  the  pope, 
that  he  would  retire,  if  he  was  not  better  affifted  than 
he  had  hitherto  been.  The  pope  was  frighted  at  this 
menace ;  and  fo  was  the  cardinal,  becaufe  as  yet  he 
had  concluded  nothing  with  the  duke  of  Aha.  1"  or 
which  reafon,  to  appeafe  the  duke,  they  fent  him  mo- 
ney to  pay  h-'s  troops ;  ammunition  was  more  regu- 
larly furnifhed;  Ibme  new  levies  of  foldiers  were 
made,  and  the  duke  of  PaliaKo's  fon  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  (the  duke,  as  he  had  demanded,  to  fend  him 
into  France  as  an  holtage :  But  during  theie  tranfaclions 
a  piece  of  news  came,  which  made  a  great  alteration 
in  affairs. 

It  was  that  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  near 
St.  Quentin ;  which  for  the  great  number  of  nobility, 
who  were  killed  or  taken  in  it,  was  equal  to  any  of 
the  moft  fatal  battles  that  have  been  mentioned  in  our 
hiftory. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle,  which  put  the  kingdom  into  the 
greateft  danger,  obliged  the  king  to  recal  the  duke  of 

Guife 
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Cuife  with  his  army;  and  he  had  orders  to  excufe  it   A.    /). 
to  the  pope,  by  the  nccefiity  he  lay  under  to  aft  in.    15-57." 
this  manner.     Thefe  excufes  were  very  ill  received,'\xy^y 
and  the  pope  found  himfelf  in  the  greateft  perplexity ; 
but  his   reiblution,  and  the  moderation  of  'Philip  II. 
whole  impatience  to  go  and  take  poffeffion  of  his  do- 
minions in  ^rf/Xmadehimdefire  peace,  extricated  him 
with  more  honour  and  advantage  than  could  have 
been  ex  peeled. 

The  pope  at  firft  rejected  the  very  hard  conditions  ft  <*«  «»//- 
which  the  duke  of  Aha  would  impofe  upon  him,  and  JJJ1'"'  '&'  "f 
faid,  that  he  would  die  rather  than  accept  them.    Thesepto 
republick  of  Venice  and  the  great  duke  made  them- 1557. 
felves  mediators,   and  the  duke  of  Aha  having  re- 
ceived new  orders  from  the  king  of  Spain,  treated 
with  the  pope  in  an  amicable  manner.     There  was 
nothing  in  the  treaty  but  he  might  accept  with  honour. 
The  duke  of  Aha,  came  to  Rome  to  pay  his  refpefts 
to  the  pope;  and  the  compliments  which  he  made  him 
in  the  name  of  the  king  his  mafter,  were  perfectly  ci- 
vil and  obliging. 

On  the  morning  of  that  very  day  that  the  duke  of 
Aha  entered  Rome,  the  duke  ofGuife  left  it:  He  put 
his  belt  infantry  on  board  the  galleys  at  Chita  Vecchia ; 
he  fent  fome  companies  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  to 
oppofe  the  duke  of 'Parma,  and  the  other  partisans  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  he  gave  the  reft  of  the  army  to 
the  duke  of  Aumale,  to  bring  by  land  into  France^ 
and  went  pofl  himfelf  to  court,  which  he  found  in 
the  greateft  confternatioa  at  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of 
<St.  Quentin. 

The  war  was  at  firft  carried  on  very  faintly  in  the 
Netherlands,  becaufe  neither  fide  was  prepared :  But 
they  were  very  much  aftonifhed  at  court,  when  at  the 
beginning  of  June  they  law  a  herald  at  arms  comd 
to  Reims,  where  the  king  was,  to  declare  war  againft: 
him  in  the  name 'of  Mary  queen  of  England.  They 
had  fluttered  themfclves  that  the  Engli/h,  who  nei- 
ther loved  nor  efteemcd  king  Philip,  would  leave  him 
to  end  his  quarrels  with  France  himfelf;  the  more  fo, 
becaufe  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage with  queen  Mary,  it  had  been  ftipulated,  that 
England  fhouldnot  be  obliged  to  be  concerned  in  that 
prince's  wars.  Then  theyfaw  thewifdom  of  the  con- 
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A.    D.   (table's  advice,  and  difcovered  with  how  much  reafon 

i;.     he  had  oppofed  the  new  war  of  Italy. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  Spanifh  army,  under  the 
command  of  Emanuel  Philbert  duke  of  Savoy,  came 
together  at  Civets,  over  againil  Charlemont ;  and  lome 
time  after  it  was  found  to  con  lift  of  fifty  thoufand 
foot,  and  thirteen  thoufand  horfe,  when  between 
eleven  and  twelve  thoufand  Engtijh  had  joined  it. 

The  duke  having  patted  the  1'daefi,  kept  the  king 
and  the  French  generals  fornc  time  in  fufpenfe  by  fe- 
veral  marches  which  he  took.  He  turned  at  laft  to- 
wards Guife,  and  no  doubt  was  made  but  that  he 
would  befiege  it;  but  having  on  a  fudden  detached  all 
his  light  cavalry,  he  fent  it  to  inveft  St.  Quentin,  and 
followed  it  immediately  after  himfelf. 

dHirai  de       ^is  town,  which  was  pretty  ftrong  for  that  time,was 

iigni.,  but  very  indifferently  furnifhed  with  troops  ,•  becaufe 
they  thought  at  firft  the  enemy  would  enter  Cham- 
pagne, and-  afterwards  they  had  provided  for  the  de- 
fence of  Guife,  more  than  any  thing  elfe.  Admiral 
de  Coligni  thought  the  danger  was  preflmg  enough  to 
make  him  not  regard  himfelf  upon  fuch  an  occafion; 
but  that,  as  he  was  governor  of  the  province,  it  be- 
longed to  his  honour  to  fmard  every  thing  to  fave 
that  place.  He  got  together  fome  companies  of  gend- 
armery,  and  light  cavalry,  and  a  few  infantry,  forced 
one  of  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  made  his  way 
through  into  the  town  with  about  a  third  part  of  the 
troops  which  he  brought  with  him,  the  reft  being  di£- 
joined,  and  obliged  to  retires 

The  prefence  of  the  admiral  put  frefh  courage  into 
the  inhabitants  and  the  garrifon.  He  made  a  lally  to 
retake  the  fauxbpurg  of  the  ifland,  which  fucceeded. 
He  made  another,  which  was  unhappy  by  the  lofs 
of  Charles  de  Teligni,  one  of  the  beft  officers  in  the 
French  troops:  But  having  but  few  infantry,  and 
efpecially  few  arquebufiiers  and  'arquebufles,  and 
not  being  able  for  that  reafon  to  fire  very  briskly,  the 
enemy's  works  advanced  apace. 

temtirt  of        The  conftable  being  come  as  far  as  la  Fere  with  his 
annes.    army5  which  confifting  of  but  two  and  twenty  thou- 
fand foot,  and  fix-  thoufand  horfe,   which  was  but 
near  half  the  enemy's  number,  was  not  able  to  offer 

them 
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them  battle;  and  all  his  bufinefs  was  to  throw  troops,   A.  2 
ammunition,  and  arms  into  the  place.  ITC* 

^Dandelot  the  admiral's  brother,  taking  with  him 
two  thoufand  foot  foldiers,  endeavoured  to  force  a 
quarter  in  the  camp,  but  was  repulfed  with  lois.  At 
laft,  the  conftable  having  agreed  with  the  admiral  up- 
on certain  ineafures,  to  bring  fome  fuccours  over  the 
morafs  upon  St.  Laurence's  day,  he  approached  the 
enemy's  camp  with  all  the  army. 

This  was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  marfhal  Je  St. 
Andre,  who  reprefented,  that  their  retreat  would  be 
very  difficult,  if  they  approached  fo  near  the  camp 
with  all  the  army.  His  advice  was  very  ill  received 
by  the  conftable,  and  the  haughtinefs  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  that  lord,  hindered  the  reft  from  gi- 
ving their  opinions  freely. 

The  conftable  therefore  began  his  march ;  and 
though  he  came  up'  much  later  than  he  had  promifed 
the  admiral,  he  furprifed  the  quarter  where  the  duke 
of  Savoy  was  iin  perfon,  who  was  obliged  to  efcape 
to  that  of  the  count  of  Egmont. 

During  this  diforder  in  the  camp,  'Dandelot  went 
upon  the  morafs  with  a  good  number  of  infantry, 
expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  cannon  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  made  themfelves  matters ;.  again  of  the  fauxbourg 
of  the  ifland.  The  thing  was  done  with  a  great  deal 
of  confufion ;  however  five  hundred  men  got  into  the 
town  with  Dandelot,  feycral  others  being  killed  or 
drowned  in  the  morafs. 

As  foon  as  Dandelot  had  parted,  the  conftable  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  retreat,  but  it  was  too  la*e. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  had  had  time  to  form  his  ca- 
valry, and  had  already  ordered  Lamoral  count  of 
Egmont  to  advance  with  two  thoufand  horle,  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  a  defile  through  which  he  muft  pafr, 
in  order7  to  .come  up  with  the  French  army.  This  de-  Comment.  <>/ 
file  was  guarded  only  with  a  company  of  German 
cavalry,  which  was  put  into  diforder  upon  the  firft 
onfet,  and  the  count  of  Egmont  began  to  fpread  his 
cavalry  into  a  larger  compais. 

The  duke  of  Nevers  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  at 
the  head  ol  the  light  cavalry,  rejoined  the  conftable, 
who  began  to  march  in  good  order,  and  not  too  ha- 
$ily.  The  eood  4ifppfition  °f  ^s  tro°Ps  TOade  the 

tiieiny 
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A.  D.  enemy  deliberate  whether  they  fhould  attack  him  : 
But  at  this  moment  the  foldiers  boys,  the  futtlers,  and 
other  fuch-like  people,  who  follow  armies,  were 
frighted,  and  began  to  run  crofs  fome  battalions  and 
fquadrons,  who  ftill  had  the  baggage  among  them, 
becaufe  they  had  not  been  able  to  go  faft  enough  to 
get  before  the  troops,  where  it  was  to  be  placed  du- 
ring their  retreat. 

This  diforder  determined  the  count  of  Egmont  to 
charge  them.  He  attacked  one  of  the  wings,  the 
count  of  Home  the  other,  and  Peter  Earnefl  count 
of  Mansfeld  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which  made 
the  rear.  The  duke  of  Nevers  advanced  with  fome 
fquadrons  of  the  left  part  of  the  main  body,  but  they 
gave  way  at  the  firft  attack,  and  were  broke. 

Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  the  rear,  the  con- 
ftable  continued  his  march  in  order  of  battle  with 
moft  of  the  infantry,  which  was  fo  well  difpofed, 
that  the  enemy's  cavalry  durft  not  endeavour  to  break 
them,  till  the  duke  of  Savoy  having  fent  for  the  artil- 
lery, fired  it  upon  them  between  Ejfigny  and  Liferole, 
at  a  place  called  Blancheface,  where  the  cannon  tear- 
ing the  infantry  in  pieces,  it  could  Hand  no  longer, 
but  was  entirely  routed. 

In  this  fight,  which  reckoning  from  the  firft  skir- 
tpiitiik  mifhes,  lafted  four  hours,  and  from  the  count  of  Eg- 
tiftwj^J'  monts  attack  only  half  an  hour,  as  is  reported  by  a 
famous  captain  who  was  taken  in  it,  two  thoufand 
fiye  hundred  men  of  the  French  army,  and  according 
to  others,  four  thoufand  were  killed  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  Almoft  all  the  infantry  that  were  left, 
were  taken,  with  baggage,  colours,  and  cannon.  The 
enemy,  after  the  count  of  Egmont  had  forced  the  de- 
files to  attack  the  rear,  did  not  lofe  above  fourfcore 
men,  and  among  others  the  counts  of  'Pietbourg  and 
Valdec,  and  baron  de  Brederode. 

But  what  was  more  fatal  to  the  kingdom  in  this 
defeat,  was  the  death  or  taking  of  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  nobility  and  perfons  of  diftin&ion.  John  de 
Bourbon  count  of  Anguien,  brother  to  the  prince  of 
Conde  was  killed.  Lewis  de  Bourbon  duke  of 
Montpenfeer  was  taken,  as  well  as  marfhal  de  St. 
Andre",  with  a  great  number  of  other  lords,'  and 
above  fix  hundred  gentlemen.  Laftly,  the  confta- 
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ble  being  wounded  in  the  hip,  tho'  he  defired  death,   /f.    /). 
that  he  might  not  furvive  his  defeat,  and  the  danger  ' 

into  which  he  had  brought  the  kingdom,  was  taken 
prifoner.  This  was  the  higheft  degree  of  glory  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy^  whole  vidory  could  not  be  more 
compleat. 

<  This  prince  having  lain  upon  the  field  of  battle  all 
night,  came  again  with  his  victorious  troops  before 
St.  Quentin,   where  the  king  of  Spain  joined  him. 
The   admiral,   notwithstanding    the  -defeat    of  the 
French  army,  refufed  to  furrender.     He  held  out  fe-  Mtmtht 
venteen  days  longer,  and  the  town  was  carried  by  af-  ^J!lV^ 
fault  upon  the  twenty-feventh  oiAugufl.  He  was  taken  ° 18m" 
prifoner,  but  Dandelot  his  brother  found  means  to 
efcape,  and  got  to  Ham. 

The  admiral  holding  out  in  St.  Quentin^  gave  the 
generals  time  to  rally  the  debris  of  the  troops,  and 
prevented  the  effect  of  the  consternation,  which  fpread 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  may  be  faid  that  this 
lord,  who  afterwards  did  as  much  mifchief  in  France , 
when  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Hugenots,Vfzs 
at  this  juncture  the  caufe  of  its  prefervation,  facri- 
ficing  himfeif  with  the  nobility  he  had  with  him,  to 
give  the  king  time  to  recover  himielf. 

In  fliort,  through  the  orders  which  were  given  up- 
on the  frontiers, through  the  application  and  diligence 
of  the  governors,  through  the  afiiftance  which  the 
king  met  with  in  the  puries  of  the  Parifians,  through, 
the  menaces  of  a  diverfion  of  the  Scots  upon  Eng- 
land, this  battle  had  no  other  conlequence  but  the 
lofs  of  Caftelet,  Ham,  and  Noyon,  which  was  fur- 
prized  ;  after  which  the  king  of  Spain,  having  fepa- 
rated  his  army,  returned  back  to  Bruflels. 

But  while  the  king's  mind  was  wholly  bent  upon 
the  defence  of  Picardy,  his  kingdom  was  threatened 
upon  another  fide,  where  he  thought  there  was  no- 
thing to  fear. 

Baron  Nicholas  de  Pohilliers,  a  fubjc&  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy\  was  fent  by  the  king  of  Spain  into  Bo- 
hemia, and  had  raifed  there  ten  thouiand  men  and 
twelve  hundred  horfes  :  He  gave  out  that  he  was  to 
carry  them  into  the  Netherlands;  but  having  a  fecret 
correfpondcnce  with  Lyons,  his  defign  was  upon  that 
place,  to  execute  which  thefe  troops  were  intended. 

Being 
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A.  D.    Being  come  to  Ferctte,  five  leagues  from  Bafi,  he1 
1 5-5-7.     pailed  through  Francbc  Co-ite,  and  entered  into  Breff'e 
\\**Y*J  without  oppoiition. 

Gabriel  de  la  G niche  got  immediately  with  fome 
foldiers  and  gentlemen  into  the  town,  of  Bourg,  to 
defend  it. 

By  a  new  piece  of  good  fortune  Gafpard  de  Sattx, 
lord  of  Tavauttes  came  up  with  part  of  the  army, 
Mtmoitt  of   which  was  returning  from  Italy,  and  detached  cap- 
Tavannes.    tain  d'Efcbenais,\vi\o  got  into  Bourg  with  fome  com- 
panies of  the  legion  of  Champagne.      At  the  fame 
time  the  correfpondence  with  Lyons  was  difcover- 
ed  ;  fo  that  'Pohilliers  being  difconcerted,  was  obli- 
ged to  turn  back,  and  retire  into  Franche  Comte. 

m  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  St.  Quentin  obliged  the 
king  to  draw  out  of  Piedmont  great  part  of  the  troops 
which  he  had  there,  under  the  command  of  marlhal 
de  Briffac,\vho  was  continually  gaining  fome  advan- 
tages there.  The  want  of  troops  obliged  him  to 
raze  fome  f ortrefles, that  he  might  have  wherewith  to 
defend  the  principal  places ;  and  he  maintained  him- 
felf  there,  notwithftanding  the  departure  of  five 
thoufand  9&jft,  four  companies  of  gendarms ,  and 
as  many  light  cavalry,  who  went  into  France  un- 
der the  command  of  Mr.  de  Termes.  No  troops 
were  drawn  out  of  Tuft  any,  becaufe  there  were  but 
very  few  there.  The  king  only  fent  for  Montluc  from 
thence,  who  left  the  command  of  Mont-Alcini,  and 
Montluc'r  the  other  pofts  in  thofe  parts,  to  Mr.  de  Giuri.  As 
r/sTT'""  Montluc  Was  upon  his  return,  he  threw  himfelf  into 
the  town  of  Berfelie,  and  by  his  prefence  prevented 
the  fiege  which-the  Spaniards  were  going  to  lay  co  it, 
arid  afterwards  came  to  court. 

The  duke  of  Guife  was  already  come  thither,  and 
had  found  matters,  with  regard  to  his  family,  brought 
to  a  point,  to  which  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  if  it.  had  been  compared,  could  not  have 
raifed  them  fo  fuddenly,  as  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin  had  done.  The  imprifonment  of  the  con- 
flable  had  left  the  cardinal  of  Lorain  in  pofieflion  of 
all  the-favour  and  authority  in  the  miniftry;  the  duke 
faw  himfelf  called  to  the  general  command  of  the 
armies,  which  no  one  could  difp.ute  any  longer  with 
him  ;  and  laftly,  the  ftridt  union  between  him, 
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the  cardinal,  and  the  dutchefs  of  Valentinois,  raifed  the  A.  D. 
houfe  of  Guife  to  the  highett  degree  of  power,  with-  1*57." 
out  leaving  him  anyjivals  that  could  ftand  againft  it.  \^\r\j 

The  king  began  with  declaring  him  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  he  departed  from 
the  counfel  which  Francis  I.  his  father  had  given 
him  when  he  lay  a  dying,  not  to  raife  the  houfe  of 
Guife  too  high  ;  but  he  thought  the  perplexity  he  was 
in  fliould  make  him  overlook  fo  wife  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice, being  throughly  refolved,  after  his  affairs  were 
fettled  again,  to  leflen  the  power  of  him  whom  he 
made  to  ilrong. 

The  duke  began ,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  La  Popell- 
the  feafon,  to  form  a  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of°**rct  1.4. 
Compieg**,  where  were  gathered  together   all  theD'Avil* 
French    troops,  the    arrierbans,  fourteen  thouiand  #<#•</'*< 
Swift)  and  the  German  forces,  the  levies  of  which  p'1"'1  Wtrs '" 
had  been  made  with  a  great  deal  of  expedition. 

The  Spaniards  took  the  alarm,  and  fent  a  great 
number  of  their  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Artois  and 
Luxtmbourg.  But  the  defign  was  not  upon  them, 
but  upon  the  Englijb ;  and  the  duke  of  Guife  ^  after 
feveral!  marches  and  counter-marches, fell  all  at  once 
upon  Calais,  and  came  within  fight  of  the  place  upon 
the  firft  of  January.  *-D.  155*. 

My  lord  Dumfort,  who  was  governor  of  it,  had 
but  a  very  fmall  garrifon  in  it,  becaufe  the  Englijh 
had  never  imagined  that  in  the  condition  France  was 
in,  they  could  think  of  fuch  an  enterprise.  For  this 
reafon  the  fort  of  Nieulay  and  that  of  Risban  made 
almoft  no  refiftance.  They  got  pofleflion  of  them, 
and  attacked  the  cattle  of  the  town.  The  duke  of 
Guife  had  given  orders  to  all  the  privateers  which 
were  in  the  ports  of  Xaintonge,  Brittany,  Normandy 
zndPicardy,  to  put  to  fea,  and  chafe  the  E#ttifbftaf&l 
and  come  altogether  into  themanche  jn  the  beginning 
of  January.  They  were  there  accordingly,  and  hin- 
dered any  (hip  from  bringing  aflittance  to  Calais. 

The  breach  was  made  in  the  cattle  at  a  part  of  the 
wall,  where  there  was  no  firm  ground,  becaufc  the 
river  Ham  run  into  the  ditch  ;  but  they  found  a  way 
to  drain  it.  The  aflault  was  given,  arid  the  cattle 
taken.  There  was  no  method  left  to  defend  them- 

felves 
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A .  D.    felves  in  the  town.     They  were  forced  to  capitulate  5 

i<-f8.     and  one  of  the  articles  was,  that  the  garrilbn  fhould 

v^-yv'  be  tranfported  into.  England,  except  the  governor,  who 

was  made  a  prifoner  of  war,  with  fifty  men  of  the 

garrifon,  whom  the  duke  of  Guife  fhould  chuie. 

Thus  was  a  town  reduced  in  eight  days,  inihedepth 
of  winter,  which  had  co(t  Edward  III.  king  of  Eng- 
land eleven  months  fiege,  "after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Crejji  loft  by  'Philip  de  Palais.  The  Englip  had  main- 
tained themfelves  in  it  for  two  hundred  and  ten  years, 
and  thought  it  ib  impregnable,  that  they  had  put  this 
infcription  upon  one  of  the  ports,  That  the  French 
would  retake  Calais,  -when  lead  would  fvjim  ttpon  wa- 
ter like  cork.  None  of  our  kings  had  dared  to  attack 
it,  tho'  they  had  fometimes  made  preparations  for  that 
purpofe ;  and  one  reflection  was  made  upon  its  being 
taken,  that  the  French  had  loft  this  town  under  one 
^Philip,  and,  that  the  Engljp  had  let  them  retake  it 
under  one  of  their  kings  of  the  fame  name  ;  to 
which  pope  PaullV.  when  he  heard  this  news,  ad- 
ded, that  the  lofs  of  Calais  was  the  dowry  of  the 
queen  of  England',  and  indeed  this  was  all  that  fhe 
got  by  her  marriage  with  fhilip  II.  It  is  impoffible 
to  exprefs  the  joy  which  this  glorious  conquefl  cau- 
fed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  iiirpme  in 
which  it  put  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  who  were  pre^ 
poffefled  with  a  notion,  that  France  could  not  re- 
cover  the  defeat  of  St.  Quentin,  when  they  faw  it, 
notwithstanding,  by  this  blow,  railed  to  fo  high  a  de- 
gree of  fnperiority  over  its  enemies. 

The  doke  ofGuife  did  not  flop  here.  He  inverted 
Guines  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  carried  it  by 
afTault ;  my  lord  Gray,  who  retired  into  the  old  ca- 
file,  was  obliged  to  capitulate  the  next  day,  which 
was  the  twenty- fecond  of  January,  and  remain  a 
prifoner  of  war  with  the  lord  of  Mondragon  and  the 
principal  officers. 

Owmcnt.de      ^he  Englifh  had  nothing  left  but  the  fortrefs  of 
Rabutin.      Hames  in  the  midft  of  the  moraffes,  and  very  diffi- 
cult of  accefs :  But  the  garrifon  being  frighted,  made 
their  efcapes,  and  left  it  to  thcfreticb.     So  thatinlefs 
than  a  month  the  Englifh  were  entirely  driven  out 

f     r^  O     J  4 

or  trance. 

During 
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During  thefe  conquefts  the  king  held  at  Paris  an  A.  2). 
afiembly  of  the  dates  of  the  kingdom,  who  willing-     if  5-8." 
ly  contented  to  furnifli  him  with  money,  which  he  V^y" 
Itood  in  need  of;  after  which  he  went  into  Picardy, 
and  made  his  entry  into  Calais,  the  government  of 
which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  de  Termes.     The 
army  was  fent  into  quarters  for  refrefhment,   except 
a   body  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Nevers,  with 
which  he  befieged  Charlemont,  which  he  took  in  the 
beginning  oFfcbmury.     This  fortrefs  \v,as  of  impor- 
tance, as  well  upon  the  account  of  its  ftrength,   as 
becaufe  that  from  thence  the  enemy  made  excurfions, 
and  run  over  all  Champagne. 

The  Scots,  a  fhort  time  after,  animated  by  Louifa  Buchanan. 
of  Lorain,   queen- regent-  of  Scotland,  made  a  diver-  mp.  a.s«/, 
fion  in  England.      There  were  feveral  little  fights1* l6' 
during  the  winter,but  at  laft  the  two  armies  joined  battle 
-  at  the  foot  of  mount  T'eviot,  or  Zeviot,  and  the  Scots 
were  beaten  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  :  But  his  victory 
coft  him  no  lefs  blood  than  it  did  the  vanquifhed,and 
he  got  no  other  glory  by  it,  but  the  having  remained 
mafter  of  the  field  of  battle. 

At  that  time  the  marriage  of  Mary  Stuart,  the 
young  queen  of  Scotland,  to  Francis  the  dauphin  was 
entirely  concluded ;  and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
with  a  great  dealoffolemnity  upon  the  twenty-fourth 
of  April. 

This  marriage  was  a  new  fupport  to  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Guifi,\.Q  whom  the  queen  dauphinefs 
was  niece,  and  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland  fitter. 
And  now  they  laboured  more  than  ever  to  ruin 
the  conftable's  party,  the  only  one  that  could 
enter  into  any  competition  with  theirs :  And  at  this 
time  they  met  with  a  favourable  opportunity,  which 
they  took  care  to  make  ufe  of. 

The  conftable  and  admiral  de  Coligni  being  prifo- 
ners,  there  was  no  one  left  at  court  but  Mr.  Dande- 
lot,  the  conftable's  nephew,  and  the  admiral's  bro- 
ther, who  could  keep  up  the  king's  good  will  and  af- 
fection for  their  houfes.  He  was  very  agreeable  to 
this  prince,  becaufe  he  had  very  much  contributed  by 
his  courage  and  condud  to  the  taking  of  Calais,  and 
other  conquefts  :  But  being  infatuated  at  that  time 
VOL.  III.  F  t 
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A.  D.    with  the  errors  of  Calvin,  he  took  a  ftcp  which  dc- 
15-5-8.     ftroyed  him. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  conference  held  at  Pe- 


Beicarius,  ronne,  between  the  cardinal  of  Lor  am  and  Anthony 
Thin.  1.14.  d*  Granvelle  bilhop  of  Arras,  in  which  thefe  tworm- 
'nifters  reciprocally  declared  the  inclination  they  had 
to  make  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  The  bi- 
Ihop  inftfted  particularly  upon  the  danger  in  which 
religion  was  in  France,  upon  the  affe&ion  which  the 
two  C(iligni\s  had  for  the  new  feel,  and  upon  the 
conftable's  blind  love  towards  thofe  two  lords  his 
nephews  ;  and  communicated  to  him  what  was  con- 
tained in  fome  intercepted  letters,  in  which  1)andc- 
lot  fpoke  of  the  mafs  in  a  manner  altogether  fcanda- 
lous. 

When  the  cardinal  was  returned  to  court,  he  gave 
an  account  to  the  king  of  his  converfation  with  the 
bilhop  of  Arras,  and  did  not  forget  this  article.  His 
majefty  was  very  angry  at  it  ;  and  as  they  had  already 
made  him  fufpccl  Dewdelot  upon  this  head,  he  was 
refolved  to  enquire  into  it  himfelf. 

Dandelot  being  prefent  when  he  was  dining,  the 
king  careffed  him  very  much,  and  told  him  ;  in  a  feri- 
ous  tone,  that  he  had  heard  fome  reports  which  trou- 
bled him;  that  his  thoughts  and  intentions  towards 
him  were  fuch  as  his  fervices  deferved  ;  but  that  he 
had  received  an  indifferent  account  of  him  as  to  the 
bufinefs  of  religion  ;  that  he  defired  to  be  undeceived 
upon  that  head  by  himfelf;  and  that  he  would  have 
him  declare  upon  the  fpot,  what  he  thought  of  the 
mafs. 

Beicar.us.  Dandelot,  without»being  furpmed  or  confounded, 
Thuau.1.14-  after  having  told  the  king  that  he  had  a  very  grateful 
fenf.  of  his  kindnefs,  and  allured  him  of  his  zeal  for 
his  fervice,  added,  that  the  refpecl  which  he  owed 
to  him,  obliged  him  to  fpeak  freely  to  him,  and  that 
lince  hedelired  to  know  in  particular  what  he  thought 
of  the  mafs,  he  would  confefs  to  him,  that  he  was 
perlunded  the  mafs  was  a  piece  of  impiety. 
Mo-.niuc's  The  king  being  equally  furprized  and  exafperated 
,  at  this  blafphemy,  had  him  feized  immediately,  and 
font  him  priibner  to  the  caftle  of  Alelun.  His  officeof 
captsin-gcticral  of  the  infantry  was  given  to  Montluc 
•to-  ferve  in  that  capacity  at  the  liege  of  TbionviUe,  which 

the 
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the  duke  of  Guife  was  going  upon,  and  which  was    A.  D. 
no  ordinary  undertaking.  tff8. 

It  was  inverted  at  the  end  of  May,  and  notwith- 
Handing  the  vigorous  refiftance  of  the  befieged,  it 
capitulated  upon  the  twenty  fecond  of  June.  Mar- 
fhal dc  Struzzi  was  killed  at  it  with  a  musket-ball 
in  the  trench,  as  he  was  talking  with  the  duke  of 
Guifa  who  was  leaning  upon  his  fhoulder.  He  was 
a  lofs  to  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  always  fcrvcd 
with  a  great  deal  of  seal  and  valour. 

The  king  of  Spain's  affairs  went  no  better  by 
fca,  where  Mr.  de  Termes,  governor  of  Calais 
who  had  juft  received  the  ftaff  of  marfhal  of 
France,  by  the  death  of  Strozz*,  took  Dunkirk  in  four 
days.  He  abandoned  it  to  plunder,  as  well  as  Bcr- 
gues  St.  Vuinok,  and  made  fome  excurfions  as  far  as 
Newport;  but  the  fequel  of  this  expedition  was  not 
fo  fortunate  as  the  beginning. 

The  count  of  Egmont,  governor  of  the  county  of 
Flanders,  was  advanced  on  that  fide  with  great  part 
of  the  Spanijh  army.  The  marfhal,  whofe  army  con- 
lifted  of  but  twelve  thoufand  foot  and  two  thoufand 
horfe,  and  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  count 
of  JLjrmorfi)  intended  to  return  back  to  Calais,  and 
avoid  battle;  but  finding  himfelf  prefTed,  he  refolved 
to  accept  it. 

He  formed  his  troops  with  a  great  deal  of  skill; 
he  placed  his  right  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Aa,  co- 
vered his  left  with  his  chariots,  and  put  his  artillery 
in  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

They  fought  on  both  fides  with  a  great  deal  of  va- 
lour and  obftinacy;  and  the  victory  hung  in  fufpence: 
When  one  of  thole  accidents,  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  prudence,  turned  it  all  at  once  to  the 
fide  of  the  Spaniards. 

Ten  or  twelve  Englijb  fhips  happened  by  chance 
to  be  upon  that  coaft*  and  the  noife  of  the  cannon 
informed  them  of  the  battle.  They  entered  the  river 
by  the  help  of  the  tide,  which  was  then  coming  in  ; 
and  having  ranged  themfclves  in  order  in  the  middle, 
they  began  to  batter  the  right  wing  of  the  French  ar- 
my with  their  cannon.  It  was  impofiible  for  it  to 
ftand  fo  terrible  a  fire.  It  gave  way  ;  terror  run  thro* 
all  the  army,  and  the  rout  was  compleat.  There 
F  f  a  were 
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A.  CD.  were  two  thoufand  French  killed  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  and  a  great  many  were  knocked  on  the  head 
by  the  peafants  in  their  flight.  The  Spaniards  loft 
but  four  or  five  hundred  men.  The  marfhal  de  'Termes, 
who  had  actually  the  gout  upon  him,  and  was  dan-  * 
geroufly  wounded  in  the  head,  was  taken  prifoner. 
./ Rabutin"  *  he  count  °f  Egmont  made  a  prefent  of  two  hun- 
dred foldiers,  who  were  taken,  to  the  Englijh,  who 
had  done  him  fo  much  fervice;  and  they  were  car- 
ried, as  it  were,  in  triumph,  to  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land. 

This  defeat  happened  upon  the  third  of  July,  and 
very  much  abated  the  joy  which  the  conquefts  of  this 
campaign  had  occafioned  in  the  kingdom.  It  obliged 
the  duke  of  Guife  to  quit  Luxembourg,  where  he  had 
again  taken  fome  towns,  and  come  and  encamp  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Champagne  and  Picardy,  to  cover 
thofe  two  provinces  from  the  Spanifi  army,  which 
was  encreafing  every  day  towards  Maubeuge. 

There  was  another  alarm  tat  court  upon  the  news 
of  a  defcent  made  by  the  Englijh  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  lower  Brittany:  But  the  militia  of  that  pro- 
vince being  got  together,  .under  the  command  of  a 
gentleman,  whofe  name  was  Kerjimon,  attacked  the 
Englifh,  who  were  bufied  about  the  pillage  of  a  town, 
defeated  them,  killed  fix  hundred  of  them,  took  an 
hundred  prifoners,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  return  to 
their  (hips. 

The  war  was  carried  on  but  faintly  in  Tufcany  and 
Piedmont,  for  want  of  troops  on  both  fides.  Almoft  all 
the  forces  were  in  the  Netherlands  and  Picardy.  The 
Spaniards  advanced  as  far  as  Dourlens,  and  the  duke 
of  Guife  came  towards  Amiens.  It  was  not  doubted 
but  a  bloody  battle  would  have  enfued,  when,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  they  began  to  talk  of  peace 
in  good  earneft,  and  the  two  armies,  without  making 
any  motion  forward,  entrenched  themfelves,  the  Spa- 
niards upon  the  river  Authie,  and  the  French  upon  th« 
Somme  below  Amiens. 

The  conftable's  party,  which  feemed  to  be  entirely 

deftroyed  at  court,  rofe  again  through  the  cardinal  of  ' 

Lorain's  fault:  He  thought  his  intereft  was  fo  well 

k^uanu*,     eftablifhed,  that  he  fliould  not  for  the  future  want  the 

Beicar.Ltf.  afliftance  of  the  dutchefs  otValent'wois.    There  even 

fell 
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fell  fome  words  from  him  which  nettled  her  prodi-    A.  D. 
gioufly,  and  which  fhe  thought  flie  could  not  better     icc8. 
revenge  than  by  joining  with  the  conflable  againfl  the  '^•v 
houfe  of  Gu'tfe. 

This  lady,  though  feventy  years  of  age,  had  loft 
no  part  of  the  afcendant  which  fhe  had  over  the  king's 
mind.  She  was  at  no  difficulty  in  bringing  him  to  a 
refolution  of  making  peace,  to  which  he  was  already 
inclined  ;  and  (he  gave  him  to  underfland,  that  no 
one  was  more  capable  of  treating  about  it  than  the 
conflable,  who  being  a  prifoner  in  Flanders,  might, 
as  from  himfelf,  make  fome  advances  to  the  king  of 
Spain. 

The  king  having  approved  of  this  defign,  fhe  in- 
formed the  conftable  of  it,  and  afTured  him  at  the 
fame  time  of  her  good  intentions  towards  him,  and 
that  fhe  defigned  to  reftore  him  to  his  former  fa- 
vour. 

She  could  not  fend  him  more  acceptable  news ;  and 
he  began  with  gaining  the  duke  of  Savoy,  by  fhewing 
him  that  peace  was  the  only  way  for  him  to  be  re- 
flor'd  to  his  dominions;  and  that,  provided  he  would 
but  fecond  him,  he  fhould  foon  be  in  a  condition  to 
do  him  that  great  piece  of  fervice. 

This  was  attacking  the  duke  in  the  mofl  fenfible 
part.  He  flayed  with  the  Spaniards  only  becaufe  he 
could  not  hope  for  any  thing  from  France  equal  to 
what  he  found  among  them  under  his  misfortunes, 
the  command  of  armies  being  the  handfomeft  remedy 
that  a  prince  deprived  of  his  dominions  can  have. 

He  engaged,    therefore,   very  willingly  with  ttye 
conflable,  and  aded  fo  powerfully  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  that  he  contented  the  conflable  fhould  propofe 
a  conference  for  peace  to  the  king.    He  had  leave  to  Popciiniere, 
go  and  wait  upon  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  recei-  V5- 
ved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  could  not  be  pleafing  to  the 
duke  of  Guife.     He  obtained  what  he  defired.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  congrefs  (hould  be  held  in  the  middle 
of  Ofiober,  in  the  abbey  of  Cercamp,  where  a  cefTa-Belcar-1-2|5' 
tion  of  arms  was  immediately  concluded. 

The  firft  propofals  which  were  made  on  both  fides, 

were  rejected  by  each  party ;  but  the  cefTation  of  arms 

was  prolonged.     The  conftable  was  fometimes  at 

cpurt,  and  fometimes  in  Flanders,  without  being  able 

Ff  3  te 
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J.'  D.  to  bring  any  thing  forward.  At  laft,  one  day,  he  told 
i^S.  tne  king  or"  Spam,  that  he  was  tired  with  to  many 

V^Y"****  goings  backwards  and  forwards  to  no  purpote,  and 
therefore  was  come  to  confine  himlelf  in  prifon  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days ;  but  to  be  fare  he  did  not 
expert  to  be  taken  at  his  word:  For  indeed  he  knew 
that  this  prince,  fince  the  death  of  CharlesV.  his  fa- 
ther, which  happened  upon  the  twenty  firft  of  Sep- 
tember, was  very  delirous  of  returning  into  Spain, 
and  of  leaving  the  Netherlands,  and  his  dominions  in 
Italy,  quiet  and  fettled  before  he  went.  Immediately, 
upon  this,  the  death  of  Mary,  queen  of  England, 
his  fpoufe,  happened,  which  made  the  concerns  of 
that 'kingdom  more  indifferent  to  him,  as  he  had  no 
children  by  her ;  and  being  obliged  to  renounce  that 
crown,  he  allured  the  conftable  he  was  fincerely  de- 
firou's  of  peace,  and  contented  to  give  him  his  liberty, 
that  he  might  uie  his  endeavours  towards  it.  His 
ranfom  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns, 

xtftrytf      and  the  plenipotentiaries,  had  orders  on  both  fides  to 

la  Popdi-    meet;  ac  Cateau-CambreJis    in   the  beginning;   of  the 

mere,  3. 5.    ,-  ., 

following  year. 

The  con  (table  returned  to  court,  which  was  then 
at  St.  Germain,  obtained  the  king's  pardon  for  his 
nephew  Dande/ot,  and  what  chagrin'd  the  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Guife  moft,  Mr.  de  Damville,  the  con- 
ftable's  fon,  married  Henrietta  de  la  Mark,  grand- 
daughter of  the  dutchefs  of  Valentinois,  and  the  king 
ordered  the  nuptials  to  be  celebrated  with  all  poflible 
magnificence. 

lii  the  mean  time  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land ^\.  the  two  kings  to  a  nonplus.  The  Engltjh, 
without  much  deliberation,  had  raifed  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Ann  Bullen,  to  the 
throne.  The  king  of  Spain  offered  to  marry  her, 
Which  (lie  refufed ;  as  fne  did  the  propofal  which  was 
made  her  of  marrying  one  of  the  tons  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand. 

France  behaved  in  a  quire  different  manner.  It  was 
refolved  there,  that  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scotland, 
and  wife  to  the  dauphin,  ihould  take  the  title  and 
arms  of  queen  of  England,  as  being  only  daugh- 
ter and  heirefs  of  James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  grand- 
fon  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England',  and  pretending 
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that  Elizabeth  was  incapable  of  the  crown,'  as  being   j     /). 
illegitimate,  the  more  ib,  as  the  parliament  of  Eng-  ' 

land)  in  Mary's  reign,  had  declared  the  divorce  of 
Henry.Vl\\.  from  Catherine  of  Arragon  unlawful, 
and  that  by  that  a6t  Elizabeth  was  baftardiz'd. 

But  Elizabeth  being  fecure  of  the  proteitant  party, 
which  was  much  ftronger  in  England  than  the  catho- 
lick,  laughed  at  all  this,  andfoon  pulled  off' the  mask, 
and  declared  herfelf  againft  the  catholick  religion. 
It  is  probable  enough,  that  from  that  time  (he  took 
the  refolutioh  of  not  marrying,  that  fiie  might  reign 
with  the  greater  independance :  But  as  (he  found  the 
kingdom  of  England  was  drained  of  men  and  mo- 
ney, fhe  refolved  at  the  fame  time  to  make  peace 
with  France,  and  enter  into  a  ftricT:  alliance  with  the 
proteitant  princes  in  Germany,  and  the  lords  of  Scot- 
land and  France  of  the  fame  religion,  with  a  dcfign 
to  embroil  thofe  two  kingdoms,  in  cafe  the  queen 
of  Scotland  Ihould  make  ufc  of  their  forces  to  difpute 
the  crown  of  England  with  her. 

The  ftep  which  had  been  taken  in  France,  of  ac-  CcUefjioa  , 
knowledging  the  queen  of  Scotland  for  queen  of  Eng-  treat!"  h 
land,  was  no  hindrance  to  theadmiffion  of  Elizabeth's  Leonard, 
miniftcrs  to  the   conferences  at  Catcau-CambreJis , '•  2' 
the  chief  of  whom  was  William  Howard,  her  lord, 
chamberlain. 

There  was  no  mention  made  in  thefe  conferences 
of  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre :  The 
manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  explained  them- 
felves  at  thole  of  Cercarap,  having  fhewed  the  conftable 
that  the  court  of  Spain  was  refolved  to  hear  nothing 
upon  this  article,  though  Charles  V.  in  his  will,  had 
ordered  his  Ion  to  have  it  examin'd  according  to  the 
rules  of  confcience.  The  two  great  difficulties 
which  remained  to  fettle,  were  the  rdtitution  of  Ca- 
lais to  the  Englijh,  and  that  of  Piedmont  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy. 

The  king  of  Spain  did  not  trouble  himfelf  much 
about  Calais  with  regard  to  the  intercll  of  the  Eng- 
iijb,  but  only  becaufe,  if  the  French  kept  that  place, 
the  frontier  of  France  would  for  the  future  be  out  of 
danger  of  being  attacked  by  England.  He  propofed 
that  Calais  Ihould  be  fequeftered  into  his  hands ;  but 
Ff  the 
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A.   2).   the  king  and  the  queen  of  England  rejected  this  pro- 
15-58.     pofal. 

.Vv^  A  s  that  princefs  defired  peace,  though  fhe  pretend- 
%  ed  the  contrary  ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Ihe  could 
not  without  difgufting  the  Englijh  make  an  abfolute 
ceffion  of  Calais  to  France,  a  middle  way  was  taken 
to  palliate  or  cover  this  ceffion.  It  was  to  leave  the 
king  of  France  in  pofTeffion  of  Calais  for  eight  years ; 
at  the  end  of  which  he  obliged  himfelf  to  reftore  it, 
under  pain  of  paying  five  hundred  thoufand  crowns  to 
England ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  this  payment,which 
Ihould  be  made  either  for  the  refufal  or  delay  of  the 
reftitution,  the  EngHJh  might  make  ufe  of  arms  to 
retake  that  place'after  this  term, 

A.T>.  1559.      The  Spaniards  did  not  oppofe  this  treaty,  which 

Belcar.  1.8.  was  figned  at  Catean-CamhreJis  upon  the  fecond  of 
April.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  probability,  that  be- 
fore this  was  figned,  the  king  of  France  had  conclu- 
ded with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  that  the  difficulties 
which  gave  ground  to  the  conferences  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French,  while  the  latter  were  treat- 
ing with  England,  were  only  to  gain  time,  and  make 
England  and  France  fign  firft ;  for  the  next  day  the 
French  and  Spaniards  figned  their  treaty  likewife. 

»  This  treaty  occafioned  great  murmurings  againft 

the  conflable,  for  the  lofles  it  was  faid  he  had  brought 
upon  France,  and  which  were  attributed  to  his  im- 
patience of  feeing  himfelf  at  court  again,  able  to  fup- 
port  his  houfe  againft  that  of  Guife,  which  had  endea- 
voured to  ruin  it. 

By  this  treaty  the  towns  taken  on  both  fides  fince 
the  war,  were  reciprocally  reftored.  France  return- 
ed the  duke  of  Savoy  his  dominions,  except  Turin, 
Pignerol,  Quiers,  Chivas,  and  Villeneuve  d'Aft,  which 
the  king  kept  till  the  pretenfions  he  had  to  the  domi- 
nions of  Savoy,  by  vertue  of  the  right  of  Louifa  of 
Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.  had  been  examined;  be- 
fides  which,  till  the  king  of  France  had  evacuated 
thofe  five  places,  the  king  of  Spain  was  to  keep  gar- 
rifons  in  r*reeifiisA  Aft\  fo  that  the  duke  of  Savoy 
was  far  from  being  entirely  matter  of  all  his  domi- 
nions. 

As  the  king  had  taken  many  more  towns  in  the 
Netherlands,  Tufcaxy,  the  ifle  of  Corjica,  Piedra'mt, 

and 
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and  .Savoy,  than  the  king  of  Spain  had  taken  from  A.  D. 
France ,  it  was  this  which  railed  fuch  murmurings  if 5-9. 
againft  the  conftable.  They  reckoned  up  two  hun- 
dred  towns  and  fortrefTes  which  the  king  had  furren- 
dered ;  and  there  were  fome  who  faid,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  that  Henry  II.  had  bought  the  liberty  of  the 
conftable  his  favourite  at  a  dearer  price  than  had  been 
paid  for  that  of  Francis  I.  when  he  left  his  prifon  at 
Madrid. 

But  after  all,  except  the  dominions  of  Savoy ,  which 
the  king  could  not  help  reftoring  fooner  or  later,  and 
the  capital  of  which  he  referved  to  himfelf,  and  four 
other  confiderable  towns,  Calais,  which  remained 
to  him  with  all  its  dependances,  and  the  towns  of 
Picardy  which  were  reftored  to  him,  were  not  worth 
lefs  than  thefe,  which  he  furrendered  himfelf.  The 
places  which  he  had  taken  in  the  ifle  of  Cor/tea  and 
Tufcany  were  a  fmall  matter,  and  would  have  beeri 
a  vaft  expence  to  him  to  have  kept  them,  if  the  war 
had  continued.  Thofe  hundreds  of  fortrefTes  they 
Ipake  of,  were,  for  the  moft  part,  nothing  but  little 
caftles  belonging  to  lords  of  boroughs  and  villages, 
which  they  feized,  in  order  to  fcour  the  enemy's 
country,  in  which  they  put  a  company  of  foldiers 
for  a  garrifon,  which  they  befieged  with  four  or  five 
hundred  men,  which  they  took  and  abandoned  ac- 
cording as  they  were,  or  were  not,  mafters  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  fuch  as  thofe  in  which  we  faw  the  Germans 
in  the  laft  wars  of  Italy  intrench  themfelves  to  fpoil 
the  ground,  and  which  were  never  taken  notice  of  in 
treaties. 

The  fingle  advantage  of  having  fcnt  the  Englijh 
over  fea,  was  worth  more  than  all  this;  but  I  know 
not  why  it  is  reckoned  for  nothing,  that  by  this 
treaty  the  king  was  not  obliged  to  return  Metz,TouI, 
zndfardua,  with  all  their  dependances,  which  were 
a  confiderable  augmentation  of  the  kingdom,  and 
covered  it  on  the  fide  of  Champagne,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  weak  part  of  the  realm,  and  that  he 
.was  left  at  liberty  to  maintain  himfelf  in  them,  as 
he  did  when  he  treated,  and  concluded  peace  with 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. There  was  afterwards  at  the  treaty  of  Mun- 
fler,  an  irrevocable  ccffion  made  of  thofe  three 
•  cities 
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A.  D.  cities  to  the  crown  of  France,  -with  tie  confett,  ad- 
T-SS9-  v*ee>  an<^  w*H°f  fkc  ekttors,  princes,  andftates  of  the 
empire. 

The  general  peace  being  thus  concluded,  nothing 
was  thought  of  but  celebrating  the  marriages  which 
were  to  cement  it.  They  were,  that  of  the  king  of 
Spain  to  Elizabeth  the  king's  daughter,  and  that  of 
Margaret  the  king's  fifter,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The 
duke  of  Aha,  accompanied  with  William  prince  of 
Orange,  Lamoral  count  of  Egmont,  and  feveral  other 
lords,  came  to  Paris  in  "June,  to  marry  the  princefs 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  with  a  great  deal  of  magnificence,  but 
ended  in  a  very  mournful  manner. 

Among  the  diverfions  which  ufually  attend  thefe 
forts  of  rejoicings,  they  did  not  fail,  efpccially  in 
France,  to  give  that  of  tournaments.  The  king  very 
much  loved  that  military  exercife,  as  dangerous  as  it 
was,  becaufe  he  was  very  dexterous  at  it.  He  gave 
publick  notice  of  one  of  that  kind,  which  was  called, 
Pas  cC  Armes,  It  was  to  laft  three  days,  and  the  king 
was  tQ  be  the  firlt  challenger,  with  the  duke  of  Guife, 
the  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  prince  of  Ferrara,  in  the 
lids  in  the  rue  St.  Antoine. 

He  fuftained  feveral  afTaults  the  firft  day  with  a 
great  deal  of  applaufe.  He  did  the  fame  the  fecond 
day,  which  was  the  thirtieth  of  June.  Towards  the 
evening,  when  they  were  going  to  give  over,  he  had 
a  mind  to  break  another  lance  with  the  count  of 
Montgomeri,  captain  of  the  Scots  guard,  fon  of  Mr. 
de  Lorges.  The  queen,  as  if  flie  had  fome  forefight 
of  the  misfortune  which  was  to  happen,  begged  of 
him  twice  not  to  tilt  any  more,  and  got  the  duke 
of  Savoy  to  defire  the  fame;  but  he  was  obftinate, 
and  fent  a  lance  to  the  count,  j 

They  both  entered  the  lifts,  ran  againft  each  other, 
and  broke  their  lances,  and  a  fplinter  of  one  of  them 
ftriking  upon  the  vifer  of  the  king's  head  piece,  went 
very  deep  into  his  right  eye.  The  blood  which  came 
guftiing  out  of  the  wound,  fhewed  the  danger  of 
it. 

After  the  firft  drefllng  was  taken  off,  the  wound  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  very  bad  condition;  and  in  a  few- 
days  the  life  of  his  mnjefty  was  defpaired  of.  One  of 

thole 
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thofe  whom  this  unlucky  accident  difturbed  the  moft,  j 
was  the  duke  of  Savoy,  becaufe  the  ceremony  of  his 
marriage  with  the  king's  filler  was  deferred  till  that 
between  Elizabeth  of  France  and  the  king  of  Spain 
was  over:  And  he  was  appreheniire,  that  if  the  king 
fhould  die,  the  court  would  change  the  resolution 
about  his  marriage,  and  the  rem'tution  of  his  domi- 
nions, which  feveral  of  the  council,  and  efpecially 
the  marfhal  de  Eriffac,  had  very  much  oppoled.  He 
came  in  great  uneafmets  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and 
reprefented  to  him  of  what  confequence  it  was  to 
him,  that  the  thing  fhould  be  concluded  immediately. 
His  majefty,  conlidering  the  juitice  of  his  demand, 
ordered  that  they  fhould  be  married  in  his  chamber, 
which  was  performed  upon  the  ninth  of  July.  He 
died  the  next  day,  which  was  the  eleventh  after  his 
wound,  in  the  forty  firft  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir- 
teenth of  his  reign. 

Never  was  the  death  of  a  king  of  Trance  more  fa~ 
tal  to  that  kingdom,  by  reafon  of  the  jnisfortunes 
which  followed  it.  The  prefages  of  them  were  fore- 
feen  in  the  powerful  and  inceuled  parties  which  di- 
vided the  court ;  in  the  youth  of  Francis  the  dauphin, 
who  afcended  the  throne  without  experience,  and  in 
a  very  indifferent  ftate  of  health ;  in  the  party  of  the 
hereticks,  which  grew  ftronger  every  day  among  the 
people  and  nobility ;  and  in  the  difpofirion  of  the 
neighbouring  princes,  who  were  too  much  inclined 
to  take  the  advantage  of  fuch  a  misfortune,  the  peace 
not  being  as  yet  iufficiently  fettled. 

But  independently  of  all  thefe  perplexing  circum- 
ftances,  the  death  of  the  king  would  have  deferred 
the  lamentation  of  his  people.  France  under  his  reign 
was  become  more  powerful  arid  formidable  than  it 
had  been  for  a  long  time  before.  Charles  V.  loft  at 
firft  that  fuperiority  which  he  had  gained  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  and  could  not  recover  it  any  more  than 
'Philip  II.  even  after  the  battle  of  St.  Qucntin,  the 
lofs  of  which  was  foon  repaired,  to  the  great  aftonifh- 
ment  of  all  Europe,  which  faw  France  victorious  and 
conquering  almoft  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  threa- 
tened with  deftru6Hon  and  utter  ruin. 

Henry  was  the  delight  of  his  people,  and  cfpccuil- 
ly  of  his  court,  which  was  very  polite,  but  at  the 

lame 
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A.  D.  fame  time  almoft  as  corrupt  as  that  of  his  predeccflbr. 
His  handfome  mein,  his  fweet  and  affable  behaviour 
drew  him  refpe<3,  and  gained  him  the  heaus  of  thofe 
who  came  near  him.  He  was  very  well  made,  nim- 
ble, dexterous  in  all  the  exercifes  of  arms,  hunting, 
tennis,  the  mall,  riding,  full  of  politenefs,  and  very 
agreeable,  though  his  complexion  was  a  little  brown. 
No  jefting  word  ever  came  from  him  that  was  dif- 
pleafing  to  his  courtiers ;  and  when  he  had  heard  of 
an  handfome  adion  done  by  any  of  his  officers,  he 
took  care  upon  all  occafions  to  commend  it,  to  ex- 
prefs  his  fatisfa&ion  at  it,  and  did  not  let  it  go  un- 
commenC''  rewar<ted :  But  then  fome  certain  faults  once  com- 
1. 3.  mitted  never  went  out  of  his  memory  ;  and  whatever 

good  looks  he  might  beftow  upon  thofe  who  com- 
mitted them,  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  him  forget 
them. 

guirti  itt-  ^.e  was  a  warri°ur5  and  generally  commanded  his 
tnt'lfodet  artnies  in  perfon;  and  the  experience  which  he  had 
de  Seive,  the  acquired  in  the  bufinefs  of  war,  while  he  was  dau- 

fSor  *?"  Phin»  ^  a^er  ^e  was  king?  lia<*  niac*e  him  an  able 
Venice,"™  an^  skilful  general.  Being  aflifted  with  the  con- 
tbe  iMiQim  flable's  advice,  he  ufually  took  very  good  meafures 
tf  Mr.  La-  fn  his  military  eriterprixes,  and  gained  the  reputation 
moignon.  Q^a  great  pO}i|;jc{an^  at  jeart,  in  the  opinion  of  the  fe- 

nate  at  Venice,  who  were  good  judges. 

Brantome,  He  is  accufed  of  letting  his  minifters  have  too  much 
"C"  aumority ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  refolved  to  have 
humbled  the  princes  of  the  houfe  ofGuife,  the  heads 
of  which  made  too  great  an  advantage  of  the  power 
he  gave  them.  The  thing  would  probably  have  de- 
pended upon  the  cjutchefs  of  Valentinois,  who  always 
knew  how  to  gain  and  continue  miftrefs  of  his  heart. 
The  policy  which  this  lady  made  ufe  of  in  her  great- 
eft  old  age  was  to  put  on  a  mighty  fhew  of  modera- 
tion, to  be  obliging  as  far  as  her  intereft  would  give 
her  leave,  to  expreis  great  7,eal  againft  the  hereticks, 
3nd  great  regard  for  religion,  which  this  prince  loved 
fincerely,  to  make  him  enter  artfully  into  her  defigns, 
without  his  perceiving  that  fhe  intended  to  govern 
him.  By  thefe  means  fhe  became  the  fovereign  difc 
pofer  of  the  fortune  of  the  great  ones  at  court,  ,an4 
raifed  and  brought  down,  when  fhepleafed,  the  houfe 
of  Guife,  and  that  of  the  conftable. 

Henry 
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Henry  applied  himfelf  very  diligently  to  bufmefs.    A.  D. 
He  made  fome  very  good  ordinances,  and  feveral  for     i  $-5-9. 
the  fecurry  of  religion  againft  the  new  errors,  the  S^V"^ 
followers    of   which    he   profecuted    with    vigour. 
He  would  have  done  it  with  yet  more  feverity,  if  Tkiaui.LioI 
the  parliament  of  Taris,  fome  members  of  which 
were  already  very  much  infe&ed,  and  fome  others, 
through  an  unfeafonable  piece  of  companion,  as  was 
feen  afterwards,  had  not  oppofed  the  rigour  of  his 
edids. 

This  prince,  who  was  very  religious  in  other  re- 
fpe&s,  was  not  exempt  from  an  infirmity  too  com- 
mon with  princes.  His  amours,  in  which  he  was  ge- 
nerally very  fickle,  were  conftant  to  none  but  the 
dutchefs  of  Pakxtinoit\  and  this  with  the  greaterfcan-, 
dal,  becaufe  it  was  faid,  that  his  predecetfbr  had  had 
more  than  friendfhip  for  her. 

Befides  fome  natural  children,  he  had  a  pretty  great 
number  of  legitimate  ones.  One  of  his  fons  and 
two  of  his  daughters  died  when  young,  and  he  left 
four  fons  and  three  daughters  behind  him,  namely, 
Francis  II.  who  was  his  immediate  fucceffor,. 
Charles,  Henry,  and  Francis,  Elizabeth  queen  of  Spaitt, 
Claude  dutchels  of  Lorain,  and  Margaret ,  who  feveral 
years  after  married  Henry  the  great;  but  whofe  mar- 
riage  was  declared  null. 
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Francis  II. 

F"   I    '*&HE  reign  of  Francis  II.  may  be  looked 

upon  as  the  molt  unfortunate  that  Francs 

had  yet  feen,  upon  the  account  of  the 

breaking  out   of  the  moft  bloody  and 

-^^-         moft  obflinate  civil  wars,  which  wafted 

it  for  near  feventy  years  almoft  without  interruption, 

which  eftablilhed  herefy  in  it  upon  the  ruins  of  the 

true  religion,  and  forced  our  kings  to  grant  churches, 

liberties,  and  privileges,  to  the  ihoft  declared  enemies 

of  the  church,  in  a  kingdom  where,  fince  the  con- 

verfion  of  the  French  nation  to  chriftianity,  for  the 

fpace  of  eleven  or  twelve  centuries,  no  errors  had 

ever  been  tolerated.    The  end  of  thefe  misfortunes 

was  not  feen  till  the  reign  of  Lewis  le  grand,  who, 

notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  the  moft  powerful 

princes   in  alliance  againft  him,  gave  herefy  the  laft 

mortal  blow,  and  had  the  glory  of  uniting  all  his 

fubjecls  in  the  bofom  of  the  true  church. 

The  ambition  and  jealoufy  of  the  great  people  pro- 
duced all  thefe  diforders.  They  palliated  them,  au- 
thorized them,  and  confecrated  tjiem,  as  I  may  fay, 

by 
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by  the  fpecious  pretences  of  religion  ;  and  never  was  A.  D 
there  a  plainer  proof  of  what  importance  it  is  to  fove-  1 5-5-9 
reigns  not  to-let  novelties  in  that  particular  take  footing 
in  their  kingdoms,  which,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  ages,  after  having  been  looked  up- 
on at  firft  as  nothing  but  a  fubje6t  of  difpute  among 
divines,  become  inlenfibly  motives  or  a  pretence  for 
wars,  and  the  occafion  of  the  rebellion  of  the  people 
againft  their  lawful  fovereigns,  and  of  the  entire  fub- 
verfion  of  a  kingdom. 

In  the  preceding  reign  two  factions  divided  the 
court,  that  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  and  that  of  the 
conftable  Montmorency.  A  third  arofe  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this,  which  was  that  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  who  fince  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  had  had  but 
little  intcreft  and  power.  The  queen-mother,  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  however  ambitious  fhe  might  be,  and 
whatever  inclination  fhe  might  have  for  governing, 
was  not  in  a  condition  of  forming  a  fourth ;  but  (he 
refolved  to  ftrike  in  with  one  of  the  three,  in  hopes 
of  feeing  herfelf  one  day  at  the  head  of  that  which 
fhe  fhould  join ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  confldera- 
tion,fhe  united  with  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Guife. 
Her  junction  under  the  authority  of  the  king,  who 
being  in  the  feventeenth  year  was  a  major,  rendered 
this  faction  the  reigning  one,  and  the  conftable  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Chaatilli. 

Anthony  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  firft  prince 
of  the  blood,  and  the  prince  of  Conde  his  brother, 
were  in  like  manner  removed  from  court.  It  is  true, 
they  were  honourably  employed ;  the  firft  was  to  carry 
as  far  as  the  Pyrenees,  Elizabeth  of  France ,  the  king's 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  king  of  Spain; 
and  the  fecond  was  fent  into  the  Netherla nds,  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  Cateau-CambreJls,  and  the  trea- 
ty of  alliance  which  had  fmce  been  made  between  the 
two  crowns,  and  to  prefent  in  the  king's  name  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  to  the  king  of 
Spain. 

Thefe  two  princes,  though  very  well  perfuaded  of 
the  motives  for  which  they  were  put  upon  thofe  two 
employs,  accepted  them,  not  having  any  apparent  rea- 
fon  for  refufing  them,  and  being  apprchenfive  of  ma- 
king themfelves  fufpe&ed  if  they  (hould ;  but  during 

the 
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A .  D.  the  ab fence  of  the  prince  of  Condc,  he  received  a  blow 
15-5-9.  which  was  very  fenfible  to  him. 
:\^y^J  The  late  king,  before  he  died,  had  defigned  the  go- 
D'Aviia,  l.i.  vernment  of  Picardy  for  this  prince ;  and  he  hoped, 
that  the  king  would  follow  the  intentions  of  his  pre- 
decefTor  the  more,  becaufe  he  had  a  very  fmall  eftate, 
and  had  no  office  to  fupport  his  rank  of  prince  of  the 
blood  with  any  dignity ;  but  at  the  time  he  was  in 
the  Netherlands,  this  government  was  given  to  mar- 
fhal  de  Briffac.  This  news  put  him  into  a  fury; 
and  as  foon  as  he  was  returned,  he  refolved  to  be  re- 
venged. But  in  a  conference  which  he  had  at  Ven- 
dome  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  with  admiral  de  Co- 
Itgn't,  Dandelot,  the  cardinal  of  Cbatillon  the  confta- 
ble's  nephews,  with  £  Ardres,  who  came  thither 
Jikewife  from  that  lord,  withCbarles  count  of  Roche- 
foucaud,  Francis  of  Vendome,  Vidame  of  Chartres, 
Anthony  de  Croy,»  count  of  <Porcien,  the  opinion,  was 
not  to  precipitate  matters.  It  was  the  king  of  Na- 
varre and  the  admiral  who  gained  this  determination , 
having  both  of  them  much  more  patience  and  mode- 
ration than  the  prince  of  Conde,  whofe  impetuous 
temper  was  always  far  from  keeping  within  bounds ; 
but  fometime  after  the  departure  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, he  made  a  new  attempt  to  animate  the  people 
of  his  party. 

He  called  them  together  in  his  cattle  of  La  Ferte, 

upon  the  confines  of  Champagne,  where  he  repeated 

to  them  what  he  had  faid  at  the  conferences  of  Ven- 

dbme,  about  the  defigns  of  the  court  to  keep  them  all 

in  flavery  and  oppremon,  and  reprefented  to  them  fe- 

veral  fteps  that  had  been  taken  with  the  king  and 

queen,  the  infignificancy  of  which  ought  to  convince 

them  at  the  fame  time  of  thede(ire  they  had  to  deftroy 

them,  and  that  this  was  not  a  feafon  for  moderation. 

He  fpoke  ib  ftrongly,  and  daggered  them  fo  much  by 

Brantome,    the  reafons  he  brought,   and  by  a  certain  princely  and 

r"a!r8Ci*L    foldierly  eloquence,  which  was  natural  to  him,  and 

j>rL«o/Co'n-  which  in  fpeaking  prodigioufly  improved  his  counte- 

de.    "        nance  and  looks,  which  were  low  and  mean,  that 

they  all  concluded  to  take  up  arms. 

The  admiral  himfelf  applauded  this  refolution  ; 
but  he  added,  that  it  ought  to  be  managed  with  pru- 
dence; that  after  having  coniidered  of  it,  he  thpught 

they 
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they  could  not  fucceed  in  their  enterprizes  but  by  one  ^  j) 
way ;  and  he  laid  before  them  the  general  plan  which  If  ^Q' 
he  had  formed  thereupon.  \^\s^J 

France,  faid  he  to  them,  is  foil  of  pepple  who  have  D-Aviia,u. 
embraced  the  new  fects ;  there  are  amongft  them  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  Notwithstanding 
the  ftricl:  fearches  which  have  been  made,  and  the 
terrible  punifhments  which  have  been  inflicied  upon 
them  to  exterminate  them,  they  multiply  every  day, 
both  in  the  provinces,  and  even  in  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  The  rigour  with  which  they  treat  them 
when  they  forpme  them,  has  put  them  into  rage  and 
defpair.  It  is  a  longtime  fincethey  would  have  made 
fome  efforts  to  have  delivered  themfelves  from  this 
oppreflion,  if  they  had  had  heads  capable  of  govern- 
ing them,  and  fuggefting  means  to  them  for  obtaining 
liberty  of  confcience.  If  we  know  how  to  make 
our  advantage  of  their  difpofition,  they  will  find  in 
us  the  fupport  which  they  want,  and  we  fhall  have  in 
them  wherewith  to  form  a  formidable  party.  Their 
adverfaries  are  ours,  and  they  are  perfuaded  of  it. 
They  afcribethe  new  edicts  which  have  been  publifhed 
againft  them,  and  the  laft  punilhments  which  have 
been  inflicted  upon  fome  of  their  feel:,  to  the  cardinal 
of  Lorain  and  the  duke  of  Guife;  and  they  will  be 
rejoiced  to  ferve  under  us  againft  our  common  ene- 
mies. The  apprehenfion  they  are  in  of  feeing  the  per- 
fecution  encreafe,  efpecially,  fince  the  peace  made 
with  Spain,  will  engage  them  not  to  fpare  either  their 
fortunes  or  their  lives  to  iecond  us,  if  once  we  take 
them  under  our  protection.  By  this  means  we  fhall 
have  foldiers  and  money  ;  and  when  we  have  once 
declared  our  felves,  we  may  depend  upon  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  queen  of  England,  and  the  proteftant  prin- 
ces of  Germany,  whole  intereft  will  be  common 
with  the  proteftants  of  France.  The  Germans  are  ve- 
ry warm  and  zealous  for  their  religion,  as  has  been 
feen  by  experience  in  the  wars  which  they  have  main- 
tained againft  Charles  V.  at  the  expence  of  their  own 
dominions,  which  fome  among  them  have  loft  for 
this  caufe  alone.  Laftly,  we  fhall  cover  ourfelves 
from  the  reproaches  which  they  throw  upon  us,  of  im- 
broiling  the  kingdom  for  our  ambition,  and  out  of  the 
delire  of  having  a  (hare  in  the  government  and  office*  of 
VOL.  III.  Gg  th« 
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.  iD.  the  ftate.  The  war  which  we  fhall  undertake  will  t* 
15-5-9.  grounded  upon  confcientious  reafons  and  interefls, 
and  will  be'a  religious  war.  This  is  the  method  we 
mutl  take,  if  we  refolve  to  have  recourfe  to  arms. 

All  thefe  things,  to  the  misfortune  of  France  and 
the  church,  were  but  too  well  contrived:  They  had 
the  general  approbation  of  all  the  afTembly,  feveral  of 
whom  were  already  infected  with  the  new  errors.  Se- 
crecy was  very  much  recommended,  and  they  began 
from  that  time  to  take  meafores  for  the  execution  of 
the  defign.  The  prince  of  Conde  was  declared  the 
head  of  the  enterprise ;  but  the  mute  head,  as  the  hi- 
ftorians  of  that  time  exprefs  themfelves,  becaufe  he 
was  not  to  be  named,  nor  appear  to  be  concerned  in 
it,  till  affairs  were  brought  to  a  certain  point.  Dan* 
delot  and  the  Vidame  of  Chartres,  were  commiffioned 
to  act  more  immediately,  to  form  the  faction  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  an  employ  for  which  they  were  ve- 
ry proper,  by  reafon  of  their  intriguing  genius  and 
quarrelfome  temper,  provided  that  they  could  but  fuf- 
ficiently  moderate  both. 

But  before  I  unfold  this  famous  intrigue  any  far- 
ther^ I  ought  to  give  here  a  fummary  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  herefy  in  France,  that  I  may  the  better  fhew  the 
progrefs  it  had  already  made,  when  this  fame  year 
15^9,  it  was  preparing  to  give  thofe  violent  fhocks  to 
the  kingdom  which  quite  overturned  it.  I  (hall  give 
an  account  of  fome  incidents  which  happened  in  the 
preceding  reigns,  which  were  occafioned  by  the  here- 
fy, and  rooft  of  which  I  have  hitherto  deferred  rela- 
ting on  purpofe,  becaufe  they  did  not  produce  at 
that  time  any  commotions,  or  very  confiderable  events 
in  the  kingdom,  and  they  would  have  too  much  in- 
terrupted the  thread  of  the  reft  of  the  hiftory. 

Luther's  herefy  wasamonfter,which  produced  a  great 
number  of  others ;  and  it  is  natural  that  this  fhould 
happen:  For  after  an  herefiarch  has  thrown  oft' his  obe- 
dience to  the  church,  his  difciples  cannot  make  any 
more  fcruple  to  alter  or  correct  his  fyftem  of  religion, 
than  he  did  to  invent  a  new  one.  Several  doctors 
of  Germany  acted  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  their 
matter  Luther-,  and  Cahin  thought  he  was  ftill  lefs 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  decifions.  He  adopted  fome 
cf  them,  and  troubled  himfelf  but  little  about  the  reft. 

But 
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iBut  before  Calvin  began  to  dogmatize  in  France,  the  A.  fD. 
Lutherans  had  already  made  feveral  attempts  to  fpread  i  $-<-n. 
their  doctrine  there.  V^y"^ 

The  good  reeeption  which  Francis  I-gave  learned 
men,  brought  feveral  foreigners  into  France,  fome 
of  whom  being  already  infatuated  with  the  new  er- 
rors, taught  them  privately,  and  by  their  emi/Taries 
fowed  the  firft  feeds  of  herefy  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  year  1523,  a  man  of  another  character^ 
whofe  name  was  'John  le  Clerc,  a  carder  of  wooll  at 
Meaux,  had  the  impudence  to  call  the  pope  antichrift 
in  his  converfation.  Being  convicted  of  this  blafphe- 
my,  he  was  condemned  to  be  whipped;  and  after- 
wards retiring  to  Metz,  and  having  carried  his  confi- 
dence fo  far  as  to  pull  down  the  images  of  a  chapel, 
he  was  burnt  alive.  He  merited  for  this  to  be 
put  by  Theodore  Beza  in  the  number  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  feet,  and  to  bear  the  title  of  firft  founder  of 
the  Calvinift  churches  of  Mcaux  and  Metz. 

William  Brifonnet  bifliop  of  Meaux  was  cited  upon  Claude  Ro- 
this  occafionby  the  parliament,  where  he  juftified  him-  bere.iuGail. 
felf,  and  behaved  afterwards  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to'?1;?'.  - 

i     j        •  Sc.Marthe  in 

remove  all  tufpicion  ;  but  he  had  given  ground  Gall,  chrift. 
to  this  trouble  which  he  received,  by  employing 
about  him,  as  perfons  well  acquainted  with  learn- 
ing, James  le  Feure  a  native  of  Eftaples  in  Picarcky, 
whom  the  faculty  of  'Paris  afterwards  cut  off  from 
their  body,  by  reafon  of  his  errors,  Arnald  and  Ger- 
ard Rouffel,  who  were  likewife  Picards,  and  William 
Farffl,  one  of  Dauphine,  all  perfons  infected  with  ill 
doctrine.  He  fent  them  away  as  foon  as  he  knew 
what  they  were;  but  that  did  not  repair  the  mifchief 
they  had  done  in  the  diocefe,  and  it  was  looked  upon 
as  certain,  that  Meaux  was  the  firft  place  in  the  king- 
dom where  the  herefy  had  dared  to  fliew  it  felf.  Of 
fomuch  confequence  is  it,  and  fo  much  is  it  the  duty 
and  honour  of  prelates,  to  refufe  their  efteem  and  pro- 
tection to  thofe  who  are  fufpected  in  point  of  faith, 
whatever  merit  they  may  have  in  other  refpects. 

The  taking  of  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pa'via  in 
the  year  ipf,  emboldened thefe innovators:  But  Lou- 
ifa  of  Savoy,  the  king's  mother,  and  recent  of  the 
kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  troublefome  affairs 
which  (he  had  upon  her  hands,  did  not  neglect  this. 
G  g  i  The 
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A.  D.  The  parliament  of  'Paris  pafTed  Come  very  fevere  ar- 
rets  aSa^n^  thofe  who  fhould  be  taken  feducing  the 
people.  It  was  by  vertue  of  one  of  thefe  arrets  that 
James  Pavana,  a  cloath-maker,  a  native  of  Boulogne, 
was  condemned  to  be  burned  at  ^P<?ra,for  having  dog- 
matized there.  For  it  was  fuch  fort  of  people  that 
Luther  and  his  difciples  employed  in  making  their  at- 
tempts upon  France  ;  and  thefe  contemptible  names 
would  not  have  any  place  in  hiftory,  but  to  fliew  the 
firft  origin  of  the  fatal  contagion,  which  fpread  it  felf 
by  little  and  little  through  all  the  parts  of  that  great 
kingdom. 

In  the  year  ip8.  Francis  I.  publifhed  fome  new 
cdids  upon  religion,  at  the  follicitations  of  cardinal 
de  Bourbon;  and  by  this  prince's  conftant  application 
to  prevent  the  hereticks  of  Germany  from  creeping  in- 
to France,  it  would  have  been  preserved  from  the 
contagion,  if  hell  had  not  raifed  within  that  kingdom, 
in  the  perfon  of  Calvin,  as  dangerous  and  feditious  a 
Ipirit  as  Luther  had  been  in  Germany. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  15-34,  that  he  began  to  (hew 
himfelf,  having  been  already  corrupted  by  Melchior 
Volmard,  of  whom  he  learned  the  Geeek  language. 
The  refufal  of  a  benefice  which  he  was  putting  in  for 
at*  court,  chagrined  him,  and  determined  him  to  make 
himfelf  the  head  of  a  party.  He  had  already  begun 
his  book  of  Inftitutes,  which  he  fmifhed  afterwards^ 
and  which  perverted  a  great  many  catholicks. 

Calvin  was  born  at  Noyon.  He  had  a  great  genius, 
and  was  well  skilled  in  the  fciences,  efpeciallyinthofe 
which  related  to  religion;  as  the  learned  languages, 
the  fcriptures,  the  fathers,  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory. 
He  wrote  politely,  agreeably,  andftrongly;  few  doc- 
tors among  the  fe&aries  equalled  him  in  thefe  talents, 
which  gave  him  great  authority  among  them. 
Pspyrius^  Notwithstanding  an  indifferent  ftate  of  health,  he 
Cafo£!nVU"was  indefatigable  in  ftudy,  compofition,  and  the  ne- 
ceffary  labours  for  extending  his  feel:.  He  had  a  very 
Ipiritual  phifiognomy,  a  great  deal  of  modefty,  and 
appearing  fimplicity.  A  great  frugality,  which  he  ob- 


*  Thii  fttft  is  related  in  a,  paper  of  prefident  Charton  prin- 
ttd  by  the  four  Solicr  in  his  hijlory  of  the  birth  of  Cctfoinifm,  1. 1 , 

ferved 
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ferved  for  the  fake  of  his  health,  did  him  abundance    A.  D. 
of  honour,  as  well  as  the  difintereftednefs  which  he  al-  " 

ways  affeded.  His  skill  in  gaining  and  managing 
mens  minds  was  extraordinary,  and  by  that  he  fe- ' 
duced  a  great  number  of  catholicks.  He  knew  how 
to  moderate  his  natural  impetuofity,  and  compafs  his 
defigns.  His  private  faults  ferved  only  to  ftrength- 
en  his  authority,  by  rendring  him  formidable;  for  he 
was  cholerick,  jealous'  in  the  bufinefs  of  reputation, 
and  inclined  to  violent  meafures :  But  he  took  care  to  co- 
lour all  this  over  with  the  fpecious  pretence  of  teal 
for  the  purity  of  thegofpel.  He  was  (harp  and  bi- 
ting in  his  writings,  obftinate  in  his  opinions,  morofe, 
efpecially  towards  the  end  of  his  life  ;  and  this  gave 
ground  to  a  kind  of  proverb  which  went  about  Gene- 
va, T'hat  it  was  better  to  be  in  hell  with  Beta,  than  in 
paradife  with  Calvin. 

Such  was  the  author  of  the  fubverfion  of  religion 
in  the  kingdom  of  France.  He  made  his  efcape  from 
Paris,  where  the  conftable  had  given  orders  to  feize 
him.  He  wandered  fome  time  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  perverting  feveral  people :  He  went  to  the 
court  of  the  dutchefs  of  Ferrara,  Renee  of  France, 
daughter  of  LewisXIl.  who  had  a  great  value  for  him. 
He  came  afterwards  to  Geneva,  and  went  from  thence 
to  Strasbourg.  He  was  at  laft  recalled  to  Geneva, 
where  he  fixed  his  refidence  ;  and  it  was  from  that 
city,  as  from  the  pontifical  feat  of  the  new  fed,  that 
he  afterwards  fent  out  his  difciples,  to  fpread  his  doc- 
trine by  their  means  every  where,  and  efpecially  in 
frame. 

The  feverity  of  Francis  I.  did  not  let  the  fe&aries 
take  much  liberty  in  his  reign  ;  but  how  great  fo- 
ever  his  care  was  to  prevent  it,  he  could  not  hinder 
them  from  doing  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  in  private ; 
and  when  Henry  II.  afcended  the  throne  in  15*47, 
there  were  already  a  great  many  perfons  among  the 
people,  at  court,  among  the  clergy,  and  in  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  prepoirefled  in  favour  of  Calvin* 
books,  and  the  new  opinions. 

When  this  herefiarch  heard  of  the  death  of  Francis  I. 
he  hoped  that  the  new  reign  would  abate  the  rigour 
with  which  his  difciples  were  treated  in  France  ;  but 
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he  was  deceived.  The  HCW  king  confirmed  the  for- 
mer  edi&s,  and  publiftied  fome  others,  even  more  fe- 
vere.  He  confiscated  the  eftates  of  thofe  who  reti- 
red  to  Geneva  ;  and  not  only  ordered  all  the  tribu- 
deRajmond  najSi  as  wdl  ecclefiaftical  as  fecular,  to  take  care  that 
it  was  executed,  but  likewife  had  the  fubal tern  judges 
ftriclly  obferved,  that  they  might  not  foften  or  give  way. 

But  when  once  herely  has  got  footing  in  a  king- 
dom, it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  root  it  out.  It  grows 
pbftinate  with  rigorous  methods ;  and  if  others  are 
ufed,  it  abufes  the  condefcenfion  of  princes  and  ma- 
giftrates.  The  king's  council  and  the  parliament  did 
not  always  agree  upon  this  head.  The  parliament 
made  remonftrances  from  time  to  time  forabatingthe 
feverity  of  thefe  edi&s.  The  ground  of  thofe  remon- 
ftrances  among  the  greateil  part  of  thofe  who  com- 
pofed  that  illuftrious  body,  was  wifdom,  moderation, 
and  leal  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  they 
tended  very  much  to  the  advantage  otfbme  other  peo- 
ple, whom  Calvin  s  books  had  already  brought  over 
to  his  principles,  and  who  fome  years  after  declared 
themfelves. 

The  cale  was  the  fame  at  court,  where  opinions 
were  divided  upon  this  head.  The  Coligni1^  had  de- 
livered themfelves  up  to  this  unhappy  party,  and  fup- 
ported  it  under  hand  ;  but  it  made  no  noife  as  yet ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  fatal  battle  of  St.  $uen- 
tin,  that  the  fectaries  took  their  time  to  make  an  at- 
tempt, at  which  all  Paris  was  furprized. 

Hitherto  they  had  not  dared  to  hold  aflemblies,  or 
at  leaft  they  held  them  fo  privately,  that  they  were 
not  perceived.  But  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  taking 
of  St.  Quent'm,  they  had  a  very  numerous  one  in  a 
houfe  in  St.  James's-Jireet,  over-againil  the  college 
of  Plejjis.  There  they  celebrated  their  lord's  fupper, 
heard  a  fermon,  and  faid  their  prayers  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  new  reform.  They  were  difco- 
vered,  and  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  town  being 
got  together,  fell  upon  them  at  the  time  they  were 
coming  out  of  the  houfeverylate  in  the  night.  There 
was  one  of  them  killed,  feveral  wounded,  and  an 
hundred  and  twenty  taken,  among  whom  were  feve- 
ral ladies  of  quality,  and  even  fome  of  the  queen's 
houfliold.  Some  of  both  fexes  were  immediately 
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-  tried,  and  fome  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  o-    A.  D. 
thers  to  the  gallows.     Among  thofe  whole  pun'ifh- 
ment  was  put  off,  fome  abjured  their  hercfy;  the  reft 
of  the  guilty  were  treated  more  mildly  at  the  detire 
of  the  German  princes  and  the  Swifs,  for  whom  they 
had  occafion  on  account  of  the  misfortune  of  the 
battle  of  St.  Quentin^  and  who  interceded  for  them,  varix  cai- 
being  engaged  to  do  fo  by  the  follicitations  of  Cajvix,  vini  cpi- 
who  wrote  very  prefTmg  letters  to  them  upon  this  ftol:c' 
futye<a. 

This  firft  attempt  of  the  Calvinifts  at  'Paris  having 
fucceeded  fo  ill,  they  kept  quiet  for  nine  or  ten  months; 
but  the  next  year,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  this  capi- 
tal faw  a  new  fcene,  which  gave  the  court  more  un- 
eafinefs  than  they  cared  to  fliew. 

A  great  multitude  of  people  jDeing  diverting  them-  Thuanus, 
Selves  in  the  *Pre-Aux  Clercs,  fome  CalvinUts  joined  !•  i4* 
together,  and  began  to  ring  pfalms  in  French  metre, 
tranflated  by  Clement  Marot,  a  poet  as  famous  for  his    . 
nice  and  agreeable  genius  as  for  his  libertinifm. 

This  novelty  drew  every  body's  curiofiry  and  at- 
tention. People  ran  from  all  parts,  and  the  choir  en- 
creafed  with  a  great  number  of  voices  which  join- 
ed it  ;  moft  of  them  underftood  no  mufick,  and  af- 
ter having  fung  a  good  while,  every  one  went  home. 
This  began  again  the  next  day,  and  was  continued 
for  fome  days  together  :  What  diipleafed  the  court 
more,  was  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre,  who 
were  already  very  much  fufpe&ed  upon  the  article  of 
religion,  taking  a  walk  that  way,  either  on  purpofe, 
or  by  chance,  ieemed  to  be  very  much  pleafed  at  it. 
When  it  was  fcen  that  this  continued,  fome  plot  was? 
fufpe&ed :  The  finging  was  forbidden  by  the  king 
under  pain  of  death,  and  he  was  obeyed. 

After  all,  Henry  II.  and  his  council,  perceived 
very  well  by  all  thefe  feveral  motions,  that  the  evil 
increafed  infenfibly,  and  this  was  one  of  the  motives 
which  prevailed  upon  that  prince  to  paft  feveral  arti- 
cles in  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambrefis,  to  which, 
without  that,  he  would  not  fo  eafily  have  yielded. 
He  had  occafion  for  peace  to  provide  an  erfcclnal  re- 
medy againft  thefe  diforders  ;  and  as  foop  as  it  was 
figned,  he  directed  all  his  attention  that  way. 

G  g  ^  The 
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A.  D.  The  audacious  anfwer  which  Dandelot  made  him 
j  5-5-9.  about  the  mafs,  for  which  he  was  put  in  prifon,  as 
I  have  related,  the  behaviour  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
and7"  queen  Jane  d'Albret,  who  did  not  very  much 
hide  their  inclinations  tor  Calvinifm,  perfuaded  him 
that  the  court  began  to  be  corrupted,  arid  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  parliament  of  Paris  was  not  free 
from  the  infection. 

This  advice  was  given  him  not  only  by  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  but  like  wife  by  the  firft  prefi- 
dent  Gittes  le  Maitre,  who  came  with  the  prefidents 
John  de  St.  Andre,  and  Anthony  Minard,  and  Gilles 
Bourdin  attorney-  general,  to  make  remonftrances  to 
him  upon  this  fubject,  and  advifed  him  to  make  fome 
notable,  example  that  fhould  frighten  not  only  the 
people  but  -the  magiftrates  themfelves. 

The  kin^,  who  was  very  much  difpofed,  and  alfo 
from  this  time,  fully  determined  to  do  fo,  conful- 
ted  with  thefe  .magiftrates  and  his  council  upon  the 
method  he  ftould  take.  It  was  refolved,  that  in  a 
little  time-  lie  fhould  go  to  the  parliament,  when  it 
was  afTembled,  without  giving  them  any  notice 
of  it. 

He  went  thither  upon  the  fifteenth  of  June.  He 
told  them,  that  it  was  with  grief  he  faw  that  after 
having  given  peace  to  Europe^  his  kingdom  was  in 
danger  of  being  difturbed  with  differences  in  reli- 
gion. He  acquainted  them  with  the  refolution  he 
had  taken  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy  againft 
it,  and  ordered  them  by  the  mouth  of  cardinal  Ber- 
trandi,  lord  keeper  of  the  feals,  to  jconfider  upon 
this  affair. 

Some  connfellors  fpoke  upon  this  fubjecl:  with  a 

freat  deal  of  freedom,  or  rather  with  extream  con- 
dence.     Of  this   number  were  Claude  Vwle  'and 
Lewis  du  Faur,  but  he  who  fpoke  the  moft  clearly 
and  openly  in  favour  of  the  new  reformers,  was/fow 


du  Boitrg,  counfellor  and  clerc. 

The  king  heard  with  as  much  patience  as  indigna- 
tion thefe  infolent  Ipeeches,  but  however  with  fome 
joy  at  difcovering  the  true  fentiments  of  thefe  fac- 
tious people.  The  others  for  the  moft  part  fpoke 
with  much  more  temper  and  refpcft  for  the  king's 

edicts. 
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edi&s.  The  firft  prefident  Is  Maitre  fpoke  laft,  and  A  />. 
with  great  ftrength  againft  the  feftaries.  He  fhewed,  /^p." 
that  the  king  by  punilbing  them  with  death,  did  but 
imitate  his  anceftors  in  their  2eal  for  the  catholick  re- 
ligion, and  in  particular  Philip  Auguftus,  who  had 
ufed  the  Albigenfes  with  much  more  rigour  than  the 
Calvinifts  were  treated. 

After  he  had  ended  his  difcourfe,  the  king  had  the 
minute  book  brought  to  him,  where  the  regifter  had 
written  down  the  lufTrages  of  thofe  wh<f  voted ;  and 
after  having  read  them,  he  faid,  among  other  things, 
that  he  was  already  informed  by  the  reports  which 
went  about,  that  in  the  parliament  of  <Paris  there 
were  fome 'people,  tho'  but  a  fmall  number,  who 
very  much  defpifed  his  authority  and  that  of  the  pope, 
but  that  he  was  now  convinced  of  it  by  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  exhorted  the  reft  not  to  be  carried  away 
by  fo  ill  an  example.  Then  turning  towards  the  con- 
ftable,  he  commanded  him  to  feize  upon  du  Faurznd 
du  Bourg.  The  order  was  executed  immediately  by 
Gabriel  de  Montgomery  captain  of  the  guards,  who 
carried  them  to  the  Baftille.  The  counfellors  du  Foix9 
Fur/iife,  and  de  la  'Porte  were  likewife  confined  in 
their  houfes.  Ferrier  du  l^al  and  Viote,  to  whom  they 
would  have  done  the  fame,  made  their  efcapes. 

Soon  after  they  went  upon  the  trials  of  the  coun- 
fellors who  were  feized.  Ann  du  Bourg,  as  being 
the  moft  guilty,  becaufe  he  had  made  publick  profei- 
fion  of  his  herefy  in  the  king's  prefence,  was  exami- 
ned the  firft  before  the  commiflioners  appointed  for 
that  purpofe.  He  excepted  againft  the  court,  faying, 
that  as  he  was  a  counfellor  of  parliament,  he  ought 
to  be  tried  by  the  houfes  aflemblcd.  They  proceed- 
ed, notwithftanding  this,  and  he  was  obliged  to  an- 
fwer  after  having  made  his  protections. 

When  he  was  examined  three  days  after  upon  his 
religion,  he  did  not  diflemble,  but  anfwered  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Luther  and  Z*i*glt*j  upon 
the  articles  in  which  thefe  two  hereticks  agreed.  His 
anfwers  were  fo  clear  and  open  upon  this  head,  that 
the  bifhop  of  Paris  declared  him  convi&ed  of  hcrc- 
fy,  ordered  him  to  be  degraded  (for  he  was  a  pncft,  or 
at  leaft  a  deacon)  and  delivered  to  the fecular  arm  to  be 
tried  by  a  lay-court  of  juftice.  He  appealed  to  the  arch- 

bifliop 
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A.  2X   bifhop  of  tSnw,  metropolitan  of  Paris,  and  it  'was 
i-HQ.    during  thele  proceedings,  that  the  fatal  death   of 

^•^^  Henry  II.  happened. 

The  news  of  it  was  received  with  as  much  joy  by 
the  proteltants,  as  it  gave  grief  to  all  the  catholicks 
in  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  former  depended  very  much 
upon  the  weaknefs  of  the  new  reign,  upon  the  fac- 

P«ptlin.l.5.tjons  wnjcn  divided  the  court,  and  upon  the  power- 
ful protectors  which  they  had  there.  They  renewed 
their  afTemblies,  and  prefented  petitions  to  the  queen 
mother  ;  threatenings  in  feveral  writings  fucceeded 
the  petitions,  and  the  effects  followed  the  threaten- 
ings. Prefident  Minard,  one  of  the  moft  zealous  in 
the  parliament,  was  aflaflinated  and  killed  with  a 
piftol-fhot  near  his  own  houfe.  There  were  other 
luch-like  coufpiracies  againft  the  firft  preiident  le 
Maitre  and  prefident  St.  Andre  ^  and  every  thing 
feemed  to  tend  to  a  fedition. 

But  the  Guifes  being  become  governors  of  af- 
fairs, were  not  confounded,  but  followed  in  the 
new  reign  the  views  which  they  had  fuggefted  to 
the  late  king,  of  pufhing  the  Calvinifts  to  the  ut- 
moft.  Ann  du.  Bourg  was  condemned  to  die,  and 
was  hanged  and  burned  in  la  Place  de  Greve,  up- 
on the  twenty-firft  of  December.  But  the  other 
counfellors  who  were  taken  up,  and  had  fpoken 
with  more  caution,  were  part  of  them  abfolved, 
and  part  fufpended  from  the  exercife  of  their  offices 
for  fome  time. 

It  was  during  thefe  difturbances ,  which  were 
prefages  of  the  great  misfortunes  that  were  to  come 

4  p.  1560.  Up0n  2>rancey  that  the  year  15-5-9  ended,  and  15-60 
began.  The  prince  of  Conde  and  the  admiral  could 
not  wifli  for  more  favourable  difpofitions  for  the 
execution  of  the  defignS  they  had  formed  in  their 
council  at  la  Ferte.  I  lhall  now  relate  the  confe- 
quences,  and  the  fuccefs  of  it. 

1>andelot  and  the  Vidame  of  Cbartres,  after  having 
founded  the  Calvinifts,  found  them  very  ready  to 
deliver  themfelves  up  to  them,  becaufe  they  could 
think  of  nothing  more  frightful  than  their  prefent 
condition.  Thefe  two  lords  opened  themfelves  ta 
fome  gentlemen  of  the  party,  who  had  ferved  in 
the  late  wars  and  whom  they  knew  to  be  men  of 

skill 
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skill  and  resolution :  But  above  all  they  admitted  A.  D. 
into  their  moft  intimate  fecrecies  one  among  them,  in  if 60. 
whom  they  ditcovercd  the  requifite  qualities  tor  the 
good  management  of  fo  hazardous  an  enterprise. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of    Pertgord,    whole  name  Lc 
vn&Jab»  dttBarri  lord  of  la  Renattdie,  a  cunning  and  ","£',£2,7 
valiant  man,  and  one  of  thofe  impetuous  perfons  «•;///<>/ Caf- 
who  give  into  every  thing  without  troubling  them-  tel»au- 
feives  about  confcience  or  their  reputation. 

He  was  lent  into  England  to  engage  queen  Eliza*  JJ£r"  L- 
bettj  to  fupport  the  rebellion  of  the  Calvinifts.   From  John  le 
thence  he  run  over  all  France,    where  he  affigned  frere.  _ 
them  their  Heads  in  each  province.   Afterwards  ten       cll]}i 
of  the  principal  ones  conferred  at  Lyons,  and  then 
went  to  Nantes  with  fome  others  to  take  farther 
meafures;  and  it  was  concluded,  that  the  Heads 
fhould  come  from  all  the  provinces  with  their  troops 
into  Blefois  to  la  Fredontiiere,  the  feat  of  the  lord  of 
that  village,  upon  the  fixth  of  March,  to  feize  upon 
the  king,   who  was  then  at  Blots  with  the  court, 
and  aflkffinate  the  Gui(es. 

They  were  to  take  their  rout  by  different  ways, 
in  final  1  companies,  and  to  march  in  the  night  as 
much  as  poffible.  As  foon  as  the  foldiers  of  the 
feveral  provinces  were  within  reach  of  joining  one 
another,  a  numerous  company  without  arms  was 
to  go  to  Blots  to  prefent  a  petition  to  the  king,  to 
deiire  liberty  of  confcience;  and  as  they  expected 
that  the  petition  would  be  rejeded,  the  foldiers  were 
to  follow  pretty  near,  to  appear  in  arms  about  the 
town  to  attack  it,  to  kill  the  cardinal  of  Lorain  and 
the  duke  of  Guife,  and  oblige  the  king  to  name  the 
prince  of  Conde  forjiis  lieutenant-general,  who  was 
come  to  be  near  the  king  on  purpole ;  and  after  the 
thing  was  executed  in  this  manner,  the  prince  being 
become  prime  minifter  of  ftate,  was,  under  pretence 
of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  kingdom,  to  grant 
the  Calvinifts  churches,  and  every  thing  that  they  de- 
manded. 

The  Guifes  were  too  much  upon  their  guard,  and 
had  too  many  creatures  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
not  to  be  informed  of  all  thefe  motions.     They  re- 
ceived a  great  many  advices  of  them  from  the  pro- 
vinces, 
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A.    D.   vinces,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  and  confi- 
1 560.    dered  between  themfelves,  and  with  the  queen-mother, 

V^Y"^  upon  what  was  to  be  done  at  fo  dangerous  a  junc- 
ture. 

The  firft  thing  that  they  did,  was  to  leave  Blots, 
and  carry  the  king  to  the  caftle  of  Amboife,  without 
however  (hewing  any  miftruft,  but  making  the  jour- 
ney pafs  for  a  piece  of  diverfion. 

As  foon  as  they  were  come  to  Amboife,  the  king 
declared  the  duke  of  Guife  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom :  And  the  duke,  to  fhew  himlelf  worthy  of 
fo  high  a  poft,  in  which  his  bufinefs  was  no  lefs  than 
faving  the  king's  perfon,  began  to  take  all  neceffary 
precautions  to  makethe  enterpriie  of  the  confpirators 
mifcarry. 

Thefe  being  come  to  la  Fredonniere  heard  that  the 
court  was  retired  to  Amboife,  which  made  la  Renaudie 
think  that  his  defigns  were  difcovered  ;  but  being  re- 
folved  to  hazard  all,  he  marched  to  that  fide :  Being 
come  to  la  Carliere  three  leagues  from  Amboife,  he 
fent  from  thence,  according  to  the  firft  project,  a 
great  number  of  Calvinifts  to  prefent  their  petition. 
He  followed  them  pretty  near  with  his  troops;  and 
when  he  knew  that  admittance  was  refuted  thofe 
whom  he  had  fent  without  arms,  he  continued  his 
march  towards  Amboife. 

The  duke  of  Guife  had  laid  feveral  ambufcades  in 
the  neighbouring  woods.  The  count  of  Sancerre 
fell  firft  upon  the  .troops  of  Beam,  commanded  by 
Mazere  and  Raunay,  and  charged  them  fo  briskly, 
that  he  defeated  ,them,  and  took  moft  of  them. 

The  duke  of  Nemours  with  the  like  fuccefs  fur- 
priied  the  baron  of  Caftelnatt  Ckaloffe,  who  headed 
the  troops  of  Gafcogne,  more  numerous  than  thofe 
of  Beam,  and  took  him  prifoner,  with  the  chief  of 
his  officers  and  many  foldiers. 

La  Renaudie  having  taken  his  rout  through  by-ways 
in  the  woods, »  had  avoided  the  ambufcades  :  But 
when  he  was  ready  to  come  out,  and  was  very  near 
Antboife,  he  was  met  by  the  fieur  de  'Pardaillan  who 
was  his  relation,  and  who  fell  upon  him  with  a  large 
body  of  cavalry.  They  fought,  and  the  two  gene- 
rals ran  againft  each  other;  but  Pardaillan 's  piftol 

Fopeliniere,  miffing  fire,  la  Renaudie  run  him  through  with  a 

}'6-  fword. 
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fword.  He  himfelf  almoft  at  the  fame  moment  was  A.  D. 
mortally  wounded  with  the  ball  of  an  arquebufs,  15-60.* 
which  a  page  of  'Pardaillans  (hot  through  his  body. 
He  had  however  ftrength  enough  to  kill  this  page 
with  his  own  hand,  before  he  died.  The  battle  did 
not  ceafe  by  the  death  of  the  generals;  but  almoft 
all  thole  of  la  Renaudie's  troop,  after  a  good  deal 
of  refiftance,  were  killed  upon  the  fpot. 

In  thefe  three  skirmifhes  moft  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Calvinift  party  were  either  killed  or  taken,  and 
the  foldiers  difperfed.  There  was  none  left  of  the 
principal  heads  but  Coca-viUe,  who  did  not  come  up 
till  evening  with  the  troops  which  he  had  raifed  in 
Picardy.  He  was  one  of  the  mod  refolute  and  in- 
trepid men  in  the  world  ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
defeat  of  la  Renaudie  and  the  reft  of  his  party,  he 
had  the  confidence  to  attack  a  fauxbourg  of  A-mboipr, 
depending  upon  the  correfpondence  he  had  with  the 
caftle,  into  which  fome  gentlemen  of  the  fadion 
were  gotten,  in  concert  with  the  prince  of  Cendf 
and  Maligm.  He  was  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  and 
retired  with  what  foldiers  he  had  left  into  fome 
houfes,  being  refolved  to  fell  his  life  dear,  and  if  he 
could  to  prolong  the  fight  till  night,  that  he  might 
efcape  by  the  favour  of  the  darknefs. 

But  they  did  not  give  him  time  for  that ;  for  the 
troops  which  had  been  purfuing  thofe  that  fled  being 
returned,  they  inverted  him  on  all  fides ;  they  fet 
fire  to  the  houfes,  and  he  was  burnt  there,  with  al- 
moft all  thole  that  had  followed  him. 

This  was  the  end,  and  this  the  fuccefs  of  the  fa- 
mous confpiracy  of  Amboife,  where  the  Calvinifts 
gave  the  firft  example  of  the  fury  which  herefy  infpires 
againft  lawful  powers.  It  was  at  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  moft  of  our  hiftorians,  that  they  began  to  be 
called  huguenots ;  a  name,  which  is  referred  to  fe- 
veral  originals,  but  they  all  feem  to  be  very  uncer- 
tain. 

Though  the  confpiracy  of  Amboife  was  happily 
diflipated,  the  court  was  not  free  from  uneaiinefs; 
for  this  enterprize  was  too  clear  a  proof  of  the 
greatnefs  and  extent  of  the  evil,  and  that  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  were  infe&ed  with  it.  A  great  num- 
ber of  foldiers  who  were  taken  piifoners,  were 

imme- 
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A.  (J).  immediately  hanged  upon  the  battlements  of  the 
15-60.  caftle,  or  drowned  in  the  Loire:  Bat  the  queen- mo- 
tilcr  Put  a  ft°P to  this  execution,  upon  the  protection 
which  thefe  wretches  made,  that  they  had  been  en- 
gaged by  the  huguenot  minifters,  without  knowing 
whither  the7  werc  carrying  them,  nor  for  what  de- 
%n  theY  had  lifted  them ;  and  even  an  amnefty  was 
-publiflied  for  all  thofe  who  would  lay  down  their 
arms. 

The  pardon  however  did  not  extend  to  the  heads 
who  were  taken.  It  was  thought  neceffary  to  make 
an  example  of  them,  after  having  got  out  of  them 
all  the  information  that  was  hoped  for  to  difcover 
the  whole  fecret  of  the  plot.  They  were  put  to  the 
queftion.  All  confeffed,  that  their  defign  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorain. 
La  Bigrte  fecretary  to  la  Renaudie  added,  that  they 
would  not  have  fpared  the  king  himfelf.  He  was 
prefled  upon  the  article  of  theprince  of  Cottdet  whom 
the  cardinal  of  Lorain  had  a  great  mind  to  prove 
guilty :  But  he  only  faid  that  he  had  heard  fay,  that 
if  the  confpirators  fliould  make  themfelves  matters 
of  Ambotfe,  the  prince  would  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  them. 

The  queen-mother  ufed  her  utmoft  endeavours  to 
lave  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
guilty,  efpecially  Caftdnau  Chaloffe,  either  out  of 
a  true  principle  of  companion,  or  out  of  policy,  as 
many  interpreted  it,  and  to  get  the  good  will  of  the 
huguenots  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  :  But  the  king 
being  prepoflHTed  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorain  and  the 
duke  of  Gaife,  who  had  reprefented  to  him  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  making  thefe  examples,  was  inflexible  upon 
that  head. 

In  the  mean  while  the  prince  of  Conde  was  very 
uneafy  himfelf  at  his  fate ;  for  upon  the  depofition  of 
la  Bigne,  he  had  received  orders  not  to  go  out  of  the 
caftle.  The  king  lent  for  him,  and  told  him  in  great 
anger  that  the  plotters  had  charged  him  very  high,  and 
threatncd  to  have  him  tried.  The  prince  without, 
being  moved  or  furpriied,  defired  he  might  be  brought 
upon  his  trial  immediately. 

The  queen- mother,  the  Gaifes,    and  their  confi- 
dents, were  very  uncertain  which  way  to  manage  in 

fo 
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fo  nice  an  affair:  They  did  not  doubt  but  the  prince    A.  D. 

of  CoadJ  and  the  Coligni's  had  enter'd  into  the  con-     x  ffo ' 

fpiracy :  But  then  the  queftion  was  about  a  prince  of 

the  blood.    The  duke  of  Guife  and  the  cardinal  of 

Lor  am  were  to  take  care  to  behave  themfclves  with 

a  great  deal  of  circumfpeclion.     They  might  be  fure 

if  they  deftroyed  the  prince  of  Conde,  thofe  of  his 

party   would   keep  within  bounds  no  longer; that 

the  conftable  and  the    Colignfs  would  revenge  it, 

and  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  ;  the    Calvinift 

party ;  that  the  other  princes  of  the  blood  would 

join  them,  under   the  fpecious   pretence  of  faving 

the  royal  family ;  and  that  they  fhould  be  in  danger 

of  feeing  a  general  Infurredtion  in  all  the  provinces 

of  the  kingdom. 

Thefe  considerations  made  them  refolve  to  dif- 
femble.  They  took  off  the  guards  which  had  been 
put  upon  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  left  him  at  liberty 
to  go  to  his  brother  the  king  of  Navarre  in  Berne.  He 
did  not  delay  to  make  ule  of  this  permiffion,  and 
to  extricate  himfelf  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
found  himfelf  engaged.  They  wrote  fome  obliging 
letters  to  the  conftable  and  the  admiral,  informing 
them  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  alluring  them  of 
the  confidence  they  had  in  them  for  the  good  of  the 
realm  and  the  fervice  of  the  king.  This  prince  wrote 
to  the  king  of  Navarre  upon  the  fame  fubjecl,  and 
in  the  fame  ftile ;  and  indeed  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
probability,  that  he  Was  not  at  all  concerned  in  the 
confpiracy :  But  as  they  knew  his  eafy  temper,  they 
were  always  apprehenfive  that  he  would  fuffer  him- 
lelf  to  be  corrupted. 

The  admiral  being  invited  to  court,  returned  thither 
with  his  brother  iDandelot,  as  foon  as  the  prince  of 
Conde  was  gone ;  for  they  took  care  not  to  be  there 
together.  The  queen  defired  him  to  give  herhiscoun- 
fel.  He  adviled  her  to  two  things :  The  firlr,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  profecutions  againft  the  CalvinHts; 
and  the  fecond,  to  make  herfelf  fole  miftrcfs  of  af- 
fairs. 

He  could  not  make  his  court  better  tothatprinceft, 
thaii  by  advifing  her  to  get  all  the  authority  of  the 
government  into  her  own  hands.  This  was  what 
(he  had  always  aimed  at,  and  liberty  of  confcieuce 

would 
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A .  D.    would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  any  difficulty 

15-60.     to  her,  if  flie  had  thought  it  would  have  promoted 

^^^  that  delign:  But  fhe  faw  very  well,  that  by  deftroy- 

ing  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  a  thing  which 

was  not  eafy  for  her  to  do,   (he  \could  not  avoid 

having  other  afTociates  with  her  in  the  government, 

whom  flie  liked  no  better,  that  is,  the  conftable  and 

the  admiral. 

The  Guifes,  who  found  their  power  fo  vigoroufly 

attacked,  and  who  miftrufted  the  queen,  reiolved 

to  give  way  a  little ;  and  when  the  king  was  at  Re- 

morentin  in  Sologne,  they  let  him  publifh  an  edict,    in 

n  ;,  ghtn  which  he  put  reftriclions  upon  the  former  ones,  and 

if  Popeif-    ordered  puniftiment  to  be  inflicted  upon  none  of  the 

Biere.  L  6.  Calvinifts,^  but  thofe  who  Ihould  be  convided  of 

violence,  fedition,  and  conv^nticling. 

The  death  of  the  chancellor  Oliver,  which  happen- 
ed at  this  time,  brought  another  man  into  the  coun- 
cil, who  was  as  ftrongly  inclined  to  moderate  mea- 
fures.  It  was  Michael,  de  IHbpital,  whofe  genius, 
learning,  reputation  for  prudence  and  integrity  upon 
the  bench,  and  the  favour  of  the  queen-mother,  had 
juft  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor.  He  was  fon 
to  the  late  conftable  Charles  of  Bourbon's  phyfician, 
and  was  very  much  prepoflefTed  in  favour  of  the  new- 
reformers  :  But  that  he  might  not  fpoil  his  fortune,  he 
went  to  mafs,  which  was  at  that  time  the  moft  cer- 
tain outward  mark  of  catholicifm. 

By  his  advice  they  came  to  a  refolution,  to  deter- 
mine nothing  of  confequence  upon  the  ftate  of  affairs, 
till  an  afTembly  met,  which  was  to  be  held  as  foon  as 
pofiible,  and  which  had  been  projected  in  the  time  of 
chancellor  Oliver.  It  was  to  contift  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  the  principal  lords,  the  minifters  of  ftate, 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  feveral  biftiops,  who 
were  to  conlider  upon  ways  and  means  to  reftore  tran- 
quillity to  the  kingdom.  It  was  this  alTembly  which 
was  called  the  aflembly  of  Notables,  and  which  was 
appointed  to  meet  at  Fontainebleau  in  Auguft. 
Popeiiniere,  ^llt  while  preparations  were  making  for  the  hold- 
1.6.  ing  of  it,  the  huguenots  gave  themfelves  too  great  li- 

berties by  much.  The  firrt  feditions  appeared  in  Dau- 
pbiny,  and  efpecially  at  Pakace,  where  the  Calvinift 

party 
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party  was  mightily  increafed  by  the  contrivance  of  the   A   D 
bilhop,  John  de  Montluc,  who,  counterfeiting  the  ca-  ' 

tnohck,  that  he  might  not  lofe  his  bilhoprick,  and  the 
great  intereft  he  had  at  court,  was  in  reality  an  huguc- 
not. 

The  confidence  of  the  hereticks  was  not  lefs  at-fo- 
mans  and  Montelimar;  and  Mouvans,  a  brave  and 
skilful  officer,  who  was  very  much  beloved  in  the 
country,  took  up  arms,  and  thought  to  furprize  the 
city  of  Aix.  The  catholick  governors  in  theie  fc- 
veral  provinces,  oppofed  all  thefe  motions  with  vi- 
gour and  prudence,  and  calmed  them  a  little,  partly 
by  the  mildnefs,  and  partly  by  the  vigour  with  which 
they  aded;  and  Mouvans,  among  others,  was  oblig'd 
to  retire  to  Geneva. 

Neither  was  Normandy  free  from  diuurbances ;  and 
fome  Calvinift  minillers  had  the  confidence  to  preach 
publickly  at  Rouen,  Caen,  St.  Lo,  and  Dieppe. 

Befides  theie  domeftick  troubles,  the  court  was  ve- 
ry uneafy  at  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  the  crown  of 
which  being  united  to  that  of  France  in  the  perlbn  of 
the  king  and  the  young  queen,  was  in  great  hazard  of 
being  loft  by  the  faction  of  the  hereticks,  who  were 
prodigioufly  powerful  there,  and  through  the  intrigues 
of  Elizabeth  queen  of  England.  This  was  ajconfequcnce 
of  the  promife  fhe  had  given  to  the  heads  of  theCalvi- 
nifts  in  France,  to  make  a  diveriionasfoon  as  they  had. 
taken  up  arms. 

She  had  already  inverted  the  port  of  Leitb  by  lea 
and  land.  The  place  was  very  valiantly  defended  by 
the  lord  of  BroJJe:  The  king,  in  vain,  did  all  that 
was  in  his  power  to  difluade  her  from  that  entcrprize. 
He  was  forced  to  come  to  a  verydiftionourable  treaty, 
though  neceffary  for  France.  It  was  concluded  at 
Edenburgh,  upon  the  fixth  of  July,  by  the  bifliop  of 
Valence  and  Charles  de  la  Roche- Faucatit,  lord  of  Ren- 
dan. 

The  principal  articles  were,  that  the  proteftants  *:™^e"'tlt 
fhould  have  liberty   of  confcience  in  Scot/and,  that  j,,A()l70/Eli_ 
Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  France  and  Scotland,  fliould  zabc»h. 
not  for  the  future  bear  the  arms  of  England  in  her  JjISSi"?" 
efcutcheon ;  that  Elizabeth  fliould  recal  her  armies ,  tn»ti»t  b 
and  that  the  French  foldiers  fliould  return  into  France,  Lcoiurd,c.«. 

VOL.  III.  Hh  e 
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A.  D.    except  thofe  of  the  garrifon  -of  Dumbar  and  Iver- 
1 560.     kerth. 

In  the  mean  while  the  king  came  to  Fontainebleau 
well  attended,  and  under  pretence  of  the  fecurity  of 
his  perfon,  a  great  number  of  troops  were  lodged  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Some  were  fent  into  the  provin- 
ces, with  orders  to  the  magiftrates,  to  take  care  that 
the  Calvinifts  did  not  get  together  in  companies ;  and 
moft  of  them  did  their  duty.  And  now  people  were 
in  great  expectations,  of  what  this  aflembly  would 
produce  ;  and  the  court  likewife  waited  for  a  direcT: 
anfwer  from  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  prince  of 
Conde,  to  the  order,  or  rather  the  petition  which  the 
king  had  fent  to  them  to  come  thither. 

If  the  king  of  Navarre  had  followed  the  conftable's 
advice,  he  had  come,  having  nothing  to  fear  as  to  the 
confpiracy  of  Amboife,  in  which  he  had  not  been  con- 
cerned, and 'being  to  be  well  attended,  and  fecure  of 
being  aflifted  by  the  retinue  of  the  conftable,  who 
came  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  horfe,  under  pre- 
tence, that  on  fuch  an  occafion  he  ought  to  make  an 
appearance  agreeable  to  the  firft  office  in  the  kingdom, 
with  which  he  was  dignified:  But  the  prince  ofCon- 
de  perfuaded  the  king  of  Navarre,  that  there  was  no 
fecurity  for  him  at  court ;  and  after  a  great  many  con- 
fultations  at  Nerac,  where  they  lived,  it  was  conclu- 
ded, that  he  fhould  not  go. 

The  aflembly  was  opened  upon  the  twenty  firft  of 
Auguft.  The  king  declared  his  intentions  in  a  few 
words,  and  faid  in  general,  that  the  defign  for  which 
he  had  called  together  the  moft  confiderable  perfons 
of  his  kingdom,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles 
with  which  it  was  difturbed,  and  to  fettle  thofe  things 
which  fhould  be  thought  to  want  reformation. 

The  queen-mother,  and  the  chancellor,  fpoke  more 
at  large  upon  the  fame  fubje6t,  and  exhorted  all  the 
members  of  the  aflembly  to  deliver  their  thoughts 
with  freedom,  and  without  fear ;  that  they  were  cal- 
led together  only  for  that  purpofe,  and  that  his  maje- 
fty  was  refolved  to  follow  the  advices  which  he  fhould 
think  the  moft  wholefome. 

Then  the  duke  of  Guife  gave  the  aflembly  an  ac- 
count of  the  ftate  of  the  troops  which  the  king  had 

is 
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in  pay,  and  of  every  thing  that  related  to  the  war.   A.    D. 
The  cardinal  of  Lorain  did  the  fame  as  to  the  bufinefs     i<-6o. 
of  the  finances.     After  thefe  preliminaries,  there  was 
delivered  to  all  thofe  who  were  to  give  their  opinion 
a  Ihort  note  of  the  principal  articles  upon  which  they 
were  to  debate  in  the  next  fefilon.     Thefe  articles 
were  reduced  to  three :  The  firft  related  to  religion, 
the  fecond  to  the  finances,  and  the  third  to  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  the  obedience  due  to  the  fovereign. 

The  fecond  fefllon,  which  was  held  two  days  af- 
ter, was  not  fo  quiet  as  the  firft,  and  the  admiral  be- 
gan with  the  boldeft  ftroke  imaginable.  Before  any 
thing  was  propofed,  he  rofe  out  of  his  place,  and 
coming  up  to  the  king,  he  prefented  a  writing  to  him, 
faying,  fo  loud  that  he  might  be  heard  by  every  body, 
that  it  was  a  petition  of  thofe  who  profeffed  the  re- 
formed religion;  and  that  though  it  was  not  figned  by 
any,  there  were  in  Normandy  alone,  -of  the  (late  of 
which  his  majefty  had  ordered  him  to  give  him  an  ac- 
count, at  leaft  fifty  thoufand  perfons  who  would  fign 
it. 

All  thofe  who  did  not  belong  to  his  combination, 
were  furprized  at  his  confidence;  but  the  king,  whom 
the  queen-mother  had  already  well  inftructed  in  the 
art  of  diflembling,  received  the  petition  gracioufly. 
It  was  read  by  /'  /lubefpine,  the  fecretary  of  ftate.  The 
contents  amounted  to  allow  the  Calvinifts  liberty  of 
confcience,  and  leave  to  build  churches. 

The  king  ordered,  that  every  one  fliould  declare 
his  opinion  upon  this  head,  according  to  his  order: 
But  the  cardinal  of  Lorain  giving  way  to  his  fire,  and 
thinking  that  it  was  a  (hame  that  fuch  a  propofal 
ftiould  be  fo  much  as  hearkened  to  in  the  pretence  of 
four  cardinals  and  feveral  bifhops,  anfwered  abrupt- 
ly, inveighed  againft  the  petition,  called  it  feditious, 
foolifh,  fcandalous,  heretical  and  impudent;  and  ad- 
ded, that  fince  to  intimidate  the  king  they  pretended 
they  could  get  it  figned  by  fifty  thoufand  fadious  peo- 
ple, he  would  anfwer  for  a  million  of  fubftantial  per- 
fons in  the  kingdom,  who  were  ready  to  oppofe  their 
infolence,  and  make  that  obedience  be  paid  to  his  ma- 
jefty which  is  due  to  him. 

H  h  i 
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.  D.  Motttluc,  bifhop  of  l/alence,  gave  his  opinion  firft , 
15-60.  as  being  the  youngcft  counfellor  of  ftate,  and  pre- 
ferved  his  character  of  a  trimmer  upon  the  point  of 
religion ;  but  he  could  not  keep  the  middle  way  fo 
exaaly,  but  he  appeared  to  be  more  an  huguenot  than 
a  catholick.  He  laid  nothing  about  the  regulation  of 
the  finances,  which  was  one  of  the  three  points  pro- 
pofed,  upon  which  to  confider;  but  touched  only  up- 
on what  related  to  religion,  and  the  obedience  due  to 
the  fovereign.  He  propofed  the  calling  of  a  national 
council,  in  which  the  doctors  of  the  new  feel  fhould 
be  allowed  to  offer  their  difficulties,  and  was  of  opi- 
nion that  every  one  fhould  be  left  at  liberty  to  profets 
their  own  religion;  but  that  with  regard  to  the  king's 
edicts,  which  forbad  their  afTemblies,  they  ought  to  be 
executed,  and  thofe  who  difobeyed  them,  fhould  be 
punifhed. 

Charles  de  Marillac,  archbifhop  'of  Vienne,  was  of 
Montluc1^  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  national  coun- 
cil. He  propofed  the  calling  of  the  ftatcs,  and  that 
in  the  mean  whilethe  edicts  againft  the  factious  fhould 
be  executed :  Others  fpoke,  fome  in  favour  of  the  hu- 
guenots, and  fome  againft  them. 

The  next  day  being  the  twenty  fourth  of  Auguft, 
the  third  feffion  was  held,  in  which  the  admiral  fpoke 
with -the  lame  confidence  as  when  he  prefented  the 
petition  of  the  huguenots,  and  reduced  his  advice  to 
three  heads.  The  firfl  was,  to  call  the  ftates  general 
together,  the  fecond,  to  disband  the  new  guard  which 
was  put  upon  the  king,  and  which  made  him  ap- 
pear as  if  he  was  miftruftful  of  his  fubjects;  the 
third,  to  fuipend  the  edicts  till  the  conclufion  of  a 
general  or  national  council,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  right  fhould  be  done  to  the  petition  prefented  by 
the  reformed. 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  aiTembly,  none  bore  this 
difcourfewirh  more  impatience  than  the  duke  ofGttife 
arjd  the  cardinal  of  Lorain^  who  had  no  complai- 
fance  fhewed  them  in  it,  but  iu  fome  places  were 
openly  mentioned. 

When  the  duke  of  Guife  fpoke  in  his  turn,  what 
he  faid  was  not  fo  much  advice  upon  the  affairs  in 
hand  as  a  refutation  of  the  admiral's  harangue,  in 
which  he  fpared  him  no  more  than  that  lord  had  (pa- 
red him  in  his.  The 
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The  cardinal  of  Lorain  was  a  better  mailer  of  his  d.  D. 
refentment  ,•  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  upon  this  occa-  i  j6o. 
lion  the  two  brothers. departed  from  their  character; 
for  the  duke  was  naturally  moderate,  and  the  cardi- 
nal high  and  imperious.  He  faid  nothing  that  could 
ftrike  upon  the  admiral  dire&ly,  but  he  (hewed  the 
foolifh  boldnefs  and  infolence  of  the  petition  of  the 
huguenots.  He  was  not  for  a  national  council,  be- 
caufe  the  tenets  now  in  hand  had  already  been  deci- 
ded. He  added,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  continue  to 
aft  vigoroufly  againft  the  feclitious;  but  he  was  not 
againlt  agreeing  that  the  Calvinilb,  who  performed 
the  duty  of  fubjedb,  fliould  be  treated  with.  lefs  ri- 
gour than  the  others;  and  that  as  to  the  aflembling 
of  the  dates  general,  he  thought  it  proper  to  be 
done. 

Thus  ended  this  feffion,  in  which  the  conftable 
contented  himfelf  with  letting  the  admiral  take  fuch 
bold  Heps,  without  declaring  himfelf  for  either 
fide. 

The  next  day,  the  twenty  fifth  of  Au%uft,  the  reft 
who  had  a  right  to  vote,  gave  their  futtrage  without 
making  any  ipeeches,  and  all  agreed  with  the  cardi- 
nal of  Lorain's  opinion.  The  king  and  queen  thank- 
ed the  aiTembly  for  the  good  advice  and  information 
they  had  given  them.  On  the  twenty  fixth'  it  was 
declared,  that  the  dates  fliould  be  called  to  meet  at 
Meaux  upon  the  tenth  of  the  following  month;  that 
in  the  mean  while  there  fhould  be  no  proceedings 
againft  the  Calvinifts,  except  thofe  who  fhould  take 
tip  arms  ;  and  to  this  purpofe  circular  letters  were 
upon  the  laft  day  o?  duguji  diipatched  all  through  the 
kingdom. 

People  were  furprized  at  this  confent  of  the  king's 
for  the  aflembling  of  the  Hates,  which  they  knew 
very  well  the  admiral  and  his  partifans  defired,  and 
which  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the  court ;  but  they 
had  likewife  their  views  in  it,  and  hoped  to  get  the 
prince  of  Condi*  thither,  and  feize  upon  him,  or  have 
him  declared  a  rebel,  if  he  refufed  to  come. 

The  aflembly  of  Fontainebleau  was  no  fooner  dif- 

mifled,    but  a  great  many  fecrets  were  difcovered. 

One,  whofe  name  was  James  d*  it  Sjgue,  a  Bifca\- 

ard,    an  agent  of  the  king  of  Navarrc\   was  dif- 

H  h  3  patched 
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A.  2).  patched  by  the  prince  of  Condt,  and  as  he  came  along 

i  ?6o.    had  feen  the  conftable  at  Ckantilli,  and  the  Vidame  of 

V^y^  Chartres  at  Paris,    and  was  come  to  Fontainebleau 

with  letters  from  that  prince  to  fome  of  his  friends. 

Heindifcreetly  told  the  true  reafonof  his  journey  to  an 

officer  who  was  difgufted  at  the  court,  named  Bonval, 

who  difcovered  it  to  the  duke  of  Guife.     As  he  was 

returning,  he  was  taken  atEftampes,  his  papers  feiz,ed, 

and  he,  being  threatened  with  the  queftion,  confefled 

all. 

They  were  informed  by  him  of  the  preparations 
which  were  making  for  a  general  rebellion  in  all  the 
provinces,  of  the  names  of  thofe  who  were  to  be 
the  heads  of  it,  and  feveral  other  particulars  of  the 
defigns  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  who,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  dilcovery,  was  going  to  bring  about  an 
entire  fubverfion  of  the  kingdom.  This  confeflion 
of  la  Sague,  as  well  as  his  being  taken,  were  kept 
very  fecret.  They  made  ufe  of  the  information  he 
had  given  them  to  take  care  of  every  thing,  and  pre- 
vent this  new  blow.  And  all  this  was  done  with  a 
great  deal  of  expedition  and  management. 

The  prince  of  Conde  finding  that  troops  were  co- 
ming into  the  provinces,  and  that  la  Sague  did  not 
return,  made  no  doubt  but  he  was  taken,  and  that  at 
leaft  part  of  his  defigns  were  found  out ;  and  there- 
fore, without  deferring  any  longer,  he  reTolved  to 
execute  the  principal  of  them,  which  was  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  Lyous. 

His  intention  was  to  make  that  city  a  garrifon 
town,  and  he  could  not  have  chofe  a  more  conveni- 
ent one.  It  was  rich  and  populous  ;  there  were  a 
great  number  of  Calviniits  in  it ;  it  opened  a  large 
country  to  him,  as  well  beyond  as  on  this  fide  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Saone ;  it  was  near  Geneva  and  Swit- 
zerland. He  could  eafily  receive  afllftance  there  from 
them  in  Germany  ;  and  fuppofing  that  in  the  fequel 
he  fhould  be  too  clofely  prelTed,  it  would  be  very  ea- 
fy  to  get  to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  in  a  Ihort 
time,  and  make  his  efcape. 

jt!ft»ty «/  j^e  had  held  correfpqndence  with  fome  of  the  prin- 
Frcre  1  $  c'Pa^  perfoiis  of  the  city,  in  concert  with  Cafo'tn, 
D'Avi'la,  "  Beta,  Splfame  bifhop  of  Nevers,  a  huguenot  refu- 
i.  2.  &c;  gge  at  Geneva;  but  as  he  had  not  thought  proper  to 

appear 
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appear  in  the  confpiracy  of  Ambuife,    neither  would   A.  D. 
he  aft  as  head  of  this.     Every  thing  was  tranfa&ed     i<-6o. 
immediately  by  the  MtKni's ,  two  brothers,    who 
were  his  relations,    and  only  confidents.     Several 
huguenot  officers  were  come  thither  with  twelve  hun- 
dred foldiers  from  divers  parts,  and  feparately  in  dif-p°PeUnie«» 
ferent  bodies.     They  knew  one  another  by  certain  J^,,, ,, 
marks ;  and  the  thing  had  fucceeded,  if  it  had  not  been  Cafttlnao, 
for  the  irrefolution  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  !• a-  «•  9- 
it  put  off  for  fome  days. 

The  abbot  cCAchon  commanded  in  the  city  for  mar- 
fhal  de  St.  Andre  \\\s  uncle,  who  was  governor  of  it. 
He  had  fome  information  from  the  people  in  the  country 
of  the  great  number  of  foldiers  which  came  from  all 
parts ;  and  he  publifhed  with  found  of  trumpet,  that 
all  (hangers  muft  leave  the  town. 

The  Malignts,  knowing  by  this  order  the  miftruft 
of  the  commanding  officer,  refolved  to  (lay  no  lon- 
ger, but  (Irike  their  blow  the  next  day,  which  was 
the  lixth  of  September;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  the  valour  of  the  catholick  citi- 
zens, difconcerted  them.  They  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  the  bridges  over  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  not  with- 
(landing  the  oppofition  of  the  huguenots,  beat  them 
back,  being  fupported  very  feafonably  by  fome  troops, 
and  obliged  them  to  run  out  at  the  next  port,  which 
the  commander  had  left  open  on  purpofe,  for  fear 
they  (hould  defpair  of  making  their  efcapes,  and  en- 
trench themrelves  in  fome  quarters  of  the  town. 

When  they  were  driven  out,  the  commander  fci- 
7ed  upon  feveral  citizens,  hanged  fome  of  them,  and 
fent  others  to  court  under  a  (Irong  guard,  who  difco- 
vered  a  great  many  circumflances  of  the  confpiracy, 
in  which  the  prince  of  Conde  was  very  nearly  con- 
cerned. 

This  new  confpiracy  ferved  only  to  (Irengthen  the 
intereft  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  to  en- 
gage the  catholicks  of  France  more  firmly  to  them, 
and  to  make  the  huguenots  more  and  more  odious. 
At  the  fame  time  news  came,  that  h  Motbe  Gondri* 
had  difperfed  fome  troops  of  rebels  who  had  Mont- 
brun  at  their  head;  that  he  had  obliged  them  to  efcap? 
to  Switzerland,  and  that  no  more  Calvinilts  appeared 
in  the  country.  Every  body  applauded  the  wife  con- 
H  h  4  duct 
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A.  2).   duft  of  the  duke  and  the  cardinal.     The  king,  more 
15*60.    prejudiced  than  ever  in  their  favour,  followed  their 
advice  blindly  ;    and  the  queen  -  mother  diflembling 
the  jealoufy  (he  had  conceived  againil  them,  acted  in 
concert  with  them  in  every  thing. 

The  aflembly  of  the  dates,  and  the  refolutions  they 
would  take,  were  the  critical  point,  upon  which  de- 
pended, the  ruin  or  advancement  of  the  two  parties, 
which  divided  the  kingdom,  according  as  one  or  the 
other  fliould  prevail.  The  Gutfes  had  in  this  one  ad- 
vantage over  their  adverfaries,  which  was,  that  they 
a£ted  by  the  king's  authority,  which,  though  very 
much  weakened  by  the  factions,  was  ftill  refpe&ed 
in  the  provinces,  bccauie  their  creatures  had  got  the 
upper  hand  there. 

They  managed  fo  well  by  this  means,  that  none 
were  cholen  for  deputies  to  the  ftatesbut  true  and  fin- 
cere  catholicks.  They  fent  for  a  great  number  of 
troops  for  the  fafety  of  the  king,  in  which  they  were 
juftified  by  the  confpiracy  of  Amboife,  and  that  of 
Lyons:  And  laftly,  the  cardinal  and  the  duke  got  the 
place  changed  where  the  flates  were  to  meet,  and  it 
was  declared  that  they  fhould  be  held  at  Orleans. 

There  were  leveral  good  reafons  for  this  altera- 
tion. The  principal  was,  that  they  knew  Jerom 
Grojlet,  bailiff'  of  Orleans,  dcfigned  to  deliver  that 
city  up  to  the  Calvinifts;  and  it  was  of  the  lall  impor- 
tance to  take  from  them  all  hopes  of  making  them- 
felves  matters  of  a  place  which  opens  a  communica- 
tion between  the  two  parts  of  France  by  the  river 
Loire.  The  inhabitants  were  difarmed  before  the  king 
came  thither,  and  he  made'  his  entry  upon  the  eigh- 
teenth of  O&ober. 

He  wrote  a  very  prefling  letter  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, in  which  he  ordered  him  to  come  immediate- 
ly to  court,  and  bring  the  prince  of  Conde  with  him: 
The  count  ofCrtiJ/'ol  was  the  bearer  of  it,  and  mar- 
fhal  de  St.  Andrews  likewife  fent  by  the  queen-mo- 
ther, with  a  letter  from  her  on  the  fame  fubjedl.  The 
prince  of  Conde  could  not  bring  himfelf  to  comply 
with  ir,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  was  likewife  very 
much  nnrefolved  upon  it. 

While  he  was  in  this  uncertainty,  the  cardinal  of 
Bourbon  his  brother,  came  and  joined  his  follicitations 

to 
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to  thofe  of  marfhal  de  St.  Andre  ;  and  upon  the  new    A.  D. 
afTurances  which  he  gave  him  of  the  kindnefs  the  king     if  60. 
exprefTed  for  him  ;  upon  the  reprefentations  which  he  .V^Y" 
made  to  him,  that  he  had  neither  foldiers  nor  money 
with  which  to  make  any  oppofition,  if  they  fent  any 
troops  againft  him,  as  they  intended  to  do;  and  laft- 
ly,  upon  the  confideration  of  what  he  had  to  fear  from 
the  king  of  Spain,  who  had  a  good  underftanding 
with  the  court  of  France,  he  determined  him  to  obey 
the  orders  he  had  received.     The  prince  of  Conctt 
himfclf,  though  with  much  more  difficulty,  yielded 
likewife.     There  was  nothing  now  to  refolve  upon, 
but  the  number  of  perfons  they  fhould  take  with  them 
to  the  dates,  and  they  deferred  the  determination  of 
fhat  tiU  they  fhould  be  come  to  Limoge. 

They  were  not  very  far  from  that  town,  when  ll*'la 
they  were  informed  that  marfhal  de  T'ermes  was  ad- 
vancing with  a  confiderable  number  of  cavalry  and 
infantry.  And  indeed  he  did  come  to  them  as  it  were 
to  wait  upon  them  out  of  refpecl;  but  they  foon  per- 
ceived that  his  defign  was  to  obferve  them,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  returning  back;  for  as  they  advanced, 
he  took  care  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  places  be- 
hind, by  which  they  could  make  their  efcapes,  and  he 
never  failed  to  do  the  fame  during  all  the  reft  of  the 
journey. 

They  came  to  Orleans  upon  the  laft  day  of  Ofiober. 
They  were  furpmed  to  fee  that  the  city  was  guarded 
like  a  garrifon  town.  The  ports  were  fhut,  and 
would  not  be  opened  to  them,  but  they  were  forced 
to  difmount  their  horfes,  and  go  in  by  the  little 
door. 

Then  they  repented  more  than  ever  that  they  had  fo 
imprudently  engaged  themfelves:  They  were  conduc- 
ted to  the  king's  apartment,  where  they  were  very 
coldly  received ;  and  after  a  very  fliort  conference, 
he  carried  them  to  the  chamber  of  the  queen- 
mother.  She  carefTed  them  mightily,  and  fhcwcd 
them  a  great  many  civilities,  putting  on  at  the  fame 
time  a  forrowful  countenance,  and  even  fhedding 
fome  tears :  But  the  king  interrupting  them,  acMrciIcd 
himfelf  to  the  prince  of  Condt,  and  reproached  hi: 
pretty  harfh  terms,  for  that  he  having  never  received 

any 
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A.  D.  any  ill  treatment  at  his  hands,  had  ftirred  up  his  fab- 
jecls  againft  him,  kindled  a  civil  war  in  his  kingdom, 
intended  to  furprize  his  principal  towns,  and  even  to 
make  an  attempt  .upon  his  perfon,  and  that  of  his 
brother. 

The  prince,  without  feerning  furprized  or  aftonifh- 
ed,  anfwered  in  a  big  manner,  that  it  was  his  enemies 
•who  charged  him  with  thefe  calumnies,  and  that  be- 
ing lure  of  his  innocence,  he  was  come  himfelf  to 
convince  his  majefty  of  it.  Well,  replied  the  king, 
that  the  truth  may  be  the  better  known,  it  muft  be 
fought  after  in  theufual  ways  of  juftice.  Then  going 
out  of  the  room  without  faying  any  thing  more,  he 
ordered  Cftavigw,  one  of  the  captains  of  his  guards, 
to  .feize  him ;  and  he  was  immediately  carried  to  a 
neighbouring  houfe,  where  they  had  juft  been  grating 
the  windows  and  doubling  the  doors,  and  upon  which 
a  ftrong  guard  was  put. 

The  king  of  Navarre  being  extremely  furprized  at 
this  treatment  of  his  brother,  was  more  fo,  when  a 
minute  after  an  order  was  brought  to  himfelf  to  fol- 
low the  captain  of  the  guards  into  another  houfe, 
where,  except  that  he  had  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  to 
thofe  who  came  to  wait  upon  him,  he  was  really  a 
prifoner.  Afterwards  he  had  leave  to  go  out ;  but  he 
was  always  well  guarded. 

At  the  fame  time  they  feized  upon  fome  officers 
and  domefticks  of  the  two  princes ,  and  fent  into 
Picardy  to  take  up  madam  de  Roye,  the  prince  of 
CondPs  mother-in-law,  and  the  admiral's  fitter.  She, 
as  well  as  the  princefs  of  Conde  her  daughter,  was  the 
moft  obftinate  huguenot  in  France.  She  was  confined 
in  the  caftle  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye^  and  all  her 
papers  were  feized. 

a.  Ih  the  mean  time  the  conftable  made  no  hade  to 
come  to  the  ftates,  laying  hold  of  a  pretence  of  a  fit 
of  the  gout,  of  which  he  had  at  times  fome  attacks. 
The  court,  which  was  more  apprehenfive  of  his  pre- 
fence  at  the  ftates  than  defirous  of  it,  made  as  if  they 
did  not  perceive  all  thefe  contrivances:  And  in  ehe 
mean  while  they  fent  for  witnelTes  from  all  parts, 
efpecially  from  Lyons,  to  depofe  againft  the  prince  of 
Conde\  and  they  got  all  the  papers  together  that  could 
be  of  any  ufe  in  preparing  for  his  trial. 

Com- 
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Commiflioners  were  named  for  this  purpofe.    He    A .  D. 
refufed  to  anfwer,  and  demanded  the  privilege  of  being 
tried  by  the  peers  of  France  and  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  the  proper  judges  of  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

This  appeal  being  carried  to  the  king,  it  was  de- 
clared null  by  that  prince  in  his  privy  council.  Orders 
were  given  to  the  commiffioners  to  proceed,  and  to 
declare  the  prince  of  Conde  fufficiently  attainted  and 
convicted  by  the  charges  which  were  produced  againft 
him,  if  he  perfifted  in  not  anfwering. 

He  was  therefore  forced  to  do  it ;  and  the  trial  ha- 
ving been  heard  and  laid  before  the  king's  council,  to 
which  were  fummoned  eighteen  knights  of  the  order, 
fome  peers,  prefidents,  matters  of  the  requefis,  and 
counfellors  of  parliament,  he  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  plurality  of  voices. 

The  month  of  November  was  already  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced,  and  the  fentence  ran,  that  the  execution  fhould 
be  performed  at  the  opening  of  the  ftates,  which  were 
to  meet  upon  the  tenth  of  the  following  month. 
Every  body  was  perfuaded,  that  the  Guifes  deferred  it 
only  to  involve  the  king  of  Navarre  in  the  fame 
misfortune,  there  not  being  at  prefent  fufficient  proofs 
to  condemn  him,  and  likewife  to  draw  the  conftable 
into  the  fnare,who  was  not  as  yet  come  up:  But  the 
iicknefs  which  feized  upon  the  king,  threw  them  into 
the  utmoft  perplexity. 

This  young  prince  had  for  a  long  time  had  an  ill- 
nefs  in  his  ear,  which  gave  ground  to  apprehend  an 
abfcefs  in  his  head :  One  day,  as  his  hair  was  cutting, 
he  was  violently  attacked  with  it,  and  fell  into  a 
fwoon,  with  fuch  bad  fymptoms,that  his  life  began  to 
be  defpaired  of. 

The  conftable  upon  this  news  fet  out  for  Orleans^ 
but  travelled  ilowly,  receiving  every  day  letters  from 
his  friends,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  the 
court,  and  the  commotions  which  happened  there. 

They  could  not  be  greater  than  they  were,  upon 
the  account  of  the  alterations  which  the  king's  death 
muft  occafion,  if  it  happened,  and  which  his  great 
danger  already  caufed,  by  the  hopes  of  fome,  and  the 
fears  of  others,  for  the  ftrange  confequences  which 

it  might  produce. 

I  he 
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A.  D.  The  Guifes  finding  themfelves  at  the  point  of  being 
15-60.  thrown  down  from  the  great  height  they  flood  upon, 
and  of  being  perhaps  given  up  to  the  fury  of  their  ene- 
mies, thought  that  they  could  not  ward  off  fo  dange- 
rous a  blow,  but  by  taking  off  the  two  princes  be-fore 
the  king's  death.  They  hoped  in  this  cafe  they  Ihould 
be  ftrong  enough  to  maintain  themfelves  again  ft  the 
conftable  and  the  admiral,  who  were  but  private  per- 
fons,and  whofe  partifans  were  not  equal  in  number  to 
theirs.  They  went  to  wait  upon  the  queen,  and  prcfTed 
her  not  to  lofe  any  time,  but  to  have  the  fentence  execu- 
ted upon  the  prince  of  Conde  without  delay,  and  to 
join  the  king  of  Navarre  with  him,  whole  trial  could 
be  heard  next  day  early  in  the  morning.  But  (he  ati- 
fwered  this  difcourfe  with  nothing  but  tears,  and  de- 
fired  them  to  give  her  fome  hours  to  confider  up- 
on  it. 

This  princefs  was  too  politick  to  take  fo  violent  a 
refolution,  or  not  to  make  all  the  advantage  fhe 
could  of  the  prefent  juncture.  She  confulted  chan- 
cellor del*  Hopital,  who  was  her  conftant  counfellor. 
Hefhewed  her  the  confluences  of  fuch  an  entcrprize ; 
and  as  every  thing  that  he  faid  agreed  perfectly  with 
her  private  views,  fhe  declared  to  the  cardinal  of  Lo- 
rain  and  the  duke  of  Gttife,  that  they  muft  fufpend 
the  proceedings  againft  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the 
execution  of  the  fentence  pafled  upon  the  prince  of 
Conde:  That  as  to  them  fhe  would  take  care  of  their  in- 
terefts,  and  would  manage  in  fuch  manner  for  the  good 
ofthekingdom,and  the  friendfhips  fhe  had  for  them,  that 
they  fhould  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their  enemies. 
Thefe  promifes  did  not  free  them  from  their  uneafi- 
nefs ;  but  they  lay  under  a  neceflity  of  agreeing  to 
her  refolution. 

In  the  mean  while  fhe  fent  the  dutchefs  of  Mont- 
penjier,  and  the  prince  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  foil  of 
that  princefs,  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  to  encourage 
him,  and  tell  him,  that  provided  he  would  come  to 
an  underftanding  with  her,  he  fhould  have  nothing  to 
fear,  either  for  himfelf  or  his  brother. 

This  prince,  too  happy  in  extricating  himfelf  at  this 
price  out  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  tho'  he  placed  no 
great  confidence  in  the  queen,  fent  her  word  that  he 
would  follow  her  will  in  every  thing,  and  would  ne- 
ver 
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Ver  forget  the  obligations  he  and  his  brother  fhould  lie   A.    D. 
under  to  her  tor  the  protection  (he  gave  them.  15-60. 

After  this  anfwer,  flie  fent  for  him  into  her  clofet,  W" 
and  putting  on  the  air  of  majefty  and  authority  which 
was  natural  to  her,  and  which  fhe  knew  admirably 
well  how  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  upon  neceiFary  oc- 
cations,  fhe  told  him  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  de- 
ftroy  both  him  and  his  brother;  and  that  fhe  had  in 
her  cuftody  what  would  fully  fatisfy  all  the  kingdom 
of  the  juftice  of  their  condemnation  ;  but  that  out  of 
the  affection  fhe  had  always  had  for  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  fhe  had  endeavoured  to  put  off  the  blow 
which  would  have  crufhed  them. 

This  prince  would  have  interrupted  her  to  defend 
himfelf,  but  fhe  impofed  filence  upon  him,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  not  proper  for  him  when  he  fpoke  to 
her,  who  knew  the  bottom  of  every  thing,  to  have 
recourfe  to  excufes ;  that  he  fhould  rather  acknow- 
ledge his  fault,  and  by  a  fincere  confeffion  deferve 
the  favour  fhe  intended  to  fhew  him ;  that  fhe  requi- 
red two  things  of  him ;  the  firft,  that  he  fhould  not 
difpute  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  with  her;  the  fe- 
cond,  that  he  and  his  brother  fhould  be  reconciled  to 
the  Guifes,  and  that  to  fhew  how  much  flic  had  his 
fatisfa&ion  at  heart,  fhe  would  have  him  declared 
captain-general  of  the  kingdom. 

The  king  of  Navarre  had  no  paffion  that  counter- 
balanced the  f'jar  he  was  in  of  being  facrificed  with 
his  brother.  Ambition  was  not  his  vice;  hewasof  an- 
other temper :  The  government  of  the  kingdom  would 
have  been  to  him  nothing  but  a  burden,  and  the  occa- 
fion  of  trouble,  which  he  naturally  avoided  ;  and 
therefore  he  took  no  time  for  conlideration,  but  gave 
the  queen  his  renunciation  in  writing,  to  the  right  he 
might  pretend  to  have  to  the  regency. 

The  reconciliation  with  the  Gjtifes,  put  him  to 
a  greater  difficulty  ;  but  out  of  regard  to  the 
queen,  he  contented  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The 
cardinal  of  Loram  and  the  duke  ofGqife  were  called 
immediately  ;  and  they  embraced  each  other  with  that 
joy  and  feeming  love  and  fincerity,  under  which  cour- 
tiers know  how  to  cover  the  reieimnents  or  the  molt 
cruel  hatred. 

From 
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A.  2).  From  this  moment  there  was  great  care  taken  on 
15-60.  all  fides  to  fave  appearances.  There  was  nothing 
wanting  to  crown  this  great  work,  but  the  releafe- 
meiit  of  the  prince  of  Conde  :  But  the  queen,  who 
knew  his  violent  temper,  and  who  had  been  inform- 
ed, that  fmce  the  king's  ficknefs  a  great  number  of 
huguenots  were  crept  into  Orleans,  did  not  think 
proper  to  be  in  hafte  about  it,  and  convinced  the  king 
of  Navarre  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  delaying  it. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  the  king  died 
upon  the  fifth  of  jDecember,  at  five  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  being  aged  feventeen  years,  tenmonths, 
and  fifteen  days,  after  a  reign  of  a  year  and  an  half.  It 
was  reported  that  his  death  was  not  a  natural  one, 
but  that  the  furgeon  had  poifoned  a  fiftula  in  his  left 
ear;  but  this  fatt  was  not  proved,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  probability  that  it  was  falfe. 

In  the  ihort  time  that  this  prince  lived,  he  was  ob- 
ferved  to  be  very  pious,  to  have  an  averfion  to  de- 
bauchery, and  to  be  of  a  good  temper.  He  was  ge- 
nerally reckoned  not  to  have  a  very  great  genius; 
but  after  all,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  its  confe- 
quences,  his  death  was  a  great  lofs  to  the  kingdom. 
The  huguenots  could  not  contain  their  joy.  They 
publifhed  every  where  in  their  fermons  and  writings, 
that  his  death  and  that  of  the  king  his  father  were  vi- 
fible  puniftiments  of  God's  juftice  upon  the  perfecu- 
tors  of  the  pure  gofpel.  This  alone  (hewed  what 
was  to  be  expeded  from  them  under  the  new  reign. 

FINIS. 
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